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* PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - 


PREFACE 


A new textbook in geography should 
represent an advance.in both content and 
method, in what is presented and how it is 
presented; for both the science of geography 
and the science of teaching have made strides 
forward within the past few years. 

One of the principles adopted by one of the 
authors many years ago, in the first series of 
fmen geographies bearing his name, 
geography § was that for elementary schools 
the study of geography should be confined to 
the topics that have the most important hu- 
man relationships. The humanizing of school 
geography seemed to him a useful contribu- 
tion. In this volume, of course, the same 
principle is fundamental. 

The work of man has modified the geog- 
raphy of many countries in recent years. 
New conditions have developed 
that have changed the products of 
large areas and the occupations of 
many people. For instance, while the rubber 
industry has developed enormously within 
the last decade, Brazil no longer furnishes 
any large part of our crude rubber supply; 
this comes mainly from the East Indies. A 
world war has altered boundaries, brought 
out obscured peoples, created new states. 
The authors have used a great variety of 
sources to secure the most reliable informa- 
tion about this new world of to-day. 

Moreover, some geographic conceptions 
have changed in the light of recent scientific 
research. The factors of climate and the 
relations of climate to life have been more 
carefully investigated. Climatic belts rather 
than zones and isotherms are now used by 


New 
geographic 
conditions 


geographers. In this new book advantage has 
been taken of the contributions of modern 
geographic study. 

Geographic regions have been carefully 
delimited, to bring into harmony scientific 
conceptions and teaching possi- practical 
bilities. In elementary schools regional 
only major regions can be treated. phages 
As a basis for regional treatment we have 
selected no one ‘‘control,” such as geological 
formation, and used that exclusively; we 
have tried to select units that are well recog- 
nized and that it will be really useful for the 
pupil to distinguish, to make the division 
truly regional by using large areas where 
living conditions are essentially similar. In 
regional divisions, moreover, text and maps 
are in harmony. Each region has some dom- 
inant geographic factor or factors; in our 
treatment these are emphasized, whether 
physiographic, industrial, or racial. We 
have tried to lay the emphasis in each case 
where it belongs. 

The crying need in geography in recent 
years has been to get away from the encyclo- 


pedic presentation of facts. The Organization 
: for modern 
authors of this volume have ac- teaching 


cepted this demand, and have methods 
accordingly endeavored to prepare a text that 
fits modern educational theory and the best 
teaching practice. 

The encyclopedic treatment makes a list 
of topics—such as location, surface features, 
climate, products, etc. —the centers of atten- 
tion, and offers under each heading whatever 
facts the specialist in the field thinks valuable. 
It largely ignores the relative value of facts 
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and their bearing on the child. Its point of 
view is that of the well-informed scientist who 
imposes upon the learner whatever facts the 
latter’s distant future good may seem to 
require. 

In contrast, modern educational theory 

makes the learner’s present interests and 
etic the starting point in instruction. It 

demands that, in a field like geography, those 
problems which have general value and which 
are so intimately related to the child as to 
promise to make a strong appeal to him, be 
first sought out. Then the facts necessary for 
their solution should be offered. In short, 
modern theory demands that a geography be 
not a small encyclopedia but a volume of 
coherent literature. 

This text, therefore, is a series of such prob- 
lems, with their answers—the best problems 
that the authors could conceive, after having 
made as extensive a study of the interests and 
needs of the children as of the geographic 
facts themselves. The problems are stated in 
the margins of the pages. They are the lead- 
ing feature in the organization of the book. 

Some of the merits of such a treatment are 
found in its influence on children’s methods 
of study. Everyone knows how 


Relation of 

the text to bad those methods are; but not 
improvement : 

in methods | everyone realizes that they are 
of study 


largely the result of the influ- 
ence of textbooks. 

Good study or good thinking requires, first, 
that live questions be raised for consideration; 
then, that facts be collected, evaluated, and 
organized until forceful and valuable conclu- 
sions are reached. That is what all efficient 
people in active life do when they “think”; 
and one of the chief duties of the school is to 
accustom children to that procedure. 

This text attempts to accomplish this end 
by furnishing abundant examples of clear 


thinking. The present habits of study prove 
the power of a bad example; for the encyclo- 
pedic treatment has made study consist 
chiefly of the mechanical memorizing of 
facts. A good example may, conversely, be 
relied upon to exert a beneficial influence. 

Not only may this text be expected to give 
insight into better methods of work, but it 
may be expected to give abundant practice 
in such methods as well. More than that, 
to the extent that it approaches literature 
it will tend to stimulate further thought, as 
literature does; it will lead children to 
raise and answer questions of their own 
through the suggestions they see “between 
the lines.” 

The organization of the subject matter of 
this book into units consisting of problems 
and their answers; the many proposed ques- 
tions for independent study, found at the end 
of each section and accompanied by references 
to data; and the practical suggestions here 
and there on how to study—all these pro- 
visions indicate how important an agency for 
improving methods of study the authors 
believe a textbook should be. oe 

One of the serious difficulties in class in- 
struction is to adapt assignments to children 
of different abilities. In this 
volume the main text covers the 
minimal essentials of the subject. 
Every normal child can be ex- 
pected to go so far at least. Children of more 
than average ability, however, are en- 
couraged to do more by solving some of 
the proposed problems for independent 
study. Inasmuch as reference work in 
libraries, compositions, debates, interviews, 
the writing of advertisements, etc., are 
included among these problems, provision 
is made for a wide variety of tastes and abil- 
ities. By the aid of these suggestions some 


Adaptation of 
the text to 
children of 
different 
abilities 
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children may be led to do twice as much work 
in the course as some others. 

A just complaint against series of school 
geographies has been that the two books were 
too nearly alike in content. In 


The differ- : : 

ence between this series the point of view in 
this text th d 1 : 7 
aati x e second volume is very dif- 
Elementary ferent from that of the first; 
Geography 


it is industrial and commercial 
rather than descriptive. The nature of 
the problems treated is, therefore, radically 
different. 

The maps show several important advances 
over maps of the past. In the first place, 
while both political and physical 
maps of the customary sort are 
provided for each continent, there 
is also a map for each large subdivision of a 
continent that brings together all the features 
studied; ze. that contains ,the political, 
physical, and cultural elements combined. 
By this means the elevations, political bound- 
aries, railroads and highways, canals, and 


The advances 
represented 
by the maps 


their relations to each other. More detailed 
maps, for supplementary use only, have 
made it possible to avoid the usual confusion 
between school geography and atlas in the 
maps illustrating the text. Simple maps 
in black and white have been introduced in 
great abundance whenever specific topics 
pertaining to each region could thus be 
explained to advantage. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Beverley Benson and to Mr. James H. 
Beach for extensive and valuable help in the 
preparation of the text, and to Miss Marie 
Hennes for assistance in the preparation of 
the Problems for Independent Study. 

Our obligations also should be acknowl- 
edged to the several engravers and artists 
whose work has resulted in the provision of 
maps of a new type; to the publishers and 
their editors, who have spared no effort or 
expense; and to the many others who have 
kindly coéperated by furnishing material or 
reviewing manuscript or proof in various 


cities can be more easily seen and studied in | stages. 


F. M. McMurry 
A. E. PARKINS 


NOTE REGARDING THE SECOND REVISION (1929) 


The subject matter, especially in its quantitative aspects, has been thoroughly checked. Statistics are in 


all cases the latest available early in 1929. 


Recent political and industrial changes have been recognized. 
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NORTH AMERICA 


I. Tue Story or Our CONTINENT 


Some of the changes in our continent, 
and how we know about them. — It is sup- 
posed that the Indians first reached North 
America by crossing Bering 
Strait from Asia, and that from 
Alaska they gradually spread 
over the entire continent. They must have 
lived here many, many hundreds of years 
before the white men came. 

Since their first appearance on the conti- 
nent, it is certain that its outline and sur- 
face features have remained very nearly the 
same. The rivers have cut their valleys 
and changed their courses slightly, some 
lakes have been dried up or reduced to 
marshes, and the coast line has been some- 
what altered. Yet, if the first Indians who 
came here had made as accurate maps as 
we now make, a comparison of such maps 
with ours would show exceedingly slight 
changes. 

Nevertheless, the continent has not always 
been as itis to-day. Areas that are now land 
have once, or even several times, been under 
the sea; areas that are now beneath the sea 
were once land; where now there are plains, 
lofty mountains once stood; and some of 
our plateaus were once low plains. The fact 
that the continent has changed so slightly 
during the many hundreds of years since 
the arrival of the Indians suggests what 
ages it must have required to bring about 
these enormous changes. Certainly it took 
a very long period of time. 


The long ages 
required for 
such changes 


How do we know these facts? They have 
been learned by a careful study of the rocks 
and surface features. Although many ques- 
tions can be asked that no man is yet able 
to answer, the outline of the story of our 
continent is fairly well known. 

Many times the sea has covered a large 
part of the continent. Wherever there is a 
sea, material is being deposited 
along its edges as sand, mud, or 


How certain 
kinds of rock 


ooze. Can you suggest where pea: 
it comes from? ‘These deposits their distri- 
bution 


— called sediment — gradually 
harden into rock, forming sandstone, shale, 
or limestone, which are very common. 
Since these rocks are formed from sediment, 
they are called sedimentary rocks. 

Fig. 3 shows the distribution of the sed- 
imentary rocks of North America, where 
they appear at or near the surface of the 
earth. Their presence in any area indi- 
cates that that area was once beneath the 
sea. How much of the whole surface of 


Questions on Fig. 1.— 1. Find out from Fig. 215 
where the Panama Canal is situated. Could this 
canal have been dug if the elevation of the Isthmus 
of Panama were such as to be shown in brown on 
this map? Point out on this map two other pos- 
sible routes for a canal joining the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans. 2. Trace a route lying entirely 
through lowlands from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Plain. 3. Do you estimate that more or 
less than half the area of North America has a 
greater elevation than 2,000 feet? 4. Does any 
statement on p. 9 help to explain why it is that 
Greenland is shown here in brown? 
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Questions on Fig. 2. —1. Is your home included 
in the area covered by this map? If so, show 
where it is. 2. Compare this map with Fig. 1 to 
find out whether railroads occur more often in 
highlands or lowlands. 3. Are there more large 
cities in lowlands than in highlands? 4. How 
many cities shown on this map are not on any 
waterway? 


——“North America seems to be included? 


Locate such areas as accurately as you can. 
The rock that has 


are in regions of sedimentary rock. Much 
of our iron ore was probably first associated 
with igneous rock, but has been washed out 
of that and collected into beds or seams in 
sedimentary rock. . Thus the kind of rock 
suggests the kind of metal, if any, that we 
may expect to find in it (Figs. 4, 152, 153). 

\ The Coal Period.—One of the most 
interesting periods in the history of the 
continent what coal is 


probably never been 
under the sea we call 
old rock. What sec- 
tions contain chiefly 
old rock ? 

In the western part 
of North America, 
from Central America 


was that made of 

during which the 
plant remains were 
deposited from which 
our coal has been 
formed. “= Puere was 
good proof that coal 
is made of plant re- 


mains. Roots of 


to Bering Sea, there 


is a great variety of 


plants may still be 


rocks. Some are old 


seen in the old soil, 


now changed to rock, 


rock, like granite; 


some are sedimen- 
tary; but most of 
them are Javas, hav- 
ing come in a molten 
state from volcanoes, 


WY Regions in which Old and 
Y, Lava Rocks predominate 


= Regions in which Sedimentary Rocks 


predominate 


=| Regions in which there are both Sedimentary 


that lies beneath the 
coal beds; and stems 
of plants and even 
trunks of trees, 
changed to coal, are 


GUATEMACE 
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and for that reason 
they are often called 
igneous or fire rocks. 

It is important to 
remember the distri- 


and Old Rocks, but Lava Rocks predom’ 


b> —J nate 
[ ago 120° 
Wms Eng.Co.,N.Ye 


Fig. 3. — The rocks of North America 


What minerals are usually associated with old and lava 
rocks? In what class is coal found? Limestone, used in 
making lime and cement and in building construction, is a 
sedimentary rock. Since the rock regions of Alaska are 
somewhat complex, no attempt is made to show them here. 


| 
1}0° Longitude 100° West from 90° Greenwich 0° 70° 


found in the coal 
beds. Besides, with 
a microscope, or at 
times even with the 
naked eye, one can 
see that coal is made 


Pnotinice bution of 
of this distri- the sev- 
bution 


eral kinds of rock, because cer- 
tain valuable materials are found with certain 
kinds. Coal, oil, and gas, for example, are 
found in sedimentary rocks. Gold and 
silver, copper, and nickel are found in old 
rock or igneous rock. Lead sometimes ac- 
companies silver. In our country, however, 
the more important lead and zinc deposits 


of bits of plants 
pressed closely together. Sometimes the full 
form, or fossil, of a fern or leaf may be seen. 
As the crust of the earth slowly shrank and 
wrinkled, the land was raised and lowered. 
Even now it is slowly moving in 
some places, just as it was during cade aie 
the Coal Period. At that time tribution 
parts of the old sea bottom were raised above 


How coal beds 
were formed, 
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the water, forming extensive plains in the 
eastern part of North America. Those 
plains were so low and level that vast swamps 
were formed, in which vegetation grew. 
It was probably much warmer here at that 
time than now, and the rains were far heavier. 
In consequence, the vegetation was very rank, 
as in a tropical jungle. Possibly it was even 


much ranker than that found to-day in the 


sea, and layers of mud, sand, and gravel 
collected over them. These have since 
been hardened into layers of rock, making 
sedimentary rock, previously mentioned; 
and the vegetation beneath them has been 
changed, by the pressure of the layers of 
rock above them, into coal. After another 
long period the sea bottom was raised 
once more, and dense swamp vegetation 
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Everglades of Florida or the forests of the 
Amazon. 

The plants of the Coal Period were very 
different from those of the present; indeed, 
although some of the ferns resembled those 
of to-day, no kinds of trees that we now know 
grew in those ancient forests. 

After the plants had grown in the swamps 
for hundreds of years, and had formed layers 
of vegetable matter, sometimes to a depth 
of many feet, the plains sank beneath the 


Fig. 4. — Coal fields, iron ore deposits, and steel centers in the United States 


grew again. After many more centuries 
the plains again sank, and the swamp vege- 
tation was covered over as before. This 
rising and sinking of the land continued for 
ages, one set of layers of mud, sand, gravel, 
and vegetation being covered up by another, 
until many such sets were formed, pro- 
ducing many seams of coal separated by 
layers of rock. ‘These are usually only two 
or three feet thick, but some are as much as 
ten or fifteen feet in thickness. Can you 
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explain why pieces of black rock, called 
shale, are often found in coal ? 

The distribution of these coal beds in the 
United States is shown in Fig. 4. What 
facts do you observe there? Judged from 
their extent, the swamps may possibly have 
a. as much as one tenth of the area of 


= the continent. 


When the plants died they fell into the 
water, making a woody matting which did 
not fully 
decay be- 
cause the water pre- 
vented air from reach- 
ing it. If it could 
then have been dug 
up and dried, it would 
have made good fuel. 
Indeed, in Ireland, 
Norway, and _ other 
cool, moist lands, it 
is now possible to dig 
such woody matter 
out of the swamps 
and dry it for burn- 
ine (Hig. 5). Such 
fuel, called peat, is 
much used for cook- 
ing and heating. 
Some of the poorer 
coals, known as /ig- 
nite, are little more than peat beds partly 
changed to mineral coal. 

Other beds, having far more pressure upon 
them, have been changed to harder coal. 
One kind of coal, called anthracite, found 
in eastern Pennsylvania, has been so greatly 
changed that it is as hard as some rocks, 
and is known as hard coal. But most of the 
coal, like that of western Pennsylvania and 
the North Central States, although a real 
mineral and harder than lignite, is not so 


The different 
kinds of coal 


Fig. 5.— Digging peat in Ireland 


hard as anthracite. This is called soft, or 
bituminous, coal. The difference in hard- 
ness between anthracite and bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania is due not to difference in 
age, but to a difference in pressure between 
various areas when the highlands were being 
formed. , 

The history of our mountain systems. — 
During the thousands of years that the conti- 
nent was slowly growing, mountain sys- 

tems were 


Some facts 
forming in in the 

ory of the 
East and Highland 

and the 
the West. Western 
These were Cordillera 


caused by the shrink- 
ing and wrinkling of 
the: earth's } -enus# 
They have had a 
great influence upon 
our climate, and 
therefore upon our 
crops, our animals, 
and ourselves. 

Most of the land 
in the Appalachian 
Highland (Fig. 1) was 
uplifted just after 
the Coal Perouse 
; Since then it has been 
slowly worn away by weathering and by run- 
ning water, and thus lowered so that the 
mountains are now neither very high nor 
very rugged. Still, there are some peaks 
which rise more than a mile above sea level. 

The western mountains, or Cordilleran 
Highland, are younger and therefore less worn 
down than those of the Appalachian High- 
land. For this reason they are much more 
rugged, with many deep canyons and lofty 
peaks, a few of which rise three miles and 
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Locate Mt. Shasta on the map (Fig. 1). 
is about 4,000 feet. 
upper slopes. 
more above sea level. This, of course, in- 
cludes the elevation of the broad plateau on 
which they rest, which itself is in many places 
more than a mile in height, or as high as the 
mountain peaks of the East. Some of these 
mountains are still growing, and now and 
then an earthquake is caused as the mountain 
rocks slip and move under the great strain. 

While the mountains of the Appalachian 
Highland and Cordilleran Highland have 
been caused by the wrinkling of 
the earth’s crust, many of the 
mountain peaks in the West have 
been formed in a different way. They are 


How volcanic 
mountains 
were formed 


Rocky Mountains 
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Great Plains 


Fig. 6.— Mt. Shasta, a volcanic peak of California 


What is its elevation above the sea? 
What, therefore, is the actual height of the mountain? 
The lower mountain in the foreground is called Black Butte. 


sot 


© Keystone View Co., Inc. 


It rises from a base whose altitude 
There are several small glaciers on its 


conical in form and are built up of material 
that was forced to the surface from within the 
earth when they were active volcanoes. Las- 
sen Peak, in California, is now active; so are 
many in Alaska, Mexico, and Central America. 

Great quantities of lava formerly flowed 
out of fissures or crevices in the rock and 
spread over the surface of the plateau about 
the bases of many of these mountains. 
Hundreds of ‘thousands of square miles of 
the western part of the United States were 
thus covered with lava. 

How the Mississippi Basin was formed. — 
From the mountain systems of the East and 


Appalachian 9; 
'Bhlan 
id 


Mississippi River 


Fig. 7. — Diagram of a cross section of the United States at about the thirty-seventh parallel 
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West, the land slopes gently toward the Mis- 
sissippi River (Fig. 7). These slopes form 
a trough, through the lowest part of which 
this river flows. It was mainly by the uplift 
of the mountains on its two sides that this 
broad trough was formed. Observe its width 
onthe map of the United States (Fig. 17). 
Like the mountains, this extensive region, 
called the Great Central Plain (Fig. 1), 
has had a long history. At one time 
so much of it was under water that a sea 
extended from what is now the Gulf of Mexico 


all the way to the Arctic Ocean. In the rock 
layers that lie beneath the soil of the lowland 
are found many fossils of shells, coral, and 
fish that lived in this ancient sea. When 
these animals died, their harder remains 
were buried in the beds of sand, clay, and 
gravel that have since become rock. 

After long ages most of this ancient sea 
bottom was raised to form dry land, although 
a part of it — from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
southern part of Illinois — remained under 
water for a long time afterward. Into this 
sea the Mississippi and other 
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Fig. 8. — Glaciated and unglaciated portions of North America 


Trace the southern border of the area covered by the Great Ice Sheet, 
How much of North America was glaciated? 
What portion has deep or 
thick soils within the glaciated area? In areas of thin soils, the Ice Sheet 
In areas of thick soils, it 


known as the glaciated area. 
What portion of the continent has thin soils? 


scraped away, or eroded, more than it deposited. 
deposited more than it eroded. 
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rivers discharged their floods 
and dropped their load of sedi- 
ment, swept from the plains 
and distant mountains. As 
time went on, the river sedi- 
ment partly filled up this 
sea and formed deltas and flood 
plains which, raised by a slight 
uplift, are among the most 
fertile lands of our country. 
And now the Mississippi River 
seems bent on filling up the 
Gulf of Mexico itself. Already 
it has built its delta far out 
into the Gulf, as you can see 
(Fig. 1). 

The Great Ice Sheet.— Long 
after the coal beds and the 
mountains were How vast 
formed, there pis te 
‘came another were formed 
series of very important events 
on this continent. It became, 
at various periods separated 
from one another by long in- 
tervals of time, far colder 
than it now is, just as during 
the Coal Period it was much 
warmer. Indeed, it became 
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so cold that sheets of ice, or glaciers, were 
_ formed, so great that they covered most of 
the northern part of North America. 

An ice sheet similar to those ancient ones 
may still be seen in Greenland (Fig. 1). 
Except along the very coast, the immense 
island of Greenland is now buried beneath a 
glacier which is as large as fifteen states 
the size of New York State. 

The Greenland glacier is made of snow 
that has fallen in immense quantities on 
the high interior. You know that you can 
change a snowball into ice by pressing 
it in your hands. In a similar way, the 
pressure of the great mass of snow in Green- 
land has changed the lower layers into ice. 
As the snow collects and becomes ice, it 
spreads out, or flows, from the interior toward 
the coast. The great glaciers that grew up 
in North America no doubt were produced 
by snow and spread out in the same way. _ 

The last of these, which we shall refer 
to as the Great Ice Sheet, covered most of 
Extent of the the northeastern part of North 


eae dee 4 America, reaching about as far 
eet, an f 

changes that South as New York City and the 
it made 


Ohio and Missouri rivers; but, 
as you can see from the map (Fig. 8), it did 
not reach very far south in the Northwest. 

The Greenland glacier, moving toward 
the sea, drags away the soil, tears off frag- 
ments of the rock, and scours the rock layers 
as if it were a mighty sandpaper. The 
movement is very slow, yet the ice is always 
pushing onward to the sea, where enormous 
icebergs are constantly breaking off and 
floating away (p. 188). The Great Ice 
Sheet did the same things. 

Being very thick and therefore very heavy, 
it swept away the soil that covered the land. 
Not only did it do this, but, with the help of 
rock fragments held fast in its bottom, it 
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Fig. os Rock surface stripped of soil and 
smoothed by glacial ice 

scraped off pieces of the solid rock and 
carried them forward with it. As it slowly 
moved over the surface, it also ground 
bowlders and pebbles together and rubbed 
them against the solid rock, scratching and 
grooving it (Fig. 9). Scratches thus made 
may still be seen pointing north and south. 

The rock and soil that the glacier carried 
along were finally left in various places 
by the melting of the ice. Great heaps of 
clay and gravel, called moraines, were de- 
posited along the outer margin wherever 
that remained stationary for a considerable 
period. Some of the moraine hills, or 
hummocks, are between one and two hun- 
dred feet high. 

After standing for a while, and building a 
moraine in one place, the front of the glacier 
melted away toward the north; and each 
time that it halted it built up new moraines 
along its front. During the thousands of 
years that the Great Ice Sheet lasted, it 
carried millions of tons of clay and rock 
from one place to another, and built many 
low moraine hills, very irregular in shape. 

The work of rasping, digging, carrying, and 
dumping which was done by the Ice Sheet 
has caused it to be likened to a combined 
file, plow, and dump cart of enormous size. 
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It was this Ice Sheet which caused the great 
number of lakes and ponds in the northeastern 
part of North America. Min- 
nesota alone is said to have ten 
thousand, and in New England 
also there are many thousands 
(Figs. 32 and 77). Most of the states out- 
side the region covered by the Ice Sheet 
have very few lakes. 

The manner in which these lakes were 
formed is as follows. The load of clay and 
bowlders, or drift, was not dumped evenly 
over the land. Hollows and ridges were left, 
and after the ice melted, water filled the 
hollows, forming ponds and lakes. In other 
cases the drift partly filled valleys and thus 
built dams, behind which ponds and lakes 
collected. 

Even our Great Lakes probably did not 
exist before the coming of the Ice Sheet. 
Their basins occupy broad river valleys 
which have been blocked by dams of drift 
and deepened by the plowing of the ice. 

The Ice Sheet has also had an important in- 
fluence upon our manufacturing. The deposit 
of drift in valleys often so filled 
them that, after the ice was gone, 
the streams were forced to seek new courses. 
These courses sometimes lay down steep 
slopes, or across buried ledges, over which 
the water now tumbles in many rapids and 
falls. Even the great cataract of Niagara 
(Fig. 27) was caused in this way, and the 
same is true of the falls and rapids of hilly 
New England (p. 34) and New York. The 
many lakes are reservoirs that help to main- 
tain a constant flow of water. In this way 
certain regions, as we shall see, came to 
have the abundant water power which has 
helped to make them important manufactur- 
ing regions. In most sections of our country 
not reached by the ice, rapids and falls are 


Effects of 
the work of 
the Ice Sheet 


1. Upon our 
lakes 


2. Upon our 
manufacturing 


much less common. Did the Ice Sheet cover 
the land on which you live? (See Fig. 8.) 

A third important influence of the Ice 
Sheet was upon the soil, and therefore upon 
our farming. In many parts of 3 gpon our 
the country the soil has been #8ticulture 
made by the decay or weathering of the rock ; 
but in the areas which the ice covered, the 
weathered rock was swept away, and drift 
was left in its place. Here the soil was 
made by the grinding of rocks together, 
much as flour is made by grinding wheat; 
in fact, some glacial clay is called rock flour. 
In some places the layer of drift that the 
ice left is several hundred feet deep. 

On the other hand, in some places the 
ice failed to grind the rock into tiny bits, but 
left many pebbles, and even large bowlders, 
to cover the ground and hinder the farmer. 
In other places the great quantities of water 
supplied by the melting ice washed away 
much of the rock flour. This left extensive 
sand and gravel plains that are by no means 
fertile. 

Formation of the coast line. — In studying 
the Mississippi Basin and the formation of 
coal, we saw that the sea bot- pont 
tom, and even the dry land, are movements 
not always the same. On the ofstperland 
contrary, they may slowly rise or sink. 
Such changes in the level of the land are 
even now in progress in many places, though 
the process is so slow that many years, and 
even centuries, must pass before the changes 
become evident. For instance, much of the 


‘land along the eastern coast of the United 


States is probably sinking, while portions of 
our western coast are rising. 

Some of the recent changes in the level of 
the land have had an important Effects of 
effect. This is shown on our Si@&ing of our 


northern 
northeastern coast, where the coast 
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land has sunk several hundred feet. By this 
sinking, the ocean water has been allowed 
to enter the valleys, leaving the higher land 
to form peninsulas, capes, and islands, while 
the valleys have become harbors, bays, and 
straits (Fig. 1). : 

Many good harbors were made by this 
sinking of the land, the best being where 
rivers enter the sea. When the land was 
higher, the streams carved out broad valleys ; 
but as the land sank, the sea entered, forming 
extensive bays. That is the way in which 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence was formed; also 
New York, Delaware, Chesapeake, and San 
Francisco bays, as well as many other excel- 
lent harbors on the east and west coasts. 
What rivers carved out the bays mentioned ? 
(See Figs. 32 and 175.) 

Bordering our eastern coast is a broad 
ocean-bottom plain, called the continental 
shelf, where the water is com- 


The rising of ‘ i 
our southern paratively shallow (F ioe” SE), 
ge If the continental shelf were 


raised a few hundred feet, it would form a 
plain. 

That part of the Southern States which 
borders the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean was once a part of this continental 
shelf, but has been elevated above sea level 
and now forms a low plain (Fig. 1). After 
this plain was raised, however, and after 
rivers had cut shallow valleys, the coast was 
slightly lowered ; thus bays and sounds were 
formed. The Florida peninsula is also a sea 
bottom that has been slightly lifted above the 
ocean. 

Present size, shape, and position of our 
continent. — After the many changes that 
have gone on during many long ages, owing 
to the rising and sinking of the land, North 
America is now third in size among the seven 
continents of the earth. Which are larger? 
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Il 


Which are smaller? (Look up in Appendix.) 
The continent has the form of a triangle, 
with the broadest portion in the north. 
Compare its shape with that of South 
America (Fig. 251); of Africa (Fig. 472). 

The northern part is so wide that Alaska 
extends to within fifty miles of Asia. Labra- 
dor, however, the part of the continent that 
extends farthest east, is over 2,000 miles 
from Europe. 

Importance of this position. — Most of the 
inhabitants of North America live far to the 
south of Alaska and Labrador, where the 
oceans are much broader. Thus the densely 
populated portion of the continent is a long 
distance from Europe on the east, and a still 
greater distance from Asia on the west. 
This wide separation from other continents 
has had a great influence upon the history 
of the people of North America. It helps 
to explain, for instance, why the Spanish 
colonies were able to win their independence 
from Spain, and the United States its inde- 
pendence from England; for the distance 
across the sea was too great for the mother 
countries to send large armies and the sup- 
plies necessary for their support. 

Our distance from other continents helps 
also to explain the growth of our industries. 
At first the colonies imported even bricks, 
doors, and furniture from Europe. But it 
proved so troublesome and expensive to 
carry such goods so far that our settlers 
soon learned to produce most of the articles 
they needed for themselves. Thus we early 
began to manufacture. 

Now that men have learned the use of 
steam, the distance from other countries is 
not so serious a drawback. Sailing vessels 
are very slow and always at the mercy of 
winds and storms. Steamships, on the other 
hand, are easily controlled, and may go as 
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One dot represents 100,000 people 


Fig. 10. — Distribution of population in North America 


It must not be thought that the entire hun- 
dred thousand are congregated at the place indicated by each dot, except in the case 
On the other hand, they are distributed more or less evenly over the area 
Cities of 200,000 or more are represented by a group of dots in 


Each dot represents 100,000 people. 


of cities. 
between the dots. 
which the dots are very close together. 


far in one day as the old-fashioned sailing 
vessels traveled in a week. With the use 
of steam, therefore, emigrants from Europe 
have found their way here by millions; and 
trade with Europe and other parts of the 
world has rapidly developed. Steam hasmade 
the ocean an excellent highway for reaching 
distant points. Thus our separation from 
other continents has helped in many ways 


to make us independ- 
ent, without bringing 
serious disadvantages. 


Facts to be especially 
well fixed.—1. The way 
in which coal was formed. 
2. The three kinds of coal, 
and the location of the 
principal beds. 3. The 
location of the Appala- 
chian Highland and the 
Cordilleran Highland. 4. 
The effects of the Great 
Ice Sheet. 5. The effects of 
the sinking and rising of 
our coast line. 

Problems for independ- 
ent study.—1. What 
signs would you look for, 
to tell whether or not the 
Ice Sheet had covered a 
certain section? ‘Tarr, 
Ralph S., and von En- 
geln, O. D.:*° New Physt- 
cal Geography, revised 
edition, pp. 246-297 
(Macmillan). Are there 
any such signs in your 
neighborhood? 2. Make 
a collection of different 
kinds of coal, including 


peat. See what proof you 
can find of the statement 
that coal has been made 
from plants. Allen, N. 
B.: Geographical and In- 
dustrial Studies: United 
States, Chapter XI (Ginn) ; Fisher, E. F.: Resources 
and Industries of U. S., pp. 143-144; National 
Geographic Magazine, Nov., 1918, pp. 423- 
429. 3. Hunt for fossils in your neighborhood. 
4. Make a collection of specimens of different rocks 
to illustrate the kinds mentioned in the text. 
5. Make a drawing showing the extent of the Great 
Ice Sheet, particularly the states that were covered 
wholly or partly by it. 6. The icebergs from the 
Greenland glacier are a source of great danger. 
What is the danger, and what precautions are 
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taken to escape it? Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 
14, Pp. 626-627; Gibson, J. C.: Wealth of the 
World’s Waste Places, Chapter XIV; World Book, 
vol. 4, pp. 2903-2904. 

How to make use of the headings in this book. — 
Each section of the text in this book is the answer 
to some question. You should keep this question 
in mind as you read. In that way you can easily 
discover the principal facts. 

What the question is for each section is suggested 
by the sectional heading in black type. For ex- 
ample, on p. 7 is the heading How the Missis- 


sippi Basin was formed. The question thus sug- 
gested is “How was the Mississippi Basin formed? ” 
The answer occupies three paragraphs. Then comes 
the topic (p. 8) The Great Ice Sheet, under which 
the first question suggested is, ‘‘How were vast 
sheets of ice formed?” and the second, ‘‘ What 
was the extent of the Great Ice Sheet and what 
changes did it make?” As you begin a section 
you should note the question indicated in the 
heading ; you should make sure that you have a 
fairly complete answer to it before proceeding to 
the next section. 


II. Lire upon THE CONTINENT 


Po.urticaL Unit or Group 


UNITED STATES . 
ALASKA . AS aoe, bebe foie 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND . 
GREENLAND 
MEXIco . 
WEstT INDIES . 
CENTRAL AMERICA . 
NortH AMERICA . 


AREA IN POPULATION PopuLATION 
Square MILES 1928 (EST.) 1920 

3,026,800 120,013,000 105,711,000 
586,400 60,000 55,000 
3,857,400 9,662,000 9,051,000 
827,300 15,000 14,000 
760,300 14,500,000 14,235,000 
91,168 11,005,000 I0,200,000 
215,949 6,572,000 5,917,COO 
93355,000 161,857,000 145,183,000 


Questions. — Which one of the above countries or 
groups of countries is shown to be the most densely 
populated? Which is the most sparsely populated ? 


Distribution of inhabitants of North 
America. — As shown by the above table, 
‘there are now about 162,000,000 inhabitants 
in North America. Note how many of 
these live in the United States; Canada; 
Mexico; Central America. Fig. 10 shows 
how unevenly they are distributed. Since 
each dot represents 100,000 people, by 
counting the dots in any particular area you 
can learn how many people it contains. In 
some areas, however, the dots are crowded 
too closely together to be counted, while in 
other broad areas there are too few inhabit- 
ants to allow any dots at all. Point out 
some of the most densely populated areas, 
and some that have few or no inhabitants. 


Why there are few inhabitants in the far 
North. — Why are the people so unevenly 
distributed ? Fig. 12 suggests why there are 
few in the far North. North of a certain line 
that you see on the map, the average tem- 
perature even during the warmest summer 
month does not go above 50° Fahrenheit. 
That area is the region of cool summers and 
extreme winters. The summer days are long, 
but the sun’s rays strike the earth at such 
a slant as to lose part of their strength. The 
surface thaws out to a depth of a few inches, 
but there is ice in the swamps at all seasons. 
The winters, of course, are very cold, the | 
thermometer often going down to 50° and 
more below zero. 

In such a region agriculture is indeed out 
of the question. In fact, it is too cold even 
for trees, except possibly on some south- 
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facing slopes. Even these are more like 


vines than trees, sometimes rising only a few 
inches above the ground. 

Since there is so little vegetation, few large 
The caribou, 


land animals can thrive. 


NORTH AMERICA 


point. Therefore there are plenty of sea 
animals of all sizes, from those so small that 
they cannot be seen without a microscope, 


to the whale, the largest of all animals. 


On account of the unfavorable conditions 
for, agriculture, man can do 
little in all this region ex- 
cept hunt and fish. Human 
habitations are here chiefly 
along. the coast. Where 
hunting and fishing are the 
principal occupations, there 
can be few inhabitants. It is 
probable, therefore, that the 
belt of cool summers and ex- 


treme winters will never be 


thickly populated. 


Why the population is so 


ST Cool Summers 
ezzAjand Extreme Winters. 


Mild Summers and “b 
Extreme Winters 


Hot Summersand Cold Winters 
Mild Summers and Cool Winters 
‘arm Summersand Mild Winters 
MW Extreme Summers and Mild Winters 
Always Mild 
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140° Longitude West 190° from Greenwich 90° 


small in western North 
America.—South Influence of 
of this region are a ne 
several belts that population 

are warmer the farther south 
they le. .-Thewfirst-is: fat 
described on the map as the 
- region of mild summers and 
extreme winters. Trace its 
boundaries. Next comés the 
belt of hot summers and cold 
winters, after which is the 
belt of extreme summers and 
mild winters; and, still far- 
ther south, an area marked 


Modified from Képpen and Jefferson 
Fig. 12. — Temperature regions of North America 


moose, fox, and polar bear are the principal 
four-footed beasts; but birds are more nu- 
merous. Many more animals have their 
homes in the sea than upon the land, be- 
cause there, except at the very surface, the 
temperature never goes below the freezing 


always hot. Note what por- 
tion of the continent is in- 
cluded in each of these. 
Bordering the Pacific are regions in which 
the temperatures are moderated by the 
winds that blow in from the ocean. The 
northern part of this coast and a narrow 
belt inland from it is a region of mild 
summers and cool winters. What tem- 
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perature region is east of this? Farther 
south is a region that is always mild, and still 
farther south is a region of warm summers 
and mild winters. What temperature belts 
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and extreme winters. The sagebrush is the 
most common plant, being common throughout 
the arid area. Others are the century plant 
and the cactus. Some of them have no leaves, 


are directly east of these, 
beyond the limits of the 
ocean’s influence ? 

Only the northern half of 
the first of these belts, which 
includes a large part of 
Canada, is too cold for agri- 
culture. What does Fig. 10 
tell you about its popula- 
tion? Yet a low tempera- 
ture is not the only reason 
for a thin population, for 
the same figure shows a 
very scant population in 
most of western North Amer- 
ica from Canada southward 
across the United States far 
into Mexico. What are the 
reasons for this? 

Fig. 13 suggests the answer. 
It shows that over most of 
pealcoccor « Uusqregion the 
rainfall on the rainfall is slight. 
population 
1. The general How many 

inches do you 


rule 
For an explanation of 
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in inches 


10 to 20 


20 to 40 


find ? 
this light rainfall see p. 131. 
Where the fall is less than 
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twenty inches the ordinary 
kind of agriculture cannot 
be carried on. Point out 
the areas that have less 
than that amount. Some 
sections have less than ten 
inches, and are deserts or semi-deserts. 
Locate them. 

Where there is so little rain, vegetation is 
almost as scant as in the belt of cool summers 


Fig. 


Regions that have a rainfall of twenty inches or more may be considered as 


humid; from ten to 


Wins. Bug. Cow N. Ye 
After Gannett and Office of Farm Management, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


13. — Annual rainfall in North America 


twenty inches, semi-arid; less than ten inches, arid. What 


meridian marks approximately the western border of the humid portion of North 
America? About how much of the United States is humid? How much arid 
and semi-arid? Answer the same questions for Canada. 


so that they expose little surface to the air, 
and thereby suffer little from evaporation. 
Of some the root systems are larger than 
the parts of the plants above ground. 
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Coniferous Forests — Mostly removed in southern 


On’ g 
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ing now in South and on Pacific ine 

WSS Broad Leaved Temperate Forests — Mostly removed; land tilled. “4 

Grasslands — Moist (eastern) portions suitable for agriculture. Dry costs RIC 
(western) portions for grazing, Dry farming practical in some parts, 

Semi-desert, Scrub Woodlands, and Cold Treeless Regions 

4 Irrigated areas shown thus ae 


Tropical Forests — Very little tillage. Suitable for plantation agriculture. 
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Fig. 14. — The plant regions of North America 


1. In what portion of the continent is the cold treeless region? In what 
temperature region is this portion of the continent? 2. What country has the 
largest area of evergreen, or coniferous, forests? 3. Why are there coniferous 
forests in the Appalachian and the Cordilleran highlands similar to those of 
Canada? 4. In what part of the United States are there broad leaved trees? 
What is the rainfall in this area? 5. Where are the grasslands of the continent ? 
What is the rainfall in the eastern part of this region? In the western? 
6. What is the rainfall in the semi-desert and scrub vegetation region? Small 
areas of this large region are true desert. Is this region as useless for agriculture 
as the cold treeless region? Only a few of the irrigated areas are shown here. 
For a more complete irrigation map see Fig. 156. 

7. Show the relation of rainfall to types of plants along the fortieth parallel 
in the United States from east to west. 8. Why should the east and north- 
east portions of Cuba, Haiti, and Central America have tropical forests while 
the south slopes have scrub? See Fig. 13. 9. Why is Yucatan a grassland? 
See Fig. 13. 

The locations of the boundaries of this map are to be considered only as 
approximate. No sharp line can be drawn between types of vegetation. 


Possibly you know other 
ways in which such plants 
adapt themselves to a dry 
climate. 

Most of these plants are 
of very little use to man; 
but there is a grass in many 
districts that is especially 
valuable for grazing. 

The many mountains in 
this region also make much 
of the surface too rough for 
agriculture, even if there 
were sufficient rainfall. 
Name the principal moun- 
tain systems, and show their 
extent (Fig. 1). In one 
way, however, these moun- 
tains are helpful. They 
receive more rain than the 
lower lands about them, and 
thus permit more abundant 
vegetation and animal life. 

For a long time the arid 
region was like the cold re- 
gion in being of 2. Some excep- 
little use to man. ons toit 
It was valuable mainly for 
hunting and grazing, and 
could therefore support few 
inhabitants. If you compare 
Fig. 10 with Fig. 13, you 
will see that the more densely 
populated areas are in gen- 
eral those that have the 
heavier rains. Yet, if you 
examine the map closely, 
you will discover that this 
rule does not always apply. 
There are many important 
exceptions in this portion of 
the continent. For example, 
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a small section of southern California is 
densely populated. Although the climate 
of this region is very dry, its popula- 
tion has in recent years been rapidly in- 
creasing. You will learn the explanation of 
this later in your study of the Western 
States (p. 140). , 

Some of the reasons for the great population 
in the eastern portion of the continent. — 
The more densely populated areas shown 
on Fig. 10 are usually regions that have three 
important advantages: their 

___ temperature, particularly during 
aaa the summer, is high enough, 
temperatures, their rainfall is heavy enough, 
and level land ond the surface of the land is 
level enough for profitable agriculture. 
Agriculture is the greatest occupation in the 
world; more persons are engaged in it than 
in any other; and all the others are greatly 
dependent upon it. 

Note the temperatures of the more densely 
populated portions of the continent. In 
which of the belts just mentioned do these 
densely settled areas lie? What do you 
discover about their rainfall and surface 
features? Do they have the three advan- 
tages just named? 

No doubt you quickly find some excep- 
tions. For example, a part of Mexico that 
is thickly populated has only a light rainfall. 
Also, the state of Pennsylvania, whose popu- 
lation is nearly equal to that of all our 
Western States together, is somewhat moun- 
tainous. What has brought so many people 
to these localities in spite of such disadvan- 
tages you will learn in your later study of 
geography. 

On the other hand, some of the regions 
that meet these three conditions admirably 
have very thin populations. They may be 
too hot and unhealthful, or too swampy, or 


The larger 
areas of 


not fertile enough. for agriculture. Can you 
find any such regions? 

It is evident that climate and surface fea- 
tures have exerted a great influence upon the 
density of population of the The great 
different parts of our continent. variety of fac- 

tors determin- 
They have prevented large sec- ing density of 
tions from becoming populated ; Population — 
have kept the population scant in other sec- 
tions ; and in still others have greatly favored 
settlement. 

It is true also that there are many other 
factors that influence density of population 
besides these two. For example, much 
depends upon the advantages of a given area 
for trade with other areas; upon its mineral 
deposits; and upon the ease with which ma- 
terials can be transported from one place to 
another. 

How a great many factors have worked 
together — some helping and others hinder- 
ing—to determine the population in each 
part of the continent, makes up a large part 
of the study of geography. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The most 
densely and the most sparsely populated sections 
of North America, with the explanation of each. 
2. The effect of the Cordilleran Highland upon the 
rainfall of the western half of the United 
States. 

Problems for independent study.—1. How are 
some of the animals in the far North protected 
from being discovered by their enemies or by their 
prey through their coloring? Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, vol. VI, p. 731 (see Colours of Animals) ; Tarr, 
R. S., and von Engeln, O. D.: New Physical Geog- 
raphy, pp. 555-556 (Macmillan). 2. One industry 
besides hunting and fishing may flourish extensively 
in the far North. What is it? Higginson, E.: 
Alaska, pp. 253-255 (Macmillan). What reasons 
can you give for expecting its development in 
the not very distant future? 3. Name the principal 
kinds of coniferous and broad-leaved trees of North 
America (see Fig. 14). Also, collect pictures, or 
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make drawings or paintings, of them. Rogers, 
J. E.: Trees That Every Child Should Know (Double- 
day Page). 4. What, do you imagine, would be 
the eect upon the density of population about 
New York City if the temperature there became as 
cold as in northern Canada? If it became as hot 
as in southern Mexico? 5. Would North America 
have a larger or a smaller population if the broader 
part of the triangle were in the south instead of in 
the north? 
A class or school library that would be especially 
valuable for geography — It would make your work 
in geography much more interesting if you would 
start a class or school library for that subject. 
There are some magazines and other publications 
which you ought to have at hand for use when you 
have spare time, or for which you might sign up, 
as you would in a public library, and take home 
with you to read. You ought first to take a 
good daily newspaper. Among the good maga- 
zines for which you might subscribe are the fol- 
lowing : 
Nattonal Geographic Magazine, Washington, 
BAN G8 

The World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y. 

St. Nicholas, The Century Company, New York 
City. 


The Literary Digest, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York City. 

Youth’s Companion, Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Current History, New York Times Company, 
New York City: 

Among especially valuable reference works are 

the following: 

The World Almanac and Encyclopedia (The 
Press Publishing Company, New York City). 

The Statesman’s Year-Book (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). 

The World Book (W. F. Quarrie & Co., 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago), an encyclopedia in 
eight volumes for young people. 

The Book of Knowledge (The Grolier Society, 
2 W. 45th St., New York City), an encyclopedia 
in twenty volumes for young people. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (F. E. Compton 
& Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago), an 
encyclopedia in eight volumes for schools. 

Your class can also purchase some publications 
by the government, while many may be obtained 
without charge by writing to your congressman or 
senator. If you write to the Superintendent of 
Public Documents, Washington, D. C., you can 
secure a list of those issued. 


III. Principat PEOPLES oF NortH AMERICA 


The Indians. — The early white settlers 
of North America were greatly deceived re- 
garding the numbers of Indians 
in the regions that they visited: 
Although the Indians were very 
thinly scattered over large areas, their natural 
routes of travel were the same as those of 
the white man —the waterways. These 
were selected as sites for their villages, for 
they furnished drinking water and fish and 
permitted easy travel by canoe for hunting 
or war or barter. Nearly all the early 
missions, forts, and trading posts were thus 
located. Many explorers knew nothing of 
the country lying back of the rivers and 
rashly concluded that Indian villages were 
as numerous there as along the streams. 


Their 
number and 
distribution 


We now know that people who depend for 
their living mainly upon hunting and fishing 
need a large area from which to get their 
food. In the eastern half of the United 
States, it is probable that an Indian village 
of 100 persons required at least 100 square 
miles of hunting and fishing grounds and 
possibly even 200 or 300. Where corn, beans, 
yams, and other vegetables were raised, less 
land would be required. If each Indian re- 
quired two square miles of land to supply him 
with food and clothing, how many Indians 
might there be in the eastern half of the 
United States? 

There were probably not more than 
1,000,000 Indians in North America north 
of the Rio Grande about the time that 
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Columbus discovered America. At the pres- 
ent time there are 356,000 in the United 
States and about 120,000 in Canada. There 
have always, however, been far greater num- 
bers in Mexico and Central America. 

Some of the early tribes lived a primitive 
life, but others had advanced far toward civil- 


The tee ization. The primitive tribes 
acter of their raised Indian corn, pumpkins, 
civilization 


and tobacco; they baked pot- 
tery; used tools and weapons 
made of stone; and lived in 
villages. 

Indians that were more 
nearly civilized lived in the 
southwestern part of what is 
now the United States, in Mex- 
ico, and in Central America. 
Though much of this region is 
arid, the Indians raised crops 
by irrigation and built houses 
of stone and sun-dried brick. 
These tribes lived in villages 
or pueblos, as do many of the 
more advanced peoples in arid 
sections. 

The most noted among the 
Indians of Mexico were the 
Aztecs, who lived in and near 
the region where the City of 
Mexico now stands. ‘They 
had a much better government than other 
North American tribes; they mined gold 
and silver and made various articles out of 
these metals; they wove blankets, and 
ornamented their pottery and their build- 
ings in an artistic manner. 

All these Indians, for the most part, 
lived the quiet life of the farmer. They 
preferred peace to war, and a settled home 
to the nomadic life of the hunter. 

Although some tribes thus approached 


ee 
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civilization, the Indians, as a 
became a powerful people. 
several reasons for this. 

One is that instead of form- 
ing a union and living at peace 
with one another, they were 
divided into many independent 
tribes. Each tribe had a certain area over 
which it could roam and hunt; if it went 
beyond this, war might follow. War very 


race, never 
There are 


Why they 
never became 
more 
powerful 


1. The fre- 
quency of war 


© E. M. Newman 


Fig. 15. — A portion of a Pueblo Indian village on a mesa 


In New Mexico and Arizona Indians known as Pueblo Indians (Spanish 
for “‘ village ’’) live in villages the houses of which are made of stone and adobe 
or dried mud. Their cultivated fields, many of which are irrigated, are on 
the more level land below. 


often did follow. Thus they were constantly 
weakened by fighting. 

The level nature of a large part of the 
country greatly increased this danger of war, 
and prevented any one tribe from advancing 
in civilization, much beyond its neighbors. 
Had the surface of North America been very 
mountainous, there might have been some 
places where a tribe would have been pro- 
tected by surrounding mountain walls. 
Then these Indians might have devoted 
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themselves to other work than war; and 
they might even have collected wealth and 
developed important industries. 

But the vast plains of the Mississippi 
Basin and the extensive plains and low 
mountains of the East afforded little pro- 
tection. If any one tribe had built good 
homes and collected treasures within them, 
the neighboring Indians would surely have 
attacked them. The Aztecs were constantly 
in danger from this source. The fact, how- 
ever, that they were partly protected by 
mountains and deserts was one of the reasons 
why they became more civilized than the 
Indians of the Northeast. 

The fact that the Indians had no domestic 
animals for use in agriculture was another 
reason why they did not make 
more progress. ‘The horse, cow, 
ass, sheep, goat, and hog are 
of great service in. supplying food and ma- 
terials for clothing or for helping in agri- 
culture. Without them farm work becomes 
severe drudgery, because it is then necessary 
to do everything by hand. Since the Indians 
had few of these animals to help them, they 
could do but little farming. Since they 
made so little use of the land and were there- 
fore widely scattered, it became easy for the 
white man to take possession of the territory 
which they had occupied. The white man 
felt that he was justified in doing this be- 
cause he could make better use of the soil, 
the forests, and the minerals. Do you think 
he was right? 

Instead of roaming about, as many 
formerly did, the Indians are now limited 
to certain territory assigned to them by 
our government, or have become American 
citizens and live as other citizens do. 

The Spaniards. — There was great excite- 
ment in Europe when it was proved that 


2. The lack of 
domestic ani- 
mals 


there were vast territories on this side of the 
Atlantic held by uncivilized people. America 
was pictured as containing all sorts of treas- 
ures, and European nations vied with one 
another in fitting out expeditions to take 
possession of them. 

Spain naturally led, for in the sixteenth 
century it was one of the most powerful 
nations of Europe; and it was the Spaniards 
who had sent Columbus on his voyage of 
discovery. The section reached by the 
Spaniards had a climate enough like their 
own to make them feel at home The portion 
there. Soon they came into pos- vatee ie 
session of most of South Amer- them 
ica, Central America, Mexico, and the south- 
western part of what is now the United 
States. They had one advantage over the 
English and French, who settled farther 
north: the portion of the continent which 
they explored is so narrow that they easily 
crossed it. Thus they were able to settle 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. It 
was largely because of this fact that they 
took possession of the western coast as far 
north as San Francisco. 

Why did they not hold this territory? 
Partly because they came here to get rich 
and return home, rather than Why they 
to make permanent homes for did not keep 
themselves. With that object ba 
they sought only for gold, silver, and pearls. 
Few of them settled in America. The wealth 
and energies of the Spaniards were also 
wasted for many years in the wars of the 
Emperor Charles V and King Philip II. 
Largely for these reasons, their control over 
this territory did not grow stronger as the 
years passed; and at the first opportunity 
the natives threw off their rule. The Spanish 
now hold no territory in the New World. 
The chief reminder of their former power 
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is the Spanish language, which is spoken in 
most of the countries of the New World 
south of the United States. 

The French.— The French began their 
settlements in a very different quarter, being 
early attracted to our coast by 
the excellent fishing on the New- 
foundland Banks (p. 188). Soon 
the fur trade with the Indians proved 
profitable, and the French took possession of 
Nova Scotia and the region along the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 

The value of the fur trade, together with 
a desire to convert the Indians to Chris- 
tianity, led them as far as the headwaters 
of the Mississippi River. Making their way 
southward to the mouth of that river, they 
took possession of a large part of the 
Mississippi Valley, calling it Louisiana in 
honor of their king, Louis XIV. Trace on 
the map (Fig. 17) the route they probably 
took in their canoes from Quebec to the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, and estimate 
the distance. 

In order to hold this vast territory, they 
established a chain of trading posts and 
forts from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico. One of the most important 
of these forts was built where Pittsburgh 
now stands. Many places in the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi valleys still have 
French names; for example, Lake Cham- 
plain, Marquette in Michigan, La Salle in 
Illinois, St. Louis, and New Orleans. Can 
you name others? 

The climate of the French territory was, 
on the whole, more favorable than that of 
4 See the Spanish country ; for, though 
why they lost rather severe in the St. Lawrence 
this territory Valley, it was neither hot enough 
to make people lazy, nor so cold as to dis- 
courage them. One of the greatest diff- 


Location of 
their settle- 
ments 
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culties was that the few scattered settlers 
were unable to protect all the vast territory 
to which the French laid claim. 

The English. — The Spanish and French 
left only a narrow strip along the Atlantic 
coast for other nations. Among Location 
those who made settlements oe eee 
there were the Dutch in New ments 
York and the Swedes in Delaware; but the 
English later captured New York City (then 
called New Amsterdam) from the Dutch, 
and extended their settlements along most 
of the coast from Florida to Nova Scotia. 

In several respects the portion that fell 
to the English seemed no more desirable 
than that held by the Spanish 
and French. Yet English-speak- 
ing peoples have managed not 
only to hold this, but also to 
add to it many of the possessions of the other 
two. At the present time the control of the 
entire continent, except Mexico, Central 
America, and a few small islands, is in the 
hands of either the United States or Great 
Britain. There is to-day a greater mixture of 
peoples in North America than in any other 
continent. In the United States alone there 
are thousands of emigrants from every nation 
of Europe and from the leading countries of 
Asia. English-speaking people have so ruled 
our country as to make it a place of refuge 
for all who are willing to work and desire a 
comfortable living. 

There are, of course, several explanations 
of this remarkable result. Differences in the 
characters of these three races, Reasons for 
no doubt, partly account for it. is increase 
Yet there are other causes also, as is shown 
in the following paragraphs. 

The English emigrated to North America 
in greater numbers than the French or 
Spanish, for England was the most densely 


Territory 
occupied by 
English- 
speaking 
people 
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populated of these three European countries. 
Not only were they thus the most numerous, 
but their new homes were in many respects 
the most favorably located; for the temper- 
ate climate of the central portion of North 
America is one of the best in the world for 
the production of energetic people. The 
warm summers allowed abundant harvests, 
while the long, cold winters forced the 
settlers to work hard in order to store up 
supplies for the cold season; yet, although 
they had to work a great deal, they still 
had energy left to use their leisure to good 
advantage. 

Again, the fact that the English were 
hemmed in by forest-covered mountains on 
the west, and by the French and Spanish 
on the north and south, also proved an 
advantage. On that account, they were 
kept close together; and when wars arose, 
they were better able to mass their forces. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Reasons 
why the Indians never became more powerful in 
North America. 2. The chief European nations 
who sent settlers to America, their modes of life, 
and their success as colonists. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. The three 
leading purposes in the settlement of the continent 
were to till the soil, hunt for gold, and trade in furs. 
Which of these, in the long run, was the most 
profitable? Why? 2. Find out what sections of 
North America are now occupied by other than 
English-speaking people. See under ‘“ Population” 


in The World Almanac; World Book, vol. 6, 
p. 4256; The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan). 
3. Debate this question: Resolved, that the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the United States Govern- 
ment has been wise. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, 1915, vol. 27, pp. 72-87; Outlook, vol. 109, 
p. 747; vol. 116, p. 136. 4. In two prominent 
cities in the former French territory the French 
language is still extensively spoken. What are they, 
and why has that language survived better there 
than elsewhere? Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
Ne aig Dp. 727; Vol. XIX pus27 5. Carpenter. bua 
North America (edition 1922), pp. 175-176, 440-442 
(American Book); Johnson, C.: Highways and 
Byways of the Mississippi Valley, pp. 6-17 (Mac- 
millan) ; Whitbeck, R. H.: High School Geography, 
pp. 476-478 (Macmillan). 

How to use an encyclopedia. — Look carefully at 
the backs of the volumes of any encyclopedia. You 
will see that the books are arranged alphabetically, 
and that each volume contains all subjects beginning 
with certain letters indicated on its back. For 
example, one volume may contain all subjects be- 
ginning with any letters from A to Blight. In 
using the encyclopedia called The World Book, to 
find more facts about Seattle, you turn to the 
volume having on the back the words Richard to 
Tides. Since the word Seattle begins with S, which 
stands in the alphabet between R and TJ it will be 
found in this volume. 

Most encyclopedias have headings of some sort 
that, like the headings in this geography, suggest 
what is contained in the paragraphs that follow. 
In case there are none, it is a good plan to glance 
at the topic sentence of each paragraph, which is 
usually the first sentence of that paragraph, to 
find what it deals with. 


IV. THe Unirep STATES 


Location and area.— On Fig. 2 we see 
that the United States occupies the central 
part of North America, extending from ocean 
to ocean. 

Aside from Alaska, which belongs to us, 
the only countries on our north are Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Greenland. On our 
south are Mexico and the several small 


countries of Central America and the West 
Indies. Trace our boundaries on the north 
and south. What boundaries are natural? 
What are artificial ? 

The area of the United States is about 
3,000,000 square miles, which is about four 
times the area of Mexico. Yet ours is not 
the largest country on the continent, for 
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the area of Canada is greater than that of | many ways the leading country in the world. 


the United States and Alaska combined. 
Population. — Our population in 1928 is 
120,013,000. The population of Canada is 
a little less than 9,400,000, of Mexico about 
14,500,000, and of Central America and the 
West Indies about 18,000,000. Not only 
have we more inhabitants than the other 


Our country is so large that it is necessary 
to divide it into sections in order to study it 
in proper detail. Accordingly, the states have 
been divided into four groups or sections. 
The first of these is the Northeastern States, 
commonly spoken of as “ the East.” The 
six of these eleven states that lie to the east 


One dot represents 10,000 people 


* Center of population 


Fig. 16. — Distribution of population in the United States 


Each dot on this map and the population maps of the sections of our country represents 10,000 people. 


As in the 


case of Fig. 10, where each dot represents ten times as many people as in the case of this map, it must be remembered that 


the people are distributed more or less evenly over the areas between the dots, except in the cases of cities. 


Cities of 


20,000 or more are represented by two or more dots in a group. 


countries of North America combined, but 
~ we have as many as all the other countries of 
North and South America put together. 
Ours has plainly been the favorite country 
for settlers in the New World. 

Reason for studying the United States in 
sections. — It is therefore evident that the 
United States is the most important country 
in the Western Hemisphere; in fact, it is in 


of New York are sometimes referred to as 
‘New England.” The other groups, in 
their order, are the North Central States, or 
“the Middle West’; the Southern States, 
or ‘‘the South”’; and the Western States, 
or “the West.”’ Not only are the states 
within each group closely related in loca- 
tion, but most of them are similar to one 
another in surface features, climate, and 
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Questions on Fig. 17.— 1. Trace the divides or 
watersheds which separate the Mississippi Valley 
from regions to the west, north, and east. 2. In 
the tables of areas given in this book, the areas of 
states are combined land and water areas. Show 
how the area of the state of Utah would be affected 
if only land surface were considered. In the case 
of what other states would you expect the land 
area to differ greatly from the total area of land 
and water together? 3. There are two rivers on 
this map bearing the name ‘Colorado River.” 
Locate them. 4. Why would it be impossible for 
any river on this map to rise in a green area, 
cross a brown area, and return to a green area? 
5. Compare this map with Fig. 1 and point out 
on it the different highlands and lowlands there 
named. 6. If you wish to look up smaller places 
than are named on this map, refer to Fig. 499. 


the character and occupations of their in- 
habitants. ; 

Importance of watching the scale of maps. 
—As you study each of these sections, a 


in inches 


Less than iy OSes 


very important point to notice is the scale 
to which each map is drawn. Some of 
the maps in this book represent areas 
very many times larger than those repre- 
sented by even larger maps. Compare, for 
example, the area.of New England in Fig. 2 
with that of the same section in Fig. 32. 
In Fig. 2 an inch represents 675 miles. In 
Fig. 32 an inch represents seventy-five 
miles. According to that scale, how long 
is the state of Connecticut? How wide? 
Find what the scale is in Fig. 77. Using 
this scale, find the distance from Chicago to 
Buffalo. Using both maps, find the distance 
from Cleveland to Boston, by way of Albany. 
When studying a map, whether in this 
book, on the wall, on a globe, or in an atlas, 
it is always important first to observe its 
scale. 
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Fig. 18. — Annual rainfall of the United States 


What portions of the United States receive more than eighty inches of rainfall on the average each year? Name 
the states partly in the humid and partly in the semi-arid regions, What states have large arid regions? 


Fig. 19. — Division of the United States into 
sections employed in this book 
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| i ; 
ESTA ARK 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


TEXAS DLA. 


MEXICG 5 
SY Gulf of Mexico 


Fig. 20. — Division of the United States into sec- 
tions employed by the Bureau of the Census 


The four grand divisions or sections of the United States outlined in the left-hand map are those used throughout 


this book both in maps and in text. 
engaged in similar industries. 


This method of grouping the states helps us to study together states which are 
Thus the Corn Belt (Fig. 70) lies almost entirely in the North Central States, which are 


divided into two sections in the right-hand map; and the Cotton Belt (Fig. 110) is included almost entirely in the 


Southern States, which in the right-hand map are divided into three sections. 


At rare intervals, however, when we 


wish to refer to smaller groups of states, it is convenient to use the more complicated system of division shown by the 


right-hand map. 


| 


1. The Northeastern States 


Stare Sey eives ers Ge yan ene Lancrst Crry Geo, eee 
CONNECTICUT 5,000 1,667,000 | 1,381,000 | New Haven 188,000 163,000 
DELAWARE : 2,400 244,000 223,000 | Wilmington 129,000 110,000 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA . 70 552,000 438,000 | Washington 552,000 438,000 
MAINE 33,000 795,000 768,000 | Portland 79,000 69,000 
MaryLAND 12,300 1,616,000 1,450,000 | Baltimore . 830,000 734,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 8,300 4,290,000 | 3,852,000 | Boston . 780,000 748,000 
New HAMPSHIRE . 9,300 456,000 443,000 | Manchester 86,000 78,000 
New JERSEY 8,200 3,821,000 | 3,156,000 | Newark . 474,000 415,000 
New York 49,200  |11,550,000 | 10,385,000 | New York . 6,017,000 | 5,620,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 45,100 9,954,000 | 8,720,000 | Philadelphia 2,064,000 | 1,824,000 
RHODE ISLAND 1,250 716,000 604,000 | Providence 286,000 238,000 
VERMONT 9,600 352,000 352,000 | Burlington 23,000 23,000 


Questions. —1. Which of the above states form 
the district commonly known as New England (p. 
25)? 2. Compare the population of the largest 
city in the above list with the total population of 
the eight states in the list that have the smallest 
populations. 


Density of population of these states. — 
Fig. 21 shows how dense the population of 
these states is. New York City, with its 
6,017,000 inhabitants, is represented by 602 
of these dots, which are here so close 
together that they overlap. West of it, 


across the Hudson River, are Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, Paterson, and other 
cities that together would require more than 
a hundred additional dots if these could 
be shown clearly so close together. Make 
a drawing of New York harbor and vicinity 
and show upon it the location of these 
places. There are many other large cities 
in these states. Point out the groups of 
dots that represent Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Boston, Providence, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Rochester. New York is the most 
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populous state in the Union and Pennsy]l- 
vania is next. Note how small the area 
of this group of states is compared with 
that of our entire country; yet it contains 
to-day thirty per cent of our entire popula- 
tion, and averages 193 persons to the square 
mile. Find the average per square mile for 
the United States by dividing the total 
population in millions by the total area in 
millions of square miles (p. 13). 


gressive inhabitants. They lie, therefore, di- 
rectly between two of the busiest parts of the 
earth, the people on each side wanting count- 
less things from the other side of the ocean 
in the way of food, raw materials for man- 
ufacture, and finished articles. 

The Northeastern States are aided in 
meeting this demand by the ease with which 
goods can be transported in both 9 heir ease of 


; M j communication 
directions. Modern steamships winreapine ars 


Fig. 21. — Distribution of population in the Northeastern 
States 


Each dot represents 10,000 people. 


Reasons for so many inhabitants. — One 
explanation of so dense a population is the 
advantages which these states 
enjoy for transportation. They 
are on the border of the busiest 
ocean in the world, with Eu- 
rope and its population of 
477,000,000 on the other shore. West of 
these states are the North Central and the 
Western States, extending all the way to 
the Pacific Ocean and containing very pro- 


Advantages 
for trans- 
portation 


1. Importance 
of the location 
of these states 


can easily cross the At- farther west 
lantic in a few days, and 4g. The first easy 
there are direct lines of "(py ops iM 
communication with the Hand 
Middle West. 

There was a time when traffic with 
the West was greatly hindered by 
the Appalachian Highland. From 
Fig. 32 how much of the surface 
seems to be hilly or mountainous? 
Note the pass across the Highland 
along the Mohawk River. At first 
wagon roads were put through the 
Highland; then it was decided that 
a canal could be dug connecting the 
Hudson River and Lake Erie. The 
easiest route lay along the Mohawk 
River between the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and the Catskills; the Erie 
Canal, following that course from 
the Hudson River to Buffalo, was 
completed in 1825. It gave New York the 
lead over other coast cities for trade with 
the West by way of the Great Lakes. 
Estimate the distance from New York to 
Duluth by this route (Fig. 17). 

Then railroad building began, and New 
York City gained an additional advantage. 
The route followed by the Erie 6. The use of 
Canal required that trains climb ‘7 pile fy the 
only 500 feet to cross the high- 94 4 railroads 
land, while the Allegheny Plateau in Penn- 
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sylvania compels them to climb 2,000 feet. 
Accordingly, railroads from the Hudson River 
to Lake Erie were among the first lines to 
be constructed. Others rapidly followed, 
one of the best known being the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, which was built from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh by holding to the 
valleys and occasionally tun- 
neling through the ridges. 

All the large coast cities 
now have extensive railroad 
connection with the Middle 
West. In Fig. 233 trace the 
main lines from several of 
them, and note what cities 
they pass through. Which 
route has the most large 
cities? Recently the New York 
State Barge Canal has been 
dug between Troy and Buf- 
falo, to take the place of the 
old Erie Canal and to accom- 
modate much larger boats. 
The canal is now carrying 
nearly two and one-half mil- 
lion tons, and it is likely to in- 
crease the advantage of New 
York to a considerable extent. 

One thing more is necessary 
in order that these states may 
3. Excellence Make full use of their other 
of their harbors odvantages for transportation. 
That is the large number of harbors so well 
inclosed that vessels anchored in them are 
safe from storms, so deep that the largest 
vessels can enter them, and so free from 
ice that they are open at all seasons. This 
need is admirably met in the great coast 
cities. We have already seen (p. 11) how 
nature has prepared the way. Man has 
completed what nature has so well begun 
by removing minor obstructions and by 


this region. 


Fig. 22. — A portion of the harbor at Buffalo 


constructing wharves in each of the leading 
ports so that a large number of ships can 
dock at a time. 

A second reason for so many inhabitants 
is the abundance of power for manufacturing, 
particularly of power supplied by coal. Coal 


is used for many other purposes than heating 


© Ewing Galloway 


Lake Erie is seen in the distance, as is also a portion of the harbor pro- 
tected by a breakwater. 
arrived from Lake Superior and is being unloaded. The huge machines that 
you see lift the ore from the hold of the boat through the openings in the 
deck called hatchways and dump it into the railway cars shown on the right. 
These cars will take the ore away to the numerous blast furnaces in 


In the foreground is a large ore boat that has just 


and cooking. It is valuable for making 
illuminating gas, for smelting iron, and for 
producing steam to run locomo- apundance of 
tives and the machinery of fac- power for 

tories. It is this last use of coal ™@nmacturine 
that ranks it clearly as the most 
useful of all minerals and that has 
made possible the dense population in these 
states. If the coal supply were to fail, most 
of the factories would stop and a consider- 
able part of the population would probably 
be compelled to go elsewhere to make a living. 


1. Coal supply 


a. Our depend- 
ence on coal 
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only important anthracite field 
now being worked in the world. 
In western Pennsylvania about 
= Pittsburgh, as we have learned, 
g. bituminous coal is mined. 
In 1927 the state’s output 
of anthracite was 80,652,000 
tons and of soft coal 131,- 
007,000 tons, being a decrease 


from 1926. 
While anthracite is more 
Yi / _wyyy difficult to ignite than soft 
Vdd me a Mo os coal, it is cleaner to handle, 
vnastiltll OO, a makes a hotter fire, and pro- 
ee er ee ey, CN Ness smoke; for these 


Fig. 23. — A diagram to show the operation of a coal mine reasons it ‘1s preferred for 
Note the veins of coal; the tunnels; the cross tunnels; and the vertical Many Purposes. Which kind 


shaft, with its cage or elevator. is used in your home, and 
According to Fig. 4, you can see that about | why was it selected? 

half of our states produce 
b. Iis abundance Some coal; but 
in Penneioom?s the output from 
mined Pennsylvania is 
more than a third of that from 
our entire country. Nearly 
700,000 tons are mined every 
day in this one state, and more 
than 300,000 men are em- 
ployed in and about its mines. 
If the miners’ families average 
at least four members each, as 
they probably do, how many 
persons are directly dependent 
on these mines for a living? 
About what portion of the 
entire population of the state? 
Anthracite, or hard coal, 
‘comes from the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania, in the neigh- 
borhood of Scranton and 


; Detroit Publishing Co. 
Wilkes-Barre and to the south Fig. 24. — Miners and breaker boys at a coal mine in Pennsylvania 
ofthese .cities.;: This: is > theo! 'frnis tithe iteteastern Pennsylvania. What variety of coal is mined here? 
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The miner’s task is to get this coal to 
the surface of the earth ready for distribu- 
tion. His method is suggested 
in Fig. 23, where you see a shaft 
sunk through several beds or seams of coal, 
and containing an elevator for the use of 
men and of small coal cars. You can see 
some miners and also some mules at work 
below. What are they doing? The tunnels 
form streets that parallel one another and 
cross at right angles, much as do those 
of a city, and a man goes from one layer 
of coal to another in the elevator, just as 
he uses an elevator to go from one floor to 
another in a building. 

Some coal mines are lighted by electricity, 
but even in these the workmen more often 
furnish their own light by means of lamps 
fastened to their caps. The miners drill 
holes in the coal beds and break the coal 
away by blasting, after which the larger 
lumps are broken into smaller pieces. Then 
the coal is shoveled into cars, drawn to the 
shaft by mules or electric engines, and 
hoisted to the surface. 

Perhaps some of the difficulties and dangers 
of such work occur to you. Do you see how 
men could become trapped in such a mine? 
Also that the mine must be ventilated? 
The need of good ventilation is much greater 
there than in ordinary buildings, for deadly 
gases must constantly be driven out. 

While this part of the Northeastern States 
supplies a vast amount of coal, it produces 
other kinds of fuel as well. In 
the rocks of the plateau along 
the western border of the Ap- 
palachian Highland oil and gas are found. 
Petroleum, as the oil is generally called, 
means rock oil —a name that suggests its 
origin. The way in which this is obtained 
will be discussed on p. 114, in connection 


c. How the 
miners work 


2. Supply 
of oil and 
natural gas 
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© Underwood and Underwood 

Fig. 25.— Drilling for a blast in an anthracite 
mine at Scranton, Pennsylvania 


A hole is drilled some three or four feet into the coal; 
into this a charge of powder is placed and discharged by a 
fuse or an electric spark. Thus the coal is loosened. The 
coal is so hard that it cannot be mined so easily as soft 
or bituminous coal. The anthracite coal occurs beneath 
only about 480 square miles of land. The difficulties of 
mining and the scarcity make anthracite much more 
expensive than bituminous coal. 


with the Southern States, where oil is much 
more plentiful. Like petroleum, wsatural 
gas is obtained by boring down to a rock 
layer where it has been formed. Since the 
gas is under pressure and very light, it is 
forced to the surface. It is then piped to 
houses and factories. Many homesin Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and other cities in western New 
York and Pennsylvania and in West Virginia 
are heated by natural gas, and many factories 
use it as fuel. The western parts of Penn- 
sylvania and New York were once one of the 
principal sources for these two products; 
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“wa Piedmont Plateau (Fig. 55) in 
4 Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
_ This is a low, hilly table-land 
of hard rock, which slopes to- 
ward the sea. Nearer the sea 
is a low plain composed of 
much softer rock and known 
as the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
From New York to Alabama 
the streams that flow from 
the Piedmont Plateau across 
the Coastal Plain to the sea 
have dug farther into the soft 
layers of the plain than into 
| the hard rock of the plateau, 
O Daron Fanner o?., iande for that’: reason’ have 


Fig. 26. — Factories and power plants along the gorge of Niagara : 
River formed rapids and falls along 


These factories are only a short distance below the Falls. Many of the the boundary between these 
factories here use water power, the water being brought from above the Falls two areas. ‘There are so many 


by acanal. The building at the foot of the bluff is a power plant; water 
is conducted to it through the large pipes. such falls that this boundar y 


is called the Fall Line. The 
now, however, this region is surpassed by | importance of this water power for manu- 
several others (pp. 114 and 150). facturing is suggested in Fig. 112 by the 
‘ Owing to the work of the Great Ice | number of cities that have grown up along 
Sheet (p. 9) and to the many mountains | the Fall Line. Name several of them. 
@ “Abundance 10’ these’ states, 
of water power water power is 
found in almost all sections. 
The most noted source is 
Niagara Falls, one of the 
greatest waterfalls in the 
world. While these falls be- 
long partly to Canada, they 
furnish an enormous quantity 
of power to us for manufac- 
turing, which, in the form 
of electricity, is used in fac- 
tories even 150 or 200 miles 


; ee aN ; 
distant. ? us ‘ E Photo by Major Maxwell 
Water power is also de- _ Fig. 27. — An airplane view of Niagara Falls 
veloped from many of the On the right, on the Canadian side, are the Horseshoe Falls, on the left 


the American Falls. Goat Island lies between. In what direction was th 
streams that flow across the — camera pointed when this photograph was taken? (See Fig. 48.) Re 
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Recall the four sources of power that have 
been named. Unfortunately the raw ma- 
terial most needed in order to 
make full use of this power is 
not produced in large quantities 
within these states. This is iron 
ore, from which iron and steel 
are made. Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New Jersey mine some of it, but the 
amount is small. Most of what is used here 
must be obtained elsewhere. This is not 
difficult, however, for the most valuable iron 
mines in the world 
exist along the shores 
of Lake Superior, 
whence the ore can 
be hauled all the way 
to the south shore of 
Lake Erie by water. 
More facts about 
these iron mines are 


The supply of 
raw materials 
for manufac- 
turing 

1. Where iron 
ore is chiefly 
obtained 


Fa 


from which paper was made; but now 
most of our paper is manufactured from 
wood, particularly spruce, hemlock, and 
poplar. By grinding the wood into bits 
or by use of chemicals, it is reduced to a 
pulp which is pressed into thin sheets for 
paper. When one reflects that the term 
paper includes wrapping paper, pasteboard, 
writing paper, newsprint, and paper for 
books and magazines, one realizes what an 
enormous quantity of wood pulp is needed. 
About 12,000,000 cords of wood are wanted 
each year in the 
United - “States “aor. 
paper, a large part 
of which is used in 
these states. ? 
The yield of pulp 
wood per acre varies 
enormously in differ- 
ent parts of the coun- 


Courtesy of U.S. Forestry Service 


given on p. 82. 

“ There used to be 
vast forests here; and 
2. Thedemand they are 


Fig. 28. — Assembling a raft of logs on the 
Penobscot River, Maine 
The Penobscot River has long been used to float logs 


to the mills located along its lower course. What city is 
situated near the mouth? Are these hardwood or soft- 


try and even in the 
same locality. But 
in northern New 
England and eastern 


for wood still ex-  woodlogs? Tell how the snows and the spring floods and Canada five cords 
a. In the form of a the current all help to make lumbering cheap in Maine. P i 

lumber tensive Where are the markets for this lumber ? per acre 1S a fair 
in the mountainous amount. At that 


sections. The dense population, however, 
calls for an enormous quantity of lumber 
for such varied purposes as the building of 
dwellings and the manufacture of furniture, 
boxes for packing goods, and boats. How 
great the consumption of wood is for boxes 
alone is suggested by the fact that a certain 
book publisher admits spending $30,000 each 
year for boxes used in packing his output 
of books. 

Large quantities of wood pulp are also 
. needed for paper, the demand 
greatly exceeding the supply. 
Rags were formerly the principal material 


b. For paper 


rate how many acres of forest are consumed 
each year in order to meet our demand? 
How many square miles is that? This esti- 
mate is too large, however, for on the Pacific 
coast, in the Douglas fir region, where the 
trees are much larger, the yield is some- 
times as high as 300 cords per acre. Our 
country alone cannot meet our require- 
ments for wood pulp; but vast quantities 
can be obtained from Canada, for there 
are very extensive forests not far across the 
boundary. 

This section has some important substi- 
tutes for wood, particularly for building. 
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eet sogememveagy valuable in the production of 
_~ other things: for example, par- 
affin is used for making candles, 
wax paper, and chewing gum. 
In order to obtain these 
products, the crude petroleum 
has to be refined. For that 
purpose it is placed in tanks 
holding from 600 to 700 gal- 
lons each and then heated. 
The heat causes the oil to 
evaporate, the lightest part 
evaporating first, the other 
parts then following one after 
another. These vapors are 
then condensed, and thus the 

ETT ECG EEE eosoune, Kerosene; sandmotnen 
Fig. 29. — Handling a block of granite, Vermont products are obtained sepa- 


The granite block is being hoisted by means of the “block and line” rately. 
and will be placed on the car, to be taken to the manufacturing plants where Al though large oil refineries 


it will be shaped and polished. 

have been erected in the South 
Clay from which bricks are made is abundant; | and West, where most of our crude oil is 
so also are granite, marble, and slate. At | now produced (pp. 114 and 150), much of 
Oe. ie Quincy, near Boston, are some | the refining is still done in the Northeastern 
of quarry prod- of the oldest granite quarries in | and the North Central States. One of the 
i Lineinmicoumiry: 
Barre, in Vermont, is also 
noted for its granite; Rut- 
land for its marble; and 
slate is found in many places. 
Name several uses of such 

stone, aside from building. 
The use of petroleum for 
fuel is not its only value. 
There are more 


4. Products : 
made from than 200 articles 
petroleum; how ; 
they are of commerce man- 
secured 


ufactured from it, 
including ether, gasoline, 
naphtha, benzine, kerosene, Fig. 30. — Oil fields and pipe lines in the United States 


lubricating oil, paraffin and The size of the field bears little relation to the amount of oil produced. 
: : The life of an oil field is short. The wells in the Appalachian and the Limu 
vaseline. Some of these are fields are now producing comparatively little oil. 
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chief centers for this industry is Bayonne, 
New Jersey, across the upper bay from New 
York City; other centers are Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, and Cleveland. Some 
of the petroleum must, therefore, be trans- 
ported long distances. As it would be very 
expensive to haul it by rail, a cheaper 
way has been found, which is by means of 
pipe lines laid underground (Fig. 30). The 
pipes are from four to eight inches in 
diameter; the crude oil is forced through 
them by means of pumps placed twenty to 
thirty miles apart. Some of these pipe lines 
run only from the great Southern oil fields to 
the Gulf coast, the oil being refined there 
or shipped by steamer to the Northern :re- 
fineries ; but others lead all the way to Chi- 
cago and even to Bayonne. In view of the 
large number of products manufactured from 
petroleum, what reasons can you see for 

locating refineries so far from the oil wells? 
Extent and nature of the manufactur- 
ing.— While many of the raw materials 
that are needed are not produced 


Why manu- aye 

Mebane is Within these states, the ease of 
here a leading transportation allows them to be 
occupation 


brought in without too great ex- 
pense. Usually it is cheaper to carry raw 
materials for manufacture to the coal than 
to carry the coal to the raw materials. 
After knowing all these facts, you may not 
be surprised to learn that two fifths of 
all the manufacturing in the United States 
is done in this section. In fact, this is a 
district where people live in cities rather 
than in the country; about four fifths of the 
population is urban. We have already seen 
that transportation is one of their chief 
occupations. Manufacturing is another. 
The most extensive manufacturing is that 
of iron and articles made of iron. The 
starting point is iron ore. Like coal, the 


iron deposits in the earth were formed long 
ago, but in a very different manner. Small 
quantities of iron exist in many Manufacture 
minerals and rocks; indeed, the of the heavier 
iron and steel 
red or yellow color of many goods 
soils and rocks is due to it. 1. whatis 
As water has worked its way merengue it 
through the earth, it has dis- i ™med 
solved the iron much as it might have 
dissolved sugar or 
salt if either had 
been there. Where 
the conditions were 
favorable, the water 
carried quantities of 


the iron to one 
point and there de- 
posited it. In that 


way beds or veins 
of iron ore were 
formed; it is these 
that are now being 
mined. Sometimes 
the beds are so near 
the' surface that the 
ore is taken out of 
great open pits, 
much as sand is 
scooped out of a 
sand pit. There it 
is soft and loose, 
like earth, except . 
that it is yellowish or reddish brown and 
much heavier than earth. 

Again the veins may lie very deep, where 
the ore resembles hard, black rock. Then it 
is mined in much the same way as coal. 

The iron ore is not iron, any more than 
wheat is flour: it is only the 

2. How iron 
stuff out of which iron may be is made from 
made by a great deal of work. “”°" 

To obtain the iron, two materials, coke and 


Fig. 31. — Cross section of 
a blast furnace 
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Questions on Fig. 32.— 1. How many canals 
can you find on this map? One in Massachusetts 
and one in New Jersey might easily escape your 
notice. Show how the coloring of the map explains 
the possibility of digging canals at these points. 
2. If you wish to find smaller places than are 
shown in this map in the area of densest popula- 
tion, consult Fig. 500. | 3. Consult Fig. 19 to find 
out which of the states shown in this map are in 
the group which we are now considering. Notice 
that only a few of the largest cities outside of this 
group are indicated on this map. 4. In Massa- 
chusetts and in the region immediately surrounding 
New York City, it is impossible to show cities even 
larger than those which are shown along the 
northern border of this map. Consult Fig. 21 to 
find out why. 


limestone, are mixed with the iron ore in 
a blast furnace. Coke is made from soft 
coal by driving out some of its gases. It 
produces a very intense heat when burning 
and is used to melt the iron ore and lime- 
stone. Limestone is used to unite with the 


eee 


Courtesy of EZ. R. Hayhurst 


Fig. 33. — Blast furnace 


impurities in the ore, forming a substance 
called slag, which is so much lighter than 
the molten iron that it rises to the surface. 

In Fig. 33 you see a tower-like structure 
called a blast furnace, into which the iron 
ore, coke, and liméstone are dumped together 
from the top. For each ton of ore about 
a half ton of coke and one fourth of a ton 
of limestone are used. Insome of the larger 
blast furnaces 1,500 to 2,000 tons in all are 
required every twenty-four hours. 

In the ordinary furnace for heating houses, 
the natural draft of air produces sufficient 
heat; but in the blast furnace air under 
high pressure is blown in through the bottom, 
as shown in the figure; hence its name. In 
this way a very great heat is produced. 
Note where the drops of slag and iron begin 
to form. This is the hottest part of the 
furnace, where the enormous temperature of 
3,000° Fahrenheit is reached (Fig. 31). 

In spite of such a temperature, there is an 
interval of about fifteen hours from the time 
a piece of ore is put in at the top before the 
iron in it is ready to be removed at the 
bottom. That shows what a task it is to 
obtain iron from the ore. From 400 to 800 
tons of iron may be produced in twenty-four 
hours by a large furnace. When such a 
furnace once starts, it does not stop, but goes 
on day and night every day in the year, 
including Sundays and holidays. Do you 
see any reasons for that necessity? The 
iron is drawn off every four to six hours, as 
the raw material is “‘ charged ”’ in at the top. 
When the iron is drawn off, it is molded into 
blocks a little larger than a large brick, 
called pigs. They get their name from the 
fact that formerly the molten iron was run 
into forms in sand with little branches which 
resembled pigs lying beside their mother. 
That is the pig iron of commerce, which is 
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the shape that is desired. This 
is cast iron, which is so brittle 
that it breaks under a heavy 
blow. Other materials, such 
as knife blades, boiler plates, 
rails for railroads, and watch 
springs are made of steel. This 
also is made of pig iron, though 
not until it has been melted 
again, purified, mixed with 
other substances, and greatly 
hardened and strengthened by 
a complicated process. Wrought 
iron, a third kind, is used where 


© Puntishers' Prow Serncee it is necessary for the metal to 
Fig. 34. — The storage yard of the Bethlehem Steel Works at be tough and at the same time 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Sr yee ily, as in iron wire. 

In the foreground is pig iron stacked like cordwood. Inthe background to bend eas ME eS 

are piles of iron ore that have just been unloaded from the railroad cars by As has been suggested, the 

means of the buckets suspended from the huge derrick. The blast fur- 

naces where pig iron is made from iron ore are just to the right of this view. oe sess tennis a nee 
terials, in addition ana steel goods 


as important in the field of industry as flour | to iron ore, for the manufacture *7¢ made m 
is among foods. of pig iron are soft coal and Pennsylvania 

The blast furnace is the very center of | limestone. Pennsylvania leads all the states 
modern industry. The thou- 
sands of men in the iron mines 
are working to keep such fur- 
naces going; so are many of 
the thousands who mine coal, 
who change coal into coke, 
and who quarry limestone. 
On the other hand, the pig 
iron that the blast furnaces 
produce is the principal ma- 
terial used in the hundreds of 
iron and steel industries in 
these states. 

Some iron goods, such as 
stoves and the iron parts of 
your school desk, 


3. The differ- 


entkindsof | are nothing more : 
iron Fig. 35. — Molten steel running from an open-hearth furnace 


than this pig tee By means of huge buckets and cranes, molten iron and steel are carried 
melted and cast, in molds, into to various parts of the plant and poured about as easily as water. 
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Fig. 36. — Making structural steel at the Bethlehem Steel Works, Pennsylvania + 


Modern building construction would be impossible without the use of concrete and steel beams, such as are shown 


here. 


The hundred-story building will become a reality no doubt in the near future. 


The beams here are being cut 


to the proper lengths so that they may be swung into place and riveted. 


in the production of these two materials; 
naturally, therefore, it leads them all in iron 
and steel manufacture. There are about 
375 blast furnaces in the United States, but 
rarely more than 200 to 240 are in operation 
at one time. About one third of the total 
number are in Pennsylvania. 

The greatest center for such work is Pitts- 
burgh. Buffalo and other cities on Lake 
Erie produce a great deal of iron and steel, 
but they suffer a disadvantage because they 
are farther from the coal supply. Show that 
this is true. What advantage have they? 

Pennsylvania leads all the states, also, in 
the production of steel and heavy articles 
made from steel, such as rails, car wheels, 
locomotives, armor plate for warships, and 
heavy machinery. Knowing these facts, 


you have some idea not only of what the 
cities of Pennsylvania are manufacturing, 
but also of the manufactures of the other 
cities within easy reach of the Pennsylvania 
coal. Make a list of other heavy articles 
made of iron or steel that have not been 
named here, such for example as furnaces, 
elevators, and radiators for heating. Then 
name and locate the cities of more than 
100,000 population that you find in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Delaware. Most of them are making 
some of these articles, and the greatest steel 
centers are undoubtedly manufacturing all 
the things in your list. 

The manufacture of cement also has be- 
come very important in recent years. It is 
made by crushing to a fine powder a mix- 
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ture of limestone and clay-like rock and then 
heating the mixture to a high temperature 
until the moisture in it has been 


Other kinds ; ; 
of manufac- driven off. After this process it 
turing in and ; * 

ete weicéal 019 again crushed to a powder. 
fields When this powder is mixed with 
1, The nature water and allowed to dry or 
and importance ,, oo 

of cement set,” it becomes as hard as 
manufacture 


the rock from which it was 
made, and much more durable. 

Cement has two great advantages over 
stone for building. First, it can easily be 
molded to any form while it is soft, and thus 
saves the difficult chiseling necessary in the 
case of rock; and, secondly, no matter how 
large the structure, small amounts of cement 
can be carried at a time, while with rock 
heavy slabs must frequently be used. Indeed, 
cement might be called “the rock which can 
be carried in buckets.” Make a list of the 
purposes for which you have seen it used. 

When cement is mixed with sand and small 
stones, crushed rock, cinders, 
or blast-furnace slag, it is 
called concrete. The cement 
holds these materials together, 
thus making it possible to fill 
up a large space without using 
a very large amount of cement. 
When reenforced with a skele- 
ton of wires or rods, concrete 
can take the place of wood 
and iron in many ,kinds of 
building work. What are 
some of the advantages of 
having a building made of 
concrete? Some engineers are 
of the opinion that the great | 
pyramids of Egypt are made 
of concrete, which will give 
you an idea of its durability. 

Although cement has long 


been known, little of it was made in the 
United States until about 1885, when the 
discovery of cheap methods of crushing and 
heating the materials caused a rapid increase 
in its production and use. In 1927 over 
174,000,000 barrels — $282,000,000 worth — 
were shipped from our cement plants. 
Unlike the automobile industry (p. 84), 
the manufacture of cement does not tend to 
be confined to any single section of the 
country. ‘There are two explanations for 
this. The first is the high cost of shipping 
such heavy material. Cement weighs about 
twice as much as coal, and it must be shipped 
in closed cars so that moisture cannot affect 
it. Consequently, in normal times the freight 
charges for a few hundred miles will double 
its cost. The second reason is that the 


materials for manufacturing cement are 
found in every state of the Union. As a 
result, the industry tends to be a local one, 
each plant supplying the territory for a few 


8 PES 


Fig. 37. 20k limestone quarry 


The steam shovel is filling these cars with limestone, which will be taken 


to factories to be made into cement. 
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hundred miles around it. On account of 


the dense population of the Northeastern 
States, however, the demand there for ce- 
ment is especially great, and since all the 
materials for its manufacture, including fuel, 
are abundant, more of it is produced in this 
section than anywhere else in the world. 


Fig. 38. — A potter making earthenware 


Pittsburgh is the greatest center in the 
United States for the manufacture of glass, 
2. whyPitts- Particularly plate glass. Near by 
burgh is noted js found the peculiar kind of sand 
for glass 

from which glass is made, when 
mixed with lime (which is also available 
here in large quantities) and small amounts 
of other substances. Not only are all the 
materials for glass thus easily obtained, 
but there is a plentiful supply of the fuel 
required for melting these together. 

In the neighborhood of Trenton, New 
Jersey, is a kind of clay especially suited 
to the manufacture of pottery. Since fuel 
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is near at hand, the pottery industry there 
has been extensively developed. Fine vases 
and chinaware are made, some 3 gow coal 
of the plates for table use selling 6nd clay help 
at retail for as much as $150.00 other in- 

: dustries 
apiece, or $1,800.09 per dozen. 

Again, clay suitable for brick is widely dis- 
tributed, but is especially abundant near 
Philadelphia and along the Hudson River 
above New York. The demand for brick is 
very great in the large cities, especially 
because danger from fire forbids much use 
of wood in the construction of buildings. 
Since fuel is easily obtained at those points, 
brickmaking has become a very important 
industry there. 

How New England benefits from Pennsyl- 
vania coal in metal manufactures. — New 
England produces practically no The types of 
coal or iron. It would be at a EN none 
serious disadvantage, therefore, manufactures 
if it attempted to make the same things 
that are manufactured in Pennsylvania and 
its neighboring states; yet, by choosing a 
different type of metal product, it has be- 
come as noted for its metal manufactures 
as these other states. For example, several 
thousand Waltham watches are made every 
day in Waltham, Massachusetts; and many 
watches and clocks come from Waterbury, 
Connecticut. The Singer Sewing Machine 
Works cover many acres in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and Providence is noted for its 
jewelry. Other metal goods produced in 
large quantities are tools, firearms, needles, 
wire, cartridges, cutlery, screws, and locks. 

There are two reasons for such selection. 
One is that the articles are very light. New 
England manufactures some 4, ea 
heavy metal goods, such, for for such selec- 
example, as heavy machinery is 
that is used in its own factories and for that 
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reason can better be made on the spot; 
but most of its products are so light that 
their manufacture requires a very small 
amount of coal and of metal. Thus, while 
dependent on Pennsylvania for fuel, it makes 
itself as little dependent as possible. 

The other reason is that such articles, being 
distinguished by elegance and finish, require 
a high degree of skill. A steel rail costs only 
a few times as much as the pig iron from which 
it is made; when one buys it, 
therefore, one to a large extent 
buys raw material. A watch, 
on the other hand, may cost a 
thousand times as much as 
the few ounces of metal that 
it contains; and when one 
buys it, one to a large extent 
buys skilled labor. The New 
England industries represent 
an advanced stage in manu- 
facturing, where quality of 
labor and skill in workman- 
ship are far more important 
than the quantity of raw ma-- 
terial and of fuel consumed. 

New England manufactures 
one half the total amount of 
small metal goods produced 
in the United States. The 
chief reason why this type of manufacturing 
is profitable in this district is the large 
supply of skilled labor. Some of the ways 
in which it has come to have such a supply 
will appear later (p. 48). 

How other manufacturing in New England 
The surprising is carried on at a disadvantage. 


rank of New ___ 
England in the New England produces no 
manufacture cotton, little wool, and few 
of cotton : 
woolen, and hides for leather. In order to 


leather goods manufacture cotton goods, the 
cotton must be brought from the Southern 


States, having more than a hundred large mills. 
from the ports of the South by boat. 


States or from abroad. Wool for woolen 
goods must be brought mostly from the West 
or from Argentina or Australia. Raw hides 
and leather for leather goods must also come 
from our Western States or from foreign 
countries such as Mexico, Canada, and 
Argentina. 

In spite of these facts and the want of 
coal, there are about 350 cotton mills in 
New England making such articles as 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 39. — A portion of one of the cotton mills at Fall River 


Fall River is one of the most important cotton-milling cities in the United 


Cotton is easily obtained 


sheets, towels, stockings, underwear, ging- 
ham, and calico. There are also many 
woolen mills making woolen cloth, underwear, 
blankets, stockings, rugs, carpets, and many 
other things. There are likewise many 
tanneries for making leather and many 
factories for manufacturing such goods as 
shoes, pocketbooks, harnesses, and leather 
bags. One of the largest cotton factories 
in the world is located at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, and one of the largest sole leather 
factories is at Haverhill. New England 
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The raw cotton has been cleaned and fluffed. 


ginnings of a twist, producing the card sliver. 


manufactures more than half of all the woolen 
and about a third of all the cotton and leather 
goods made in the United States, which is a 
fact even more surprising than its extensive 
manufacture of metal goods. 

The cotton arrives at the mill in bales, 
each weighing about 500 pounds, and is 


1. Method of Made into cloth in the following 
cotton and . A 
olontmani Goanuer.. First, the dirt, small 
facture 


sticks, and other foreign matter 
are removed. Then the cotton fibers, of 
various lengths, are combed out straight 
and well mixed with one another. After 
that they are pressed into thin, gauzelike 
sheets. These are gradually drawn out and 
twisted into threads, and then wound upon 
spindles and taken to the looms for weav- 
ing. All this work is done by machinery. 
Cotton cloth is nothing more than such 
threads woven together, those that extend 
lengthwise of the piece being called the warp, 
and those across it, the woof. An ordinary 
piece of calico has a warp of perhaps 1,200 
threads, while a wide piece of cloth, such 
as a sheet for a bed, may contain as many as 


Fig. 40. — Cotton laps in a mill at Cohoes, New York 
It is then delivered to the 
carding machine in a large roll, or lap, resembling a huge cotton bat. From 


this the fibers are fed into a drum, which straightens them and gives the be- 
From this the thread is spun. 


2,500. Stripes and other pat- 
terns are made by printing, 
or by coloring the threads 
differently and then, before 
the weaving begins, carefully 
arranging them according to 
some design. 

Wool, after being sheared 
from the sheep, is washed and 
freed from burs and sticks. 
It is then untangled and 
combed out straight, after 
which it is twisted into yarn, 
much as cotton is twisted into 
thread. The yarn is woven 
into cloth in the same manner 
as the cotton thread. 


y Leather is made from the hides of animals, 


such as cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and hogs. 


Fig. 41. — Looms at work in one of the large 
weaving rooms in New England 


There are several rows of looms in this room and several 
looms in each row. Each loom is operated as a unit, but 
the looms are so delicately adjusted that they require 
little attention by the workers. Such factories have a sur- 
prisingly small number of workers when the great amount 
of machinery is considered. 
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After the hair is removed, the hides are 

eee ange ekemito tanneries, where they 

is prepared and are soaked in tannic acid to 
make them soft and durable. 

Some of the tanneries are situated near 
forests, as in Michigan, where there are many 
hemlock trees whose bark produces the tannic 
acid. Others are in the mountains of North 
Carolina, where there are varieties of oak 
and chestnut from which tannic acid is 
made. 

Some of the tanneries of New England also 
are near the forest, but many, like those in 
and about Salem, are not. To these, both 
the hides and the bark must be brought a long 
distance. In some tanneries other chemicals 
are used in place of the tannic acid from 
hemlock or oak bark. In a single tannery 
near Boston, where sheepskins are tanned, 
from 30,000 to 40,000 skins are prepared 
each week. : 

Name as many leather products as you 
can. Much of the output of the tanneries is 
used in the manufacture of shoes. After being 
tanned, the leather is brought to the shoe 
factories and cut up, one operator cutting out 
soles of a certain size, a second tops, a third 
tongues, etc.; these parts are then sewed or 
nailed together, and the shoes are soon 
finished. As in the case of cotton and 
woolen manufacturing, nearly all the work 
is done by machinery, each person caring 
for one or more machines and performing 
the same simple task day after day. 

New England must compete directly with 
the Southern States in the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods, and 
with various other districts in 
all three of these industries. 
For example, cotton goods are 
extensively manufactured at 
Utica; shoes at Rochester and Binghamton, 


How New 
England can 
compete with 
other regions 
in the textile 
and leather 
industries 


1 © Underwood and Daderod 
Fig. 42. — Workers cutting out parts for shoes in a 
factory at Lynn, Massachusetts 


Why is the manufacture of shoes so prominent in New 
England? Where does the leather come from? To what 
parts of our country are the shoes shipped? Do you 
wear shoes made in New England? 


and rugs and carpets at both Yonkers and 
Philadelphia. 

Yet New England prospers, for several 
reasons. While it lacks coal, it has, as we 
have already noted (pp. 10 and 34), a great 
quantity of water power, which gave it an 
early start. Note the several cities on the 
lower Merrimack River, all of which make 
much use of its power. Yet these cities 
must provide steam also, since the water 
supply does not meet the demand at all 
seasons. Explain why it is that other cities, 
like New Bedford and Fall River (Fig. 32), 
are so easily supplied with coal from Penn- 
sylvania that the added cost for fuel is not 
great. 

The large number of skilled workmen is, 
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however, a more important advantage. Be- 
cause of the long winters and the meager 
opportunities in agriculture, some of the 
New England states got an earlier start 
at manufacturing than the other sections 
of our country. At first each family made 
within its own home most of the things 
it needed, spinning and weaving wool, 
making clothes, shoes, and harness, and 
whatever else plain people in a new country 
required. Later, when the opportunity came 
to manufacture large quantities of goods in 
factories, skilled workmen were at hand in 


over more and more of the cotton manufac- 
ture, which is the most important of these 
three industries in New England (see p. 45) ; 
small metal goods are being made in increas- 
ing quantities in New York, and in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and other states of the Middle West ; 
and the rise of manufacturing on the Pacific 
coast, particularly in California, is begin- 
ning to close the Western markets to certain 
Eastern products. 

The nature of a manufacturing town. — 
The eleven states of the Northeastern group, 
as we have seen (p. 37), do over two fifths 


a 


Fig. 43. — Bethlehem Steel Works 


large numbers. As in the case of the metal 
goods, they have chosen to manufacture 
high-grade articles that call for a special 
degree of skill. 

In the early days of our republic, more- 
over, many state and national laws were 
passed that favored factories. After these 
factories have for some generations sent forth 
goods of excellent quality, their reputation 
greatly helps them. In fact, that is now 
possibly the greatest advantage enjoyed by 
this section. Whether New England manu- 
facturers will be able to maintain their leader- 
ship in the future is a question, for in recent 
years the Southern States have been taking 
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of all the manufacturing in the United States. 
In consequence, the cities here are very dif- 
ferent in appearance from those in many 
other sections, for they are chiefly manufac- 
turing centers. For example, New Bedford, 
with a population of 120,000, has nearly 
seventy cotton mills, which employ more than 
35,000 persons. It also makes silverware, 
cut glass, rope, leather machinery, paint, 
lumber, and oil. Probably more than one 
third of all its inhabitants are at work every 
day in factories. Haverhill, with a popula- 
tion of 50,000, employs more than. 15,000 in 
the manufacture of shoes; it has woolen mills 
in addition, and makes a large quantity of 
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Fig. 44. — The District of Columbia 


wooden and paper boxes, brick, cement, and 
leather. Fig. 43 is a picture of the Bethlehem 


Steel Works in Pennsylvania. Bethlehem 
is a city of only about 68,000 population, 
yet these works employ more than 10,000 
persons. One finds many factories in almost 
any city in these states; sees the streets 
thronged with workmen at certain hours 
in the morning and evening; and discovers 
that some of the leading topics of interest are 
raw materials and their manufacture and sale. 

How Washington, D. C., differs from such 
manufacturing centers.— Washington, D.C., 
however, is a striking exception to this rule. 
It is unlike the other cities in two respects. 
Since it was certain that it would one day be 
very large, it was carefully planned, with 
wide streets and many parks. For that 
reason, it is more attractive than a city having 
a large number of factories. Also, the 
people are not especially interested in manu- 
facturing and commerce. Here reside the 


President, members of Congress, the judges 
of our Supreme Court, and the representa- 
tives of the other great nations of the world. 


Oe ae 


Se 
Photo by Manufacturers’ Aircraft Assn 


Fig. 45. — An airplane view of a part of Washington, D. C. 
What building or buildings in this picture do you recognize? 
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Thousands of men and women are at 
work in the various departments of the 
government, and there are always many 
visitors. The principal buildings, therefore, 
are not factories and private offices, but 
government offices, apartments, and hotels, 
and the chief interest is in matters of govern- 
ment. It is because of this different interest 
that Washington is controlled directly by the 


Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore. Lo- 
cate each. Why should Philadelphia and 
Baltimore be regarded as coast 
cities, since they are located so 
far inland ? , 7 


Why the cities 
on the coast 
are the largest 


1. Their su- 
Just as these | Northeastern peri eval, 
States owe much of their im- tages for — 
transportation 


portance to the fact that they 
lie directly between the interior of the 


Q SES pester AD iuc \( 


Fig. 46. — Philadelphia and its suburbs 


national government. The population in 
1928 was 552,000. The District of Columbia, 
which marks the limits of Washington, gives 
the city plenty of room to expand without 
encroaching on the neighboring states. 
During the World War more than 100,000 
employees of the government resided there ; 
but now that number is considerably re- 
duced. 

/ The great cities. — The four largest cities 
in the Northeastern States are New York, 


United States and Europe, so the 
cities just named owe their present 
importance largely to the fact that 
they are the principal gateways be- 
tween these two continents. Most of 
our imports enter by these ports and 
most of our exports leave by them. 
When an ocean liner docks in any of 
these cities, its hundreds or thousands 
of passengers must be transported over 
the city in all directions, and its thou- 
sands of tons of freight keep scores of 
longshoremen and truckmen busy for 
several days unloading it and carting 
it away to stores, trains, and other 
boats. Thus the arrival of a single 
ship gives work in transportation to 
hundreds of persons. Many ships 
arrive and many leave every day, and 
scores of trains enter and leave the 
city every hour. Thus transportation 
is one of the occupations that has 
attracted so great a population to these 
centers. ; 
Because people and freight can reach and 
leave these points so easily, they are excellent 
locations for factories. Neither , Fee 
fuel nor raw material for manu- advantages for 
facture is duced in large ™*™™*terine 
produce arge 
quantities very near any one of them; but 
they can all obtain such things so readily, 
and can ship manufactured articles away so 
cheaply, that they are admirably situated 
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Fig. 51. — Greater New York and its many suburbs 


Locate the five boroughs of New York City. Note the large number of cities north 
and west of New York. How would you expect the shape of Manhattan Island, the 
business center of New York, to affect the ease with which people pass to and from 


. their daily work? 


ing raw materials for manufacture. Thus 
Buffalo has become the second city in the 
world in the manufacture of flour (see 
pp. 76-78). For what industries is Pitts- 
burgh noted (pp. 42 and 44)? The fact 
that the coast cities are larger, however, in- 
dicates that their communication with all 
parts of the world by water is a matter of 
great importance. It is their location more 
than any other fact that has caused their 
growth. 

New York City is 40 per cent larger than 


1 


Toa eg Ae ee 


Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Baltimore to- 


gether. 


Ways in which 
Each of New York 


these four surpasses the 
other coast 


has other Cities 
IMPOT- 4. its size com- 
fant cities 7 > 
near by. 
Name those in the 
neighborhood of New 
York, and note their 
population. Which is 
the largest? Name 
also those near Phila- 
delphia; near Balti- 
more; near Boston. 
A city with its en- 
virons constitutes a 
metropolitan district. 
Sections of New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut 
are included in the 
New York metropoli- 
tan district, which in 
1928 had a popula- 
tion of 10,000,000. 
It is the greatest mass 
of people in so small 
an area in the world. 
New York also leads in amount of business. 
Over two fifths of the total imports and 
exports of merchandise pass g. Its leader- 
through its harbor, New Orleans Shi? in impor- 
and Galveston district (including >usiness 
Houston) competing with each other for 
second place. Not only has New York water 
and rail connection with Buffalo, but the 
principal railroads that run west and south- 
west from Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
terminals at New York. Trace these various 


routes in Fig. 233. 
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Its lead in manufacturing is shown in the 
fact that the value of its manufactures is 
one twelfth that of all the goods made in the 
United States. While it makes metal goods 
very extensively, its leading manufacturing 
industry is the making of clothing. More 
than one half of all our ready-made clothing 
comes from this city. 

New York’s business center is the most 
imposing group of buildings in the world. It 
occupies the southern half of 
Manhattan Island, covering an 
area about six miles in length 
and averaging hardly more than two miles in 
width (Fig. 51). Many of the chief business 
houses of the country have their headquarters 
in this section; and since the available floor 
space for offices and warehouses cannot be 
increased except by building many-storied 


3. The im- 
pression it 
makes as a 
great city 


structures, here is the greatest collection 
of tall buildings in the world, some of them 
containing offices for 10,000 to 12,000 persons. 
On account of the number and height of the 
buildings, many of the streets resemble deep 
canyons and are so narrow that they are 
greatly congested. 

Several square miles of this area are given 
up to the wholesale trade. Goods manu- 
factured in the city, together with those 
brought from all parts of the earth, are 
collected in this section; and merchants 
from distant cities purchase from among 
them the wares for their own _ stores. 


Here, alse, are some of our greatest banks. 
New York is now the leading money 
center of the world. The center of the 
banking business is a short street called 


Wall Street. 
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Fig. 52. — The southern end of Manhattan Island 


In no other city in the world are there as many high buildings as in New York. 
At the extreme right are the Woolworth Building and the City Hall. — This 


is the approach to the Brooklyn Bridge. 


In the foreground, at the left, 


photograph was taken from an airplane; the camera was pointed toward the southwest. 
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Fig. 53. — Grand Central Station, New York City 


Only the front of this immense railway station is shown here. 
large waiting rooms, restaurants, and stores beneath the street level. 


background is one of the largest hotels in the world. 


How food is obtained for so many 
people. — To furnish food for such a dense 
population a vast extent of good 
farm land is needed; and there 

is far from enough of it in the 
for farming Northeastern States. Moun- 
1. Drawbacks : ° : 
common to this tains and ridges make agricul- 
entire section ture impossible over large areas. 
Locate the White Mountains; the Green 
Mountains; the Adirondacks; the Catskills; 
the Alleghenies. About how much of Penn- 
sylvania and New York is mountainous? 
How much of New England? The Great 
Ice Sheet, moreover, left many of the more 
level areas in a bad condition for farming. 
Not only did it scrape away the soil from 
many places and leave the surface very rough, 
but even where the soil is thick it left many 
areas strewn with bowlders. 

Farming in New England suffers from other 
disadvantages. These states lie so far north 


Advantages 
and 
disadvantages 
of these states 


productive. 


AMERICA 
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that they naturally have a 
severe climate. Fig. 12 shows 
that most of New , Specs 
England lies in hancicnrety 
the belt of mild 
summers and extreme winters. 
For these reasons farming in 
New England hasnot flourished 
except in small districts where 
great care has been used to 
increase the fertility of the 
soil. In some sections, where 
the soil is thin and markets 
are distant, farms have been 
abandoned; the houses and 
barns are tumbling down and 
the orchards are grown up in 
weeds. Owing to the special 
demand for food in recent 
years, some of these farms are 
again coming under cultiva- 
but they can never prove very 
Only about one third of the 
surface of New England is improved land; 
this is in striking contrast with Illinois and 
Iowa, where more than four fifths is im- 
proved. 

The other states are not so handicapped. 
The Ice Sheet did less damage to them, 
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Fig. 54. — A group of farm buildings in the south- 
western part of Maine 


Many other farms in this region have buildings very 
similar to these. 
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partly because it covered 
only a portion of their sur- 


face. Trace its 


The superior 
southern bound- 


advantages of 


the other : : 

states in the ary s/ip F 1S 350: 
Northeasten Their more 
group 


southern position 
also gives them a warmer tem- 
perature. How large an area 
in this group of states lies in 
the belt of hot summers and 
cold winters? In these states 
about twice as much of the 
land is improved as in New 


England. 
In the early days New York _ |/ 
and Pennsylvania were noted 
for the produc- 


Why truck- : 

Berieaine tion of wheat, 
and dairying and Rochester 
flourish 


YO 
Longifude HONS West, ‘5° 3° 


SCALE OF MILES. 
oe a rr 
Q 60 100 200 


Pr 


Greenwich he 


was a great flour- 
milling center. Large crops 
of wheat and oats are still 
raised ; but the Northeastern 
States cannot raise cereals to 
the same extent as_ those 
farther west, where the land is level, the soil 
deep, and the farms large; and, on account of 
the cooler summer climate, corn does not 
mature so readily. 

Yet the numerous large cities are the best 
of markets for all the vegetables and small 
fruits that the gardener can grow. Truck 
gardening is, therefore, very important in the 
neighborhood of all the cities. Sweet corn, 
too, is one of the leading products, since it 
does not have to be left to ripen, but is 
marketed green. 

The great demand for milk, together with 
the fact that much of the land can be used 
for little else than grazing, makes dairy- 
ing another important industry. Milk is 


Most of the highland regions have thin soils. 
are found in portions of the Piedmont Plateau, the limestone plains, the 
lake plains, and the valleys. 
Coastal Plain is sandy, but excellent for truck gardening. 


Wms. Eng.0o., N.Y. 


Fig. 55. — Land regions of the Northeastern States 


The best agricultural lands 


Name the chief river valleys. The soil of the 


hauled to New York every day from places 
200 and even 300 miles distant; some 
notion of the magnitude of the work is given 
by the fact that the union of men in the 
metropolitan district employed in connec- 
tion with the delivery of milk consists of 
12,000 members. This district includes New 
York City and the other cities near by in 
New York and New Jersey. What a number 
of farmers, farms, cows, trains, and milk 
wagons in New York State, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and even New England are 
kept busy supplying milk to this one center ! 
Yet the area immediately surrounding New 
York City represents only about one fourth 
of the population, and therefore of the 
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demand for milk, in the Northeastern 
states. 
Since there are several sections where fruit 
trees flourish, fruit raising is extensive. New 
wy York and Pennsylvania are 
pe noted for apples. One of the 
extensive fruit most productive regions is that 
ie just south of Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, where the cool winds off the lakes in the 


spring retard the budding of the trees so that 


© Underwood and Underwvod 
Fig. 56. — Milking time in a New Jersey dairy 


Most of the milking in the dairies of our country is 
still done by hand. Milking machines are used only to 
a slight extent. What sanitary measures do you think 
are being observed here to insure pure milk? What is 
probably the chief market for the milk of this dairy? 


few are harmed by late frosts. Frosts are also 
less frequent in the spring near large bodies 
of water. Apples, peaches, plums, and grapes 
are raised in this region in large quantities. 
Southern New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land are also noted for their fruits. Here 


the winds from the ocean and the bays exert 
the same influence as do those from the lakes. 

The truck farming, dairying, and fruit 
raising lead to considerable manufacturing. 
Many farmers are engaged al- 


: : hake Influence of 
most entirely in raising veg- the farming on 
etables and fruit for canning; ™anvufacture 

of foods 


and probably as much corn, and 

as many tomatoes, peaches, and berries are 
preserved in cans as are eaten fresh. The 
fruits are useful in other ways also: the 
juice of the grapes is bottled fresh, and that 
of apples is made into cider and vinegar. 
While most of the milk produced within easy 
reach of the cities is sent to them fresh, a 
large part of that produced at a great dis- 
tance from the cities is made into condensed 
milk, butter, or cheese. Can you see the 
reason for this? 

There is one product that seems insignifi- 
cant, which all of us, nevertheless, must 
have: and that is salt. Its 
; : Other sources 
importance is suggested by the of food 
fact that in some countries it 1 Salt 
has been used as money. Its ~ eer 
most familiar use at present is as a seasoner 
of food; but it is also a necessary food for 
animals, and is valuable in preserving meat 
and fish, in making soda, and in several 
other ways. Our country produces about 
7,000,000 tons of it each year, most of 
which is consumed by us. 

New York is our second state 1n production 
of salt, ranking next to Michigan in amount. 
The salt produced in New York 

. 5. Where and 
comes from salt beds that lie sow itis ob- 
deep within the earth west and fee 
south of Syracuse. They were. deposited in 
a sea that covered this region before the 
coal period, and were later buried beneath 
layers of rock, much as the coal beds were 
buried. 
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It can be obtained in either 
of two ways. In one case a 
small hole is bored to the bed 
and water is allowed to run 
down and dissolve the salt. 
Then the brine is pumped up, 
and the water is evaporated 
by heat until only salt is left. 
In the other case, a shaft, 
large enough for men to pass 
up and down, is sunk down to 
the salt; then lumps of it, 
called rock salt, are broken off 
the beds and hoisted to the sur- 
face. Thus it is mined much 
as coal is; but asalt mine pre- 
sents a striking contrast to a 
coal mine, since its walls and 
floors are clear, crystal white. 
/ While the farm products of these states are 
meager, sea food is very abundant along this 


2. Fishing coast. Formerly great numbers 
a. Extent and : 
Se sat of mackerel, halibut, and cod 


fish were caught close to shore, a fact 
suggested by the name Cape Cod. Although 
they are now found farther out, hundreds 


cores sy 
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Fig. 58. — An oyster lugger at Baltimore 


This small sailing boat is used to harvest oysters in 
Chesapeake Bay. Chesapeake Bay is the greatest oyster- 
farming region in the world. 


e : gee 
ishing Co. 


Fig. 57. — Drying cod at Gloucester, Massachusetts 


Gloucester is one of the most important fishing ports in the world. About 
6,000 of its inhabitants are engaged in this occupation. 


of vessels and thousands of men are engaged 
in catching them. Many go as far as the 
Banks of Newfoundland (p. 188), where fish 
have always been abundant. 

Shad are caught in the bays and rivers. 
They go up the streams each spring to lay 
their eggs, or spawn, in fresh water; and the 
young remain there until they are large 
enough to venture out to sea. It is while 
on their way to or from the spawning grounds 
that most shad are caught. Other common 
kinds of sea food are bass, herring, lobsters, 
clams, and oysters. The oyster crop in 
the United States is far greater than that of 
all the rest of the world, about 30,000,000 
bushels being produced by us each year; and 
the industry is increasing in importance. 
Chesapeake Bay, because of its great area 
of water that is less salty than the open 
ocean, is the most important center for 
oysters in the world. 

Most of the mackerel are caught in spring 
and summer. They swim together on the 
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surface of the ocean in such numbers, or 
schools, that they may easily be seen from 
a distance. The fishermen who 
cruise about in search of mack- 
erel sail in swift power-boats, propelled by 
gasoline, and in two-masted sailing vessels, 
called schooners. When they see a ‘‘school”’ 
they spring into their boats, row over to the 
fish, drop a large net, or seine, into the 
water, and draw it around the “ school.” 
Then the seine is drawn in, forming a pocket 
and trapping the fish. In this pocket enough 
fish are sometimes caught to fill many barrels. 

Halibut and cod cannot be caught with a 
seine, for, instead of swimming at the surface, 
they live on the sea bottom. Halibut are 
very large, some weighing more than a man, 
and they are often caught upon single lines. 
Codfish may be caught in the same manner, 
though a trawl is more commonly used for 
cod than for halibut; this consists of a 
number of hooks hanging from a single 
long line, all lowered into the water together 
and left there for hours. The fish swallow 
the bait on the various hooks, and in this 
way many are caught at one time. 

Such fishing is dangerous, because the men 
must venture out in small, flat-bottomed 
boats, called dories, to take the fish off the 
trawls. While they are doing this, a storm 
may arise or a heavy fog come up and 
prevent their return to the vessel. They are 
then left in open boats far out upon the 
ocean. Every year fishermen from Glouces- 
ter, the most noted fishing town in Massa- 
chusetts, are lost in this manner. 

The people in these states would soon suffer 

from hunger if they had to de- 


b. Methods of 
catching the fish 


D d 
of these atates pend on themselves for food. 
on other Only one twelfth of the popu- 
regions 


lation are farmers; and many 
of the principal foods, such, for example, as 


wheat, oats, corn, and meat, must be ob- 
tained mainly from other regions. Few of 
the more important agricultural products are 
grown in sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
local demand ; .even vegetables are shipped 
in large amounts from the South. 

The inhabitants are fully as dependent 
upon outsiders in regard to their manu- 
factures. Most of their raw materials must 
be brought from distant places, and a good 
share of their finished goods must be sold 
elsewhere. Thus this part of our country is 
greatly dependent on the other sections and 
on foreign countries. 

The development of the railroads. — 
Such enormous quantities of raw material 
for manufacture and of food ,,. acpende 
must be transported that the ence of indus- 
railroads and water routes have "Y “pen them 
an exceedingly important work to do. Most 
of it falls upon the railroads, for in com- 
parison with them the inland waterways, 
with one exception (see p. 30), are not impor- 
tant. If the railroads were to stop operation 
for only a few days, food in these states would 
become scarce and the factories would close. 

There are many important railroads here, 
which are often spoken of as systems, the 
word system meaning a group », , Aeitiag 
of roads under one management. of a railroad 
Examples are the New York S¥St¢™ 
Central system, the Baltimore and Ohio sys- 
tem, and the Pennsylvania system. 

What is meant by that term is suggested 
in Fig. 59. All the roads shown there, 
between New York City in the East and 
Chicago and St. Louis in the Middle West, 
are under the control of one company and 
make up the Pennsylvania system. Its main 
lines are shown in heavy ink, and its branch 
lines are lighter. Notice how many branch 
lines there are, and the states in which they 
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Fig. 59. — The Pennsylvania Railroad system 


What large cities in the North Central States are connected by it with 
Philadelphia and New York? 


are principally located. What points do they 
connect, and what do they carry? What 
goods are carried each way on the main lines? 
What reasons can you give for the selection 
of such goods? 

More than one tenth of the railroad traffic 
of the United States is carried on this sys- 
tem. Altogether it has 28,127 miles of track, 
7,018 locomotives, 7,921 pas- 
senger cars, and 272,000 freight 
cars. Of the last, 168,000 are 
coalcars. More than one half 
of all the freight carried by the 
Pennsylvania system is the 
product of the mines. About 
one fourth of the freight con- 
sists of manufactured goods. 
Which of the two would you 
expect to have the greater 
value? 

This system has about 
200,000 employees ; and since 
one employee is the support 
of a family of at least four 
persons, on the average, you 
can get some idea of the 


| Uz 
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number of persons directly dependent upon 
this road for support. In addition, many 
others are indirectly dependent upon it, 
such as, for example, those engaged in 
manufacturing the cars, rails, and locomo- 
tives; the miners who supply it with coal; 
and the storekeepers who sell goods to its 
employees. 
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Fig. 60. — Crawford Notch in the White Mountains, New Hampshire 


The beauty of the White Mountains — the wild gorges, numerous water- 
falls, dense forests, and swift streams — makes the region a summer resort 
much visited by people from the near-by cities. 
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Although this system is very extensive, 
how small a portion it makes of all the roads 
in our Northeastern States can be seen by 
comparing Fig. 59 with Fig. 233. 

Relief from city life. — A large portion of 
the city people are confined in factories, stores, 


sands of the more fortunate city dwellers 
hasten to it as soon as their vacation time 
arrives. Among the most popular resorts are 
the White Mountains and the Berkshires. 
The Adirondacks. and the Catskills are also 
crowded with visitors in summer. Locate 
these mountains. 


Why city and office ‘Giada ie 
people need buildings 
vacations throu gh- 


out each day. Most 
of their homes are 
not separate houses, 
but apartments or 
flats, which gener- 
ally admit fresh air 
and light from only 
one or two sides, and 


which very often 
have no front or 


United States 


Northeastern States 


Zz. Population 


Mountain climbing, 
canoeing, and fishing 
are some of the more 
common _ sports. 
Many settle down at 
farmhouses to take 
walks and enjoy the 
scenery and the 
quiet of the country. 
Great numbers go to 
the seashore, to es- 
cape the heat and to 


back yard. Thou- 
sands of children in 
New York have 
never seen a yard or 
garden; the streets 
and all open spaces 
about them, except 
the-- parks, are 
paved. In all the 
large cities the side- 
walks and streets are 
the principal play- 
ground for many of 
the children, in spite 
of their crowded traf- 
fic and the danger 
from automobiles. 


One fourth + of United States 


United States 3. All Grops - value 
Northeastern States 
About one tenth of United States 
United States 4. Dairy Gows - number 
Northeastern States j 
One sizth + of United States 
United States 5. Coal Mined - tons 
Northeastern States : 
Nearly one half of United States 
United States 6. Manufactured Goods - value 
Northeastern States 2 
Nearly one half of United States 
United States 7. Pig Iron - tons 
Northeastern States 
Nearly one half of United States 


United States 8. Shipbuilding 


Northeastern St 
acerca About one fourth of United States 


United States 9. Woolen Goods - value 

Northeastern States Nine 
tenths + 
of U.S. 


United States 10. Knit Goods - value 


Two thirds + 
of United States 


Northeastern States 


Fig. 61. — The Northeastern States in comparison 
with the entire United States (1920) 


enjoy boating and 
bathing. The entire 
coast from Maine to 
Maryland is dotted 
with summer cot- 
tagesand hotels. The 
most popular of all 
these resorts is At- 
lantic City on the 
New Jersey coast. 
Its permanent popu- 
lation is only about 
55,000, but it is said 
to have 1,200 hotels 
and boarding houses 
and to entertain 
from 300,000 to 400,- 


To those who live in the large cities, the 
country, with its green valleys, its wooded 
mountains, its rivers, its cool 
seacoast, and its birds and 
flowers, is the most inviting 
place in the world; and hundreds of thou- 


How they 
spend their 
vacations 


000 visitors each summer. At the height of 
the season as many aS 90,000 persons go 
bathing there in the surf each day. 

Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Location 


of the twelve largest cities. 2. Of the six principal 
rivers. 3. Of the principal mountains. 4. List 
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of principal farm products. 5. Of principal min- 
erals and manufactures. 6. How New England 
differs from the other states in manufactures and 
why. 

Problems for independent study.— 1. Make a 
drawing of New England, showing state boundaries 
and principal mountains, rivers, and cities. 2. Make 
a similar drawing of the remaining states in this 
group. 3. Here is a question for debate: Resolved, 
that it is advisable to use all the water of Niagara 
needed for manufacturing, even though it destroy 
the beauty of the Falls. Carpenter, F. G.: North 
America (Edition 1922), pp. 278-282 (American 
Book); Outlook, vol. 81, p. 696; vol. 83, p. 106 
and especially p. 133; Chamberlain, J. F. and 
A. H.: North America, rev., Chap. TX (Macmillan). 
Write Niagara Falls Power Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for pamphlet. 4. Make a model lock to 
show how boats are raised and lowered in canals. 
5. Write a composition telling the story of a lump 
of coal. Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Industrial 
Studies: United States, Chapter XI (Ginn); Car- 
penter, F. G.: North America (1922), pp. 283-302; 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. 34, pp. 407- 
434; Tappan, E. M.: Diggers in the Earth (Hough- 
ton Mifflin); McMurry, C. A.: Type Studies from 
the Geography of the United States, pp. 63-80 (Mac- 
millan). 6. Much coal from Pennsylvania goes 
to Canada. What routes does it take? 7. Study 
the uses made of concrete in your home community, 
especially in the case of (1) buildings; (2) sidewalks ; 
(3) roads; (4) ships. 8. Make a list of the articles 
in your schoolroom made of cast iron, wrought iron, 
and steel. 9. Why was the original Erie Canal 
built to Lake Erie rather than to Lake Ontario? 
Does the N. Y. State Barge Canal connect with Lake 
Ontario? 10. How is maple sugar made? Allen, 
N. B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: United 
States, pp. 77-79; Carpenter, F. G.: North America 
(1922), pp. 113-114; Chamberlain, J. F.: How 
We Are Fed (1923), pp. 88-91 (Macmillan). 11. 
How do the many lakes of New England help to 
insure a constant flow of water in the rivers? 
Tarr, R. S., and von Engeln, O. D.: New Physical 
Geography, revised edition, pp. 310-316 (Macmillan). 
12. Why should not Baltimore have been located 
at the mouth of the Susquehanna River? 13. De- 
bate this question: Resolved, that the country 
makes a better home for boys and girls than the 


city. 14. Locate West Point and Annapolis, and 
explain their importance. 15. Locate the follow- 
ing universities: Harvard; Yale; Columbia; 
Princeton; Pennsylvania; Johns Hopkins; Cor- 
nell. 16. Here is another question for debate: 
Resolved, that the United States should aid Canada 
in developing a ship canal from Lake Huron by 
way of the St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Some of the matters to be considered 
would be the following: what has already been 
accomplished in this direction; the distance that 
would be saved from the North Central States to 
Europe; present difficulties of shipment from those 
states to Europe; improvements that would be 
necessary and their cost; benefit or injury to New 
York State; the water power that could be ob- 
tained from the St. Lawrence River; fitness of lake 
vessels for crossing the ocean; slow rate of move- 
ment of vessels through canals; the length of the 
season of navigation. Huntington, E., and Cush- 
ing, S. W.: Principles of Human Geography, pp. 
135-136 (Wiley); Smith, J. R.: Industrial and 
Commercial Geography, pp. 693-708 (Henry Holt). 
17. In any of the standard magazines, study the 
advertisements of small metal goods, and make a 
list of the articles advertised. Note the cities in 
which these articles are manufactured, and locate 
them on the reference map (Fig. 499 or Fig. 500). 
From a study of these advertisements, list some of 
the articles manufactured in New England; in New 
York; in Pennsylvania. 18. Why has New York 
grown to be the largest city in the world? Whitbeck, 
R. H.: High School Geography, pp. 344-345, 406- 
Arto (Macmillan) ; Carpenter, F. G.: North America 
(1922), pp. 72-95; Hotchkiss, C. W.: Representa- 
tive Cities of the United States (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
McMurry, C. A.: Larger Types of American Geog- 
raphy, pp. 195 ff. (Macmillan). 19. Show how a 
strike, or any other condition causing a stoppage or 
shortage of coal, would affect our lives. Consider 
what industries would be affected; the people who 
would be thrown out of work; and the discomforts 
in your home. 20. Make a collection of wool, 
showing as many of the stages from the raw wool 
to the finished cloth as possible. 21. Find out the 
names of and the differences between the three main 
classes of commercial wools. 

How to find the books you need in a public 
library.—In addition to your own classroom 
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library, you will often find it helpful to use the 
public library. Every library has one or more 
librarians who help its users to find 
what they want. They know exactly 
where everything is and how to get 
it quickly. The librarian is always 
willing and ready to assist you. 

However, if you go to the library often, you 
How the card Ought not to trouble the librarian 
catalogue can every time. There are other means 
help you by which you may find what you want. 

When you have asked the librarian whether or 


The help the 
librarian can 
give you 


not she has a certain book, you have probably. 


noticed that she goes to a large case with many 
drawers, on the outside of which are the letters 
of the alphabet. In these drawers are many cards. 
This is the card catalogue, or a series of cards ar- 
ranged alphabetically like your dictionary, which 
contains the names of all the books in that library. 
On each card is the name of a book, its author and 
publisher, sometimes a very brief description of its 
contents, and the library number. 

Let us suppose that you are hunting for informa- 
tion on the production of wheat in the United 
States. The most natural place for you to look 
will be under the name of the industry, Agriculture. 
Go to the drawer marked A and look for that sub- 
ject. Its various branches will be found under 
such headings as: Corn, Oats, Rye, Wheat, etc. 
Under the classification of Wheat a number of books 
are named, but they may not be what you need. 
Finally you come to this card: 

J 917.2 Bengtson, N. A., and Griffith, D.: The 
Wheat Industry. 


A treatment of the processes of wheat pro- 
duction in Argentina, Canada, the United States, 
and other great countries, by N. A. Bengtson 
and D. Griffith. New York, The Macmillan 
Company (1915)., 


Tell the librarian the number 917.2. The letter 
“J” before the number indicates that it is in the 
juvenile or children’s department. She will get the 
book for you very quickly, for she knows the shelf 
on which the books of that number are kept. You 
will then turn to the index and find the pages given 
under ‘‘ Wheat in the United States ”’ and select 
your facts. 

Let us again suppose that you desire information 
on this problem: How do the cities situated on the 
Great Lakes get pure water? There are several 
possible headings under which you might look; 
for instance, Great Lakes, Lakes, Water, Water 
Supply, etc. You find nothing helpful until you 
open the drawer marked “ W,” looking for “‘ Water 
Supply,” and find this card: 


628 Water Supply 


H 331 Hazen, Allen 18649 


Clean water and how to get it, by Allen Hazen. 
tst ed. New York, J. Wiley & Sons (etc., 1907). 


Consulting the table of contents or the index, you 
find a chapter heading, ‘‘ Supplies from the Great 
Lakes . . . . 29,” which is just what you 
want. 

You will need some practice before you can use 
the card catalogue easily; but the librarian will 
gladly give you assistance when you need it. 


2. The North Central States 


Same Se Lanorst Crry EE Aei, | Boreas 
ILLINOIS 56,700 | 7,396,000 | 6,485,000 | Chicago : 3;1§7,000 | 2,702,000 
INDIANA 36,400 | 3,176,000 | 2,930,000 | Indianapolis . 382,000 314,000 
Iowa . 56,100 | 2,428,000 | 2,404,000 | Des Moines . 152,000 126,000 
Kansas. . 82,200 | 1,835,000 | 1,769,000 | Kansas City . 118,000 IOI,000 
MICHIGAN . 58,000 | 4,591,000 | 3,668,000 | Detroit . 1,379,000 994,000 
MINNESOTA 84,700 | 2,722,000 | 2,387,000 | Minneapolis 456,000 381,000 
Missouri 69,400 | 3,523,000 | 3,404,000 | St. Louis 848,000 | 773,000 
NEBRASKA . ; 77,500 1,408,000 | 1,296,000 | Omaha . 223,000 192,000 
NortH Dakota . 70,800 641,000 GA7,00O.| HAL oOln isn are 26,000 22,000 
Oo . : 41,000 | 6,826,000 | 5,759,000 | Cleveland . 1,010,000 797,000 
SoutH Dakota 77,600 704,000 637,000 | Sioux Falls 31,000 25,000 
WISCONSIN . 56,100 | 2,953,000 | 2,632,000 | Milwaukee 544,000 457,000 
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Questions. — 1. Find the average area of the 
states in this group. 2. How does this compare 
with the average for the Northeastern States? 
3. What explanation can you suggest for the differ- 
ence in size of the states in different sections of the 
country (Fig. 11)? 


Distribution of population in these states.— 
Fig. 62 reminds one of the population map 
of the Northeastern States (Fig. 21) in the 
number of large cen- 
ters of population. Of 
the twenty-five largest 
cities in the United 
States, nine are found 
in those states, while 
Here neres;ater ten: 
See if you can name 
the cities represented 
by the largest groups 
of dots. Since each 
dot stands for 10,000 
population, you can 
tell which group of 
states has, on the 
whole, the larger cities. 
Which is it? 

There is one very 
marked difference in 
the distribution of the 
people in the two sec- 
tions. Many areas in the Northeastern 
States contain very few people; while in 
this group of states the population outside 
of the great cities is rather dense and evenly 
distributed, becoming gradually more sparse 
toward the west. Show that this is true. 
This suggests that the farm lands here are 
much more attractive than those of the 
other section. Let us see what their attrac- 
tions are. 

Comparison of these states with the North- 
eastern group in agricultural possibilities. — 


One disadvantage for agriculture stands out 
plainly in Fig. 18. As is explained on p. 237, 
the principal source of rain for QOne dis- 

this vast area is the Gulf of advantage 

Mexico, and the eastern states in the 
group receive an abundant supply. Note 
the amount. Toward the west, however, 
the amount decreases, and west of a cer- 
tain line the fall is less than twenty inches, 


Fig. 62. — Distribution of population in the North Central States 
Each dot represents 10,000 people. 


which is too little for ordinary agriculture. 
Which states suffer in this manner? Note 
how close this line is to the one-hundredth 
meridian. The reasons for this lack of rain 
are stated on p. 131. 

In the Northeastern States there are many 
mountains, and the surface in other portions 
was left very uneven and strewn 

: The great 
with bowlders by the Great Ice advantage in 
Sheet... This section .does’ notte character 

i of the surface 
share these disadvantages. The 


Black Hills are the chief mountainous area, 
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Fig. 63. — Land regions of the North Central States 


Cross lines indicate lake plains. ‘‘ Plains of glacial deposition ”’ are plains 
on which the Glacier, or Ice Sheet, deposited material which it had removed 
from districts farther north. Point out the two “‘ unglaciated areas ’’ where 
there is no evidence of action of the Ice Sheet. 


and these are not extensive. Locate them. | in the North 
While Fig. 63 shows that a very large part 
of the land was covered by the Ice Sheet, 
it left much of the surface surprisingly level 
and free from rocks. Only in the neighbor- 


hood of the Great Lakes are 


For example, 


Since the Ice Age, large quan- 
tities of plant remains have 
also become mixed with it, 
making it especially rich and 
giving it a dark color; in some 
parts of Illinois and Iowa the 
soil is almost black. 

Being a long way from the 
ocean, these states have a 
more continental 


‘ The advantage 
climate than the : 


due to amore 


4 Northeastern continental 


: climate 
group. This means 


that they become hotter in 
summer and colder in winter, 
which gives them a very im- 
portant advantage. In what 
two temperature belts do these 
states lie (Fig. 12)? They can 
raise all the crops that flourish 


eastern States, and, owing to 
the hotter summers, can grow others besides. 


it is difficult for corn to 


mature there; but here it is one of the 
leading products. 


there many lakes and swamps 
(Fig. 77). Which states have 
the most lakes? Most of the 
land that was not reached by 
the ice is also very level. 

In one respect the Ice Sheet 
did great service to the farmers. 
For, while it scraped off so 
much of the surface in the area 
just south of Lake Superior 
that the soil is very thin there 
(Fig. 63), elsewhere it added 
to the soil much finely ground 


rock gathered from many 
places in its path and made 


a mixed soil of great fertility. wheat is produced in each? 


i From The Fourteenth Census of the U.S. 
Fig. 64.— Wheat production, 1919 


Locate each of the three most important wheat regions. 


What kind of 
What is the rainfall in each? 


—— 
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Why these states may be 
called the granary of the 
United States. — Fig. 64 makes 
clear one reason why these 
states are sometimes called 
the granary of the United 
States. Which states take 
the lead in wheat raising? 
Which others raise a large 
amount? The United States 
is one of the chief wheat-pro- 
ducing countries of the world, 
growing from 600,000,000 to 
1,000,000,000 bushels per year ; 
and almost two thirds of the 
wholeamount comes from these 
states. See how long a list you 
can make of the uses of wheat. 

Fig. 70 shows the Corn Belt, stretching 
from western Ohio to central Kansas and 
Nebraska, in which about one third of all 
the cultivated land is in corn. Name the 
states in the Corn Belt. What are the half 
dozen that grow the greatest amount? Note 
how much more is produced here than in 
the Northeastern States. 

The United States is by far the leading 
country of the world in the 


. S. Dept. of Agric. 


Fig. 65. — Husking corn from the standing stalks, Iowa 
The cornstalks on some farms are cut and shocked in the fall and the ears 
are husked later from the shock. The stalks are fed to the cattle. 
easier method is to husk the corn in the field and then turn the cattle into the 
field to eat the stalks. 


The 


The traveler in this region in early summer 
sees luxuriant fields of grain on every hand. 
A cornfield usually presents the most beauti- 
ful appearance in July, when the corn tassels 
out. The plants as seen from a distance 
then entirely hide the ground from view, 
and the rich green stalks, with their long, 
slender leaves, bend to the breezes in the 
most graceful manner. The waving fields of 

wheat and oats, rich in color 


production of corn, growing 
about 3,000,000,000 bushels 
per year; and about two 
thirds of our entire crop 
comes from these states. 
What uses of corn can you 
list ? 

In addition, these states 
lead in the production of 
oats. Three other crops, 
rye, barley, and flax, are 
grown more extensively here 


as they ripen, are hardly 
less beautiful. 

Some of the reasons for 
the location of the wheat 
areas. — Fig. 64 shows that 
there is an important wheat 
area in North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. 
Spring wheat is cultivated 
there, so called because it 
is planted in the spring. 
It flourishes best in a 


than in all our other states 
together. 


Fig. 66. — Ancient lakes in the 
wheat region 


comparatively cool climate 
where the rainfall is not 
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great; and these states meet such conditions 
very fully. 

In addition, they have a soil that can hardly 
be surpassed in fertility. One of the reasons 
for its excellence dates back to the time when 
the Great Ice Sheet was melting away. The 
ice then stretched across the valley of the 
Red River, which now flows northward into 
Canada. On account of the ice dam, this 
river was forced to seek an outlet to the south, 


a ; 
a. 
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Courtesy of Internationul Harvester Co. 
Fig. 67. — Threshing in the North Central States 
The machine near the middle of the picture is a separator, so called because 
it separates the grain from the straw. The men on the stack at the left pitch 


bundles into the separator. 


separator is being run by a gasoline tractor. 


instead of flowing north, and a vast lake, 
known to geologists as Lake Agassiz (Fig. 
66), was thus formed. When the ice melted 
away from the valley, the river once more 
flowed northward and the great lake disap- 
peared. The soil of the wheat region is the 
sediment that was deposited on the bottom 
of this ancient lake. 

The land here is almost as level as a floor ; 
so level, in fact, that after a rain the water 
stands in sheets on the fields. It is necessary 
to elevate the roads a foot or more and make 


The grain is collected in bags on the right of 
the machine and the straw is blown out of the separator into a stack. This 


ditches on each side; otherwise the roads 
would often be impassable. In every direc- 
tion there is nothing to break the view, and 
one can plainly see the farmhouses with a 
few trees around‘ them ten miles, or more, 
distant. One can ride through this region 
all day long on the train and see scarcely a 
single crop besides wheat. 

An even more important wheat area is 
found in Kansas and Nebraska. There 

= winter wheat is grown; this is 
_ planted in the autumn instead 
of in the spring. In states so 
far north as the Dakotas it is 
likely to be killed by the severe 
cold, but here it flourishes. 

The story of a typical wheat 
farm in Kansas.— Let us 
study in some de- 

‘ . Conditions 
tally the. experi- “ghar arcpicon 
ences of the owner fronted the 
of a certain prairie ere 
farm in central Kansas. His 
farm has an altitude of 2,000 
feet, and lies on the western 
edge of the Wheat Belt, where 
the rainfall is just about 
twenty inches. The altitude 
and rainfall permit wheat rais- 
ing, but make it rather an 
uncertain crop. The soil, however, is fertile 
and there is no difficulty in raising a large 
crop if the rain does not fail. The farm is 
level and easily worked. These were the 
conditions as he found them. 

At first his chief difficulty was lack of ex- 
perience. In that dry country he attempted 
to raise crops just as he had some of his 
raised them in the well watered ‘ifficulties 
country from which he had come. He had 
to learn, after many failures, that it was 
necessary to save moisture by special meth- 
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ods of cultivation, somewhat similar to those 
described on p. 144 in the case of dry farm- 
ing in the West. 

When this farmer went West he took his 
seed wheat, which was adapted to a much 
damper climate. It could not thrive in the 
dry climate of these plains. Then some 
emigrants from southern Russia arrived, 
bringing wheat that had grown in the semi- 
arid climate of that country. It could stand 
drought in summer 
and cold in winter. 
Our farmer learned 
of this and secured 
Russian wheat for 
seed, with good re- 
sults. 

Other difficulties 
arose. The millers 
at first had no ma- 
chinery for grinding 


All this time he and his family were work- 
ing with might and main. They kept cows 
and sold butter in the neigh- 
boring village. They had pas- 
ture land and kept beef cattle 
to sell in the fall. They raised 
garden vegetables and watered them in dry 
weather from the well. 

After a time conditions began to improve. 
The wheat sold at a higher price, and other 
farm products kept 
pace with it. Little 
by little the secrets 
of soil, seed, cultiva- 
tion, and climate were 
learned. Thechildren 
grew up and worked 
in the fields. Finally 
enough money had 
been saved to buy 
more land. Thisfarm 


How the 
family worked, 
and the out- 
come of their 
struggles 


hard wheat. Then, 
when they had 
changed their milling 
processes and were 
able to make wheat 
into flour, our farmer 
found that his wife 
did not know how to 
bake with the new 
kind of flour. It was 


Fig. 68. — A farm in the western part of Kansas 


The stacks of hay in the foreground have been taken 
from the surrounding fields. Corn is seen growing just 
beyond. Both corn and hay are raised on the level 
ground. The broken, hilly land in the background is 
used for pasture, while the trees along the stream furnish 
shelter for the live stock. This is in the Great Plains, 
where there are few trees except along the streams. How 
many farmhouses can you see? What is the rainfall in 
this part of the United States (Fig. 18)? 


really one of the very best kinds, because it 
contained a great deal of gluten, or nourish- 
ing substance; but it required practice 
before she learned how to use it. 

Some years he had a good crop, but could 
not sell it for enough to pay expenses. Other 
years the weather was dry and he had no 
crop at all. Some years the crops were de- 
stroyed by grasshoppers and chinch bugs; 
and some years he sold large crops at a 
good profit. 


you know that of 


now contains several 
thousand acres ; after 
thirty-five years of 
labor its owner has 
retired from active 
work, and his sons 
and sons-in-law have 
taken over the farm 
management. When 
you know his story, 
many hard-working, 


persevering, intelligent men of the Wheat 
Belt, who have made good homes on land that 
was once considered fit only for grazing. 
They raise other grains on the farms 
now, but wheat is still the chief crop. If 
possible, the men begin to plow 
in July and continue through 
August. On the farms are many 
horses, but the plowing is done mostly by 
steam or gasoline tractors. Each engine 


Getting the 
crop well 
started 
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pulls from three to ten plows and can do 
the work of many horses. The harrowing is 
done as soon as possible after plowing, to 
prevent escape of moisture. This is done 
mainly with horses. 

When the weather and other conditions are 
favorable, the seeding is done in late Septem- 
ber and early October. For this purpose 
wheeled drills are used, which deposit the 
seeds in rows about six inches apart. From 
twelve to sixteen rows are planted at a time. 
A drill is usually drawn by three horses. 


Fig. 69. — A binder at work 


If the weather is good the little plants 
come up quickly and within ten days can be 
seen across the fields. Before cold weather 
comes the fields are green. Sometimes the 
winters are dry and cold. The wheat then 
withers, the fields look brown, and fierce 
winds are likely to blow the soil away from 
the roots. After such a winter the spring 
sometimes opens with terrible dust storms, 
strong winds gathering the fine soil from the 
fields and carrying it away in clouds that 
darken the sky. It lodges in drifts by fences 
and hedges, and sometimes not a trace of 
wheat is left in the fields. Then there is 
nothing to do but to plant the land in 


spring crops, such as oats, barley, or 
sorghum. . 

Let us suppose that the wheat has ‘‘come 
through the winter well,” as the crop bulletins 
express it.: By March it should mangers 
be strong and green. When it shortly before 
fully covers the ground, there is ee 
no longer danger from high winds because 
the dust cannot then be raised so easily. If 
rain is plentiful, the wheat grows rapidly 
and by the last of May is two to three feet 
high. 

The month of June is critical. The grains 
are forming then, and if the weather is too 
dry and hot they shrivel and become in- 
ferior. A sudden dry spell with hot winds 
just as the grain is ripening will in a few days 
destroy the prospects for a bumper crop. 
If there is too much rain, the straw becomes 
too luxuriant, and there is little grain. 

Let us suppose again that the wheat has - 
come through all the trials of cold weather, 
high winds, spring drought, and prethod of 
early summer heat and rain, and arvesting 
that the crop is ready for harvest. That 
begins from the tenth to the twentieth of 
June, and is usually over by the tenth of July. 
In twelve to twenty days the farmers gather 
in the results of the year’s work. The har- 
vesting may be done with machines called 
headers, so named because they cut off the 
heads of the grain, leaving the stems or 
straws standing; several wagons may be 
necessary to haul to the stack the heads cut 
by one header, or binders may be used, which 
both cut and bind the grain. 

No farmer has help enough on his farm to 
do the work of harvest in good crop years. 
On that account men from outside the Wheat 
Belt are brought in, great numbers of them 
and all kinds — college boys, factory hands, 
and even tramps. 
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Early in July the wheat should all be in 
the stack ; then threshing takes place. Many 
farmers have their own thresh- 
Others have the 
threshing done by contract. The 
owner of an outfit comes to the farm with 
his equipment and his help and delivers the 
threshed grain at a certain price per bushel. 
He usually has a traction engine, a separator, 
a water wagon, and a “ cook shack.” The 
separator threshes out the grain at the rate 
of 1,000 or even 2,000 bushels per day. On 
some of the largest wheat 


Method of 


threshing and ing outfits. 
marketing 


amount of wheat on hand most of the time, 
and, of course, the price of wheat is closely 
watched from day to day. 

Reasons for the location of the Corn Belt — 
While Fig. 70 shows that corn is widely 
cultivated in the United States, very little is 
grown in the extreme northern and western 
portions of this section. The land here is very 
level, like that farther east, but it is much 
higher; there is, in fact, an upward slope 
all the way from the Mississippi River to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The 


farms, however, the modern 
combined harvester is used, 
which cuts, threshes, and 
sacks the grain as it moves 
across the field. 

The wheat, instead of being 

sacked, is often hauled to 
market in light wagon boxes, 
each holding about fifty 
bushels. When the _ load 
comes to the grain elevator 
at the country station, it is 
weighed. ‘Then it goes toa 
dump where the front of the 
wagon is elevated until the 
wheat runs out of the box into a pit under- 
neath. From there it is elevated by ma- 
chinery into the high bins of the building ; 
and thence it is later run through spouts 
into freight cars standing on the tracks 
beside the elevator. 

Prosperous farmers have storage capacity 
on their farms for a large part of their crop, 
if they wish to hold the wheat until the price 
is better. On many farms it is stored in 
sheet-iron structures resembling water tanks. 
These stand on a foundation of wood or con- 
crete and must be proof against moisture 
and vermin. Many farmers have a large 


From The Fourteenth Census of the U.S. 


Fig. 70.— Corn production, 1919 


products of this elevated, semi-arid area just 
east of the Rockies, which is called the Great 
Plains (Fig. 63), are quite different from 
those east of the one-hundredth meridian. 
The nights are too cold for corn because of 
the high altitude and latitude. Lack of rain 
in this region is another barrier to its culti- 
vation (Fig. 18). 

Corn requires a frostless season of not less 
than 140 days, and at least thirty inches of 
rain. It grows most rapidly during hot, 
“muggy” spells, and matures best where the 
cool days and nights of autumn check the 
growth of stalk and leaves and thereby aid 
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in the ripening of the grain. All these condi- 
tions are especially well met in the Corn Belt. 
What brings the much needed rain is dis- 
cussed on p. 237. 


Fig. 71. — A sugar-beet digger at work 


Machines have been made for nearly every kind of 
work on our farms. This machine is run by a gasoline 
engine. 


Use of farm machinery in these states. — 
In Ohio in 1925 the farms averaged gt acres ; 
in Illinois, 136; in Iowa, 156; 
The need of ‘ : 
machinery in in Nebraska, 329; and in North 
the cultivation Dakota, 452. This is in striking 
of large farms = A 3 
contrast with the size of farms in 
Japan, which average about one acre in ex- 
tent — a fact which suggests that most of the 
work is done by hand. Without the aid of 
machinery there would be no way to culti- 
vate so much land. However, the level 
surface, the firm soil, and the nature of the 
crops all allow its free use, and an enor- 
mous number of machines is now found on 
these farms. 

Where formerly a spade or a single plow 
might have been used for. stirring the soil, 
gang plows are now common. A gang plow 
is nothing more than a group of several plows 
drawn by horses, or, oftener, by a steam or 
gasoline tractor. It is not uncommon to see 
a tractor drawing at one time a gang plow, a 
harrow to break up the clods and level the 
surface, and a seeder for planting the grain. 


All this region might still be the pasture 
of the buffalo, if labor-saving machinery 
had not been invented. Thousands of years 
ago our ancestors in the Old World cut wheat 
with a hand sickle. A hundred years ago 
grain was still cut by hand, an improved 
implement called the scythe and cradle being 
incommon use. The grain was threshed out 
by being beaten with clubs; it was then 
separated from the chaff by throwing both 
into the air and letting the wind carry the 
latter away. 

These methods did not change until about 
eighty years ago. Then American inventors 
produced a horse-drawn reaper. gome of the 
With the hand sickle a quarter Kinds of farm 


machinery, 
of an acre had been a good and their ad- 
vantages 


day’s work ; with the scythe and 
cradle, two acres; but with this machine a 
man could cut ten or twelve acres per day. 
The grain still had to be bound into sheaves 
by hand. 

By the time the prairies were extensively 
cultivated for grain, the other harvesting 


i 
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: Courtesy of U.S. Dept. of Agric. 
Fig. 72. — A corn picker at work in Iowa 
Corn is the chief crop in Iowa. Only by use of ma- 
chinery could such a large. quantity be raised on each 
farm. This machine removes the ear from the stalks, 
husks it, and drops it into the wagon box. 


machines were invented whose use we have 
already discussed. The result is that by the 
aid: of -horse- power and machinery. one man 
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tion of pork is shown to be 
even more striking. Note the 
states that have the largest 
number of swine. Poultry, 
also, because of its double 
value for meat and for eggs, 
is an important product. 

Corn and other grains are 
the chief food of cattle, hogs, 
and poultry. The cattle eat 
not only the grain, but the 
stalk of the corn as well. If 
it is to be used as a soiling 
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Fig. 73. — Beef cattle, 1920 


can easily do twenty times as much as could 
be done in the olden times. In fact a farmer 
can now probably raise a hundred acres of 
wheat as easily as the farmer of ancient 
times could raise one. The final advantage 
is that a hundred persons can now have 
white bread where formerly there was only 
enough for one. 

Machines are now used for harvesting 
corn, for loading hay and storing it in barns, 
for spreading fertilizer, and for a great number 
of other purposes. Without 
the aid of machinery the 
North Central States would 
produce only a very small part 
of their present crops. 

Contribution of these states 
to our meat supply. — Meat 
is almost as necessary a food 
as flour. Let us see the ex- 
tent to which these states - 
produce it. Fig. 73 shows 
the distribution of beef cattle. 
Which of these states are 
most prominent in cattle rais- 
ing? In Fig. 230 the leader- 
ship.of this section in produc- 


crop, or green food, it is cut 
when the kernels on the 
cob are still somewhat soft and milky. 
If it is to be used for winter feed, it is 
likewise cut early, chopped up, and stored 
in the silo; it is then called szage. Corn 
is so valuable for fattening that many cattle 
raised on the Great Plains are sent to the 
corn states to be fattened before being 
marketed. The states of the Corn Belt are 
also prominent in the production of hay and 
other food for cattle. 

These facts largely explain why the North 
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Fig. 74. — Kafir corn in Kansas - 


Kafir corn is a sorghum growrfor-its seed and for fodder inthe regions - 
ei bttle zam-> For other ctops gnown-in.such:regions sce‘p. 144.7 
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Central States supply most of our meat, and 
in particular why this meat comes mainly 
from the Corn Belt. 

The prominence of dairying, and reasons 
for its development. — How do these states 
compare with the Northeastern group in 


Tron Ore Deposits 

Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills___ __: ® 
Ports important in 

Commerce in Iron Ore 


=——_ > 


near-by sections 


Trace the route of a ton of iron ore from the Mesabi Range to Pittsburgh; 
to Gary. What upper lake ports ship iron ore? What lower lake ports 
From where does 
Gary receive most of its coal? What are the advantages for iron and steel — 


receive the ore? Name the regions producing iron ore. 


making at Duluth? 


dairying? Fig. 231 answers that question, so 
far as the value of dairy products put on 
the market is concerned. What is the 
answer? 

By comparing Fig. 70 with Fig. 231, you 
find that dairying is most prominent a little 
to the north of the Corn Belt. What large 


Routes on Lakes 
Railroads carrying Ore and Coal 


cities must help to determine this location? 
The cool summers there also favor the dairy 
industry. In spite of the importance of 
dairying in New York (p. 55), Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have more creameries than any 
other two states,.and the Elgin market in 
northern Illinois has long fixed 
the price of butter for most 
of our country. é 

Prominence of manufactur- 
ing. — Since the North Cen- 
tral States are the granary of 
our country and supply a 
large share of our meat and 
dairy products, one might 
conclude that most of the 
people were farmers. Yet 
only one fourth of the popu- 
lation live on farms; and it 
should be remembered that 
out of the twenty-five largest 
cities in the United States, 
ten are located in this section 
(p. 481). 

As manufacturing is one of 
the principal explanations for 
the gathering of many people 
in cities, a large amount of it 
must be done here. In fact, 
these states rank next to the 
Northeastern group in that in- 
dustry, producing about nine 
tenths as many goods in value. 

How the supply of power 
favors manufacturing. — Oil 
is found in Kansas, Illinois, Ohio, and Indi- 
ana, but the supply has decreased in recent 
years. Water power is by no means so 
abundant as in the Northeastern States, 
because most of the land is comparatively 
level. Yet such power is available in many 
places. One of the greatest power dams in 
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the world is located across the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, about 150 miles north of 
St.. Louis. The dam is about one mile in 
length, and the electric power produced is 
about one fifth that produced at Niagara 
Falls (p. 34). It is transmitted to many 
towns in Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri, and a 
large part of it is used for driving street cars 
and machinery in St. Louis. 

The chief source of power for manufac- 
turing, however, is soft coal, of which there 
Isoraniguapundance. “2Figa 75°. 
shows how well it is distrib- 
uted. Which states are best 
supplied? Which states are 
so far from it that their in- 
dustries are likely to suffer? 
Name several cities in these 
states that are very near coal 
beds. Estimate some of the 
distances. 

How means of transporta- 
tion favor manufacturing and 
commerce. — Easy and cheap 
means of transportation are 
always necessary for extensive 
manufacturing andtrade. How 
well supplied is this region in 
this respect ? 

Fig. 11 shows what an abun- 
dance of navigable waterways is furnished 
The early use by the rivers. Name and 
of waterways locate the states most benefited 
by them. Before the opening of the old 
Erie Canal and the construction of railroads, 
large quantities of wheat, corn, and other 
products were floated down the Mississippi 
and its tributaries to New Orleans and then 
shipped to our eastern coast or abroad. 
These rivers were then far more important 
for transportation than the Great Lakes. 

When, however, in 1825, the Erie Canal 


73 


provided cheap transportation to the Atlantic 
coast, these rivers began to lose their lead. 
Then other canals were constructed, con- 
necting the rivers in the state of Ohio with 
Lake Erie; and the Great Lakes route be- 
came more and more important, until the 
traffic upon it far surpassed that of the rivers. 

Meanwhile railroad building began, the 
level surface making construction much 
cheaper here than in the Northeastern States. 
Fig. 233 shows the great extent of the rail- 


Fig. 76. — Where freight cars and lake vessels meet 


These docks are at Cleveland. Lake Erie is seen in the background. 
Note also the breakwater and the opening in it to permit the passage of 
vessels into and out of the harbor which it forms. 


roads to-day. While the entire country 
has about 250,000 miles of railroad, these 
states alone have nearly 100,000, 


; : _? Extent to 
which is much more than their which rail- 
: ds h 
share. The most important jorenthe 
roads run east and west, but place of, 
waterways 


many parallel the large rivers 
and haul goods that could easily be carried 
by water. For many years the rivers 
have been little used for transportation; 
and the railroads have even diverted con- 
siderable traffic from the lakes.  Trans- 
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Questions on Fig. 77.— 1. Locate five canals. 
Discuss the usefulness of each of them. 2. Which 
cities appear to you to owe their importance partly 
to the fact that they are railroad centers? 3. What 
states or portions of states that appear on this 
map are outside the limits of the North Central 
States (Fig. 19)? 4. If you wish to look up smaller 
places than are shown here, consult Fig. 499 or sor. 


portation on the Great Lakes is largely con- 
fined to the shipment of heavy and bulky 
articles like iron ore, grain, lumber, and coal. 
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Mississippi River on both sides. What im- 
portant lake ports are directly reached from 
this city by rail (Fig. 77)? 

While there are no coal mines in this 
vicinity (Fig. 75), the Falls of St. Anthony 
in the Mississippi.River supply a 
great quantity of power to Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul (often re- 
ferred to as the Twin Cities). 
This fact, together with the abundance of 
wheat, has favored the manufacture of flour. 


Influence of 
wheat on 
manufacturing 
in Minne-~* 
apolis 


ag 


Influence of agriculture on the ‘‘ Twin | 
Cities.’”” — Minneapolis is one of the greatest 
wheat markets in the world, 


Infi f é 
Siar aa fe being on the eastern edge of our 
commerce of northern wheat section. Most 
Minneapolis : 

of the grain goes East or South- 
east. It has over fifty elevators averaging 


a capacity of nearly 1,000,000 bushels each. 
Fig. 77 shows what a great rail center this 
locality is, the railroads even paralleling the 


Fig. 78. — The flour-milling district, Minneapolis 


Business men have made full use of this 
advantage, for they have introduced ma- 
chinery that has revolutionized . 

eae 1. Former 
the whole milling process. The milling 
Bible speaks of two women ™”" 
sitting at a mill, which calls up a picture 
that can still be seen in backward parts 
of the world. The mill consists of a lower 
millstone resting upon the ground, with a 
spindle in the center extending up through 
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the center of another stone 
resting on the first. The 
upper stone has a handle by 
which one of the women turns 
it on the lower, while the other 
woman drops the grain in 
handfuls through the opening 
around the spindle. It falls 
down and is ground between 
“the upper and the nether 
millstone.” The crushed grain 
is then gathered up and sifted, 
so that the husk or bran is 
separated from the white in- 
terior of the grain. ‘The prod- 
uct is a very coarse kind of 
flour. 

The flour eaten by our 
grandparents was only a little 
better. It was made in a 
crude little building beside some stream, 
called a grist mill; the power used was a 
creaking water wheel that turned very 
lazily. The farmer boy carried the grain in 
a bag, horseback, to the mill, and loitered 
about while the miller ground the grist. 
The miller had no particular skill, the wheat 
was poorly cleaned, and the mill was ex- 
posed to the dust. He ground the grain, 
however, sifted out the flour, took a portion 
as toll for his work, and put the remainder 
back into the sack. Then the boy took it 
home for the family bread. 

Only about fifty years ago the process 
of roller milling was invented, and flour 
became a very different article. 

Modern milling machinery cleans the grain 
by removing all dust, seeds of weeds, and 
®@. The modern Other foreign particles of every 
Deere sort, and even the grains of 
wheat that are too light. The grains are so 
cleansed and scoured that when they go to 


Flour Mills Co. 


Fig. 79. — Filling cloth sacks with flour at one of the great flour 


mills in Minneapolis 


The flour is weighed automatically and is then dropped through the large 
pipes into the sacks. 
which sew them up ready for shipment. 
production and save money to the consumers. 


These are moved along and pass by sewing machines 
Such machines as these increase 


the rollers to be ground they shine like 
gold. 

The first set of rollers between which they 
pass barely cracks the grains; the next 
breaks them a little finer; and as they pass 
on each set breaks them a little more, until 
they are crushed into the finest flour. 

In the meantime the bran has been re- 
moved, and the different grades of wheat 
have been separated from one another by 
machinery. The finished product is then 
sacked, even the bags being sewed up by 
machinery. All this time skilled workmen 
have been watching every process, yet no 
one of them has touched the flour with 
his hands. Such care in the manufacture 
of flour is a great protection to health; 
and so much labor and so much wheat sub- 
stance are saved that these machines, like 
the improved farm implements, allow many 
persons to eat white bread where formerly 
only one could obtain it. 


> 
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After the inven- 
tion of the roller 
process Minneapolis 
soon took the lead 
in the manufacture 
of flour, and to-day 
its only rival in that 
industry is Buffalo, 
New York. 

Other manufac- 
tures of Minneapolis 
Influence re break- 
of agricul- fast foods 
ture on 
other in- madefrom 
dustries of grain : lin- 


St. Paul : 
and Min- seed _ oil, 


neapolis obtained 
from flax grown 
mainly in North 
Dakota and Minne- 
sota; and agricul- 
tural implements 
that are required 


by the farmers in the neighboring states. 
St. Paul, on the other hand, is distin- 


guished as one of the 
leading horse markets 
of the country, horses 
being still in much 
demand onthe farms ; 
it is also one of the 
prominent markets 
for cattle, with ex- 
tensive stockyards 
and packing houses. 
It manufactures 
shoes, machinery, 


and refrigerators as 


well as many other 
articles for the use 
of the farming popu- 


lation of the North-. _. 
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Fig. 80. — The Twin Cities 


For an explanation of the number of lakes in this small 


area see p. 10. 
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Fig. 81. — Kansas City and neighboring cities 
In what two states does the area covered by this map 


lie (Fig. 77)? 


pare 


west. It is also a 
leading publishing 
center. 

Both cities are 
centers for the sur- 
rounding country, 
for wholesale trade 
supplying lumber 
and lumber products 
in enormous quan- 
tities, and clothing 
and many other 
manufactured arti- 
cles from the East. 
In short, their two 
great occupations, 
manufacturing and 
commerce, acare 
largely the result of 
the farm products 
and farm needs 
about them. 

Influence of agri- 


culture on other cities west of the Missis- 
sippi River. — Other 


cities west of the 
Mississippi River are 
dependent on the 
surrounding country 
in much the same 
degree. Everywhere 
there are cattle and 
hogs, as shown in 
Figs. 73 and 230, and 
the large. cities are 
noted_ for. their live 


stock and-meat-pack- 


ing. -Many sheep out 


of the vast number 
raised on the drier 
lands: farther west 
(Fig. 166) are sent to 


the Twin Cities to be 
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slaughtered. Next to Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis are the leading 
centers for live stock, although Sioux City in 
Iowa, St. Joseph in Missouri, and Wichita 
in Kansas each handles many thousands of 
animals per year. Locate these cities. 

Practically every small town has a grain 
elevator, and the cities are centers for grain 
and milling. Kansas City and its namesake 
across the line in Kansas, being close to the 
winter-wheat section, are especially noted 
for grain and flour. All these 
cities resemble Minneapolis 
and St. Paul as trade centers 
for the surrounding country. 

Why St. Louis is the largest 
of these cities.— The loca- 
tion of St. Louis on the Mis- 
sissippi River near the mouth 
of the Missouri and also that 
of the Ohio places it in the 
center of a vast extent of 
waterways reaching north- 
west, northeast, and south. 
Trace these routes on the 
map. In the days before 
railroads this was a great 
advantage and gave the city 
a lead over all other points 
in this region. While the railroads now do 
most of the carrying, the rivers are still of 
some importance, and the city has retained 
its leadership. 

It has extensive stockyards, as we have 
just noted, and large flour mills; it is also 
one of the great horse and mule markets 
of the world, and one of the leading markets 
for tobacco and wool. While it manufactures 
tobacco products extensively, its greatest 
manufacturing industry is that of shoes; 
and it is an important center for the 
distribution .of .dry goods, furniture, and 


hardware. Can you explain the reasons 
for extensive trade in these particular 
goods? 

One important interest it has inherited. 
In the early days when it was connected by 
water with vast and little known regions 
where game was abundant, it became dis- 
tinguished as a fur trading post. Although 
there is now little game near at hand, it 
is still a center for the collection of furs from 


every continent in the world. 


Courtesy of St. Louis News Survey 


Fig. 82.—In the heart of the business section of St. Louis 


Why Chicago is the largest city of the 
Middle West. — Chicago is three and a half 
times as large as the largest city in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and surpasses all other cities 
in the North Central States much as New 
York surpasses those in the Northeastern 
States. In fifty years its population has 
grown from.about a half million to more than 
six times that number. What has led to 
such remarkable growth? 

There are three facts about its location 
that give Chicago a great advantage for 
trade in farm products. In the first place, 
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it is not far from the center of a remark- 
ably productive agricultural region. The 
The superior. leading wheat region lies to 
ity of the loca- the northwest, the Corn Belt 


tion of Chicago . : 
for trade in iS Close at hand, and the dairy 


farm products section is very near. 

Second, the railroads connecting our north- 
western states with the Northeastern group 
must pass around the southern end of Lake 
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Fig. 83. — St. Louis and vicinity 
How far distant is the mouth of the Ohio River 
(Fig. 77)? 
Michigan. There is no route farther north 
that they can readily take. Also, goods bound 
for the East from districts west and south- 
west of Chicago can most easily go by way 
of the same city. Thus Chicago is a natural 
meeting place for routes connecting the 
East and the West and has become the great- 
est railroad center in the world. More than 
thirty important railroads have their ter- 


minals in that city. Yet no railroad passes 
through either Chicago or St. Louis, though 
Pennsylvania Railroad trains pass directly — 
through New York, a much larger city, on 
their way from Washington and Pittsburgh 
to Boston. How must this fact affect the 
handling of freight in Chicago and St. Louis? 

With these advantages, it is not strange 
that Chicago has more trade in farm products 
than any of the other cities of this section. 
While Minneapolis is the greatest wheat 
market, Chicago is the greatest grain market, 
its trade in corn, oats, and other grains be- 
sides wheat being very extensive. It re- 
ceives larger shipments of live stock and 
sends forth more meat products than any 
other city in the world. / 

The Union Stockyards, where the cattle, 
sheep, and hogs are received and where the 
meat is packed, surpass any- 
thing else of the kind in the 
world. The yards and factories 
are so complete an organization 
that they resemble a city in 
themselves; and that section of Chicago 
has come to be known as Packingtown. It 
is worth a day’s visit. Over 35,000 men are 
employed, and the products have an annual 
value of six hundred million dollars. 

We might start the day by getting a bird’s- 
eye view of the stockyards from the roof of 
one of the high buildings near by. One of 
the most impressive sights is the large num- 
ber of railroad tracks and puffing engines. 
Twenty-five railroads deliver a total of 800 
carloads of stock a day to these yards. If 
all the cars were in one train it would be 
nearly eight miles long. You will also see 
hundreds of pens or small yards containing 
the cattle, sheep, and hogs which have been 
unloaded from the cars. These are the 
stockyards; they occupy about 500 acres, 


A day’s 
happenings 
at the Union 
Stockyards 


1. Extent of 
the yards 
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or an area nearly a mile square. 
The numerous buildings around 
the borders of the yards are 
the planis of the packers, 
where the animals are killed 
and dressed for market. You 
will also notice a network of 
runways or passageways lead- 
ing from the pens to the vari- 
ous factories. 

Let us watch a carload of 
stock being unloaded into one 
of the pens. The 
unloading is some- 
times difficult be- 
cause the animals become 
frightened at the bustle and commotion. 
We shall find representatives of the packing 
companies on hand to look them over and 
arrange to buy them from the brokers or 
sellers. As many as 50,000 head a day are 
thus bought in the Chicago yards. 

Suppose we follow a group of hogs which 
have been purchased for one of the packing 
companies. We shall see them being driven 


2. The 
handling of 
the animals 


The large building on the left is the Wrigley Building; in the center, the 
Chicago Tribune building. Lake Michigan is seen in the upper right-hand 


corner. In what direction, therefore, are you facing? 


Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


Fig. 85.— An airplane view of part of Chicago 


aunt 


Fig. 84.—A few of the cattle pens at the Union Stockyards 


along the runway leading to a packing house 
on the edge of the yards, and then up an in- 
clined runway to the top of the building. 
After they have been given a shower bath and 
allowed to rest they are ready to be pre- 
pared for market. They are suspended from 
an overhead carrier by a chain and by 
it passed from man to man, being killed, 
scalded, scraped, and further prepared for 
the market, until finally a 
government inspector ex- 
amines the meat to make sure 
that it is in good condition. 

If the carcass is to be 
shipped whole, we find it next 
being sent to a refrigerating 
-room to be cooled. If it is to 
be made into hams, bacon, 
and sausage at the factory, it 
passes along another line of 
men, each of whom has his 
allotted task of cutting and 
preparing the meat. 

We have yet to see what 
becomes of the parts which 
cannot be used for meat, such 
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as the fat, blood, 
bones, skins, bristles, 
and hoofs. You will 
probably be — sur- 
prised at the number 
of things that are 
made from them. 
The meat packers 
themselves manufac- 
ture some of these 
waste materials into 
what are called by- 
products. We shall 
see enormous vats 
where soap is being 
made from fats; 
great churns where 
oleomargarine is 


perior. Also, in the 
peninsula northwest 
of Marquette, in the 
neighborhood of 
Calumet and Hough- 
ton, arevery valuable 
coppermines. These ~ 
mineral supplies, to- 
gether with the coal 
of Pennsylvania, are, 
as we have seen, the 
key to the wonderful 
industrial develop- 
ment of the North- 
eastern States. 
Chicago is almost 
too distant a mar- 
ket for the impor- 
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tant lead and zinc 


tract of fat combined 
with milk and cream; 
and large kettles 
where lard is being 
made. What articles 


Fig. 86. — Chicago and vicinity 


From the discussion in the text sum up all the reasons for 
the rapid growth of Chicago. The first settlement on the 
site of Chicago grew up around Fort Dearborn near the 
mouth of the Chicago River. How many miles long is 
the Chicago lake front? 


deposits of the North 
Central and: the 
Southern States, 
which are mined ex- 
in Mis- 


can you name that are made from the 
hides? Other by-products are fertilizer, bone 
handles, buttons, glue, oil, grease, candles, 
and medicines. 

The location of Chicago gives it a decided 
advantage over other cities for iron and steel 


Advantages manufacture. All the important 
oftheloca~ —_— cities of the North Central States 
tion of Chicago ‘4 
for the metal are engaged to some extent in 
industry the manufacture of machinery or 
1. Its nearness . 

tothe Lake other iron and steel goods; but, 
Superior $ . 

See as in the case of Pittsburgh, 
district their iron ore must come from the 


Lake Superior district. Some of the richest 
iron mines in the world are located northwest 
of Duluth, about Virginia and Hibbing (Fig. 
75), and there are others near Marquette in 
Michigan on the southern shore of Lake Su- 


tensively 
souri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma (Fig. 153). 
What are some of the chief uses of these 
metals ? 

Chicago is at least as well situated as Pitts- 
burgh for utilizing the mineral deposits of 
the states bordering on the Great 2. How its 
Lakes. Show in Fig. 75 its Pere sah lee A 
superiority over Pittsburgh in of Pittsburgh 
transportation of ore. How do the two com- 
pare in regard to coal supply? The supe- 
riority of the location of Chicago for ob- 
taining iron ore is clearly suggested in Fig. 
75. Choose some other large city, and com- 
pare the advantages of its location for 
metal manufacturing with that of Chicago. 
How do they compare in distance from 
coal? The extent of the industry is sug- 
gested by the fact that while Chicago has 


=< 
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3,000 vessels entering or leaving its harbor in 
a year, the largest item in its freight tonnage 
consists of iron ore. 

While it makes an enormous quantity of 
machinery, it is noted for the manufacture 
of Pullman cars, and turns out 
more agricultural implements 
than any other place in the 
world. The conversion of iron ore into iron 
and steel takes place mainly at Gary and 
South Chicago, near the south 
end of Lake Michigan. Gary 
has about the same advan- 
tages as Chicago and is prac- 
tically a part of the greater 
city. It is almost wholly 
occupied with iron manufac- 
ture, and is a leading center. 
for the manufacture of steel 
for bridges and locomotives. 

The advantages of Chicago 
for collecting raw materials 


3. Its types of 
steel manu- 
facture 


Superiority for manufacture 
of its location ° 

fon cencral. count just as fully 
trade for their distribu- 


tion in the form of finished 
products. The agricultural 
implements of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company are 
sold in largest quantities in 
the section of which Chicago 
is the center, but they are 
also distributed throughout 
the world ; furniture and other 
articles made of wood are assembled in 
Chicago and distributed in all directions; 
clothing is extensively manufactured there, 
and sold to merchants in the surrounding 
states; and many goods from the North- 
eastern States are likewise distributed from 
that point. Can you state some reasons why 
several large mail-order houses have their 


$3 


a 


central offices in Chicago? Finally, the city 
is the greatest center for lumber in the 
world. 

The chief advantage of the lake cities over 
the river cities. — The proof that the lake 


cities have a decided advantage 4, ... ator 


over the river cities is seen in ence in 
the greater size of the former. 
Not only does Chicago far surpass St. Louis, 
the largest river city ; but Detroit, Cleveland, 


population 


4 
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Fig. 87. — Copper for shipment, Houghton, Michigan 


Houghton is on a deep waterway in the heart of Keweenaw Peninsula. 

Locate it on Fig. 77. 

_ wood. These will be shipped by boat to the lower lake ports and from there 

on to the great factories in the East. 

Some of the mines in the Houghton region are more than a mile deep. This 
was once the most important copper region in the United States. 


In the picture are shown copper bars piled up like 


What are some of the uses of copper? 


and Milwaukee, all lake cities, are the next 
three in size, and are much larger than Cin- 
cinnati, Kansas City, and Minneapolis, 
which are not lake cities. Note the differ- 
ences in the population of these two groups 
of cities (pp. 481 and 484). 

The lake cities have much the same op- 
portunities as the river cities for the han- 
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Fig. 88. — The Detroit River 


An immense amount of lake shipping passes through the Detroit River. A lake vessel passes the 


dling of farm products. Duluth, Superior, 
and Milwaukee, like Minneapolis, receive 
great quantities of grain for ship- 
ment east; they manufacture 
flour also. Milwaukee is noted 
for its meat packing, for its tanneries, and for 
the manufacture of shoes and many types of 
metal goods. Detroit is engaged to some 
extent in the milling of flour and in meat 
packing, while Cleveland is a market for 
grain and live stock. 

Fig. 75 suggests wherein the chief ad- 
vantage of the lake cities lies. Tell the story 
that you see presented in that 
figure. At what points is the 
iron ore loaded? 


Opportunities 
common to 
both 


The ease with 
which they 
can secure 
iron and coal 


But trains and steamers that haul ore in 
one direction can well haul coal in the other. 
Name several cities on the southern shore of 
Lake Erie that might, on that account, be 
expected to engage in iron and steel manu- 
facture. Cleveland, the largest of these, is 
noted for the manufacture of steel ships, 
wire, nails, and machinery of many kinds, 
and the others engage in similar industries. 
You see that blast furnaces are shown at 
Duluth (Fig. 75), although there are no 
coal mines within hundreds of miles to 
supply the necessary coal. The ore boats 
returning to Duluth furnish the explanation. 

Detroit illustrates to a remarkable degree 
the effects of this advantage in 


Where are the blast 
furnaces that convert this ore 
into iron and ‘steel? Describe 
the routes that the ore must 
take in order to reach these 
furnaces. 

Pittsburgh, as you have seen 
(p. 32), is near the edge of the 
great Appalachian coal field. 
Since it is near the source of 


— 


required in the manufacture of 


Interurban 
Electric Lt 
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the manufacture of 


€ How this 
automobiles. At- advantage has 
tempts were made @ffected 
P de Detroit 


for 200 years to 

build “ horseless carriages,” but 
not until nearly 1900 were any 
really successful ones produced. 
With the introduction of the 
gasoline engine, however, the 
number of automobiles has in- 
creased from a few thousand in 
1900 to about thirty million 


steel, it can well afford to trans- 
port the other from a distance. 


Fig. 89. — Milwaukee and 
vicinity 


in 1928, of which over twenty- 
three million were in the United 
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and Detroit 
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city every ten or fifteen minutes on the average, day and night, during the entire season of navigation. 


States. In 1927 nearly 3,600,000 passenger 
cars and motor trucks were turned out in the 
United States alone. 

The center of this industry is Detroit, 
more automobiles being manufactured there 
than in any other city in the world. Why 
is this the case? It is partly because 
carriage making was formerly carried on 
extensively in Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 
When the automobile began to displace the 
carriage, the manufacturers of carriages and 
wagons turned their attention 
to the construction of auto- 
mobiles. 

.A second advantage that 
Detroit enjoys which encour- 
ages the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles is the fact that its 
location on the Great Lakes 
waterway makes it easy to 
transport to that point the 
coal and iron and steel that 
are required in this industry. 
Much of the work connected 
with the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles consists of the as- 
sembling of parts, such as 
engines, chassis, tires, and 
bodies made at different fac- 
tories. Consequently, as large 


seven tons of ore at a load, at the rate of a load a minute. 
working on a boat, how long will it take to unload 1,400 tons of ore? 


automobile factories have become established, 
the makers of such parts have built their 
factories near by so as to have a ready 
market for their output. By the addition 
of one factory after another engaged in 
some phase of automobile construction, 
Detroit has come to employ as many as 
140,000 workmen in these factories alone. 
Its population increased in the ten years 
between igto and 1920 from 466,000 to 
994,000 and is now estimated at 1,379,000. 


ee 
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mg Gallgrecg 
Fig. 90. — Giant hoists unloading an ore boat at Cleveland 
Several hoists may work on the same boat at once, each lifting about 


With five hoists 
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Influence of the 
Lake Superior min- 
erals on other cities of 
Indiana and Ohio. — 
In almost any sec- 
tion of Indiana and 
Ohio one sees corn, 
oats, cattle, and hogs 
on the farms; and 
the same industries 
that are found in the 
towns and cities of 
Towa and Kansas are 
common here. There 
are others, also, ow- 
ing to the ease with 


which iron ore can be obtained from the 
Lake Superior district. 
dianapolis is on no important water system, 
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Fig. 91. — Cleveland and vicinity 


Notice the elaborate system of parks and boulevards 


indicated by dotted areas. 
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Fig. 92. — Detroit and vicinity 
Highland Park and Hamtramck are separate cities, entirely surrounded 


by Detroit. 


high in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. 
Columbus, Ohio, is a 
grain center, but is 
also noted for the 
manufacture of ma- 
chinery, steel cars, 
and other objects 
made of metal. 
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Again, Cincinnati handles large quantities 
of live stock and meat products; but its 
leading industry is the manufacture of ma- 


chinery and implements of 
many kinds for use in the 
mines, in the factories, and 
on the farms. In general, 
the nearer the cities are to 
the coal beds in eastern Ohio 
and Illinois and to the routes 
between these coal beds and 
the lake ports, the more 
prominent is their work in 
iron and steel. 

+ How one industry leads to 
another. — The farmer is em- 


ployed in raising Examples of 


~ wheat; the wheat the depend- 
ence of one 
must be trans- industry upon 
another 


ported to flour 
mills, where it is made into 
flour; the flour, in turn, is 
transported and is then used 
for the baking of bread, pies, 
cakes, etc. Again, the mining 
of iron ore leads to its trans- 
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Courtesy of Packard Motor Car Co. 


Fig. 93. — The Packard Motor Car Company’s factory at Detroit 


portation on the lakes; that leads to the 
manufacture of iron and steel; the steel, in 
turn, is used in making many parts of auto- 
mobiles; and these require rubber tires. 
Thus one important raw material starts a 
long series of industries. As a rule, no man 
works alone; he is dependent upon the work 
of others who precede him; and others are 
dependent upon him. Any one who does 
careless work or suddenly refuses to work 
threatens the prosperity of many persons 
whom he has never seen. 

Rubber furnishes a splendid 
example of the growth of the 
present industry, and of the 
effect of one product upon 
many others. 

In the eighteenth century 
some Europeans found that 
the milk of certain 
tropical trees 
could be formed 
into a substance 
which would rub 
out pencil marks; the name 
rubber was therefore given to 
it. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a Scotch- 
man applied this milk to cloth 
to make it waterproof, but 


The remark- 
able example 
of rubber 


1. The history 
of the industry 


in hot weather it melted and became sticky 
and in cold weather it cracked. In 1842 an 
American named Goodyear discovered that 
by mixing sulphur with the rubber —a 
process called vulcanizing —these faults 
could be remedied. Soon the manufacture 
of waterproof clothing, boots, and shoes 
became a large industry. Indeed, the value 
of rubber boots and shoes made in the 
United States at present is about one eighth 
that of those made from leather. By using 


; 


© Lwing Galloway 


Fig. 94. Indianapolis 


In the background is the Soldiers and Sailors Monument; this is in the 
heart of the city in the district known as the Circle. 
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a large percentage of 
sulphur it was. found 
that hard _ rubber, 
such as that used in 
combs and fountain 
pens, could be pro- 
duced. 

There are now over 
140,000 persons em- 
2. Its present ployed in 
spear manufac- 
turing rubber articles 
in the United States. 
Most of our rubber 
boots and shoes are 
made in New Eng- 
land, but over one 
third of our manu- 
factured rubber 
comes from in and 
around Akron, Ohio, 
which, like Detroit, 
grew enormously in 
the ten years preced- 


ing the census of 1920. 
ticularly noted for automobile tires. 
should such manufacturing be 
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Ohio? About three 
fourths of our rubber 
is made into tires. 
If the United States 
uses three fourths of 
all the rubber pro- 
duced in the world, 
what proportion of 
the whole do we con- 
sume for tires? 

The variety of uses 
to which rubber has 
been put is one of the 
most remarkable of 
modern develop- 
ments. Name some 
rubber articles used 
in electrical work ; on 
bicycles; in garden- 
ing; in clothing; in 
football ; in baseball ; 
in the schoolroom. 


Fig. 95. — Cincinnati and vicinity 


That city is par- 
Why 
done in 


drug-store windows? 


What rubber articles 
have you seen in 
What hard-rubber 


articles can you name? Some of the things 
you probably will not think of are rubber 


eae sctall 
Fig. 96. — A portion of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati is built on a high bank at the outer portion of a bend in the Ohio River (Fig.95). In its early history its 


THE 


packing used in_ engines, “ oR 
pumps, and valves; rubber 
belts on machinery ; and rub- 
ber hose in the air-braking 
systems of trains. In all there 
are over 30,000 different arti- 
cles made of rubber in the 
United States, requiring very 
close to eight pounds of rub- 
ber per person each year. 
All this rubber must be im- 
ported. How many tons do 
we require? 

The vital importance of the 
Great Lakes. — Although the 
Great Lakes have frequently 
been mentioned in this text, 
they are of even greater im- 
portance than has been indi- 
cated. They are the greatest 
system of fresh water lakes 
in the world, and their: area is so exten- 
sive that they have an appreciable effect 
upon the climate of the land about them. 
The fruit regions south of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and east of Lake Michigan are proofs 
of this statement. Recall the facts you have 


and steel. 
The iron ore? 


with the Ohio River in the foreground 
growth was greatly aided by the commerce on the Ohio. 
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Courtesy of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
Fig. 97. — Blast furnaces at Youngstown, Ohio 


The eastern part of Ohio is well located for the manufacture of pig iron 
Locate Youngstown on Fig. 77. 


Where does the coal come from ? 


What other cities in the North Central States are engaged in 
iron and steel manufacture? 
of Youngstown ? 


How do their advantages compare with those 


learned about the influence of the lakes on 
fruit growing (p. 56). 

Yet it is as a water route that the Great 
Lakes are of greatest importance. Forming 
our northern boundary — with the exception 
of one lake — they might be supposed to be 
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Courtesy of Cincinnatt Chamber of Commerce 


What other factors can you name that have favored its growth? 
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Fig. 400. 


too far from the centers of industry to figure 
prominently in transportation. Neverthe- 
less, they are worthy of comparison with our 
most important railroad systems. 

Fight of our states, containing two fifths 
of the population of our whole country, 
border upon them. Name the eight. The 
region tributary to the lakes is the richest 
part of the continent in both farm products 
and minerals. In addition, the original 
forests, especially on the Canadian side (p. 
35), were of enormous extent and value and 
are still extensive in Canada. The fact that 
grain, iron ore, lumber, and coal are especially 


Oo ae aes ; 
Fig. 98. — A tire factory at Akr 


The rubber used here comes chiefly from Sumatra and the Straits Settlements. 
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Locate these places on 


Much of the cotton used in these factories is raised in Arizona (p. 141). 


bulky, and therefore very expensive to trans- 
port by rail, is what gives the lakes their 
special significance as a waterway (p. 76). 
Without the cheap transportation that they 
provide, it is doubtful whether the ores in 
the Lake Superior district would have been 
exploited ; and without them the industrial 
development of both the Northeastern and 
the North Central States would be only a 
small part of what it has become. 

As it is, one sixth of the tonnage in the 
United States merchant marine is found on 
these lakes; and in recent years about four 
times as much freight has annually passed 


© Ste. Marie Chamber of Commerce 


Fig. 99. — The four locks at the American Soo (Sault Ste. Marie) 


Locate this city and canal. On the extreme right and extreme left the gates of the locks are closed. To the left 
of the center two lake freighters are steaming into the lock to be “locked up,” and to the right a large boat is just 
coming out of the lock. Why are so many locks needed? What do you think the “ up-bound ” boats are carrying? 
The “ down-bound ”’ boats ? 
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through the Detroit River as through the 
Panama Canal. With the increase of farm 
products in the North Central States and 
in the adjoining section of Canada, the 
quantity of this traffic is likely to become 
even greater. | 

How difficulties in transportation on the 
Great Lakes have been met. — Great diff- 
The difficulty culties have had to be overcome 
due to the dif- in providing this convenient and 
ierentlevels of Cheap transportation. For in- 


the lakes, and 
how thisis stance, the lakes are on different 
overcome ° 

levels. Fig. 77shows how greatly 


they vary in elevation. How much lower is 
Lake Huron than Lake Superior? ‘What is 
the descent from Lake Huron to Lake Erie? 
How much lower is Lake Ontario than Lake 
Superior? The greatest descent is that from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, which is 327 feet. 
The Welland Canal, therefore, which connects 
these two, has a large number of locks. Lo- 
cate it. Locate other canals that have been 
necessary and state the approximate number 
of feet that vessels must be raised or lowered 
at such points. The largest lake boats now 
in use are over 600 feet long, carry 10,000 to 
16,000 tons of cargo, and draw seventeen or 
eighteen feet of water. It has been very 
difficult and expensive to build canals and 
locks that could accommodate such vessels, 
though the largest ocean vessels draw more 
than thirty feet of water. In order that the 
boats may carry the largest possible cargo 
with the shallow draft to which they are 
limited, they are made with flat bottoms and 
blunt at bow and stern. 

The time consumed in loading and unload- 
Other diffi- ing the boats used to be a seri- 


culties, and B 
the extentto OUS handicap; but the speed 


which they = with which iron, coal, and grain 
have been P 
overcome are now handled is one of the 


remarkable accomplishments in the lake 


transportation. It is not equaled any- 
where else in the world. Partly on that 
account, cargo boats can now make the trip 
from Duluth to Buffalo and back again 
within ten days. What reasons do you see 
for such haste, when freight so imperishable 
as ore and coal is carried? 

There are two difficulties that are not yet 
properly surmounted. One is the lack of 
freight for the westward trip. Why should 


es Onileath of Gractne icago ‘Adt Ag 
Fig. 100. — Hauling logs by sled, North Central 
States 


The snow and ice of the northern part of the United 
States make the transportation of logs easy. Very large 
loads are hauled on a single sled on roads that have been 
sprinkled to make them icy. These logs are oak and 
maple. What will the lumber be used for in the factories 
of Grand Rapids, Chicago, and elsewhere? 


there be this difficulty? Do you see any 
possible remedy in the future? 

The other is far more serious. This won- 
derful waterway is open only about 220 days 
on the average per year. What per cent of 
the time is that? The rest of the year ice, or 
the danger of ice, closes navigation almost 
entirely. What must be some of the effects 
of this obstacle? 

The demand for lumber in these states, and 
how it is met. — The demand for gxtent of the 
hard woods, such as hickory, oak, demand 
walnut, and ash, is much greater in the North 
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Central States than in the Northeastern 
group. The fact that leading furniture stores 
in New York City deal largely in furniture 
from Grand Rapids, Michigan, suggests how 
extensively furniture for the East comes from 
this quarter. The manufacture of farm 
implements — wagons, plows, corn planters, 
mowers, binders, reapers, threshers, and 
scores of other articles used on the farm — 
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Fig. ror. — A Wisconsin sawmill with its log pond 


There are still many sawmills in the northern parts of Michigan, Wis- 


The northern parts of Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota were formerly covered 
with coniferous forests, and were 5, the 
at one time the leading source of demand 
pine lumber in the United States. ** ™°* 

This accounts for the establishment of im- 
portant pine furniture factories in Grand 
Rapids. In recent decades, however, the 
supply in this region has rapidly decreased. 

In considering other sources 
| of supply, it should be remem- 
' bered that from Illinois west- 
ward most of the land is either 
prairie or Great Plains, where 
there are scarcely any woods 
except along streams. What 
makes the lack of wood still 
more serious in much of this 
area is that there is little stone 
available for building, such as 
one finds in the East. 

The lumber used in the 
North Central States comes 
from a variety of sources. In 
Figs. 147 and 188 note the 
leadership of the South and 


consin, and Minnesota, but the Great Lakes region, once the greatest lumber the West in lumber produc- 


region of the country, now produces only a small part of our lumber. On 


tion. The vast forests in 


the left in the picture is a pile of logs that have been unloaded from rail- 
road cars. When a region is first lumbered the logs are usually floated to Canada, north of the Great 


the mills on the rivers, but later railroads are built for the logs cut from the 


more distant parts of the forest. 


calls for additional quantities of hard wood. 
Since the supply of farm implements for a 
large part of the world comes from these 
states, this demand is especially large. 

Less soft wood for paper pulp is needed in 
the North Central than in the Northeastern 
States; for, in proportion to the population, 
much more printing is done in the latter 
(p. 35). Nevertheless, the consumption of 
pulp wood is very large; and the amount of 
lumber required for building is tremendous. 


Lakes, are also an. important 
source of supply. 

The great cities in these states are prac- 
tically all important lumber centers, Chicago 
being especially important in this respect, 
as before stated, and Duluth being prominent 
also. Yet it is plain that they are only cen- 
ters for collecting and distributing, for much 
of their lumber has been hauled hundreds of 
miles. 

The scarcity of timber is leading to the 
use of numerous substitutes. In many lo- 
calities the clay can be made into excellent 
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bricks, which are now used in enormous 


quantities. For construction of buildings 
Eimescins in cities they are often preferred 
use ofsub- to lumber. Can you suggest 
stitutes 


why? Concrete has come into 
very extensive use. Metal laths are rapidly 
taking the place of the old style wooden laths, 
and composition shingles that will not easily 
burn are also becoming common. 


Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. Location 
of the principal lake cities. 2. Of the principal river 
cities and other cities not on water routes. 3. Of 
the coal beds. 4. Of the iron and copper mines 
about Lake Superior. 5. Main transportation routes 
by water (show by a drawing). 6. List of farm 
products in which this section leads. 7. Location 
of leading wheat regions. 8. Of the Corn Belt. 
g. List of leading manufactures. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. See how 
long a list you can make of the uses of corn. Allen, 
N. B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: United 
States, pp. 131-134 (Ginn) ; Robinson, E. : Commer- 
cial Geography, p. 89 and Fig. 45 (Rand McNally). 
2. Make a list of common breakfast foods, and try 
to find where they are manufactured. 3. How has 
the material used in building fences changed in the 
last forty years? 4. Write a letter describing the 
change in farm scenes as one passes in late June 
from Cincinnati to the northwestern part of North 
Dakota. 5. Lake Erie extends about as far south 
as Lake Michigan. Why is not Toledo as great a 
city as Chicago? Adams, C. C.: A Textbook of 
Commercial Geography, pp. 152-153 (Appleton) ; 
Smith, J. R.: Commerce and Industry, pp. 
290-291 (Henry Holt); Robinson, E.: Commer- 
cial Geography, pp. 167-168 (Rand McNally) ; 
Hotchkiss, C. W.: Representative Cities of the 
United States (Houghton Mifflin); Tarr, R. S., 
and von Engeln, O. D.: New Physical Geogra- 
phy, revised edition, pp. 500-501 (Macmillan). 
6. The rivers in these states are much less used 
than the Great Lakes. How do you account for 
this? Journal of Geography, 1918, vol. 16, pp. 
2o1-210; Adams, C. C.: A Textbook of Commer- 
cial Geography, pp. 149-153. 7. Corn produces 
fat in hogs, so that corn-fed hogs are lard hogs. 
Skimmed milk, together with rye, clover, and 


barley, produces lean hogs, especially good for 
bacon. Where would you expect to find most lard 
hogs raised? Most bacon hogs? 8. Write a com- 
position on the prospects for the growth of Superior 
and Duluth. See especially World Book, vol. 3, 
p. 1877; consult also Journal of Geography, 1916, 
vol. 14, pp. 193, 230-233; Hotchkiss, C. W.: 
Representative Cities of the United States; Mc- 
Murry, C. A.: Type Studies from the Geog- 
raphy of the United States, pp. 163-174 (Macmil- . 
lan). 9. Ocean vessels of moderate size can reach 
Chicago and Duluth. Trace the route they would 
have to take. 10. Trace the route of iron ore 
from the Mesabi Range to Pittsburgh, telling (1) the 
means of transportation throughout the trip; (2) the 


1. Area 


United States 2. Population 
North Central States 
One third of United States 
United States 3. All Grops 
L 
ee eee Nearly one half of United States 
United States 4. Wheat - bushels 
Bae ont Two thirds of United States 
United States 5. Corn - bushels 
North Central States 
a onan Two thirds of United States 
United States 6. Iron Ore - tons 
North Central States Four fifths + 
of U.B. 
United States 7%. Manufactured Goods - value 
North Central States One third + of United States 
United States 8. Agricultural Implements - value 
North Central States Five sixths of 
United States 
United States 9. Automobiles - value 
North Central States Four fifths of 
United States 


United States 10. Mileage of Railroads 


Ne h’C tral States 
Cac aR aise Two fifths of United States 


Fig. 102.—The North Central States in comparison 
with the entire United States (1920) 
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points where it is transferred from ship to railroad 
car or the reverse; and (3) the large cities passed. 
Hotchkiss, C. W.: Representative Cities of the United 
States, pp. 80-82, 123-125; McMurry, C. A.: 
Larger Types of American Geography, pp. 135-136 
(Macmillan). 11. What other materials besides 
wheat are used for bread? Why is wheat preferred 
toall these? Farmer, F. M.: Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book, p. 46; Bengtson, N. A., and Griffith, 
D.: The Wheat Industry, pp. 167-190 (Macmillan). 
12. Visit a brickyard and describe the process of 
brickmaking. 13. What have been the causes of 
recent lowering of the lakes? 14. Find out how the 
lake boats are loaded and unloaded. 15. What 
makes of automobiles do you recognize? Locate on 
the map the city where each of these is made. 
16. With what makes of automobile tires are you 
acquainted? Inwhatcitiesarethesemade? 17. In 
what cities in the North Central States are watches 
made in large numbers? 18. In the advertising sec- 
tion of a leading magazine, classify the articles that are 
advertised as manufactured in the North Central 
States under the following heads: (1) food products ; 
(2) clothing; (3) building materials; (4) home fur- 
nishings; (5) office fixtures; (6) miscellaneous. 
How you can find needed articles in magazines. — 
The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature is a 
record of all the articles that have been published 
in current magazines, grouped in books and ar- 
ranged by years. For example, all articles which 
appeared in magazines during the year 1917 are 


grouped under certain headings. These are ar- 
ranged in a book alphabetically and the exact 
reference given to the magazine in which the 
article may be found. This is an important help, 
for you can well realize that it would otherwise be - 
difficult to find an article that appeared several 
years ago, even if you had all the magazines 
before you. 

Let us suppose that you want data to debate this 
question: Resolved, that the treatment of the 
Indians by the United States Government has been 


“wise. — You will take a Reader’s Guide of a com- 


paratively recent year, since you want up-to-date 
material. Let us choose the Gmwde for 1915-18. 
Turn to the letter “I,” for we are going to look 
under “ Indians.”?’ When we have found it, we see 
that a great many items are given, such as Diseases, 
Dwellings, Education, Folk lore . . . Government 
relations. The last is the one we want, and this is 
the way in which the references to the magazines 
are quoted: 


From the War Path to the Plow — F. K. Lane. 
il Nat. Geog. M. 27 72-87 Ja. °15. 


“jl” indicates that the article is Wlustrated. If 
pictures are lacking, “il” is omitted. The second 
line signifies that the article by that name and 
author will be found in the 27th volume of the 
National Geographic Magazine on pages 72-87, or, 
if the numbers have not yet been bound, in the 
number for January, 1915. 


3. The Southern States 


POPULATION 


STATE Sabine Mukél eae eee ages Larcest Crry Tease) ak aero 

ALABAMA 52,000 2,573,000 | 2,348,000 | Birmingham . 224,000 178,000 
ARKANSAS 53,300 1,944,000 | 1,752,000 | Little Rock 79,000 65,000 
FLORIDA 58,700 1,411,000 968,000 | Miami 157,000 30,000 

Jacksonville 141,000 92,000 
GEORGIA 59,300 3,203,000 | 2,896,000 | Atlanta, 255,000 201,000 
KENTUCKY . 40,600 2,553,000 | 2,417,000 | Louisville . 329,000 235,000 
LOUISIANA . 48,500 1,950,000 | 1,799,000 | New Orleans . 429,000 387,000 
MISSISSIPPI 46,900 1,791,000 | 1,791,000 | Meridian 25,000 23,000 
NortTH CAROLINA 52,400 2,938,000 | 2,559,000 | Winston-Salem 80,000 48,000 
OKLAHOMA . 70,000 Pel AMO Sal a7, (OAM O) || INWIRRW WA 171,000 72,000 

Oklahoma City 160,000 91,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA 31,000 1,864,000 | 1,684,000 | Charleston 76,000 68,000 
TENNESSEE 42,000 2,502,000 | 2,338,000 | Memphis 190,000 162,000 
TEXAS 265,900 5,487,000 | 4,663,000 | Houston.’ . 275,000 138,000 

San Antonio 213,000 161,000 
VIRGINIA : 42,600 2,575,000 | 2,309,000 | Richmond . 195,000 172,000 
WEST VIRGINIA 24,200 1,724,000 | 1,464,000 | Wheeling 76,000 56,000 
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Questions.—1. Which state far outranks all the 
others in area? Find out from your textbook in 
history how so large an area of land happened to 
become a single state in our Union. 2. Compare 
the largest cities in size with the largest cities in the 
states that you have previously studied. 


Density of population of these states as 
compared with that of the North. — Fig. 103 


cities of over 200,000 population in 1920. 
Now there are seven. Name them. If you 
compare the North and the South in den- 
sity of population as shown in Figs. 21, 62, 
and 103, you will see what a striking difference 
there is in the number of large cities. (For 
the sake of brevity, we use the term North 
to mean the Northeastern and North Cen- 


Fig. 103. — Distribution of population in the Southern States 


Each dot represents 10,000 people. 


shows the density of population in the 
Southern States. The people are some- 
what evenly distributed over the territory 
with the exception of two districts, one in the 
southeast and the other in the west. Name 
the two states that have large areas very 
sparsely settled. 

In this entire group of states, which is 
nearly as large as the Northeastern and 
North Central States, there were only three 


tral States combined.) Of the twenty-five 
largest in the United States, two, New Or- 
leans and Louisville, are in the South. How 
do the Southern States compare in area and 
population with the North Central States 
(p. 62)? What occupation, therefore, may be 
expected to be most prominent in the South? 

Extent to which the South raises the same 
farm products as the North. — If you turn 
to Fig. 70, you may be surprised to find 
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Fig. 104. — A cattle ranch in western Texas 
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. 
Great numbers of cattle and horses are raised in western Texas. Formerly the cattle were herded on open ranges 


on publicland. Now most of this land has been purchased by cattlemen and fenced in with barbed wire. 
are devoted to dry farming; dry-farm crops (p. 144) are raised for feed during the winters. 


Some portions 
Rivers are few in this 


region and the cattle often come long distances to a water hole or a stream, 


how much corn is raised in these states. 
While the Corn Belt is in the North, there 
is only one Southern state that 


Extent to f 

which it does not produce considerable 
approaches oe : : 
the Northin Quantities of that grain. Which 
grain and one is it? Which Southern state 
live stock 


seems to have the greatest pro- 
portion of its land in corn? Note that a 
large amount is raised even in the Appala- 
chian Highland. 

Oats are not so evenly distributed as corn, 
yet this crop is raised in every state. 

In view of the large amount of corn, one 
might expect to find many hogs. Fig. 
230 shows how large the number actually is. 
Outside the Corn Belt, the Southern States 
lead in their production. Nor is this section 
very far behind in cattle, as can be seen in 


Fig. 73. Texas, especially, is noted for beef 
cattle. Even the arid western part of that 
state raises a large number, the natural grass 
of the Great Plains being supplemented by 
cottonseed cake and by alfalfa, kafir corn, 
and other fodders. There are, however, only 
about two fifths as many dairy cattle in the 
South as in the North. The lack of great 
cities partly accounts for this. 

Fig. 64 shows that considerable wheat is 
grown in Oklahoma and northern and cen- 
tral Texas. In fact most of the southern 
farms raise some wheat each year for home 
use, and nearly every large town has a flour 
mill, where the neighboring farmers take 
their corn or wheat. 

Apples are grown for market in the cooler 
portions of the South. They are exten- 


sively grown in the Ap- 
palachian Highland. Some 
of the finest apples come 


Extent to from Virginia. 
Bich me More peaches 
same fruits . 3 
and vegeta- are raised in 


bles are raised the Southern 
States than in any other 
section of the United 
States except California. The 
famous Georgia peaches ap- 
pear in the Northern market 
each year long before those 
of New Jersey and Michigan 
are ripe. 

The vegetables studied in 
connection with the Northern 
States are also grown in the 
South. It is the South that 


supplies the Northern markets with lettuce, 
radishes, string beans, and new potatoes 
through the winter and early spring. 


surpasses the North, also, in 
the production of sweet po- 
tatoes; though New Jersey 
grows them extensively, nine 
tenths of our supply comes 
from the South. , 

There are four Northern 
states in which tobacco is a 

prominent crop. 

of the South = Find which these 
over the North 2 
in production are from Fig. 105. 
of tobacco =» Yet the same fig- 
ure shows that the South pro- 
ducesmost of the tobacco raised 
in the United States. In fact, 
more than four fifths of it is 
grown there. Name the states 
that lead in its cultivation. 

There are two principal 
tobacco regions. In _ parts 
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Fig. 105.— Tobacco acreage, 1919 


Name the leading tobacco-growing 
sections, by states. Is tobacco a 
Northern or a Southern crop? 


It far 


Fig. 106. — A field of tobacco 
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of Tennessee and Kentucky 
the well-known Burley to- 
bacco is grown. In these 
states the tobacco may be 
ar-cured by being exposed 
to the air in open sheds and 
barns or fire-cured by heat 
and smoke. A common sight 
during the early fall in some 
parts of these states is that 
of tobacco barns with smoke 
issuing from the cracks and 
crevices. The ~ heat and 
smoke are produced by burn- 
ing wood and sawdust on 
the earthen floors beneath 
the tobacco hung loose from 
racks. In North Carolina 
and Virginia the tobacco is 


generally flue-cured. The hot air and smoke 
from a flue furnace pass through pipes or 
flues in the barns. 


Heat does the curing. 


la 
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The tobacco plant has a stout stalk from which grow large, thin leaves, 


which constitute the valuable part of the plant. 


About how high are the plants 


in this field? The young tobacco plants are delicate and are usually pro- 
tected by large awnings of canvas, and later transplanted into the open fields. 
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Practically all the farm products of the 
North are grown also in the South, some of 
them in large amounts and a few of them even 
more extensively than in the North. In 
general, however, it is behind the North in 
the quantity of such products. 

Possibility that the South will closely com- 
pete with the North in these crops. — If the 
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Fig. 107. — A truck garden in the northern part of Florida 


Beans are being packed in baskets to be sent to the markets of New York, 
In this part of Florida garden truck is ready 
for the market in early March, long before the gardeners in the North are 
On light, sandy soil like that of the Coastal Plain the 


Philadelphia, and other cities. 


beginning to plant. 
plants grow much more rapidly than on heavier soil. 


South can grow all these things, why should 
it not produce larger quantities? Why, in 
Deduiiae short, should it not compete 
advantages of closely with the North in North- 
the South for ‘ 

such pro- ern crops? The South enjoys 
duction many peculiar advantages for 
such production. In much of Florida gar- 
dening can be carried on the whole winter 
through ; and in sections a little farther north 
two or three different crops can be raised in 
one year. For example, Irish potatoes are 
planted early enough to be up soon after the 


last killing frost and are later harvested as 
“new potatoes.” Quickly the same ground 
is planted in corn. Then, before this has 
grown to any great height, cowpeas or soy 
beans may be planted between the rows; or 
on other farms corn may be followed in the 
late fall by winter wheat or oats or rye. 

The Northern farmer has much fear of a 

.. late frost in spring or of an 
early one in the fall; but the 
long growing season in these 

| states greatly relieves the 

+ Southern farmer from such 

%% danger to hiscrops. Besides, 
not being hurried to get in his 
crop for fear of frost in the 
fall, he can do most or all of 
his work himself and thus 
avoid employing extra help at 
high cost. 

In the North all root crops 
must be dug in the fall and 
stored in cellars or other well- 
protected places. In the 
South the storage of such 
crops for the winter is a much 
simpler matter. As far north 
as Tennessee, except at high 
elevations, root crops may be 
left in the ground if covered 
with two or three inches of dirt. The ground 
here rarely freezes more than an inch or two 
below the surface during the winter. 

Finally, with grass and other green fodder 
growing seven or eight months in the year, 
so that there need be no long feeding season 
under shelter, and with the winters so mild 
that warm stables are not necessary, some of 
the worst difficulties in the raising of live 
stock in the North are avoided. 

Nevertheless, the farmers of the South 
encounter some difficulties, as do farmers in 
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other parts of our country, 
particularly in the growing of 
Disadvantages Crops that seem 


of the South- better adapted to 
ern climate for : 

Northen - Other climates. 
products 


Corn, so prom- 
inent a crop in the Corn 
Belt of the North Central 
States, is grown all over the 
South, as stated on page 96. 
The hot, moist weather, with 
hot nights, so common over 
many of the Southern states, 


offers, as in the Corn Belt, 
excellent growing conditions. 
However, the average yield 
per acre is less than in the 
corn states. There are several 
reasons for this lower yield. 
One is that corn, in most parts 
of the South, is not considered 
the most important crop; hence its yield is 
not as great as it would be if more attention 
were given to its cultivation. In the North 
or in the South, a yield of one hundred 
bushels to the acre is high. It is interest- 
ing to know that many Corn Club boys in 
various parts of the South produce annually 
as much as two hundred. bushels per acre. 
What does this fact 


Es 90 to 120 


This map indicates roughly the length of the growing season. 
of the United States has never experienced a killing frost? 
length of the growing season along our northern compare with that along our 
southern boundary ? 
south in the Western States? (Fig. 17 gives a clue to the answer.) 


One or more killing frosts 
=<] likely annually 


y of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 108.— The average number of frostless days in the United 


States 
What portion 
How does the 


Why do the areas of few frostless days extend so far 


mers are too warm for the growing of such 
grasses. But legumes, such as peanuts and 
velvet beans, are well adapted to the climate. 
These furnish excellent feed for live stock and 
are good crops for enriching the soil. 

Though the raising of live stock in the South 
has never been a leading industry, some sec- 
tions of most Southern states, particularly 
Tennessee, Ken- 
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We have all no- 
ticed, no doubt, that 
certain grasses grow 
best in cool, moist 
weather. Thisis true 
of blue grass, timo- 
thy, and other nutri- 
tious varieties that 
are much used for 


tucky, and Texas, are 
raising fine cattle in 
considerable num- 
bers; and one world’s 
prize-winning Here- 
ford came from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Oats are a cool 
weathercrop. Never- 
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feed. Inmany parts 
of the South the sum- 


Fig. 109. — Number of days in the year during which 
some rain falls 


grownsuccessfully in 
the South. Oats are 
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generally planted in the fall; they are often 
used for grazing during the winter; and they 
are harvested in late spring. 

Many of the disadvantages from which 
the South has suffered are being overcome. 
For example, the light soils of the Coastal 
Plain have been found to be especially suited 
to the growing of garden crops, pecans, and 
certain fruits and berries — Satsuma oranges 
and strawberries in particular. Dairying, 
too, is increasing in all parts of the South. 
In 1927, Texas had more high-grade, pure- 
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leading sources of food for men and animals. 
There is a saying that our corn is made 
into “hog, hominy, and hoecake.” Yet 
very little is directly consumed by man; 
most of it is fed to cattle and hogs, and eaten 
in the form of beef and pork. It takes from 
ten to twelve pounds of corn to make one 
pound of beef, and from five to six pounds to 
make one pound of pork. Since the United 
States exports vast quantities of meat, it is 
evident that foreign countries also are greatly 
dependent upon our corn for food. 


From The Fourteenth Census of the U. S. 


Fig. 110. — Cotton production, 1919 


Name the more important cotton-producing states. 
best adapted to the raising of cotton. 


blooded Jerseys than any other state in the 
Union. Tennessee ranked second in this 
and Mississippi came sixth. However, at 
present, grain and live stock production are 
not the leading farm activities of this section. 
The South is at its best in other types, in 
which it now holds the first rank. Let us see 
what some of these are. The greatest crop 
peculiar to the South is cotton. How does 
it compare with corn in importance? 
_ How cotton compares with corn in impor- 
tance. — Corn is by far the most important 
crop in the United States, being one of the 


From Fig. 123 find out which land regions in the South are 
What ports would naturally serve as the shipping points for the cotton of 
each of these states? Why does the Cotton Belt not extend farther west in Texas? 


(See p. 101.) 


Cotton and wheat in the United States 
rank next in value to corn; in some years 
the value of wheat exceeds that of cotton, 
and in other years the reverse is true. Cot- 
ton is thus the second or third great Ameri- 
can crop, as valuable in providing clothing as 
corn and wheat are in providing food. The 
principal materials that compete with it are 
wool, silk, and flax, but it far outranks all 
three together. In recent years rayon, which 
is made from cellulose derived from cotton 
linters and from wood pulp, has become an 
important competitor of both silk and cotton. 
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Our country on the average produces about 
seventy per cent of the world’s corn and 
about sixty per cent of its cotton. Cotton 
manufacture is one of the leading industries 
in New England, which obtains the raw ma- 
terial chiefly from the South. It is one of 
the leading industries of Great Britain also, 
and of France and Belgium and other Euro- 
pean countries and Japan as well; all these 
countries depend mainly upon our Southern 
States for their cotton. Thus 
many parts of the world look 
to America for material for 
clothing as well as for food. 

Why the South has so 
nearly a monopoly of cotton. 
ee ths —If cotton is the 
climate favors principal material 
Side throughout the 
world for so necessary a thing 
as clothing, why do not other 
countries produce more of it? 
At present there are three — 
India, China, and Egypt — 
that are prominent in its culti- 
vation; and India grows only 
twenty-three per cent of the 
world’s supply, while China 
grows seven per cent and Egypt 
six per cent. Why has the 
South so nearly a monopoly ? 

There are several reasons. 
it has a climate over a wide area that is 
peculiarly adapted to cotton. That plant 
requires about seven months free from frost, 
and produces most cotton when the rain- 
fall is moderate. Fig. 108 shows the area 
that has not less than 200 days per year 
without frost. Estimate its length east and 
west. The areas in the United States where 
cotton is produced are shown in Fig. r1o. 
If you recall the fact that the altitude of the 
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growing. 


First of all, 
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Great Plains in Texas increases toward the 
west, you can understand why there is too 
much frost for cotton in western Texas. 
Can you, then, explain why parts of Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina are not 
included in the Cotton Belt? In addition 
to the states of this section, two of the 
Western States are growing increasing quan- 
tities of cotton. See Fig. 110 and p. 141. 
Fig. 18 shows the rainfall in the United — 


A © A. P. Cook 
Fig. 111. — Picking cotton 


The picking of the cotton crop, here done by negro men, women, 
and children, is the most expensive operation connected with cotton 
Several pickings are required for each harvest. 
machines are now being introduced with some success. 


Cotton-picking 


States. What does it tell you about the 
amount of rain in the Cotton Belt? The 
season when the rain comes is important, as 
well as its quantity. The fields must be 
plowed and planted in April and May, when it 
is fairly dry. In midsummer, when the plants 
are growing, showers are more abundant, 
which is very desirable. In the fall, when 
the growth of the stem needs to be checked, 
so that the cotton can develop, there is less 
rain; and the same is true later, when the 
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Questions on Fig. 112.— 
1. Note from Fig. 19 which of 
these states are in the Southern 
group. Only the most impor- 
tant features are indicated out- 
side of these states. 2. Makea 
list of seven of the chief railroad 
centers in this group of states. 
3. Name the most important 
cities on the Fall Line. 4. Three 
of the Southern States consist 
entirely of lowlands. Which are 
they? 5. If you wish to look up 
smaller places than are indicated 
here, refer to Fig. 499 or 5or. 


time for picking comes and 
many rains would injure the 
exposed cotton. Thus the 
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Fig. 113. — A cotton boll ready for 
the picker 

The cotton fibers grow in a pod or 
boll about the seeds. As the seeds 
ripen the boll bursts and the fiber be- 
comes fluffy as shown in the picture. 
The fiber is intended by Nature to 
serve as a protection to the seed dur- 


portant factor. Florida pro- 
duces very little cotton, as 
you can see, Three other 
partly because per that 
most farmers raising of 

are ~ interested cotton 

in growing vegetables and 
fruits. Fig. 123 suggests 
that other parts of the 
Coastal Plain from North 
Carolina to Texas grow very 
little cotton. The most fa- 
vorable areas are clearly 
shown by the proportion of 
land planted in cotton. In 
what states are they? In 
what parts of these states? 


rainfall is remarkably well 
adapted to the needs of 
cotton. In addition, the cooler weather of 
early autumn further checks the growth of 
the stem, and thus aids the development of 
the cotton bolls, or pods. 

The character of the soil is another im- 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 114. A cotton compress 
Cotton bales, rectangular in shape, weighing about 500 
pounds each, covered with coarse bagging and bound with 
bands of iron, are pressed by steam compresses into greatly 
reduced sizes suitable for transportation. 


ing the wet fall and winter. 


A third and very impor- 
tant matter is abundance of 
cheap labor. Cotton cannot be raised, as 
wheat is, largely by the use of machinery. 
It requires far more labor; and it requires 
this throughout most of the year, from the 
beginning of April until the latter part of 
December. The South is favorably situated 
to meet this demand. It contains over 
9,250,000 negroes, who are peculiarly adapted 
to work in that climate, and whose greatest 
single task, therefore, is the raising of cotton. 

Finally, conveniences for transportation 
area vitalfactor. There is a surprising num- 
ber of outlets by water from the Cotton Belt. 
A very considerable number of navigable 
rivers reach the sea between Virginia and 
Texas. Note also on Fig. 112 the number of 
harbors from which goods can be shipped to 
any port in the world. Which are the more 
important ones, judged by the size of the 
type? Where navigable rivers do not exist, 
and in very many places where they do, there 
are railroads. 

Thus there are four very important con- 
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Fig. 115. A cotton warehouse at New Orleans 


The volume of exports and imports, which has made New Orleans in some years a port of importance second 


only to New York, demands modern facilities for handling this vast tonnage. 


Railroads and river boats bring 


their cotton cargoes to warehouses like this, and thence this product is shipped to many foreign ports. 


ditions that the South meets for the produc- 
tion of cotton, and it meets them to an ad- 
mirable degree over a wide area. There are 
many other regions of the world that satisfy 
some of these conditions; but none that by 
any means meets them so completely as does 
the South. 

Injury to cotton from the boll weevil. — 
In spite of these important advantages, the 
cotton growers of the South do not have 
things entirely their own way; for cotton 
has its enemies. The worst is the boll 
weevil. This is an insect that in the worm 
stage bores about in the unopened bud, or 
square, of the cotton and eats the growing 
fiber. In the early ‘nineties it crossed the 


Fig. 116.— Spread of the cotton boll weevil 


Rio Grande from Mexico and appeared in 
the fields of Texas. Fig. 116 shows how 
steadily it has advanced over the Cotton 
Belt since that time. 

One of the best ways to reduce the ravages 
of the weevil is to keep every farm as clean 
as possible, to burn all weeds, leaves, and 
other material that might harbor the insects 
in winter, and to plant varieties of cotton 
that mature early. Yet enough of them live 
over to colonize the fields again in the 
spring. 

The boll weevil has destroyed great quan- 
tities of cotton. Its first appearance greatly 
discouraged the cotton farmers. But they 
have now learned to raise cotton under boll 
weevil conditions. Fertilizer and intensive 
cultivation hasten maturity. This insures 
a crop before weevils in large numbers can 
attack the squares and young bolls. In 
recent years, the ravages have been greatly 
reduced by the use of a poison (calcium 
arsenate) in the form of a powder. As we 
shall see later, the weevil has been considered 
by many a blessing in disguise. » 

The production of cane sugar in the 
South. — While small patches of sugar cane 
are grown in many parts of the South, there 
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is only one district where the industry is 


extensive. That lies chiefly in southern 
: Louisiana, on the low, flat lands 
How the in- 3 5. 
dustry is forming the delta of the Missis- 
conducted on <inni River, but it extends west- 
a typical 2 ‘ 
plantation ward into Texas. Locate this 


1. Its location area in Fig. 117. Fourteen 
ene parishes in Louisiana raise little 
else than sugar cane. The plantation here 
described is in this region. 

The land is only a few feet above the level 
of the Gulf. It is surrounded by dikes and 


A superintendent has general oversight 
of all the farming operations. From 800 to 
1,000 persons are employed on anes 
the plantation throughout the men required, 
year, nearly all of whom are 2n4ihe. way 
negroes. During the planting vse Oe 
and the harvesting seasons extra 
workers are called in, sometimes as many as 
300. The laborers live with their families, 
so that this plantation supports, all together, 
not less than 2,000 persons. The families 


are grouped at convenient points for work, 


| —- 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1,000 ACRES 
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Fig. 117.— Acreage of sugar crops, 1920 


South of the lower black line sugar cane is grown; between the two lines, 
sorghums (p. 144); north of the upper line, sugar beets. 


has a costly system of drainage, for the rain- 
fall is about sixty inches per year and averages 
five to six inches per month during the grow- 
ing season. Note the rainfall in this district 
as shown in Fig. 18. Sugar cane requires 
from fifty to sixty-five inches of rain per 
year. 

The plantation which we are discussing 
contains somewhat more than 10,000 acres; 
it lies along a bayou, or estuary, and is 
fifteen miles in length. This may seem 
large; but it is by no means the largest 
plantation in this district. 


each group forming a small 
village. 

Only about 3,400 acres are 
planted with sugar cane at 
one time. How many square 
miles does that make? A 
large area must be set aside 
for seed cane, and another 
for corn and peas» The peas 
are particularly valuable for 
restoring the ground to a good 
condition for growing more 
cane. These three crops are 
kept growing in rotation, any 
one portion of land usually 
bearing the same kind only 
once in three years. 

There are two planting seasons, one in 
early autumn and the other in early spring. 
The fall planting is more profitable, for the 
young cane comes up earlier, and larger 
yields are obtained at harvest. Winter 
weather, however, sometimes kills the sprouts 
of the fall planting. Sometimes, too, dry 
weather during the fall months prevents a 
proper pulverizing of the soil, and as a result 
the cane is likely to be affected by “ dry rot.” 
Spring planting does away with these two 
difficulties. The ground is prepared by deep 
plowing and is laid off in furrows six feet 
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apart in which the cane stalks are laid. To 
insure a thick growth, two stalks are laid side 
by side in the furrows. They are covered 
with soil from three to six inches deep. The 
cane is cultivated much as corn is, until it be- 
comes too high to permit further cultivation. 

Harvest is an especially busy time. The 
cane has to be cut and stripped of its leaves 


by hand, after which the work 
3. Method of 


harvesting: is all done by machinery. It is 
and the yield” loaded on large 
of sugar 


wagons with the 
help of gasoline engines and 
hauled to the railroad. There 
are thirty-five miles of track 
on the plantation. When the 
wagon comes to the railroad, 
its contents are dumped bodily 
into a freight car, as illustrated 
in Fig. rro. 

The average yield of cane is 
from fifteen to twenty tons 
per acre; but it sometimes 
reaches twenty-five or thirty. 
One ton produces about 160 
pounds of sugar; and one 
person in the United States 
consumes annually over one 
hundred pounds. From these 
figures you can estimate how 
much sugar one acre  pro- 
duces and also how much sugar is required 
to supply your family for one year. 

The sugar making takes place in the late 
fall and winter, because the cane is allowed 
to grow as long as possible in the fall. This 
plantation is provided with a mill which can 
grind 1,200 tons of cane per day, so that the 
average crop can be made into sugar in about 
sixty days. It generally takes nearly three 
months, however. Nearly all the men who 
work in the mill are employed at other times 
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on the farm. This shows the advantage of 
having the farm and the mill under one 
management. 

The outlook for any great expansion in 
the cane-sugar. industry in the South is not 
bright, however, for it suffers 


: ee The future 
serious competition from two of the cane- 
sources. In the first pl al ap Stes nee 

cot : Place, al in the South 


though this delta land is the 
best for the purpose in the United States, 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 118. — Cutting sugar cane near Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Sugar cane here grows from eight to twelve feet high, with the stalks 
close together. 
using a long, heavy knife, severs the stalk close to the ground. Attempts 
to use machinery in the cutting have proved unsuccessful. 


It is cut by hand when ready to harvest; the cutter, 


its climate is not so favorable for cane as 
that of near-by Cuba and the other West 
Indian islands. Sugar cane is a tropical 
product and cannot stand frost. It requires 
twelve months of growth in order to reach 
full maturity. Although this land is so low 
and so nearly surrounded by the Gulf that 
it is warm even in winter, the open Missis- 
sippi Basin allows cold waves from the 
Dakotas (p. 238) to sweep its whole length, 
and during most winters the temperature 
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drops low enough at some time to harm 
the cane. In what temperature region is 
the southern part of Louisiana (Fig. 12)? 
Thus the winters shorten the growing 
season by several weeks, thereby reducing 
both the quantity of cane and its sugar con- 
tent. They also necessitate new plantings 
about every three years, which is expensive 
because it takes much labor and consumes 


Fig. 119. — Loading sugar cane 


infancy. Additional facts about it are pre- 
sented on pp. 143 and 322. 

The promising future for rice production 
in the South. — The outlook for rice culti- 
vation in the South is far better Place and 
than for that of sugar. Rice, Tee as 
the world over, is grown in delta vation 


lands, where the climate is warm, the soil 


moist, and the land easily flooded. In the 


United States it was formerly 
grown only in South Carolina 
and Georgia, on the borders 
of the tidal rivers where the 
land was diked and could 
easily be flooded at high tide. 
The principal area for its cul- 
tivation is now in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas, as shown 
in Fig. 120. Since about 1910, 
however, the Sacramento Valley 
in California has been produc- 
ing increasing quantities of this 
crop (p. 140), the state ranking 
third or fourth in production. 
Until recently rice has been 
a very expensive crop, one 
man in Japan, on the average, 
being able to farm only one 


© Ewing Galloway mi : 
acre of it, and one man in 


How many wagonloads do you estimate can be loaded into one freight (China from one half to two 


car ? 


about one fourth of the previous year’s 
crop. In Cuba the cane lasts throughout 
the year, and from six to twenty-five 
crops can be obtained from a single 
planting. 

The other source of competition is the beet- 
sugar industry, which is gaining ground 
rapidly. The beets of the United States 
for several years have produced ten times 
as much sugar as has the Southern cane, 
though the beet-sugar industry is only in its 


and one half acres. The land 
on our Gulf coast, however, is very level; 
and in the ’eighties some farmers from the 
Wheat Belt who settled in this section dis- 
covered that modern machinery could be 
used there in the production of rice just as 
in the case of wheat. In the Louisiana- 
Texas area, therefore, one man cares for as 
much as eighty acres, and for that reason 
the cost of rice production is much less than 
half what it now is in China. 
The rice land is divided into fields of twenty 
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to one hundred acres, with levees running 
through them to hold the water. The land, 
while still dry, is plowed and sown with the 
grain, like wheat land. Then, when the rice 
is a few inches high, the fields are flooded for 
two or three months from neighboring bayous 
or from wells. Shortly before harvest time 
the water is drained off, so that the ground 
can dry out and harden. Then the harvest- 
ing machines can move over the fields with- 
out difficulty. 

Because of many favorable conditions there 
seems to be a remarkable future for rice 


cultivation in the 
Prospects for 


South. There is ; 
throughout the 
world a tremendous demand 
for rice, which is likely to in- €\ 
crease. Three fifths of all the “| 
tilled land in Japan is given / 
up to that product alone, and 
its value as food in the Orient 
is more than that of corn and 
wheat together in America. 
One person in the Orient on 


growth of the 
industry 
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the Orientals, and have an enormous addi- 
tional area suited to rice, its cultivation is 
certain to increase. From the Colorado 
River of Texas eastward to the Mississippi 
and then northward along the flood plains of 
this river as far as Memphis much of the 
land is admirably adapted to rice. This dis- 
trict embraces an area several times the 
amount already under cultivation. 

| Extent of cultivation of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits.—Its ability to produce 
tropical and subtropical fruits gives the 
South one more advantage in agriculture 


the average probably eats not 
less than 275 pounds per year, 
making rice, when the im- 
mense population is considered, by far the 
most important food of the world. On the 
other hand, we have never become great rice 
eaters. One person on the average in the 
United States consumes only 9.3 pounds. If 
it is so valuable a food in the Orient, it seems 
reasonable to expect that it will become a 
much more common food than it has been 
throughout Europe and America. 

For ten years we have produced an average 
of one billion pounds annually, which has 
largely taken care of our needs and has 
allowed large quantities for export. Since 
we can raise it so much more cheaply than 
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Fig. 120.— Rice acreage, 1919 


over the North. The southern location of 
Florida and the fact that it is so nearly 
surrounded by warm waters makes it much 
superior to the Gulf coast farther west in the 
production of these fruits. The southern 
third of Florida is quite free from the danger 
of frost. The only state with which it has 
to compete seriously is California ; it has, how- 
ever, a decided advantage over that state in 
its nearness to the New York and Chicago 
markets. 

Florida grows more than ninety-five per 
cent of the grapefruit and over a third 
of the oranges produced in the United 
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States, most of the rest being grown in 
California (p. 141), though all the Gulf states 
are producing increasing quantities. Many 
of our pineapples and tangerines are raised 
in Florida also. * 

The special opportunity that the South 
offers to the farmer. — The South probably 


ae 
| * 

} 

t 

be 


Fig. 121. — An orange grove in Florida 
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Grande, is the Coastal Plain, as shown in 
Fig. 123. Near. Chesapeake Bay it is only 
about seventy-five miles wide; , ation of 
but, as the map shows, it widens cheap low- 
toward the south and west, in- [248 

cludes all of Florida, and extends northward 
along the Mississippi River even to the 
mouth of the Ohio River. 
Notice how much of Texas it 
includes. This vast area is a 
low, flat plain that was once 
a sea bottom. As it was ele- 
vated, waves and currents 
carried away many of the finer 
materials that make heavy 
soils. Some sections, like the 
parts marked Black Belt in 
central Alabama and also in 
Texas, are remarkably produc- 
tive, but much of the Coastal 
Plain is only moderately rich. 
Nevertheless, it is well adapted 
to many kinds of farming. 
About fifty per cent of the area 
is still unimproved. 


Frosts are uncommon in Florida because of its southern location and the 
moderating influence of winds off the ocean and gulf. (See Fig. 112.) Cali- 
fornia greatly exceeds Florida in the production of oranges, but Florida leads 


Cutting across this Coastal 
Plain are numerous shallow 
river valleys that have very 


in the production of grapefruit. 


offers a better opportunity to the man who 
wants to farm and who has little capital than 
does any other section that has 
extensive areas of reasonably good 
and cheap land. Most of the desirable land 
in the North and East is now cultivated ; but 
in the South less than one third of the surface 
is actually cleared for farming, and fully as 
much more is suitable for crops. Much of 
this unimproved land is cheap, as farm land 
goes. 

Bordering the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico, from Delaware Bay to the Rio 


Amount of 
cheap land 


fertile bottom lands; the 
broad, flat plains bordering the Mississippi 
are also exceedingly rich. Point out these 
areas. On these bottom lands are many 
excellent plantations. There are likewise 
many swamps which, if drained, would rank 
among the most productive lands in the 
country. 

West of the Atlantic Coastal Plain is a 
higher plain, called the Piedmont Plateau 
(Fig. 123), which has to a large 1 cation of 
extent been stripped of its forests other cheap 
and is now extensively cultivated. mage 
Note its location in the eastern portion of 
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the Appalachian Highland. The soil here 
contains much more clay than that of the 
Coastal Plain and on that account allows 
a greater variety of crops. There are large 
areas of farm lands here that may be pur- 
chased at a moderate price. 

The regions marked Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains, Cumberland Plateau, 
and Allegheny Plateau are, in general, ill 
suited to farming, although they contain 
many small fertile valleys. 
The mountains here are higher 
than those in Pennsylvania, 
the highest peak in the entire 
Appalachian Highland being 
Mt. Mitchell in western North 
Carolina (6,711 feet). 

Between the mountains on 
the east and the Cumberland 
Plateau on the west is the 
depression known as the Great 
Valley, much of which has 
limestone soil and produces 
excellent crops. More fertile 
still are the Blue Grass Region 
in Kentucky and the Nashville 
Basin in Tennessee. These 
two regions have soil that is 
as good as any in the world; 
it came from the weathering 
of a limestone that contains phosphate. In 
many parts of this limestone region, outside 
of the more fertile districts, much good 
land is available, and some large areas are 
only now beginning to be cleared of forests. 

West of the Mississippi River, the Ozark 
Plateau resembles the Cumberland Plateau 
in its poor conditions for farming; but 
Oklahoma and western Texas are portions 
of the Great Plains and have soils similar 
to those of Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. 


of Florida. 


IIt 


There is another opportunity for the farmer 
in the South as attractive as cheap land. 
That is the possibility of mak- 
ing the land more productive 
through improved methods of 
farming. Naturally men who 


Possibility 

of making the 
Southern land 
more produc- 
tive 

1. Advantage 
of “‘ mixed 
farming ”’ 


do not own the land they cul- 
tivate are less interested than 
owners in keeping the soil, the buildings, the 
fences, and the farms as a whole in good 


Fig. 122. — Pineapples in Florida 


The pineapple is a tropical fruit and does not do well in the northern part 
The fruit with its tuft of leaves grows on a short stem and is 
harvested readily by cutting it free from the stem and lower leaves. 


condition; so that where there are many 
renters the yield of farm products is likely to 
be low. Moreover, in many sections for 
years the one main crop was cotton, only 
enough corn being raised to supply feed. 
This exhausted the soil until it had to be 
rebuilt. This is being done by rotation with 
soil-enriching crops. 

The progressive farmers are increasing their 
profits by continually adding improvements, 
for there are many things in the farmers’ 
favor. The boll weevil has been in some 
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Fig. 123. — The land regions of the Southern States 


respects a real blessing. It has destroyed 
so much cotton that many farmers have 
concluded it is not wise to trust to cotton 
alone for a living. In consequence they have 
planted other crops as well, and thus mixed 
farming has become more common. The 
mixed farming opens the way for experiments 
of many kinds; and the greater the farmer’s 
intelligence and en- 
terprise, the greater 
his profit. 

One important 
thing is to build up 
the worn-out soils, as 
well as to preserve 
those that are good. 
‘ro: this’ end” “soy 
beans, cowpeas, al- 
falfa, velvet beans, 
and peanuts are often 


Fig. 124. Mt. Mitchell, North Carolina 


cultivated (p. 99); these crops also make it 
possible for farmers to raise more live stock. 
The peanut has already come to be a very im- 
portant Southern crop, furnishing food both 
to man and to live stock. The fact that far 
more of natural fertilizer, in the form of rock 
phosphate, is found in the South than any- 
where else in the United States'is a great 
- advantage. Florida 
produces the great- 
est supply, with Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, 
and Idaho also yield- 
ing large quantities. 
The introduction 
of more machin- 


ery not 
y 2. Importance 
only re-.. of using more 


: machinery 
heves the 


farmer 


. 
Courtesy of Grove Park Inn, Asheville. 
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Fig. 125. — Baling hay in the Blue Grass Region of Ke 
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ntucky 


The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky is a large basin in north central Kentucky covering about one fourth of the 


area of the state. 


Its soils, which come from the weathering of limestone, are among the most fertile of our country. 


: A country home of the Southern type appears in the background. 


drudgery, but also enables him to cultivate 
more land and thus increase his yearly income. 
The value of machinery is well illustrated in 
connection with rice (p. 108). Since the 
outlook for rice is so promising, many 
farmers may specialize in that grain. It is 
important to know that, while the South is 
the greatest cotton producer of the world, 
only about one fif- 
teenth of the South- 
ern land well suited 
to cotton is now pro- 
ducing it. 

It is evident that 
the Southern States 
have the climate and 
soil that will make 
them one of the great 
farming regions of 
the world. In the 
North there is less 
opportunity to in- 
crease the acreage of 
corn or wheat or 
other crops; or the 
number of swine and 


tree is a pecan. 


been planted, 


Fig. 126. — A country home in Texas 


In some portions of Texas there are large plantations, 
with houses as beautiful as that in the picture. 
Pecans grow wild in some parts of the 
South, but in recent years large orchards of pecans have 


beef cattle. At least, a large increase in 
any one would mean a decrease in some of 
the others. In the South, however, owing 
to the quantity of unused land and to the 
possible increase of yield per acre, any one 
product might be doubled without checking 
any of the others. 

Manufacturing in the South. — The low 
density of population, 
the abun- 
dance of ee 
cheap land, pti 
and the ease 
with which manufac- 
tured articles can be 
obtained from the 
North have without 
doubt retarded man- 
ufacturing in the 
South. At present 
the South does only 
about one third as 
much manufactur- 
ing as the North- 
eastern States. Dur- 
ing the _ period, 


The large 


a 
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Fig. 127. — Oil derricks 


The derricks were used in drilling the wells. In most wells the oil must be pumped to the 


however, from 1910 to 1920 it nearly trebled 
its output of factory goods, which suggests 
unusual advantages for manufacturing and a 
new energy and intelligence in that industry. 
Let us see what its opportunities are for 
further growth. 

Fig. 4 shows that the principal coal beds 
of the North extend into these states. 


Its supply Which states are best supplied ? 
of power for Which have none? Locate the 
manufacturing 

1. Supplyof | Nearest sources of coal for the 
coal states that have none. What 


does this map tell you about the abundance 
of coal within the cotton area? Why is this 
a question of importance ? 

The United States produces about three 
times as much petroleum as all the other 
countries of the world combined ; 
more than half of our entire 
amount comes from the South. 
The chief petroleum-producing states were, 
in 1927, Oklahoma, California, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, and Wyoming. 

Ages ago when the materials that later 
formed rock were being deposited on the 
ocean floor, countless animals 
and plants were imprisoned and 
deeply buried among them. 
These then slowly decayed, forming oil and 
natural gas. Thus these substances became 
stored within the earth. Oil of a similar 


2. Supply of 
petroleum 
and gas 


a. How these 
materials were 
formed 


kind is now manufactured from fish; and 
nearly the same kind of gas often rises from 
swampy places where plants are decaying. 

The oil is found stored in sand at a depth of 
100 to 4,000 feet or more below the earth’s 
surface. The sand lies between 

b. How they are 
layers of rock through which the obtained from 
oil cannot pass; and the pres- “47 #4 
sure upon the oil is such that, when holes are 
drilled down to it, it rises toward the surface 
and sometimes even gushes forth. The yield 
per well varies from a few barrels per day to 
many thousands. The first well sunk in the 
vicinity of Beaumont, Texas, spouted forth 
oil in a six-inch column to a height of 160 
feet, and yielded 75,000 barrels per day. 
Since oil is usually worth between one and 
two dollars per barrel, one can imagine the 
excitement that followed. 

Many of the oil derricks that are now seen 
in these states are quite new, showing that 
men are still actively boring for oil (Fig. 
127). Numerous valuable wells have re- 
cently been discovered, and have had much 
influence in attracting settlers. Ranger, 


Texas (Fig. 128), is an example of an “oil | 


town” that sprang up very rapidly near 
discoveries of oil; and Wichita Falls, in the 
same state, owes much of its recent growth 
to the neighboring oil fields, as do also Tulsa 
in Oklahoma and Shreveport in Louisiana. 
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in the Texas oil fields 


surface; the small buildings in the picture contain boilers, engines, and pumps for this purpose. 


Natural gas is often found in the same region 
as oil; both are very valuable as fuel for 
domestic and factory purposes. — 

The South has an enormous quantity of 
water power. The heavy rains produce 
, Many rivers. Because of their 

steep descent to the sea, many 
rapids and falls occur along their courses. 

Water power is particularly abundant in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains and 
the bordering Piedmont Plateau. Partly 


3. Quantity o 
water power 


because of the importance of these mountains 
as the source of rivers, the United States 
small 


Government has purchased many 
areas in them for the purpose 
of preserving the forests, which 
tend to keep the flow of water 
in the rivers uniform. Name 
and count the states that 
contain and surround these 
mountains, and that can 
benefit from this power. 
The other area well sup- 
plied with water power is 
nearer the coast. Along the 
eastern edge of the Piedmont 
Plateau, where the rivers drop 
to the Coastal Plain, is a 
series of falls extending all 
the way from Baltimore to 
Montgomery, Alabama. This 


is the Fall Line to which reference was made 
on p. 34. As one might expect, a large 
number of cities are located upon it (Fig. 
112). Name the more important cities, and 
note the state in which each is located. 
Water power has long been used in the 
South in the running of gristmills and saw- 
mills. More recently dams have been built 
for cotton factories, and increasing use is 
being made of water for the production of 
power. Most of the cities in and near the 
Appalachian Highland and on the Fall Line 
make extensive use of electricity produced 
by water power, both for light and for 


oe 


Courtesy of Ranger Chamber of Commerce 


Fig. 128.— Ranger, an oil town in Texas 


Wherever large deposits of oil, gold, or silver are discovered a rush of 
prospectors results and towns are built rapidly. Several oil derricks may be 
seen in the background. Ranger had less than 1,000 population in 1916; 
in 1920 its population was 16,000. 
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The bridge is one of several that span the James River and connect 
the northern and eastern portions of Richmond. This city, by way of the 
James, has direct steamer communication with New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, and other ports. 


running factories and street cars. Yet only 
a small part of the possible water power has 
been brought into use. 

What conclusion do you draw, therefore, 
about the future supply of power from coal, 
oil, and running water in the South for 
manufacturing ? 

For some years the South led the forest 
regions of the United States in the production 
Influence of ©! lumber; although there are 
the forests on fewer sawmills, it still produces 
manufacturing almost half of the lumber of 
the country. Lumber in the South was first 
produced on a large scale in North Carolina. 
The Southern pine is the principal kind of 
tree found throughout the Coastal Plain. 
In the forests of North Carolina, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine were first produced in large 
quantities. These are obtained from the 
resinous sap of this pine, and are commonly 
called naval stores. 


© Canfield and Shook 
Fig. 129. — Richmond from the James River 


For many years Savannah 
was the leading port for the 
export of forest products. 
The lumbering has gradually 
moved westward, so that now 
the most active center for the 
industry is on the Coastal 
Plain of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. The hardwoods, 
such as oak, gum, chestnut, 
and hickory, are shown by 
Fig. 14 to come from the 
states farther north and west. 
West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky 
now lead in the production of 
hardwood ; Memphis in Ten- 
nessee is our leading hardwood 
center. 

While the production of 
lumber is one of the chief 
manufacturing industries of the South, it 
will not be within a few years, unless re- 
forestation, such as is done around Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana, and Crossett, Arkansas, is 
greatly expanded. 

The manufacture of furniture and farm 


implements has reached no such propor- 


tions as in the North Central States (p. 92) ; 
it is nevertheless carried on extensively, and 
with the expected increase in population is 
likely to develop rapidly. 

{ We have seen what a stimulus the ex- 
tensive farm products of the North Central 
States have given to manu- 

; mes Influence 
facturing (p. 76). A similar of the farm 
influence is felt in the South. Products on 

; : . manufacturing 

Cotton being the leading agri- 1 inguence of 
cultural product, cotton manu- ©tton 

* . Extent = 

facture now exceeds lumbering %, yam! @ 


in importance. It is carried on “ns 
most extensively on the Piedmont Plateau, 
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where raw cotton and water power and coal 
are all at hand. 

At one time almost all the cotton manufac- 
turing in this country was done in New 
England; but the South, in 1923, took the 
lead over this section in the value of cotton 
manufactures, having already surpassed it 
greatly in number of mills. Fig. 134, in 
which each dot represents one mill, suggests 
their number and also shows 
their location. Compare Fig. 
134 with Fig. 110 to find out 
whether cotton mills are most 
frequent in the most produc- 
tive parts of the Cotton Belt. 

Few Southern mills attempt 
to manufacture the finer kinds 
of cotton goods, partly be- 
cause they lack the skilled 
labor that comes from long 
experience in this industry; 
but coarse cotton goods can 
now be manufactured more 
economically in the South 
than in New England. 

The following facts regard- 
ing an Alabama cotton mill 
give some idea of the mean- 
ing of one of the little dots 
on the map. This particular 
mill employs 600 persons, in- 
cluding men, women, boys, 
and girls. Every workday this mill uses 
fifteen bales of cotton, weighing about 500 
pounds each. Since the average yield per 
acre in most states is less than 200 pounds, 
you can easily estimate how many acres of 
cotton are grown yearly to supply this one 
mill. In this mill, as in many others, white 
people are employed to do the work. 

Many of these mills are in the cities, as 
might be expected. Compare their location, 
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as shown in Fig. 134, with that of the leading 
cities in the Cotton Belt. Many of the mills, 
also, are in the country; in such cases there 
are villages near by. Some of these mill 
towns are already so large that they have 
their own schoolhouses and churches. 
Cottonseed was formerly thrown away or 
used as feed for stock, although there are 
about two pounds of seed to one pound of 


oor Ra ren cegtersg ot 


cago Adv. Agency 


Courtesy of Crosby-C. 


Fig. 130. — Timbers cut in the sawmills at Bogalusa, Louisiana 


This mill can cut timbers as long as seventy-five feet for ships and bridges. 
What is the size of the long timber in the picture? 
logs may be sawed very economically. The waste of lumber at most small 
mills is from one third to one fourth of the log. 


At such large mills the 


cotton, so that it forms a large part of the 
crop. It has now become very valuable, 
for it has been found that the 4, Products 
oil which it contains can be NMA 
made into many products. The sé 

better grade of cottonseed oil is used in mak- 
ing oleomargarine, cottolene, and salad oil, 
and as an imitation olive oil. Some is used 
in making soap, some for packing sardines, 
and some as a substitute for linseed oil in 


_ © Publishers’ Photo Service 
Fig. 131. — A turpentine still 


This apparatus is used to distill spirits of turpentine 
from crude turpentine. The crude turpentine is poured 
into the still, the upper portion of which is seen in the 
center of the open building on the left. This is heated 
by a fire in the furnace beneath and the turpentine passes 
off as vapor through the long crooked pipe into a coiled 
pipe surrounded by cool water, where it becomes a liquid. 


paints. Even the part of the seed that is 
left after the oil is pressed out is valuable, 
making an excellent 
food for cattle, and 
a good fertilizer. 

The extensive cul- 
tivation of tobacco 
has led to 
tobacco 
manufac- 
turing in 
a large number of 
Southern cities. The 
most important to- 
bacco centers are 
Richmond, Lynch- 
burg, Louisville, Dur- 
ham, and Winston- 
Salem. Onereason for 


2. Influence 
of other farm 
products on 
manufac- 
turing 


Fig. 133. — A lumber-yard scene at Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Memphis is one of our most important hardwood centers. 
Where does the hardwood come from? 
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Fig. 132. — Rosin on the docks at Savannah, Georgia 


Savannah is still the greatest shipping point for naval 
stores in the South, although the naval-store industry 
has moved westward. This rosin will be shipped to vari- 
ous parts of the world, especially to the Northeastern 
States and Europe, there to be further refined. Rosin is 
used in varnishes, in giving gloss to paper, in making 
soap, and in many other ways. 


the leadership of these cities in this industry 
is suggested in Fig. 105. What is it? The 
cultivation of sugar 
cane and rice leads to 
other manufacturing. 
One of the largest 
sugar refineries in the 
world is located at 
New Orleans. Rice 
polishing is also done 
there and in other 
cities of the rice sec- 
tions. 

As more land is 
brought under culti- 
vation, and as the 
methods of farming 
are improved, the in- 
creased production 
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will, no doubt, result in a corre- 
sponding increase in manufac- 
tures. Dairying, meat packing, 
and many other industries will 
then become more prominent. 
The United States leads the 
world in the production of alu- 
minum, and all our 


Influence of 
mineralson bauxite,fromwhich 
manufacturing : 

we get aluminum, 
1. Bauxite 


is obtained from 
Arkansas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
Until recently the ore was 
shipped North for smelting and 
refining, but now there is a large 
plant for that purpose in Ten- 


nessee. The crude aluminum, 
however, is sent North for man- 
ufacture, the largest aluminum 
rolling and stamping mill in the world being 
located in northern New Jersey on the 
Hudson River. What articles can you name 
that are made of aluminum? 


CO ee s 
Fig. 135. — Loose-leaf tobacco warehouse, Lexington, Kentucky 
In the tobacco regions of North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
there are loose-leaf warehouses in most cities and towns. The tobacco leaves 
when stripped from the stalk are graded and several leaves of the same 
grade are tied together to form a hand, The hands are piled up in circular 
piles as seen in the picture. 


Fig. 134. — Cotton mills in the United States 


Each dot represents a mill. 


Sulphur is a very valuable mineral product 
used in making acids, in vul- 
canizing rubber, and for medi- 
cine and matches; many 


2. Sulphur 


sulphur prod- 
ucts are manufactured chiefly 
in the South. Until a few 
years ago most of our supply 
of sulphur came from Italy; 
but now it is obtained from 
Louisiana and Texas. 

Some copper is mined in 
eastern Tennessee ; this moun- 


reuaous area 1S 4 son Ore 
also important for 
its iron ore. Fig. 4 shows 


where deposits of iron ore 
have been discovered in the 
South. Locate the principal 
points. Note that the Appala- 
chian Highland is the only 
region in the South in which 
this ore is now extensively 
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mined. The chief centers for iron and steel 
production are Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Chattanooga and Rockwood, Tennessee. 
Birmingham has remarkable advantages 
as a site for the iron and steel industry. Coal, 
iron ore, and limestone are mined within a 
few miles of each other in that vicinity, 
which gives this region one distinct advantage 
over Pittsburgh and the other iron and steel 
centers of the North. Furthermore, it is 


There are about thirty blast furnaces in and near Birmingham, in addition 
to many steel plants making sheet steel, rods, nails, rails, and machinery. 


near the Gulf ports of Mobile and New 
Orleans, and thus within easy reach of the 
countries of Central and South America. 

/ Conveniences for transportation. — As we 
have seen, there is a large number of navi- 
Importance of gable rivers in the South. Does 
waterways the large rainfall help to ex- 
plain this? Locate on Fig. 112 the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers; the Arkansas and 
Red rivers. Most of those on the Atlantic 
coast are navigable for only a short dis- 
tance. Can you give the reason? If you 


little freight is carried. 


SRR 


Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 136. — A blast furnace in the Birmingham district 
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do not see it, perhaps Fig. rr2 will suggest 
it to you. 

Before the days of railroads, these rivers 
were the main highways of travel for both 
passengers and:freight. But with the com- 
ing of the railroads, which means more rapid 
transportation, the river traffic decreased. 
Passenger travel by river has stopped al- 
most entirely and on many of the rivers very 
Such is not true, 

however, of the Mississippi. 
je, It now carries more freight 
‘than ever before in its his- 
tory. The introduction of 
barge lines and the taking 
over of its flood control by 
the Government will no doubt 
mean an ever increasing 
amount of freight on its 
course. This will be especially 
true of nonperishable com- 
modities such as cotton, coal, 
oil, machinery, and the like. 
On Fig. 17, trace by water 
route a shipment to New Or- 
leans of oil from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; flourfrom Kansas City ; 
machinery from _ Chicago; 
and coal from Pittsburgh. 
Estimate the distances. 

Many of the railroads run north and south, 
connecting the large cities in the grain and 
food producing sections of 

; Reasons for 
the North with the Southern the routes of 
ports, such as Houston and_ the principal 

railways 

Galveston, New Orleans, Mo- 

bile, and Savannah. Trace some of these 
railroads and find their names on Fig. 233. 
They haul farm products and manufactured 
goods southward for export to Central and 
South America or Europe, and carry tropical 
products and early vegetables northward. 
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Other trunk lines extend northeast, con- 
necting the South with Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Trace these lines and find their names. 
Knowing the products and needs of the 
Northeastern States, as well as those of the 
South, mention some of the most important 
kinds of freight that you would 
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which explains why New Orleans is often 
called the Crescent City. 

This particular site was selected partly 
because the sailing vessels of two centuries 
ago could reach it by crossing the lake, 
while they could not easily sail up the 
narrow river against the current. Below 


expect to be carried in each 
direction. 

One of the leading railroad 
centers of the South is Atlanta, 


LAKE 


- . Pon ‘i 
Georgia. Northeast of it for 500 ebareea, 
miles there is no easy pass east |k%,” me 


and west across the Appalachian 
Highland; in fact until 1880 in 
all that distance no railroad 
crossed it. Atlanta, however, 
lies to the south of this highland, 
so that roads connecting the 
sections to the northeast and 
southwest, and those to the south- 
east and northwest, can come 
together at this point. Thus At- 
lanta has become an important 
rail center in much the same way 
as Chicago, except that in one 
case mountains have determined 
the direction of the roads, while 
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in the other this has been done 
by water. 

Facts determining the importance of New 
Orleans. — New Orleans is located about 
100 miles above the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. On the 
map (Fig. 137) you see that an 
arm of the sea, called Lake Pontchartrain, 
extends close to the river, and that the city 
is situated at the place where the river and 
the lake are nearest to one another. At 
this point the Mississippi makes a great 
bend in the form of a half circle or crescent, 


Reasons for 
its exact 
location 


Fig. 


137. — New Orleans and the Mississippi delta 


that point the land is too low and swampy 
for a city. 

When we recall the advantages of New 
York City’s connection by water with the 
West, some of the reasons for the 4 gvantages of 
growth of New Orleans become this location 
clear. Pittsburgh, Kansas City, ps Beate 
and the Twin Cities can all be reached from 
it by water. Show the routes and name 
the rivers followed. Compare the dis- 
tances with those from New York to Duluth 
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Fig. 138.— In the old French quarter, New Orleans 


The paving stones were brought from the West Indies, 
having been used as ballast during the voyage. How 
can you tell that these are old buildings? 


and to Chicago. Estimate the distance, 
also, from Pittsburgh to Kansas City. 

These water connections led in early days 
to the rapid growth of New Orleans. As it 
grew, railroads were built to it, so that it is 
now one of the leading rail centers in the 
South. The railroads in its vicinity not 
only penetrate to various inland sections, 
but they also parallel the Mississippi and 
the other rivers. 

Thus New Orleans is the southern gate- 
way to and from the most productive valley 
in the world. Its location in the South cor- 
responds to that of New York in the North- 
east, and it faces the rapidly developing 
countries south of us just as New York faces 
Europe. Note how the Panama Canal has 
shortened the distance to the western coast of 
South America. Trace that route (Fig. 495). 


The canal has shortened the route to our 
own western coast and to Asia, thus greatly 
improving the opportunity of New Orleans 
for trade with one half of the world. 

With all these-advantages, it is not surpris- 
ing that New Orleans is the chief city of the 
South, and one of the leading markets in the 
United States for cotton, sugar, rice, coffee, 
and bananas. It likewise handles great quan- 


tities of tobacco, lumber, grain, nitrate of 


soda (p. 270), and other products. Can you 
explain the reason why these particular - 
articles are prominent in its commerce? 
Name some goods that would be likely to be 
sent from New Orleans to Europe, and others 
that would be likely to be received in return. 
The city has greatly enlarged its harbor in 
recent years, and its commerce is rapidly 
increasing. 

With all these advantages, why is not New 
Orleans a far larger city and part? While 
it ranks next to New York in go. of ne 
imports and exports, it has disadvantages 

of this location 
only about one seventh the for- in comparison 
elgn commerce and is less than with that of | 
one fourteenth the size of that “°* ¥"* C'Y 
city. How are such differences explained ? 

There are several answers. In the first 
place, New Orleans is no longer the only 
gateway to and from the vast territory of 
the upper Mississippi Valley, as was the 
case before the construction of the old Erie 
Canal and of the railroads. Most of the 
commerce of that part of the Valley north of 
Tennessee and Arkansas now goes to New 
York and other ports on the Atlantic sea- 
board. In Fig. 233, note the number and 
directions of the railroads of this section, also 
their terminal points. What ports on the 
Atlantic besides New York are reached? 
Compare the number and directions of these 
roads with those in the South. Which 
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Southern roads end at the port of New 
Orleans? In spite of the fact that more 
railroads lead to the Atlantic ports, New 
Orleans is more closely connected by water 
routes to the entire Mississippi Valley. How 
is this likely to affect New Orleans? 

Again, New Orleans has important com- 
petitors in the South. West of it are the 
ports of Houston and Galveston, which handle 
a large share of the foreign and coast trade 
of Texas. Estimate their distance from New 
Orleans. A shorter distance to the east is 
Mobile, which serves as a port for the region 
to its north. Such competi- 
tion on both sides lessens the 
area from which New Orleans 
might otherwise draw trade. 

Finally, in facing South 
America rather than Europe, 
New Orleans suffers by com- 
parison with the Atlantic 
ports. Compare Europe and 
South America in population 
(p. 477). Europe is the com- 
mercial center of the world, 
and on that account our ports 
that are nearest to it secure a vast trade. 
Nevertheless, New Orleans is assured of a 
very extensive trade in Southern products; 
for as the countries south of us increase in 
population, its commerce is sure to increase 
in like measure. 

Reasons for the small population of the 
other coast cities. — Next to New Orleans 

the largest coast city in the 


e 


eee South is Houston. It is reached 
Galveston, by a ship canal thirty-six miles 
and Norfolk - % 

long, leading from Galveston Bay 
(Fig. 112). Note the situation of Galveston. 


These two cities make this portion of Texas 
by far the busiest shipping point in the 
South with the exception of New Orleans. 
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Remembering that these two ports are the 
principal outlet by water for the largest 
state in the Union and Oklahoma as well; 
that great quantities of rice, sugar cane, and 
cotton are raised in that region; that much 
oil is obtained not far away, as well as wool, 
hides, and meat from the ranches of western 
Texas — you know the principal articles 
that are exported. What kinds of manu- 
facturing would you expect in the interior 
cities of Texas and Oklahoma? 

The third coast city in importance in the 
South is Norfolk, Virginia. Describe its 
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Fig. 139. — The levee near New Orleans 


location and note other cities near it. It 
has a fine harbor, and rail connection not 
only with other points in the South, but also 
with the Mississippi Valley, as stated on 
p. 122. What reasons can you suggest for 
its being one of the important coaling sta- 
tions of the world? | 
_ Houston now has a population of 275,000 
and Norfolk of more than 184,000. Along 
the coast between these two 
there are, aside from New Or- 
leans, a half dozen cities that 
contain more than 50,000 popu- 
lation. Name and locate them. There are 
only two or three probably that have over 
100,000 population. Estimate the length of 


Size of coast 
cities between 
Galveston and 
Norfolk, with 
explanation 


I24 
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Fig. 140. — Warehouses along 


This canal, made by deepening and widening Buffalo Bayou, makes it possible for large ocean vessels to reach 


coast line between these two points. In that 
great distance why are the cities all so small? 

One explanation is the fact that there are 
so many that no one of them is a port for 
any very extensive territory inland from it. 
Paralleling the Atlantic coast is the Appa- 


weer 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 141. — Sea wall and beach at Galveston 


Galveston is built on an island which is so low that, were it not for this 
sea wall, the city would be flooded in time of storm. This wall is made of 


reénforced concrete and is sixteen feet in height. 


lachian Highland, which for hundreds of 
miles presents a barrier to transportation. 
Estimate its distance from the coast. Be- 
cause of this barrier, several of these ports 
can be gateways only for the territory be- 
tween the mountains and the ocean. Name 
the cities that are limited in 
this way. In addition, as we 
, have seen, a large part of the 
manufacturing for the area 
east and south of the moun- 
tains is located on the Fall 
Line (p. 115). Thus the coast 
cities are mainly shipping 
points rather than manufac- 
turing centers, and are small 
because thus limited mainly 
to one occupation. 
The contrast between North 
and South in location of chief 
cities.—The South 


Par Lack of de- 
forms a striking pendence of 
contrast to the Southern 


cities upon 

waterways for 
their impor- 
ance 


North in the loca- 
tion of its chief 
cities. Of the ten 
largest in the North every one 
is on an important waterway, 
and most of them are on the 
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the Houston Ship Canal 


Houston from the Gulf of Mexico. 


Atlantic coast or the Great Lakes. 
that this is true. 

The ten largest cities in the South, in the 
order of their size, are as follows: New Or- 
leans, Louisville, Houston, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Dallas, San Antonio, Richmond, 
Memphis, and Norfolk. Locate each of 
these. How many cannot be reached by 
water? How many are on water routes that, 
so far as you can judge from preceding state- 
ments (p. 124), are not exten- 
sively used for river transpor- 
tation? Show the contrast 
with Northern cities in this 
respect. 

Three of the seven leading 
cities not reached by ocean 
vessels are on 
navigable rivers. 
These three are 
Louisville, Richmond, and 
Memphis. Name and trace 
the river on which each of 
them is located. 

While these rivers are of 
importance for transportation, 
other conditions have had far 
more influence on the recent 
growth of these cities. Rich- 


Show 


K 
/ 


Causes of the 
growth of the 
river cities 


Fig. 142. — The Alamo Plaza, San Antonio, Texas 

The famous Alamo church, where a small body of Texans was wiped out 
by a greatly superior force of Mexicans in 1836, is seen near the end of the 
boulevard on the right. 
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Photo by Frank G, Allen 


Note from Fig. 112 the importance of Houston as a railroad center. 


mond has abundant water power for manu- 
facturing from falls in the river on which it 
is situated. Louisville is near fertile districts 
in which tobacco is one of the leading prod- 
ucts. Both these cities are prominent tobacco 
markets and are engaged in extensive manu- 
facture not only of tobacco goods (p. 118) 
but also of articles required in a rich farm- 
ing country. Locate Louisville with refer- 
ence to the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 


Pees] 


San Antonio is a city of many beautiful parks, 
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© Brown Bros. ; nS Courtesy of Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Fig. 143. — In the business section, Louisville Fig. 144. — Office buildings in Atlanta 


With the exception of some of our oldest cities, such as Boston, and of those built on hills, like San Francisco and 
Seattle, the downtown districts in most of our large cities are surprisingly similar in appearance. The streets are in 
general straight and laid out regularly, and many-storied buildings are frequent. Glance through the chapter on 
Europe (pp. 279-382) and note as many differences as you can between American and European cities. 


Memphis and Nashville, the metropolis of | kets; since the former is surrounded by 
middle Tennessee, are leading lumber mar- | cotton fields and the latter is in the rich 
Nashville Basin, both are like- 
wise centers of trade with the 
neighboring farming districts. 
Memphis is the most impor- 
tant interior cotton market in 
the United States and manu- 
factures great quantities of 
cottonseed oil; while Nash- 
ville is a flour-milling center. 

Important reasons for the 
growth of Birmingham and 
Atlanta, entirely 4 
é The impor- 
aft assn. independent of tance of the 


navigable rivers, fur leading 
interior cities 


rmene a 
a 
4 
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© M ufacturers’ 
Fig. 145. — An airplane view of Jacksonville, Florida 
On what river is Jacksonville? This port in recent years has greatly 
increased its commerce. What products would you expect to be shipped have already 
from this port? been stated on pp. 120-121. 
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Their location within the 
Cotton Belt is also an impor- 
tant factor. How must this 
affect their trade and manu- 
facturing and consequently 
their population ? 

Dallas, Oklahoma City, and 
Little Rock, likewise without 
water transportation, owe 
their prosperity to the rich 
farming country about them. 
Name as many other reasons 
as you can for the growth of 
each. San Antonio is near a 
very important live-stock re- 
gion, and also owes part of its 
prosperity to an extensive 
trade with Mexico. What 
other important centers do 
you see in Texas and Oklahoma (Fig. 112)? 
Explain the growth of Tulsa. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Location 
of each of these states. 2. Of the leading interior 
cities. 3. Of the leading ports. 4. Character of 
the surface. 5. Climate: the distribution of rain- 
fall and the temperature regions. 6. Principal farm 
products, and where each is grown. 7. Location of 
coal and petroleum. 8. Of iron ore. 9g. Chief 
kinds of manufacturing. 10. Kinds and locations of 
forests. 11. Names and location of leading water 
routes. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Why have 
immigrants from foreign countries generally gone to 
the North and West rather than the South? Why has 
our own population tended to move westward rather 
than southward? Consider in which section Euro- 
peans could grow crops with which they were familiar 
and in which the demand for unskilled foreign labor 
has been greater. Also Huntington, E., and Cushing, 
S. W.: Principles of Human Geography, p. 306 
(Wiley). 2. Write some advertisements that might 
attract immigrants to the South. 3. Makea sketch 
of the Southern States, showing state boundaries 
and principal rivers, mountains, and cities. 4. In 
how many ways are peanuts valuable? World 
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} Courtesy of U. S. Forestry Service 


Fig. 146. — Hauling logs to the mill 


Logging railroads also are common in Arkansas, Texas, 


and Louisiana. 


Book, vol. 6, p. 4541; Chamberlain, J. F.: How 
We Are Fed, “ Peanuts” (Macmillan). 5. Find 
how our government has aided in fighting the boll 
weevil. Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Indus- 
trial Studies: United States, pp. 56-57 (Ginn) ; Hunt- 
ington, E., and Cushing, S. W.: Principles of Human 
Geography, p. 360 (Wiley); World Book, vol. 2, 
p. 1607. 6. What other enemies has cotton? San- 
derson, E. D.: Insect Pests of Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard, pp. 241-272 (Wiley). 7. Compare the 
method of obtaining maple sugar with that of ob- 
taining cane sugar. Allen, N. B.: Geographical 
and Industrial Studies: United States, pp. 68-72, 
77-79; Carpenter, F. G.: North America (1915), 
pp. 158-164; National Geographic Magazine, 1920, 
vol. 38, pp. 24-30; McMurry, C. A.: Type Studies 
from the Geography of the United States, pp. 209- 
217 (Macmillan). 8. Make a drawing of the typi- 
cal sugar plantation described in the text, showing 
buildings, fields, and railroads as you imagine them. 
9. Make a clay or sand model of the Southern 
States, and show sections where there is good and 
cheap land. 10. In what ways does the Appala- 
chian Highland affect the geography of the South? 
Mill, H. R.: International Geography, pp. 715- 
718 (Appleton); Robinson, E.: Commercial Geog- 
raphy (1910), pp. 145-146 (Rand McNally); Mc- 
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Murry, C. A.: Larger Types of American Geography, 
pp. 1-36 (Macmillan). 11. Nashville is an impor- 
tant center for education. 


tion for debate: Resolved, that our government 
should charge a high enough tariff on all imported 


sugar to make the cane- 
sugar industry of the 
South profitable. Hunt- 
ington, E., and Cushing, 
S. W.: Principles of Hu- 
man Geography, p. 38 
(Wiley); Smith, J. R.: 
Industrial and Commer- 
cial Geography, pp. 281- 
283, 285 (Henry Holt). 
13. Why must the recla- 
mation of swamp lands 
usually be undertaken by 
the government or by 
large corporations rather 
than by individuals? 
Fisher, E. F.: Resources 
and Industries of the 
United States, pp. 22-25; 
Gibson, J. C.: Wealth of 
the World’s Waste Places, 
Chapter XVI. 14. The 
flood plains of the Mis- 
sissippi River have at 
least two and one half 
times the area of the 
Nile River flood plains. 
How many people would 
they support if they were 
as thickly populated as 
the latter (p. 480)? 
15. Make as full a list 
as possible of articles 
manufactured from alu- 
minum. Encyclopedia 


Britannica, vol. 1, pp. 771-772; Tappan, E. M.: 
Diggers in the Earth, Chapter IX (Houghton Mif-| that you require. 
flin). 16. Write a composition showing the pos- 
sible future of fishing in the South. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, vol. 35, 1919, pp. 476-488. 
17. Find how the mouth of the Mississippi River 
is kept deep enough for large ocean vessels, and 
how the river has been kept under control. 
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Carpenter, F. G.: North America (1915), pp. 
149-150; Encyclopedia Britannica, under the title 


Find what educational | Mississippi River; Whitbeck, R. H.: High School 
institutions are located there. 12. Here is a ques- | Geography, pp. 135-146 (Macmillan). 18. Consult the 


Gulf of Mexico 
op? 


e\, Longitude West 190° from Greenwich 


United States 2. Population 


t . : 
Sa Less than three tenths of United States 


United States 3. All Grops - value 


SURE Ee One third + of United States 


United States 4. Gotton - bales 


Southern States Nearly all 


United States 5. Tobacco - pounds 


Southern States Nearly five sixths 
x of U.S. 


United States 6. Sugar 


Sout Lact bente one sixteenth of United States and its dependencies 


United States 7. Lumber - board feet 


tes 
Southern Sta; Nearly one half of United States 


United States 8. Petroleum - barrels 


Southerie Staiee One half + of United States 


United States 9. Manufactured Goods - value 


SEE About one eighth of United States 


United States 10. Mileage of Railroads 


Southern States d 
About one third of United States 


Fig. 147. The Southern States compared with the 
entire United States (1920) 


magazines for the year 1900 to learn about the 
disaster at Galveston that made it necessary to 


construct the expensive 
breakwater shown in 
Fig. 141. 19. In what 
ways are the North and 
South dependent upon 
each other? 20. On an 
outline map indicate the 
chief agricultural, lum- 
ber, and mineral regions 
of the South. 

How to get help from 
friends in your study. — 
People are one of the 
best sources of informa- 
tion. One can fre- 
quently learn more by 
talking with a well-in- 
formed person than by 
reading. “When you 
desire to secure informa- 
tion in this way, first 
consider who in your 
neighborhood is most 
likely to be able to help 
you with it. If it is 
only one fact that you 
need, you may perhaps 
get the answer by a single 
question. - But often a 
longer conversation will 
be necessary ; this should 
be planned in advance 
with some care. You 
ought to prepare several 
questions and test them 


to see whether they call for just the information 
When the interview takes 
place, you should stick closely to your subject 
until you have accomplished your purpose. Often 
it is advisable to take a few notes during the 
conversation ; paper and pencil should, therefore, be 
at hand. After the conversation, think it over and 
write out the leading thoughts or facts obtained. 
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4. The Western States 


SM: Suid Maan ences Ul) Pa ame Larcrst Crry ger Me ee 
ARIZONA)... 2.7. | 114,000 474,000 S34,cOomm PE hoenixe Gru.) 29,000 29,000 
CALIFORNIA ree ey sil sl 53.300 4,566,000 3,427,000 | Los Angeles. . . .| 1,500,000 577,000 
WOLORADO, 25 2.) 4 |. |. £03,900 1,667,000 OL0;000s) MD enverenians lie) eee 294,000 256,000 
[yA Org (oe Shoat euek oc 83,900 © 546,000 A@orecs. | Xo o swan Gs 21,000 21,000 
MONTANA. =. . *.| 147,000 714,000 SAGOOO mI IILLG a rane onrars, fe 44,000 42,000 
NEVADA SSS LG Trop706 77,000 TTL OOO ME | INCHO ma a ein Satake 12,000 12,000 
NEw Mexico .. .| 122,600 396,000 360,000 | Albuquerque .. . 15,000 15,000 
OREGONE saa ss 96,700 902,000 783,000%n |eeontlanclige ys. —-suaiee a 355,000 258,000 
LU RIATHIER tear Poy 85,000 531,000 449,000 | Salt Lake City. . . 138,000 118,000 
WASHINGTON... . 69,100 1,587,000 1635/7000" slp Seattle ee-Smnener wean 383,000 315,000 
IWIVOMIN Gyr ao opity. os 97,900 247,000 194,000 | Cheyenne ... . 14,000 14,000 


Questions. —1. The two most sparsely populated | United States. These eleven states average 


states in our country are contained in the above 
list. Which are they? 2. Two of our three largest 
states (in area) are in this list. Which are they? 


more than 100,000 square miles each, as you 
can discover for yourself by examining the 
figures at the beginning of this section; this 


Density of population of the West compared | is twice the average for the thirty-seven 
with that of the other sections of the United | other states. The population of this group 


States.—In the population 
map of the United States 
(Fig. 16), the West is seen 
to have few inhabitants in 
comparison with the Fast, 
the South, and the Middle 
West. In Fig. 148, it is easy 
to compute the population of 
most of these states. What 
surprising facts do you find, 
in comparison with the states 
east of the one-hundredth 
meridian? How does the 
population of all eleven states 
combined compare with that 
of New York or Pennsylvania? 

The small population is not 
due to smallness of area, be- 
cause this group of states is 
much larger than any of the 
three groups already studied ; 
in fact, it contains about two 
fifths of the entire area of the 


Each dot represents 10,000 people. 


Fig. 148. — Distribution of population in the Western States 
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of states is thus seen to be much less dense 
than that of any other section of the 
country. This is partly because the entire 
width of North America lies between them 
and the older settlements along our eastern 
coast. It is in large measure, however, due 
to the fact that, throughout a large portion 
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© Ewing Galloway 
Fig. 149. — An irrigated area near Tucson 


Locate Tucson. This view shows how the scrubby 
vegetation of the semi-desert is replaced in irrigated 
areas by luxuriant crops. Note the large cactus in the 
foreground and the regular outlines of the tilled fields 
in the background. 


of this section, lack of rainfall presents 
obstacles to agriculture that are not en- 
countered elsewhere in the United States. 
Why the population is so unevenly dis- 
tributed. — Even within this group of states, 
moreover, there are striking differences in 
density of population. ‘This is chiefly due 
to differences in rainfall. Ordinary farm- 
ing. where special methods are not adopted 


to conserve moisture, cannot be carried on 
with much less than thirty inches of rain. 
Fig. 18 shows that the rainfall over most of 
this section is considerably less than that. 
Portions of three states, however, receive 
more. Which are they? How many receive 
less than twenty inches over the greater part 
of their surface? Which have large sections 
that receive less than ten inches? Such 


| land is desert or semi-desert. Observe the 


fact that the Western States include both 
the most arid and the most humid regions 
of the United States. By comparing Fig. 
18 with Fig. 148, note the effect of rainfall 
here upon population. Important excep- 
tions to the rule that the most densely 
populated regions are the best watered 
occur in the case of irrigated areas and min- 
ing districts. 

Early in our history small but prosper- 
ous agricultural settlements were scattered 
along the Pacific coast at points where the 
mild temperatures and luxuriant vegetation 
tempted the explorers to remain. The 
travelers who first ventured into the arid 
interior, however, came from the East and, 
being accustomed to plenty of rain, natu- 
rally reported it to be a desert. The first 
farmers, also, who attempted to raise crops 
in the arid area met with many failures. 

Explanation of the uneven distribution of 
rainfall. — Rain, or lack of it, must be ac- 
counted for by the direction of 
the winds, for they are the water a ance 
carriers of the earth. The pre- ©” the rain- 
vailing winds for this section 
blow from the west; and as they cross the 
Pacific Ocean they gather up immense vol- 
umes of water in the form of vapor. As 
they travel onward over the land they drop 
this load only when they are compelled to do 
so. The first land they encounter is a series 
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Fig. 150. — A scene along the Columbia River Highway 


Photo by A. M. Prentiss 


This building, called Vista House, was built to the memory of the pioneers who early settled the Oregon Country. 
It is a rest house for visitors on the Highway. 


of comparatively low mountain ranges, called 
the Coast Ranges, that extend along most of 
our western coast. Trace them on the map. 
The air is forced to rise in order to pass over 
these mountains; this causes it to become 
cooler, and as it cools off some of its vapor 
is condensed and falls in the form of rain or 
snow. Fig. 18 shows that the winds lose much 
more moisture along the northern half of the 
coast than along the southern half. This is 
chiefly because in the southern half they 
blow only in winter. Why California has 
little rain except in winter is explained on 
p. 236. 

As the air descends on the east side of the 
Effect of other C02St Ranges it becomes warmer, 
mountains on and there is much less rain. 
the rainfall = These winds then, after crossing 
a narrow valley from 50 to 200 miles in 


width, reach a much higher system of moun- 
tains called the Sierra Nevada in Califor- 
nia and the Cascade Range in Oregon and 
Washington. They are here forced to rise 
much higher than before in order to pass 
over, and are therefore cooled still further 
and continue to drop, or precipitate, their 
moisture. For this reason the Pacific slope, 
particularly the northern half, is well 
adapted to humid farming and is an area 
of abundant and varied crops and of im- 
mense forests. 

Then the air descends on the east side of 
these mountains and travels onward for hun- 
dreds of miles, until it reaches the Rocky 
Mountains. There are only scattered moun- 
tain heights on the vast plateau that it 
crosses here, and for this reason it now gives 
up little moisture. But the Rockies are in 


otra 
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many parts fully as high as the Sierra Nevada 
and the Cascades, with the result that they 
receive a moderate amount of rainfall as the 
winds pass over them. This rainfall, how- 
ever, is not so heavy as that in the coast 
states, because the winds have already lost 
a large part of their vapor on their long 
journey. Yet the fact that it is considerable 


Fig. 151. — Mt. Rainier (Mt. Tacoma) 


If we consider net elevation above its base, this is the highest peak in 
the United States. In basins about the peak are twenty-eight glaciers, 
covering in all forty-eight square miles. On the lower slopes of the moun- 
tain are dense coniferous forests. The district surrounding this peak, which 
contains some of the most beautiful scenery in America, is a national park. 
Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, this mountain is an almost perfect cone. 


is shown by the number of large rivers that 
rise in these mountains. What sources of 
rivers do you find here? What is the 
rainfall on the mountains in Colorado 
(Fig. 18)? 

The westerlies then pass on beyond the 
Rockies. As they descend over the Great 
Plains they constantly become warmer, 
gathering up moisture instead of letting it 
fall. This region is therefore semi-arid. 


How mining has developed the West. — 
The discovery of gold in California in 1848 
advertised the West as a region Annee 
where quantities of that metal of metals in 
and perhaps of'others might be °s° s*#tes 
obtained, and a mad rush of men from all 
parts of the world to that section followed. 
The search that was then begun has con- 
tinued ever since; and many 
valuable deposits of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, and 
other metals have been dis- 
covered. 

These metals are usually 
found united with other ele- 
ments and with rock, the 
mixture, as in the case of 
iron (p. 37), being called ore. 
Considerable native, or pure, 
gold, however, is found in 
rocks or in gravelywashed from 
the rocks. In some cases hot 
water has helped to collect 
the metals along cracks and 
pockets in the rock, so that 
they are easier to find than 
they otherwise might be. For 
example, there have been many 
volcanoes in these states; and 
the water that has passed off 
from the volcanic rock has 
often been so hot that it dis- 


| solved mineral matter found in its course 


and carried it along in solution. When the 
water cooled, it could no longer hold such 
matter, and so deposited it on the walls of 
the cracks through which it passed. These 
deposits are called veims of ore; in mines, 
the tunnels follow these veins. 

The men who search for the ores are called 
prospectors. The Government owns much 
of the Western land, and all ore found upon 
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_ government land belongs to the finder. Thus 


How the ores any citizen of the United States 
are found may become the owner of a 
rich mine if he can discover one on govern- 
ment land. In some parts of the West the 
traveler can see from the car window scores 
of little tunnels leading into the mountain 
sides, which have been dug by prospectors. 
It is a hard, lonely life that such men lead, 
and most of them get little reward; but oc- 
casionally one discovers a vein and becomes 
a rich man. Many groups of men have 
formed mining companies with large capital 
and established valuable mines. As a re- 


sult, every one of these states is noted for | 


minerals, and mining is one of the leading 
occupations in all of them. 

The first method of obtaining gold con- 
sisted in scooping panfuls of 
sand, gravel, and water from 
stream beds and in rotating the 
pan in such a way that the water and gravel 


Methods of 
obtaining the 
metal 
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were spilled out. The gold, being several times 
heavier than the water or the gravel, settled 
during the process to the bottom of the 
pan. Panning, as this process , a.) tic 
is called, is the crudest form of obtained from 
placer orsurface mining. Do you aay 
see how the expression “‘ pan out ” originated 
in this method? What does it mean now? 
This method was too slow, however, for ex- 
tensive operations, and several improvements 
upon it were soon devised. The cradle, or 
rocker, resembling a child’s cradle, took the 
place of the pan. This, also, proved too 
slow, and ore-bearing gravel was shoveled 
into steeply sloping troughs, or sluzces, that 
had cleats across the bottom. Water was 
used to carry the gravel over the cleats, and 
the gold, being so much heavier, settled to 
the bottom and was caught behind them. 
Finally powerful streams of water from hose 
or pipes were directed against banks of gold- 
bearing gravel, which was washed directly 


Gold and Silver___ 


Silver is also found in the mountains of Virginia 
| and northern Michigan. ; 
Gold is also found in the southern Appalachians. 


Seti 
Sete 
fe, 


Fig. 152 


Fig. 153 


Note the fact that the most valuable deposits of the precious metals are found in the Western States. Of the five 
metals shown, which is most widely distributed ? 
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into the sluices. This is called hydraulic 
mining. The gravel from which some of the 
streets of Helena, Montana, are built was 
washed for gold in this manner. The abun- 
dance of water in many sections, especially 
among the mountains, favored this-method. 

The richer discoveries of gold-bearing 
gravel were soon exhausted, however, and 
it became necessary to wash gravels of lower 
grade. For this purpose floating dredges 


— 


Fig. 154. — The Bell Mine in Butte 


Butte is one of the greatest copper centers in the world. While copper 
is the chief ore mined there, silver, lead, gold, and zinc ores are also found. 
The prosperity of Butte, like that of all copper-mining centers, varies with 


the demand for its product. 


are now in use in many places, especially in 
California, where the streams emerge from 
the mountains into the interior valley. 
These scoop up great quantities of gravel 
with heavy machinery and wash it very 
thoroughly. 
The gold obtained in gravel banks probably 
° Howitis came originally from veins of 
obtained from ore. At the present time most 
veins . . : 
metals are found by digging into 
solid rock for such veins. This is called 
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drift mining. The general plan of a gold 
mine of this type resembles that of the coal 
mine represented in Fig. 23. 

Since the tunnels that are dug following 
the veins may be hundreds of feet below the 
surface of the ground, their walls are subject 
to intense pressure from above. On that ac- 
count they are in danger of caving in or of 
having heavy rocks fall from their roofs. 


-To overcome these dangers, powerful timbers 


in an upright position line 
both sides of the tunnels and 
support crosspieces overhead. 
A single mine frequently con- 
tains miles of such tunnels, 
and thus requires an enormous 
amount of timber. 

With such an abundance of 
valuable ores, it is not surpris- 
ing that many of 
the towns and pp ata 
cities in the West ‘ities upon 
are chiefly inter- ihren 
ested in mining. where mining 
By comparing Fig. ™ epochs 
153 with the map (Fig. 175), 
you can see what metals are 
found in or near important 
towns. One of the best ex- 
amples of such a community 
is Butte, Montana. Its prin- 
cipal metal is copper, although Fig. 153 shows 
that other metals are obtained in that 
vicinity. Many of the mines: lie beneath 
the city itself, and others are close by, so 
that thousands of men living there work 
underground every day. ‘The transportation 
of the ore to the cities where it is smelted 
gives employment to hundreds of others. 
Still others help to provide the timber and 
machinery used in the mines, and the food 
and clothing required by the miners and their 
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families. In Arizona, Bisbee, near the Mexi- 
can border, is another mining center, the 
Copper Queen mine there being one of the 
largest copper mines in the world. Bing- 
ham, Utah, is another. Leadville and Crip- 
ple Creek in Colorado are still others; and 
there are many more. What metals, accord- 
ing to Fig. 153, are mined near the two 
places last named ? 

Other cities more remote from the actual 
mines are centers for refining the ores. In 
some cases the metals are ex- 
tracted by crushing 
the ores in mills, 
called stamp mills, 
and then using chemicals. In 
other cases the ores are dumped 
into blast furnaces and the 
metals extracted by smelting. 

Anaconda, twenty-seven 
miles from Butte, has the larg- 
est copper smelter in the world, 
and smelting is its chief in- 
dustry. Denver and Pueblo 
are two others. The ores are 
hauled to these cities, which 
are also trade centers for the 
mining districts. Name five 
metals that are obtained from 
the mountains near these cities. 
Great Falls, Montana, is a 
similar center. So also is 
Salt Lake City, for an unusual 
variety of mineral products is 
mined in its vicinity, the output of copper 
being especially valuable. What metals 
are mined in the vicinity of each of these 
cities ? 

The dependence of the West upon irri- 


2. Of cities 
where ore is 
refined or sup- 
plies are ob- 
tained 


gation. — Mining and the refining of ores. 


could not flourish as they do, if a large 
amount of food were not produced in the 
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West. On the other hand, agriculture could 
not have flourished as it has if the extensive 
exploration of this section for 
mineral wealth had not shown ° 4 
: c ep he regions re- 
its varied possibilities for food veats the need 
production. Men soon discoy- £ tigation 
ered that the West is divided naturally into 
land regions that are very distinct from 
one another, each of which is peculiarly 
fitted for certain human occupations (Fig. 
157): 

The Great Plains region, 


How a study 
of the land 


already de- 
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Courtesy of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


Fig. 155. — The interior of a great copper smelter at Anaconda, 


Montana 


Native copper like that obtained in the Lake Superior region is easily 
prepared for market, but if copper is united with sulphur, iron, arsenic, and 
other substances the pure copper is difficult to obtain and the ore must pass 
through a long and complicated process. 
in our Western States. 


Ore of the latter kind is common 


scribed on p. 69, is a high, semi-arid pla- 
teau well suited to grazing but not suitable 
for agriculture except when special methods 
are used to save moisture. Beyond this 
region, from New Mexico northward to the 
Canadian boundary, is the Rocky Mountain 
region, where the rainfall is in places suffi- 
cient, but the land too rough, for agricul- 
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ture. Both mining and grazing, however, 
flourish here. Still farther west is the great 
arid area, divided, as the map shows, into 
three fairly distinct plateaus. Name them. 
Here agriculture is usually impossible with- 
out irrigation. Next we find a narrow belt 
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Modified from the Fourteenth Census of the U. S. 
Fig. 156.— The irrigated areas in the West, 1920 


Compare this map with Fig. 18 to see why irrigation is necessary in 
these areas. The entire area of irrigation projects is shaded, even though water 


is not yet applied to their whole extent. 


of lofty mountains, well watered and densely 
forested. Name it. Beyond these moun- 
tains, occupying at least some portion of 
each of the three Pacific coast states, are 
long strips of very fertile lowland. That 
which extends southward from Puget Sound 
receives abundant rainfall and is level enough 
for cultivation, but lacks the summer heat 
necessary for certain important crops; the 
Valley of California is, on the other hand, 
extremely productive, yet in general requires 


Tort 
PUM 


ay iear usually too uneven. The 


irrigation because of the lack of summer 
rains. The Coast Ranges, which lie beyond, 
are well watered except in the extreme 
south. Their principal product is lumber. 

The actual area available for agriculture 
by ordinary methods is very small indeed, 
for in regions that have suf- 
: ficient rainfall the surface is 
necessity for using more than 
this small fraction of the 
surface of these states thus 
gave rise to a serious prob- 
lem. The chief solution is 
irrigation, which has made 
it possible to grow an as- 
tonishing variety of food 
products in this section. 

Many of the irrigated dis- 
tricts have been planned and 
controlled by indi. ieaen 
viduals or private projects are 
corporations ; Planned 
but since 1902 the United 
States Government has taken 
a very active part in estab- 
lishing irrigation systems. It 
has, in general, handled the 
more difficult projects; for 
most of the land that could 
be brought under irrigation 
easily and cheaply had already been taken 
up privately. 

There are now thirty-four government irri- 
gation projects in the West, including the 
arid portion of the Middle West. pitent of irri- 
Fig. 156 shows how these are gation in the 
distributed. Some are far east “°* 
of the Rockies on the Great Plains, as, for 
example, the North Platte Project in Ne- 
braska. Others are in the mountain valleys 
and on the plateaus. Two adjoin Mexico, 
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and several are near the Canadian bound- 
ary. 


The same figure shows the relative area | 


of irrigated lands due to private enterprise. 
How does this amount compare with that 
made available by the government? 

California leads in the quantity of irrigated 
land, having over 4,000,000 acres (1919). 
Colorado is second and Idaho third. All 
together the irrigated lands include over 
19,000,000 acres. How many square miles 
is that? You can compute for yourself what 
a small fraction it is of the entire area of 
these states. 

While the portion is small, it should be 
kept in mind that irrigated land is much 
more productive than ordinary land.  Irri- 
gated fields are much more intensively cul- 
tivated than others. They are expensive to 
start with, but every square foot can be well 
watered, and farmers therefore plan to get 
the fullest possible returns. The yield per 
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Fig. 157. — Land regions of the Western States 
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Courtesy of U. S. Reclamation Service 


Fig. 158. — An orchard in blossom in the Grand 
River Valley Project 


This irrigated region is famous for its apples and peaches. 
One can see in this picture how carefully the orchards are 
cared for. The row of iron boxes on the right are smudge 
boxes used for making a dense cloud of smoke to protect 
the orchard from frosts. 


acre is more valuable than that of any other 
farm land in our country. 

How our government undertakes irriga- 
tion is illustrated by the Minidoka Project 
in south central Idaho along the en 

: : A typical irri- 
Snake River (Fig. 159). The gation project 
Snake River rises in the moun- 1. Its source 
tains of western Wyoming and yon 
eastern Idaho and flows southwestward and 
then northwestward to the Columbia River. 
The high Teton Range in western Wyoming, 
the most important mountains at the head- 
waters, receives heavy snows and rains; and 
the many glaciers, mountain lakes, and forests 
in this region tend to regulate the flow of 
water so that it is reasonably uniform 
throughout the year. After leaving the 
mountains the river flows through a plain 
that slopes gently on both sides toward the 
stream. 
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The soil is extremely fertile, some of it 
consisting of broken up, or decomposed, lava. 
There are numerous falls in the rivers and 
at places deep canyons. The sky in general 
is clear, the air bracing, and the region 
healthful. This plain is a promising loca- 
tion, therefore, for an irrigation project. 

One of the first things to be done was to 
make a survey of the river sources to deter- 
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irrigated tract as shown on the map? How 
wide? How does such an amount of land 
compare in area with Rhode Island? 

Next a site was selected fora dam. The 
place chosen was a narrow gorge where the 
river had cut through the lava 3. the plan of 
deposits; and the dam was built construction 
so strong and high that it could hold back 


practically all the spring floods until such 


times as the water would be 
needed on the plains below. 
Such dams are known as 
storage, diversion, and power 
dams; for they store water 
for the dry season, divert 
‘the water from the artificial 
lakes they have formed into 
canals that run to the irri- 
gated land, and provide falling 
water with which to generate 
electricity for power, heat, 
and light. A small portion 
of the chief artificial lake thus 
created on the Minidoka Proj- 
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ect is shown in Fig. 159. 
From this lake two canal 


Fig. 159. — The Minidoka Irrigation Project 


Locate this area on Fig. 156. Compare the scales used in these two maps. 


mine how much water would be available if 
the spring floods could be stored. Another 
survey was made to find how 
much land in the valley could 
be reached through irrigation, 
for it was necessary that the land should 
lie at such a level that water from the main 
stream, above the dam, could be run over it 
with the least possible amount of pumping. 
It was learned that there were at least 
200,000 acres with a suitable surface and 
that enough water would be available to 
irrigate at least 120,000. How long is the 


2. Objects of 
preliminary 
surveys 
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systems run, one on either side 
of the river, over the irrigated 
land. The main canals, as 
the map shows, border the valley on either 
side; water runs from these into smaller 
canals and again into still smaller canals 
or ditches, so that all the land may be 
reached by the water. There are more 
than 600 miles of canals in this project. 
Some of the land cannot be reached by 
the gravity system of canals that run di- 
rectly from the diversion dam, so pumping 
stations have to be provided. These are 
run by electricity generated at the diversion 
dam. 

Water that is distributed over the land 
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disappears or is used up in many ways. 
Some evaporates, for evaporation is rapid 
in most portions of the West in 


4. The distri- ake 
bution ofthe © Summer because the air is very 
water 


warm and dry. Much water is 
taken up by the plants and is used in the 
formation of plant tissues. Some water 
sinks into the ground beyond the reach of 
the plant roots, and its value is lost to the 
farmer. An important problem for the irri- 
gation farmer is to utilize as much of the 
water for plant growth as possible. 

Life here is decidedly different from life in 
humid regions. Living conditions are much 
the same for all the families. 
No one is very poor, and all 
have good homes. Furthermore, 
being so shut off from the surrounding terri- 
tory and so closely associated in many ways, 
they are more neighborly than usual and 
meet often to discuss common problems. 
Clubs and other organizations flourish ; 
and, understanding the value of codperation, 
the people have good roads, good schools, 
and other comforts and amusements. ‘The 
cheap electricity generated by the water 
as it flows from the diversion dam enables 
every home to have electric lights and elec- 
trical devices of many sorts. 

The usual size of the farms on the Mini- 
doka Project is forty acres. Scarcely anyone 
pene has more than 160 acres, partly 
on the irrigated because large landowners, who 
pea might monopolize the benefits of 
irrigation, are not wanted; and partly be- 
cause one family cannot usually cultivate a 
large acreage successfully. Agriculture is 
here intensive. The cost of the land without 
water rights is in some cases as high as fifty 
to seventy-five dollars per acre, and the 
yearly cost for water is from one to three 
dollars per acre. When improvements are 


5. The unusual 
life of this 
community 
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made in the land, however, in the shape of 
buildings and orchards, its value becomes 
$200 to $500 or more per acre. 

The high value of the land and the great 
distance to markets force the farmers to 
get as much out of the soil as they can. 


Courtesy of U. S. Reclamation Service 


Fig. 160. — Shoshone Dam across the Shoshone 
River, Wyoming 


This dam is a part of the engineering works connected 
with the Shoshone Irrigation Project. The dam is built 
in a narrow canyon of the river. It is 328 feet high 
and only 200 feet long at the top. A lake with an 
area of more than ten square miles is formed behind the 
dam, large enough to supply water to 150,000 acres of 
land. Locate this project on Fig. 156. 


They have the advantage of farmers in humid 
regions in that they can give their crops 
water whenever they need it. Alfalfa and 
sugar beets are among the chief crops; 
and these form the basis of the dairy in- 
dustry. Potatoes, cereal grains, especially 
wheat and rice, and fruits, especially apples 
and grapes, are also raised. 


I40 


The Minidoka Project cost our govern- 
ment about $6,810,000. This cost will be 
paid back by those who pur- 
chase the land. How much 
will that be for each of the 120,000 acres 


7. Cost of 
the project 
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Phoio by Laval and Ninnis 


Fig. 161. — Raisin grapes grown in California 

California is the only state producing large quantities 
of raisins. Many kinds are grown, some with seeds and 
others without. Most of the raisin grapes with seeds 
are now seeded in large plants with specially constructed 
machinery. Why is the climate of California ideal for 
drying fruit ? 
in the project? What benefits have come 
from the expenditure of this money? 

Fig. 18 shows what a large part of Cali- 
fornia lacks sufficient rainfall for agriculture ; 


yet irrigation has wrought wonderful changes 
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in that state. Owing to the westerly winds 
in winter from the Pacific, the temperatures 
are moderate, and many of the 
crops grown in Florida are grown 
here also. The Valley of Cali- 
fornia (Fig. 157), drained by 
the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin rivers, is noted for its agriculture. 
It is a remarkably fertile, level region about 


The extent 
and variety of 
crops raised 
by irrigation 
1. Inthe Valley 
of California 


‘400 miles long. Estimate its average width 


and compare its area with that of some of 
the Northeastern States. 

Before irrigation was introduced, wheat 
was the principal product, and at one time 
California was our leading wheat state. 
Now there is a large variety of crops, many 
of which are grown by irrigation. All the 
common grains are raised ; a great amount of 
hay, potatoes, and other vegetables; and 
a large quantity of sugar beets. Almost all 
kinds of fruit flourish here, ‘particularly 
grapes, peaches, apricots, oranges, plums, 
prunes, apples, cherries, and figs. A larger 
area is given to the raisin grape than any- 
where else in the world, and most of the 
olives grown in the United States come from 
this valley. Rice culture is extensively 
carried on in the Sacramento Valley (p. 108) ; 
this is already so important as to compete 
with rice imported from Japan. — 

Fig. 156 shows how much of this valley 
is now irrigated. There is abundant water 
from wells and from mountain streams 
for other irrigation projects; and as their 
number grows the population of the valley 
will greatly increase. Note the cities located 
in it. 

Thousands of persons were first attracted. 
to southern California by the climate; 
then, seeing the opportunity of 9 th southern 
raising fruit, they planted C#lifornia 
orchards. About two thirds of the oranges 
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and almost all the lemons grown in the United 
States come from southern and central Cali- 
fornia. Many grapefruit also are grown. 
Among other products are olives, almonds, 
English walnuts, and grapes. Nearly every 
home about Los Angeles has its fruit trees, 
and in many cases the houses are surrounded 
by them. 

In the extreme southeastern part of the 
state is the irrigated district 
known as the Imperial Valley. 
In 1900 this was waste land; 
but by means of water from 
the Colorado River about 
$70,000,000 worth of products 
was taken from it in 1920. 
Already 600,000 acres are 
under cultivation and plans 
are under way for supplying 
water to half as many more. 

One of the new crops here 
and also in Arizona is “ long 
staple’ cotton, which is es- 
pecially useful in the manu- 
facture of automobile tires. 
The value of this one crop 
in 1925 was $29,400,000, 
which, though only one fif- 
teenth of the value of Texas 
cotton, suggests that the irri- 
gated lands in California and 
Arizona may figure prominently in cotton 
production (p. tor). Other leading prod- 
ucts in the Imperial Valley are cantaloupes, 
barley, and live stock. 

Denver and Salt Lake City owe their im- 
portance as centers for surrounding mining 
districts partly to the abundant 
vegetation in their vicinity, made 
possible by irrigation. Note in 
Fig. 156 how extensive are the irrigation sys- 
tems near these cities. The high altitude of 


fornia oranges. 


3. About Den- 
ver and Salt 
Lake City 


The oranges are cut from the trees with clippers. 
and the pickers wear gloves to avoid scratching the fruit. 
to avoid bruising the oranges. 
What claim is made for the fruit ? 
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these sections and their continental climate 
prevent the cultivation of subtropical fruits ; 
but many kinds of vegetables can be raised, 
in addition to many of the fruits raised 
in California. These districts likewise pro- 
duce a large amount of grain and forage 
crops. 

Irrigation is just as extensive in the north- 
ern as in the southern states of this group ex- 


Fig. 162. — Picking oranges in an irrigated orchard in California 


They are never pulled, 
Care is also taken 
See if you can find an advertisement of Cali- 


cept along the Pacific watershed, where, be- 
cause of the ample rainfall, it is not needed. 
Note how much there is in g tine 

Montana, especially along the Northwest 

upper Missouri River (Fig. 156). One of the 
most noted irrigated sections is the Yakima 
Valley, just east of the Cascade Mountains in 
Washington. It is famous for its apples, 
peaches, and pears, which are sold in almost 
every grocery store in the East. Some of the 
advantages for fruit in the West are that the 
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dry climate checks the development of insect 
pests; the isolation of the irrigation projects 
makes it easy to prevent their spread; and 
the absence of wet spells prevents the ripe 
fruit from rotting on the trees. Orchards in 
this region are sold for from $500 to $1,500 
per acre, which is a price rarely reached for 
even the best farm lands outside of irrigated 
areas. | 

In Fig. 156 note how many other irrigated 
areas are found along the Columbia River 
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Fig. 163.— The Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
The Mormons migrated to Utah about 1846. By irrigation, they have made 
the arid region west of the Wasatch Mountains one of the most productive in 
our country. The Temple, in the foreground, is one of the most beautiful 
The tortoise-shaped building in the center of the 


churches in America. 
picture is the Tabernacle, famous for its great organ. 
and its tributaries in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. Like the Yakima Valley, they 
grow great quantities of fruit, alfalfa, and 
other forage crops. 

About the time of the discovery of America 
sugar was sold in London for as much as $2.75 
per pound; and since a laborer’s 
wages were then only a few cents 
a day we may be sure that he did 
not buy much of it. Now it is 
considered a necessity for every- 
body. The most prosperous na- 
tions use the largest amount, so that one 


How a new 
farm industry 
has developed 
through irri- 
gation 

I. Some steps 


in the use of 
beets for sugar 
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way of judging the wealth of a country 
is by the quantity of sugar it consumes. 
England, for instance, consumes twelve 
times as much per person as Italy. 

For a long timie the principal source of sugar 
was cane; no one thought of using beets for 
that purpose. Finally, however, chemists dis- 
covered that beets contained sugar. During 
a shortage of sugar in France, a prize was 


offered to any one who would make sugar 


out of materials produced in that country. 
Chemists went to work on the 
problem and were soon manu- 
facturing sugar from beets. 
When the shortage was over, 
however, cane sugar was again 
used and sugar beets were 
neglected. 

Yet they were not forgotten. 
There had been two obstacles 
in the way of their use. The 
beets that were raised at that 
time were not very sweet ; and 
only asmall part of their sugar 
could be extracted. Scientists 
have kept at work on these 
two problems ever since, with 
remarkable results. They have 
so improved the beet that 
some beets yield one sixth of their weight in 
sugar; such beets are even sweeter than 
sugar cane. Methods of manufacture have 
also been discovered by which nearly all the 
sugar can be extracted. 

With these improvements the sugar beet 
has come more and more into use, until it 
furnishes more than a third of the world’s 
supply of sugar. We import a large part of 
what we use, but we now produce several 
times as much beet sugar as cane sugar. 
While the two kinds are so alike that you can 
scarcely distinguish between them, they are 
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obtained in very different ways. You know 
the climate necessary for sugar cane, and how 
the cane is raised (p. 106). Let us consider 
what climate is best for beets, and the method 
of raising them. 

The temperature conditions required for 
sugar beets are suggested by comparing Fig. 
117 with Fig. 12. The leading 
state in the production of beet 
sugar is Colorado. Nebraska 
ranks second. What other states 
are prominent in this industry? 
Note that Michigan is the only important 
sugar-beet state outside the arid area. In 
what temperature regions are these states? 
How, then, does the temperature permitting 
the growth of sugar beets differ from that 
required for sugar cane? ‘They thrive best 
not only in a cool climate, but where they 
can have plenty of water in the spring and 
early summer with dry weather in August and 
September. Bright sunshine helps greatly 
to form the sugar. 

The valley of the Arkansas River in 
eastern Colorado is a typical sugar-beet 
district. The principal rains 
come in the spring and early 
summer, as desired, and the 
sun shines nearly every day in 
August and September. Since less than 
twenty inches of rain falls each year, irriga- 
tion is necessary, and the fact that the land 
is almost perfectly level makes the applica- 
tion of water easy. Ditches lead from the 
river to the fields; but the farmers depend 
upon wells for water when the river is low. 
Beets require a great deal of water while 
they are growing. 

The farms are small, many of them con- 
taining only forty acres in beets; but that is 
all that one man can cultivate with a team of 
horses. The ground is prepared as early in 


2. How sugar- 
beet farming 
is carried on 


a. Temperature 
conditions 
required 


b. Methods of 
beet culture in a 
typical sugar- 
beet district 
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the spring as possible ; and the seed is planted 
in double rows about two feet apart. Beet 
seed frequently fails to germinate well, so it 
is planted very thick. Soon after the young 
beets are up they must be thinned, which is 
a tedious task. These young beets look so 
much like little weeds that the work must 
be done with great care, and there is no 
substitute for human fingers. Hoeing and 
weeding must be continued throughout the 
summer. ! 
Harvest time comes just before frost, when 
the beets are fully matured. They are dug 
by a machine that throws them out on the 
ground, but they must be picked up and 
loaded by hand. The factory contracts for 


Courte 8. Reclama 
Fig. 164. — Irrigating sugar beets in Colorado 


The beets are planted in double rows, separated by 
furrows from twenty to twenty-four inches wide. The 
furrows lead off from a large ditch into which water for 
irrigating the field is led. 


the full crop at a certain price per ton even 
before the beets are planted; and at harvest 
time they are hauled to it in wagons, which 
are dumped by machinery. Many farmers 
sell the beet tops for cattle feed. Others 
have herds of their own, to which they feed 
the tops during the fall and early winter. 
After that they feed them beet pulp from 
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the factory, z.e., the part of the beet that 
is left after the sugar has been extracted. 
The success of dry farming. —In spite 
of the wonderful success of irrigation in 
the West, only a small percent- 


Where dry : : 
farmingis age of the arid land is farmed 
pgceible by its help (Fig. 156); an enor- 


mous area is still unused. Much of this is too 
rocky and mountainous ever to be cultivated, 
and parts of the rest are too dry even for 
dry farming. Water is necessary for this 
type of agriculture, just as for any other, in 
spite of the name; it is called dry farming 
only because it requires less than the usual 
amount. It can hardly succeed where the 
rainfall is less than ten or twelve inches, and 
a rainfall of fifteen or more inches is desir- 
able. 

Fig. 18 shows how large an area receives 
from ten to twenty inches. In a large 
portion of this area dry farming is possible. 
In which states would you expect it to be 
most extensive? 

The West at first proved to be a very de- 
ceptive farming country. Some of the land 
recelves its principal rains in the 


Hardships 

teen a spring, when flowers bloom gayly, 
farm such the grass is green, and song birds 
land 


aremany. ‘The deep, fertile soil 
invites the plow; and now and then, even 
through several years at a time, there is 
plenty of rain during the growing season. 
About 1880 people began to migrate to 
the dry lands east of the Rocky Mountains 
in large numbers; and finding these favor- 
able conditions in many sections, they be- 
came enthusiastic settlers. Then came 
years of drought and disaster. The short 
growing season in the spring was followed 
by hot winds that dried up every green 
thing. People lost everything they had. 
Many towns were entirely abandoned, and 
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even whole counties were left almost with- 
out inhabitants. 

All this time the most observant settlers 
were learning. They studied the climate, 
the soil, and the crops suited to 
both; and they were greatly 
aided by the experiment stations 
of the national and the state 
governments. In time a new 


The selection 
of crops 


1. Types of 
vegetation 
suited to dry 
farming 


‘system of farming was developed, which isnow 


called dry farming. To use this method with 
success, it is necessary to select crops that can 
withstand drought. Some plants store up 
moisture during wet weather, just as some 
animals store up fat in summer ; and this lasts © 
them through a long dry period. Some stop 
growing and live in a dormant condition dur- 
ing a dry spell, just as bears and woodchucks 
hibernate, and when rain comes they begin to 
grow again. Others close up their pores so 
that the moisture within them cannot evap- 
orate; and still others have leaves that ex- 
pose very little surface to the sun, or roots 
that reach an astonishing distance down into 
the earth in search of moisture. 

Many parts of the earth were searched to 
find crops that were adapted to a dry cli- 
mate. One of the most valuable 

j 2. Plants that 
of these is alfalfa. Its roots ex- meet these 
tend many feet down into the jee, wee 
earth, and thus protect it against any or- _ 
dinary drought. Millions of acres of it are 
now grown, both under irrigation and by 
means of dry farming. Sorghums are also 
very valuable, for they have the power to 
close their pores and to cease growing during 
a dry spell. There are several varieties, as, 
for example, sweet sorghums, broom corn, and 
kafir corn. These all have broad leaves and 
bushy tops and look like small sugar cane. 
The dried stalks make excellent fodder and 
the grain of some is nearly as valuable a 
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food as corn or oats. There are millions of 
acres of sorghum in the West. There is also 
a certain kind of winter wheat that is well 
adapted to arid lands. It is sown in the fall, 
grows rapidly during the spring rains, and 
matures before the drought is severe. The 
long dry period that follows is just what is 
wanted for harvesting and threshing. A large 
amount of wheat is thus raised and forms the 
chief dry-farm crop in many districts, espe- 
cially in eastern Washington. 
The methods pursued by the 
owner of the wheat farm de- 
scribed on pp. 66-68 were in 
many respects similar to dry- 
farming methods. Certain 
kinds of beans are raised ex- 
tensively by dry farming. 
Various kinds of grasses, also, 
such as Sudan grass from 
Africa, are being tested at ex- 
periment stations; some of 
these promise to become very 
valuable. 

Besides finding suitable 
plants, it was necessary to 
learn how to cul- 


Method of ; ; 
cultivating tivate the soil so 
the soil 
as to make most 
1. How the a 5 
meaictare is use of its mois- 
preserved ture. It was found to be nec- 


essary to keep down all weeds, for they take 
up water rapidly. Another requirement 
is to make the ground so mellow by deep 
plowing and pulverizing that it will absorb 
all the rain that falls, instead of allowing a 
considerable portion of it to run off. The 
next thing is to hold the moisture there. 
Much of the water that sinks into the soil 
soon begins to creep back to the surface 
again and evaporate. It is important to 
check such evaporation as fully as possible, 
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for in an arid country it tends to be es- 
pecially rapid. Experiments have been 
made showing that on the Great Plains as 
much as sixty inches of water will evap- 
orate in a year, while in the Northeastern 
States the amount averages only twenty- 
five inches. The cooler temperatures 


in the states bordering on Canada give 
them an advantage in this respect over the 
others, but all the arid lands suffer seriously 


Photo y Gifford 


Fig. 165.-— A combined harvester at work in a wheat field of the 


Northwest 


This machine is so large that a great many horses are required to pull it 
and operate the machinery. Merely the heads of the wheat are cut. 
machine threshes these heads, the grain being caught in sacks and tied. The 
straw is later ‘‘ plowed under ” to enrich the soil. 


The 


from evaporation unless it is carefully 
checked. 

When the surface soil is allowed to harden, 
small tube-like openings are found in it ex- 
tending upward, which conduct the moisture 
rapidly to the air; but if the surface is 
cultivated or harrowed so as to form a top_ 
layer of fine dirt, or dust mulch, such open- 
ings are prevented from forming and the 
escape of moisture is greatly checked. The 
farmer, therefore, must cultivate and harrow 
his fields frequently. In that way they can 
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be kept green with crops all summer, while 
surrounding fields not so treated are burned 
brown and bare. 

In some localities the rains are not sufficient 
to produce a good crop every year even when 

: such precautions are observed. 

2. Special 
methods where In that case farmers resort to 
rainfall is - : 
insufficient for the device of saving up the 
annual crops moisture of two years in order 
to produce one crop. For example, in some 
parts of eastern Washington, near Spokane, 
where wheat is the chief crop, the farmer 
plows his ground in the fall as if he intended 
to sow wheat; and then during the follow- 
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of the year are fed alfalfa and other forage 
crops grown by dry farming or irrigation. 
The old custom of herding vast numbers 
of cattle on the government ranges, which 
had no fences and were free to everybody, 
has largely disappeared, and now most herds 
are fenced in on private land. Even the 
privately owned ranches, however, are on 
the average much larger than the farms in 
the North Central States, and herds of 
thousands of cattle are not uncommon. 

\ That the West is especially adapted to 
sheep is indicated in Fig. 166. One reason 
why they thrive there is the Of sheep 

fact that they bite ranching 


off the grass very 1. Method 

close to the roots ° Berane 

and thus often find nourish- 
ment where cattle would starve. 
Sheep are thus raised exten- 
sively not only in the Great 
Plains region but also in the 
Rocky Mountain region and 
the three plateau regions far- 
ther west. The great extent 
of this industry is shown by 
the fact that sheep are raised 


es J} 


Fig. 166.— Sheep, 1920 


ing year he keeps the top soil well stirred, 
so that it will absorb all the rain and permit 
very little evaporation. The second fall he 
sows wheat, and the following summer he 
has a fine crop. 

Extent and methods of grazing. —The 
extent of cattle raising in the West is shown 
Gicatile in Fig. 73. How do cattle com- 
ranching pare in number here with those 
in other parts of the country? They often 
graze a part of the year in the buffalo grass 
found in the arid lands, and during the rest 
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in large numbers as far south 
as New Mexico and as far west 
as eastern Washington and 
Oregon. A good-sized sheep ranch in Wy- 
oming or Montana has from 25,000 to 40,000 
head of sheep. These may feed partly upon 
government land, or the range, and partly on 
land owned by the ranchman. During the 
coldest winter weather, when the snow may 
be so deep that the sheep cannot obtain food, 
they are often driven into protected corrals 
and fed on alfalfa. The fierce winds of the 
open plains help them, however, by drifting 
the snow and thus leaving open patches where 
they can find grass; so also do the warming 
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Chinook winds (named from the Chinook In- 
dians), which sweep down from the moun- 
tains and melt even heavy falls of snow with 
astonishing rapidity (p. 184). 

When the sheep are feeding on the range, 
one man with dogs can herd 2,500; if 
he has a horse to ride, he sometimes takes 
care of 5,000. Selecting a spot 
near water for a camp, the 
herder drives his sheep out each 
morning and back at night, 
going each day a distance of 
two or three miles from camp. 
When the grass is eaten in one 
place, the camp is moved ; then, 
from the new point as a center, 
they wander out as _ before. 
When the supply of water is 
sufficient to permit frequent 
camping places, camp is moved 
almost every day to keep 
the sheep always. in fresh 
pasture. 

The life of the herder is ex- 
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Billings, Montana, and shear all the sheep 
that are brought to them. Sometimes sheep 
are sheared at the ranch, but many ranch- 
men prefer to drive them to a market before 
they are sheared. In the southeastern states 
of this group, sheep are often sheared twice 
a year; but farther north it is done only 


: 


© Press Illustrating Service 


Fig. 167. — Sheep grazing in Wyoming 


tremely lonely, both day and 
night being spent with the 
sheep. Once a week, perhaps, 


From the appearance of the landscape in this view, do you think these 
sheep are grazing on privately owned land or on the open range? What 
indications are there that this land is semi-arid, and therefore unsuitable for 
ordinary agriculture? 


a man brings him food; and for weeks and 
even months at a time the only company 
he has, aside from his sheep, is his dogs and 
possibly a horse. 

After the winter is over, the first income 
to the ranchman comes from the sale of 
the skins, or pelts, of sheep 
which have died during the cold 
weather. He expects to lose 
about one sheep in twenty each year from 
this cause (p. 219). 

The next payment comes from the wool. 
Men who make it their business to shear 
sheep travel in squads. They erect sheds 
and pens near some sheep center, such as 


2. The sources 
of income 
from sheep 


once, as near the month of June as possible. 
Can you suggest a reason for choosing 
that time? After the wool is cut, it is 
pressed into bales and shipped to various 
markets in the East. Where would you 
think it might be sent, and for what purposes 
used ? 

From July on, many sheep are sold for 
mutton. Those that are from three to five 
years old, and have already borne a quantity 
of wool, are usually selected for this purpose. 
The hides are useful for leather and the bones 
for fertilizing the soil. 

Advantages for manufacturing in the 
West.— The agricultural products of the 
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Fig. 168. — Prune orchards in blossom, Santa Clara Valley, California 


This exceedingly fertile valley is located just southeast of San Francisco Bay (Fig. 183). 


arid area, like the minerals (p. 135), lead to 
a large amount of transportation and manu- 
facturing. Many of the fruits 


Influence of 


agriculture 

and grazing cies carefully packed and 
on manu- shipped fresh by rail to the large 
facturing and Bact re Th 1 
transportation “Stern Cilles. e genera 
arn ths use of refrigerator cars makes 
preservation 9 : : . 

aE euehable it possible to ship immense 
fruits 


quantities of fresh fruit without 
danger of spoiling. Name some such fruits 
and also the localities from which you would 
expect them to come. The preparation for 
the market of such fruits as are not shipped 
fresh is really a type of manufacturing. Im- 
mense quantities of peaches, prunes, apricots, 
apples, grapes, and figs are dried, mainly by 


exposure to the sun. The rainless summers 
of California are especially favorable to this 
industry. In humid regions fruit soon de- 
cays if left out of doors; but in the sunny 
climate of that state it quickly dries. Most 
of the raisins consumed in our country are 
raised and dried in California, Fresno being 
the chief center for raisins. From what dis- 
tricts would you expect the other dried fruits 
to come? In addition, the canning and pre- 
serving of fruit is a very extensive industry, 
not only in California, but also in the Pacific 
Northwest, where the production of fruits 
greatly exceeds the amount locally consumed. 

The abundance of alfalfa, much used to 
feed dairy cattle, has made it possible to 
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establish many creameries, and the abun- 
dance of sugar beets has caused the erection 
of many sugar refineries. In 
which states would you expect 
such factories to exist? The 
great number of cattle and sheep 
has given rise to slaughterhouses and meat- 
packing establishments in the leading towns 
and cities, and the great quantity of wheat 
to many flour mills. Spokane, for example, 
on account of the nearness of an important 
wheat region and its cheap power from 
waterfalls in the river that flows through 
the city is an important center for flour. 
Portland, Oregon, is also an important 
milling center. 

* Thus we see that a considerable portion 
of the manufacturing in the West consists 
of the refinement or the pres- 


2. In the 
establishment 
of large 
factories for 
food products 


How the ; : 
manufacturing ervation of its agricultural prod- 
of the West rf 

compares ucts, many of which are 
with thatof perishable. On the other hand, 
the East 


much of the manufacturing in 
the West is like that of the East. Articles 
that are easily made, or that are so bulky or 
heavy that their transportation for a long 
distance would be very expen- 
sive, are manufactured in so 
far as possible near where they 
are used. Thus, as we have 
seen, the milling of flour is a 
common industry both here 
and in the East; so also is 
the production of lumber, of 
meat, of mining machinery, 
and of many household and 
farm implements. The abun- 
dance of lumber in the North- 
west gives rise to an extensive 
shipbuilding industry, and the 
cities on San Francisco Bay 
are engaged in important iron 
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and steel manufactures and in the refining 
of oil (see p. 150). 

Yet there is a marked difference in the 
character of the manufactures of the two 
sections as well as in their quantity. The 
metals obtained from the West —for ex- 
ample, the zinc, lead, copper, and silver — 
are to a large extent sent to the East, where 
they are used in a variety of industries. So 
also is a large part of the lumber, hides, and 
wool. The metals may be used for making 
electrical equipment, the lumber for fur- 
niture, the hides for shoes, and the wool for 
clothing. As a rule, the first stages in the 
use of these materials, which require only 
the simpler processes, take place in the 
West; while the more advanced forms of 
manufacturing are left to the more highly 
specialized skill of the Eastern workers. 

In some important kinds of manufacturing, 
however, the West surpasses all other parts 
of the country. For example, 
the sunshine, the mild temper- 
atures, and the varied and beau- 
tiful natural scenery of the 


Special types 
of manu- 
facturing 

in the West 


favor the 


neighborhood of Los Angeles 


Photo by A. M. Prentiss 


Fig. 169. — Inside view of a cannery at Astoria, Oregon 
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Fig. 170. — A motion picture 


The group of buildings on the left includes dressing rooms, indoor stages, property houses, 


extensive production of motion pictures, 
which is now one of the leading industries 
of southern California. There are about 
seventy studios in the state, centering chiefly 
in and around Los Angeles, whose annual 
production is valued at about $65,000,000. 
Abundance of power in the West. — The 
West is abundantly supplied 
with power for all types of man- 
ufacturing. Fig. 4 tells you how widely dis- 


The sources 
of power 


Courtesy of Denver & Rio Grande Syste 


Fig. 171. — Through the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 


Note the two tracks, one on each side of the stream. 


tributed the coal beds are. Name the states 
that have the largest. While California has 
very little coal, it has an excellent substitute, 
for it is the leading oil state, having Okla- 
homa as a close rival in the production of pe- 
troleum. This is so abundant that it is used 
on steamships and locomotives in the West 
as well as in factories. In Fig. 30 note its 
location. Water power, likewise, is plen- 
tiful in the mountains. On account of the 
heavy rains and the rugged- 
ness of the country, there is 
more power in the streams of 
the Pacific coast states than 
in those of any other section 
of equal area in the United 
States. There is a vast amount 
in the Rocky Mountains, also. 
Many of the streams come 
from ice fields in the moun- 
tains, where the melting in 
summer balances the lack of 
rain during that season, so that 
the flow of water is kept 
fairly uniform throughout the 
year. 

Not only does the West 
thus possess an abundance of 
water power superior to that 
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studio in southern California 


workshops, laboratories, and offices. 


in any other section of the United States, 
but it has learned to make fuller use of it 
than is commonly done else- 


The im- 
portance of where. Buffalo (p. 34) and St. 
tei Louis (p. 73) are exceptional 


among Eastern and Middle West- 
ern cities in the extent to which they depend 
upon electricity for power. On the other 
hand, there is scarcely a large Western city 
that does not make very ex- 
tensive use of the cheap power 
which is everywhere avail- 
able. San Francisco receives 
electricity from electric-power 
plants, or hydroelectric plants, 
of immense capacity situated 
about 150 miles to the north- 
east on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada. Seattle 
is similarly supplied with 
electric power generated in 
the Cascade Mountains, and 
we have already referred (p. 
149) to the abundance of 
power furnished Spokane by 
falls in the Spokane River. 
At Great Falls, Montana, the 
falls in the Missouri River 
generate electricity which is 
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Photo by J. Mingo 


On the right are shown outdoor sets and street scenes, 


used as motive power by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway for a 
stretch of several hundred miles (p. 223). 
The Shoshone Falls in the Snake River, 
near the Minidoka Project which we have 
studied (p. 137), furnish neighboring cities 
and towns with such cheap power that 
electricity is used in almost every home for 
heating and cooking as well as for lighting. 


© Brown Bros. 


Fig. 172. — A hydroelectric plant on the Yuba River, California 


The water is brought in pipes down a very steep slope to the power house, 
the long low building near the center of the view. Here it is made to turn 
water wheels that are connected with dynamos. 
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Importance of small cities or towns in the 
arid regions. —In the interior of the arid area 
there are few large cities. Of the four largest, 
one is in Colorado, one in Utah, one in 
eastern Washington, and one in Montana. 
Name each of the four and locate it more 
accurately. Knowing the minerals and the 


agricultural products obtained near each, 

mention some of the leading industries. 
Cities and towns containing only from 

5,000 to 20,000 inhabitants are far more im- 


The illustration shows the opening of this new tunnel in January, 1929. 
Cascade Tunnel is nearly 
eight miles long, is absolutely straight from end to end, and cost $14,000,000. 
The tunnel and thirty-four miles of easy, high-speed track replace forty- 


The trains are drawn by electric locomotives. 


three miles of steep and winding mountain line, 


portant than communities of equal size in 
the East. Fig. 233 shows only a few trunk 
lines extending across the country east and 
west, and there is not a large number of 
branch lines connecting them. Many 
ranches and even important irrigated sec- 
tions are fifty miles or more from any 
town or railroad station. A town of less 
than 10,000 inhabitants, therefore, is likely 
to be a center for shipping cattle and sheep, 


Courtesy of Great Northern Railway 


Fig. 173. — New Cascade Tunnel of the Great Northern Railway 
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for important kinds of manufacturing, and 
for trade, that serves people who live many 
miles away. It is usually a business center 
for many more people living outside its 
limits than inside. The number of automo- 
biles parked on its principal streets may be as 
impressive as the number seen in many a large 
city. It is likely to have at least one depart- 
ment store, and its leading hotel is likely to be 
as good, if not as large, as the best in a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants in the Northeastern 
States. These facts explain 
why such towns as Albu- 
querque in New Mexico, 
Helena in Montana, Boise in 
Idaho, Phoenix in Arizona, 
and Laramie in Wyoming are 
so often mentioned in news- 
papers and in conversation 
even in the East. Locate 
these places. . 

The great resources of the 
Pacific Northwest. — After 
crossing the one- 
hundredth merid- 
ian in traveling 
westward from the 
Twin Cities to 
Seattle or Portland, one sees 
semi-arid land for many hun- 
dreds of miles. The absence 
of trees, the scattered tufts of 
grass, and the starved vegetation along 
most of the route give evidence of the lack 
of water. On crossing the Cascades, how- 
ever, the scene abruptly changes. The 
dense forests, the thick, green grass, and 
other luxuriant vegetation suggest a heavy 
rainfall. Even in winter the difference in 
vegetation is striking, for the temperature 
west of the Cascades is very mild compared 
with that east of the same range, and flowers 


The contrast 
between the 
arid area and 
the north- 
western coast 


1. In natural 
vegetation 
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often bloom throughout the year. From 
what you have already learned, can you 
explain the reason for this difference in 
temperature (p. 16)? 

The contrast in population is as great as 
that in vegetation. We have already noted 
the thin population of the arid 
area (p. 130) and the small 
number of large cities (p. 152). West of 
the Cascades, however, the population is 
much more dense. On Puget Sound are 
Seattle, with a population of 383,000, and 
Tacoma, with 111,000; while Everett and 
Bellingham, each with over 
25,000, are flourishing cities 
also. One hundred miles from 
the mouth of the Columbia, 
on the Willamette River, is 
Portland, Oregon, with a pop- 
ulation of 355,000. In this 
relatively small area there 
are probably 1,500,000 inhab- 
itants. How can the devel- 
opment of this district be 
explained ? 

«The abundant rainfall and 
rich soil make farming espe- 


2. In popu- 
lation 


Suitability cially attractive. 
for agri- The luxuriant 
culture 


grass is favorable 
to dairying, and this industry 
has kept pace with the devel- 
opment, of the ycities. “The 
production of canned milk has 
become especially important. 
In addition, all the common vegetables 
thrive here, as well as most of the cereals. 
In western Oregon especially, many kinds 
of fruit are raised. Among these the apple 
is the most important, just as it is in Wash- 
ington “east of the mountains” (p. 141). 
The pears also are of an especially fine 
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variety ; and peaches, plums, prunes, cher- 
ries, and grapes are raised in large quantities. 
Berries flourish also in western Washington. 
Large quantities of fruit from this district 
reach the New York and London markets. 

This is one of the most noted lumber regions 
in the United States, and in the near future 
it is likely to be our principal 


The great 
source of | supply. ‘Ime =these eas 
damp, mild climate of our west- Jumber 


ern coast, the redwood, fir, cedar, !: The lux- 

f tiant forests 
and spruce grow to great size, 
the redwood, however, being confined to 


Ye 


Photo by A. M. Prentiss 


Fig. 174. — Felling Douglas fir in a forest in Oregon 


These are about the average in size of the Douglas fir, the most important 
of the timber trees of the Northwest. 
appears to be wasted here? 


Do you see any way in which lumber 


California. There are immense forests of 
great coniferous trees all the way from cen- 
tral California to Alaska. While the logs 
in Maine and Michigan are rarely more than 
two or three feet through, many in Washing- 
ton and Oregon are from six to fifteen feet in 
diameter, and some in California are much 
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Questions on Fig. 175.— 1. Trace on this map 
the course of the Continental Divide as shown on 
Fig. 17. Why does this appear to fork in Glacier 
National Park? 2. Except in the case of long 
stage routes in Nevada, important automobile 
routes appear to follow the railroads rather closely. 
Can you suggest why? 3. Identify on this map 
the land regions shown in Fig. 157. 4. If you wish 
to look up places smaller than those shown on this 
map, consult Fig. 499. 


larger. A single county in Oregon is said 
to contain three per cent of all the stand- 
ing timber in the United States. 

A visit to a lumbering camp in western 
Washington will show 
that, owing to the 
size of 
the trees 
and to the climate, 
the work is carried on 
very differently from 
lumbering in other 


2. Methods 
of lumbering 


sections. The men x 
are able to work both ARS : 
winter and summer. [ae \oumes AAN 


They select a tree 
which towers upward 
for perhaps 200 feet, 
that is, higher than 
most church steeples. 
Two men saw at this 
tree until the giant 
begins to quiver. It 
then tips slowly 
over, quickens its \ 


: ana 1h 
amis i 


are lopped off, the tree is sawed into sections 
of different lengths, such as twenty-four, 
thirty-two, or forty-eight feet. A single log 
sometimes occupies an entire flat car. From 
25,000 to 40,000 feet of lumber, or enough 
to build several small houses, may be ob- 
tained from a single large tree. The logs 
are dragged by a steel cable to a railroad 
that extends from the forest to the mills, or 
they are chained together in great rafts 
(Fig. 176) and floated to their destination. 
Many of the logs go.to Portland and_ the 
cities on Puget Sound, where there are large 
sawmills. There is such an abundance of 


ae A sj wood in this district 


that it is burned as 
fuel in the lumber 
mills and in locomo- 
tives on the logging 
railroads. A large 
portion of the shingles 
used in the East come 
from these forests. 
In fact, lumber in all 
forms is being shipped 
to the East in increas- 
ing quantities. In 
both Washington and 
Oregon the value of 
lumber is many times 
greater than that of 
wheat, the most val- 
uable farm product, 
and this resource will 
more rapidly enrich 


movement, and falls 
to the ground with a 
mighty crash, break- 
ing good-sized trees 
in its way as if they 
were twigs. 

After the branches 


Photo by A. M. Prentiss 
Fig. 176. — A raft of logs in the Columbia River, 
prepared for an ocean voyage. 


On the Pacific coast cigar-shaped rafts are made of 
logs bound together by huge chains. While the rafts are 
being built, the logs are held in a cradle or form. 
After the chains are in place, the cradle is removed and 


the raft is ready for its journey. This raft will be towed 
to San Francisco. 


™~ Another 


these states as other 
sources fail. 

industry 
that has attracted 


people to Importance 
this coast of fishing 


is fishing. The waters 
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of our Pacific coast are as rich 
in varieties of fish as those 
of the Atlantic. The most 
important of these, commer- 
cially, is the salmon. From 
California northward, these 
are caught in large numbers 
as they attempt to ascend the 
numerous streams that flow 
into the ocean. The Colum- 
bia River and the Puget 
Sound fisheries are among the 
most important. The salmon 
spends much of its life in the 
ocean, but when it reaches 
maturity it ascends the fresh- 
water streams to spawn, trav- 
eling in great schools toward 
the headwaters and ascending waterfalls 
many feet high. On their way they are 
caught by various methods. Fish traps are 
commonly used for this purpose. So also 
are fish wheels with wire buckets, that 
revolve in the current through which the 
fish swim. The buckets catch the fish up 
and drop them into slides below the wheels. 
Seines are also commonly used. The salmon 
are then taken to the canneries at Astoria, 
Bellingham, and neighboring towns, where 
they are cleaned and prepared for the mar- 
ket by smoking or, more often, by canning. 
Canned salmon are packed raw and cooked 
in the tins. | 

Another great commercial advantage in 
the Northwest is its superior facilities for 
transportation. Ocean vessels 


net, 


Advantages 
for trans- can reach Portland, where the 
portabas fresh water of the Willamette 


River kills the barnacles on their hulls. 
This makes it much easier to clean the 
vessels by scraping them when they are put 
into dry dock. Canals and locks have been 


Photo by A. M. Prentiss 


Fig. 177. — Drying salmon nets on the Columbia River 


The nets need to be dried and mended frequently. This shows the frames 
on which they are stretched while drying. The man on the left is mending a 
The small boats are gasoline launches that are used to carry the men to 
and from the seining grounds and in lifting nets. 


constructed along the upper Columbia, so 
that Portland has contact both by water 
and by rail with the country inland from 
it, from which are shipped large quantities 
of live stock and wheat. Portland also has 
good railroad connections with the Middle 
West, with California, and with Puget Sound. 
With these advantages, the city has become 
a leading center of the lumber industry of 
the Northwest; it exports great quantities 
of lumber and wheat, and is surpassed only 
by San Francisco among Western cities in 
wholesale trade. 

The cities on Puget Sound have admirable 
arrangements for shipping. ‘The Sound is so 
inclosed that the ocean waves cannot reach 
it; it is largely free from drifting sand bars, 
which are an obstacle in many harbors; and 
the fresh water in the inner harbor at Seattle 
kills the barnacles on vessels as does the river 
water at Portland. Four transcontinental 
railroads have terminals at Seattle, so that 
the connection with the Middle West and 
East is especially good. At the same time, 
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the location of Seattle and Tacoma gives 
them excellent advantages for ocean traffic. 
They are natural ports for trade with Alaska, 
sending food, clothing, machinery, and many 
other goods, and receiving metals, furs, and 
canned salmon in return (p. 168). As Alaska 
grows in population this trade must increase. 

The ports of the Pacific 
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ington than elsewhere in their entire length, 
and on that account allow the west winds to 
carry a greater amount of vapor eastward ; 
and evaporation is little in a region so far 
north. On the other hand, the region east 
of the San Bernardino Mountains (Fig. 175) 
is almost a complete desert, and for hundreds 

of miles in that direction 
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Northwest have also an ad- 
vantage for trade with Japan 
and China, for they are 
nearer those countries than 
any other cities on our 
Pacific coast. Examine a 
globe in order to see this. 
Accordingly, from Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland 
wheat, cotton, iron goods, 
and lumber are _ shipped 
across the Pacific, while tea, 
raw silk, and rice are re- 
ceived in return. 

The contrast between 
Seattle and Los Angeles. — 
There is a strik- 
ing difference in 
the conditions under which 
Seattle and Los Angeles have 
developed. The rainfall 
about Seattle varies from 
thirty to nearly a hundred 
inches per year, so that there is no need of 
irrigation there. Los Angeles, on the other 
hand, has less than twenty inches and little 
agriculture is possible without resorting to 
dry farming or irrigation. 

The inland country east of Seattle is 
wonderfully productive, both on account of 
the extensive irrigation systems east of the 
Cascades and the unusually successful dry 
farming in eastern Washington. ‘The Sierra 
Nevada-Cascade ranges are lower in Wash- 


a” 
Suquamish i] 
Port Madison 


Poulsbo 


3F ort Madison 
Seabold 


Advantages 
of Seattle 
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24 - land | 


Ft. 
> Manzhnita Lawton 


Adelaide, 


there is little farming except 
by irrigation. 

Seattle possesses one of 
the best natural harbors in 
the world, while Los Angeles 
has had to make an arti- 
ficial harbor by constructing 
a very extensive breakwater. 
Seattle has coal near at 
hand, and also water power 
for manufacturing. Los 
Angeles has no coal near it, 
=| fileotell and its main supply of water 
is has been obtained by build- 
ing one of the longest aque- 
ducts in the world, the 
Owens River Aqueduct, all 
the way from Mt. Whitney, 


—— Steam Railroads 
wo —e— Interurban 
Electric Lines 


————————<=< a distance of 240 miles. 
Fig. 178. — Seattle and Tacoma 
Name the cities on the shores of Puget 


Sound. On Fig. 175 trace the water 
route from these ports to the Pacific. 


Yet, in spite of apparent 
handicaps, Los Angeles is 
much the larger Advantages of 
citys fit-is sein Los Angeles 
fact, the largest city in the Western States, 
having a population of 1,500,000. While 
it has no coal, it has a great quantity of 
petroleum near at hand (p. 150). In 1927, 
southern California supplied twenty-six per 
cent of all the petroleum produced in the 
United States. Furthermore, while Seattle 
has the advantage for trade with Alaska 
and with Asia, the location of Los Angeles 
so much nearer the Panama Canal gives it a 
corresponding advantage for trade with our 
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© 1924 Pierson Photo Co. 


Fig. 179. — The principal business district of Seattle 


A portion of the Puget Sound water front is shown in the foreground. 


In the background may be seen Lake Union and 


the ship canal leading to Lake Washington. 


Southern and Eastern States. Probably the 
greatest attraction of Los Angeles, however, 
is its almost constant sunshine. This, with 
the delightful temperature and dry air, has 
- made it a favorite residence city and tourists’ 
resort. 

Note the remarkable number of smaller 
cities in southern California. How do they 
compare in number with those about Seattle? 

The advantages of San Francisco compared 
with those of New York City and of New 
Orleans. — San Francisco, the oldest of our 
chief Pacific ports, is the western gateway 

to and from the United States, 
ay pica corresponding to New York City 
Francisco Bay in the East and New Orleans in 
oe ae the South. San Francisco Bay, 
if possible, surpasses New York Bay as a 
harbor, having an entrance called the Golden 


Gate, five miles long and one mile wide, 
which allows an easy entrance to vessels 
while it shuts out the ocean waves. Inside 
there is space for hundreds of ships, and there 
are wharves enough to accommodate all that 
come. Across the bay to the east are Oak- 
land and other important cities. Name 
them. San Francisco is thus seen to be 
the center of a population approximately 
twice the size of the city itself. Compare 
it in this respect with New York. 

Inland from San Francisco is the Valley 
of California, drained by the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers. While ty 

é : The districts 
the products of this valley differ intand from 
greatly from those about New these cities 

: : compared 
York, their value is probably as 
great as those from any equal area near that 
city. East of this valley, however, is the 
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Sierra Nevada, which forms a lofty chain and 
includes some of the highest peaks in the 
On account of its height 
there is heavy rainfall on the windward side, 
yet the eastern side receives but little and the 


United States. 


plateau for hun- 
dreds of miles 
farther east, in- 
cluding almost all 
of Nevada and 
much of Utah, is 
a desert or semi- 
desert. Examine 
Big: 156 «to see 
how much of this 
area is irrigated. 
This inland coun- 
try, therefore, is 
strikingly  differ- 
ent from that an 
equal distance in- 
land from New 
York, and_ less 
productive. Thus 
because of the 
limited area of 
the fertile region 
immediately 
land from San 


in- 
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Fig. 180. — Los Angeles 


Francisco, that city 
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Fig. 181. — Los Angeles and vicinity ~ 


At how many points does the city touch the ocean? Note the 
network of steam and electric railways connecting Los Angeles with 
neighboring cities. 


is probably as limited 
as New Orleans (p. 123) in the productive- 
ness of the country which seeks an outlet 
San Francisco, however, enjoys 
a great advantage over New Orleans in the 


fact that it is the 
only important 
port between Los 
Angeles and Port- 
land. Note on 
Fig. 175 the lack 
of good harbors 
between those 
cities. How far 
apart are they? . 
Compare this dis- 
tance with that 
between Galves- 
ton and Mobile, 
on either side of 
New Orleans (Fig. 
112). 

Again, while 
San Francisco 
faces the Orient, 
where there is a 
population fully 
twice that of Eu- 
rope, and _ has 
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harbor 


trade with Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, and Australia, those countries have 
developed no such commerce as 
have the European countries. 
The imports and exports of this 
city are similar to those of Seattle (p. 158) ; 
and great quantities of cane 
sugar are imported from 
Hawaii, so that the refining of 
sugar is one of its chief in- 
dustries. Yet its commerce 
is not one tenth that of New 
York, which faces Europe, 
and is a third less than that of 
Galveston or New Orleans, 
which face South America. 
This is likely to grow con- 
siderably, however, as we 
develop greater commerce 
with the Oriental countries. 


Attractions of the West 
for tourists. — The entire 


West is noted for 
the grandeur of 
its natural scen- 
ery. There is hardly a spot 
in this entire section from 
which mountains cannot be 
seen on a clear day. 


Their ocean 
commerce 
compared 


The scenery 
of the large 
cities 
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Photo by Huddleston Photo Co. 


Snow-clad peaks, blue mountain lakes, 
and bold promontories are common in 
all three of the coast states, while the 
sunset colors in, the arid region form an 
almost greater attraction. Even in the 
large cities the scenes are often of great 


© Ewing alloway, N. 


Fig. 182.—Looking down Market Street, San Francisco 
At the foot of Market Street is the Ferry Building; beyond is San Francisco Bay. 
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beauty. From the hills of Seattle one can 
look across Puget Sound to the Olympic 
Mountains on the western horizon, and from 
both Tacoma and Seattle Mt. Rainier, with 
its glaciers, is plainly visible. From Port- 
land one has magnificent views of several 
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snowy volcanic peaks, including Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Adams, and Mt. St. Helens. Locate these 
on Fig. 175. At San Francisco the waters 
of San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 
give added beauty to the mountains of the 
Coast Range that rise beyond them. Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City, and 
Denver afford splendid moun- 
tain panoramas. 

At a distance from the 
cities, also, in many places 
among the West- 7, ate 
ern mountainsare variety of 
scenes as beauti- *"*4°Hns 


ful as those of the Alps (p. 


334). These attract many 
tourists. Strangely formed 
cliffs, deep canyons, lofty 


peaks, imposing waterfalls, 
and glaciers are here without 
number. Many of these 
scenes may be viewed from 
the train, as, for instance, the 
Royal Gorge through which 
the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad penetrates the Rocky 
Mountains; Pikes Peak in 
Colorado; Mt. Rainier near 
Tacoma; and Mt. Shasta in 
northern California. Still 
others, equally famous but 
not visible from trunk rail- 
road lines, are Glacier National 
Park in Montana, Crater Lake 
in Oregon, and Lake Tahoe in 
California and Nevada. Find 
these on the map (Fig. 175). 

Among all the interesting 


Fig. 183. — The San Francisco Bay region 


This bay is one of the finest harbors in the world, large enough to shelter 
How wide? What cities are 
Locate the navy yard. 


the fleets of many nations. How long is it? 
on its shores? Locate the two large universities. 


places, however, are three 
that are perhaps better known 
than any of the others. These 
are the Yellowstone National 
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Fig. 184 
Locate Portland and Mt. Hood on Fig. 175. 
Park, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River, and the Yosemite National Park. 
The Yellowstone Park, chiefly in Wyoming, 
is a tract of land nearly as large as Con- 
necticut, which the government 


Three of the 3 5 

most noted _ has set aside as a national park. 
ees It is often called the ‘“‘ Wonder- 
1 pee °* land of America.” A stage and 


oT Bet springs automobile road leads from a 

spur of the Northern Pacific 
Railway to the Mammoth Hot Springs on 
the northern side of the park. ‘There is 
also a highway from the Oregon Short 
Line on the western side, as well as a high- 
way entering the park on the east from 
Cody, Wyoming. At the Hot Springs, from 
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. — Portland, Oregon, with Mt. Hood in the distance 


In what direction was the camera pointed? How far away is Mt. Hood? 


openings in the hillside, hot water flows down 
over beautifully colored terraces, which have 
been built by a deposit of mineral matter 
carried in solution in the hot water. Farther 
on are boiling springs; also boiling mud 
springs of different colors; and here and 
there are springs called geysers, from which 
hot water and steam now and then burst 
forth with great violence even to a height of 
100 or 200 feet. 

Beyond the geyser basins is Yellowstone 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water nestled in the 
mountains, nearly 8,000 feet 5, 1 Jake, falls, 
above the sea. It is one of the “?%”™ 
sources of the Yellowstone River, a tributary 
of the Missouri. 


% - 


This lake occupies the crater of an old volcano. 


Fig. 185. — Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, Oregon 
The surface of the lake is more than 6,000 feet above the sea. 
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Photo by A. M. Prentiss 


The water at places is 2,000 feet deep and some of the cliffs bordering the lake are 1,000 feet high. 


To many persons, the falls and canyon of 
this river are the greatest wonders of the park. 
Soon after leaving the lake, the stream 
narrows and quickens, and the water leaps 
more than too feet directly downward. A 
short distance farther on it tumbles more 
than 300 feet, or almost twice the height of 
Niagara (Fig. 27). The river then runs 
between steep walls, which rise 2,000 feet 
above it. This canyon is 
somewhat winding, with nu- | ~ 
merous bold cliffs jutting far 
out into the abyss. 

In this park hunting is pro- 
hibited, and for that reason 

wild animals are 

numerous and 
quite tame. When driving 
through the park one can 
sometimes see elk by the 
roadside; and bears, both 
brown and black, come close 
to camps and hotels for food. 
There are many other animals 
here, including one of the few 
remaining herds of bison, or 
buffalo. 

One portion of the Grand 


c. Its animals 


Canyon of the Colorado, in Arizona, may 
be reached by a branch line of the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway. 2. the Grand 
The wonderful Yellowstone Can- G2nyon of the 
yon, just described, and the River 
chasms along the Denver and Rio Grande in 
Colorado are pygmies compared With this. 
As one first looks out into the canyon, 


nothing is seen but towers, pinnacles, many 


ely Saas ok 
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Fig. 186. — Yosemite Valley, in Yosemite National Park, California 


Yosemite Valley is a gorge cut chiefly by glaciers that moved down several 
valleys in the Sierra Nevada and united at this point. 
depth from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, 


The valiey varies in 
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Courtesy of Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railway 


Fig. 187. — The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, Arizona 


Locate the canyon on Fig. 175. 
river. 


For untold ages it has been wearing the rock away, making the canyon larger and. larger. 


At places it is more than a mile deep. This great chasm is the work of the 


The material 


washed out of the canyon is being deposited in the delta of the Colorado River. 


colored layers of rock, and apparently bot- 
tomless depths. When one finally reaches 
a point from which the thread-like stream 
may be spied at the bottom of the canyon, a 
mile below, it seems almost impossible that so 
little water could have wrought such mighty 
havoc. Yet this river has been slowly 
cutting its way into the rocks for thousands 
of centuries, and this great chasm is the result. 

For more than 200 miles the Colorado 
River flows at the bottom of this deeply 
cut canyon, which forms almost a complete 
barrier to travelers. A person living on one 
side, where he could see across to the other 
side, ten to thirteen miles away, would need 
to travel hundreds. of miles to reach that 
side; for there are no railways, roads, or easy 
paths leading across. The government has 
set aside this wonderland also as a national 
pleasure ground. 


The Yosemite Valley, on the western slope | 


of the Sierra Nevada in California, combines 
the grandeur of a deep canyon with the 
beauties of mountain scenery. aa 

The floor of this valley, reached Yosemite 

by a branch of the Southern pucks) 
Pacific Railroad, is flanked by lofty, precipi- 
tous granite domes. The snow-covered High 
Sierra lies beyond, in the distance. Moun- 
tain creeks pour their waters over the faces 
of the cliffs in waterfalls of great beauty and 
height. Many trails lead to the summits of 
the surrounding domes, from which the trav- 
eler may overlook the valley many hundreds 
of feet below. 

Only a few miles from this valley are the 
giant trees of the world (see Frontispiece), the 
sequoias, the largest of which is thirty-six 
feet in diameter and about 300 feet high. 
The Yosemite region, like the Yellowstone, 
is a public park, and is visited every year 
by thousands of people. 
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Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. Names, loca- 
tion, and direction of the three principal mountain 
systems. 2. Climate in different regions. 3. Lo- 
cation of Denver; Pueblo; Butte; Helena; Boise; 
Salt Lake City; Santa Fé; Phoenix and Prescott ; 
Los Angeles and cities near it; San Francisco and 
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has been done with the Indians in the West? 
Carpenter, F. G.: North America (1915), pp. 334-335 
(American Book). 7. In what part of the West 
would you prefer to live? Why? 8. If you were 
allowed to spend a winter either in southern Cali- 
fornia or Florida, which would you choose? Why? 


neighboring cities ; Port- 
land; Seattle and cities 
near it. 4. Location of 
principal coal fields; of 
oil districts. 5. Chief 
mineral products. 
6. Names and location 
of principal rivers. 
Problems for indepen- 
dent study.—1. If man 
had the power to remove 
the Sierra Nevada-Cas- 
cade ranges, would it be 
desirable to doit? Allen, 
N. B.: Geographical and 
Industrial Studies: 
United States, pp. 26, 35 
(Ginn); McMurry, C. 
Ax: Larger Types of 
American Geography, 
pp. 38-39 (Macmillan). 
2. Trace the Continental 
Divide as indicated by 
the sources of the rivers 
in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Allen, N. B.: Geo- 
graphical and Industrial 
Studies: United States, 
pp. 26-27. 3. Why are 
mountainous __ regions 
noted for mining? See 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
under Mineral Deposits ; 
Tarr, R.S., and von En- 
geln,O. D.: New Physi- 


1. Area 


United States 2. Population 
Western States 

About one thirteenth of United States 
United States 3. All Grops - value 


Western States on. tenth + of United States 


United States 4. Oranges ! 

Western States Four fifths of 
United States 

United States 5. Sugar 

races Nearly one fifth of United States and its dependencies 

United States 6. Lumber 

Western’ Staies Nearly one third of United States 

United States 7. Petroleum - barrels 

Western States ; 

Nearly one fourth of United States 
United States 8. Canned and Preserved Goods - value 


Western States About one fifth of United States 


United States 9. Copper 


Western States About four fifths 

of United States 

United States 10. Gold and Silver 

Western States Four fifths + 
of U.S. 


Fig. 188. — The Western States in comparison with 
the entire United States (1920) 


g. Let each one of several 
pupils plan a month’s 
visit in the West, and 
then see to what extent 
their plans differ. 
1o. Hydraulic mining 
has been prohibited in 
many sections. Why? 
Allen, N. B.: Geograph- 
ical = and ~—sd Industrial 
Studies: United States, 
pp. 197-198 (Ginn) ; En- 
cyclopedia Americana, 
vol. 14, p. 553. 11. Read 
the description of the 
shearing in Ramona, by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 
12. How.does the West 
compare with the East 
in number of navigable 
rivers? Whitbeck, R. 
H.: High School Geogra- 
phy, p. 151 (Macmillan). 
13. Let several pupils 
take the part of land 
agents, some represent- 
ing the West, others the 
South, and let other 
pupils act the part of 
immigrants wanting 
homes. Then see which 
agents can hold out the 
greatest attractions. 
14. Explain why Cali- 
fornia receives rain in 


cal Geography, rev., pp. 197-198 (Macmillan) ; 
Whitbeck, R. H.: High School Geography, pp. 
237-238 (Macmillan). 4. Name several obstacles 
to irrigating much more of the arid area of the 
West. Salisbury, R. D., Barrows, H. H., and 
Tower, W. S.: The Elements of Geography, p. 449 
(Henry Holt). 5. Wind is one of the great- 
est enemies of dry farming. Why? 6. What 


winter but not in summer. 15. Read the booklet 
entitled Glimpses of Our National Parks. This 
can be secured from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 16. Read the bulletin 
entitled Irrigation Projects, published by the 
United States Reclamation Service, Washington, 
D. C. 17. Make a collection of advertisements 
illustrating the products of California. 18. Fora 
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description of San Francisco, see Hotchkiss, C. W.: 
Representative Cities of the United States (Houghton 
Mifflin); The World Book, vol. 7, pp. 5190-srot. 
19. Write a composition on the work of Luther 
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Plant Life; An Authoritative Account of the Life 
and Work of Luther Burbank (Macmillan). 20. Try 
to obtain railroad folders describing the attrac- 
tions of the West. Your local ticket agent will 


Burbank. Harwood, W. S.: New Creations in | help you. 
V. TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARE 

Poriricat Diviston Se Reh x a8 (Gee) Larcest Crry Bl (ee 
ALASKA gars 586,400 60,000 Juneau . 3,000 
AMERICAN SAMOA . a5 9,000 
GuaM . 206 17,000 
Hawai ite: ots 6,406 312,000 Honolulu 113,000 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 549 28,000 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS . 114,400 11,922,000 Manila . 320,000 
Porto Rico Prete gicats (es 3,435 1,459,000 -| San Juan 89,000 
ViRGIN ISLANDS OF THE U. S. 133 21,000 St. Thomas 8,000 


Our increase of territory. — At the close 
of the Revolutionary War the United States 
consisted of thirteen small states, extending 
along the Atlantic coast from what is now 
Maine to Georgia. Our new nation laid 
claim also to land far into the wilderness, 
even to the distant Mississippi. Beyond this 
was French and Spanish territory, while the 
whole Mississippi Valley was occupied by 
Indians. 

By purchase, by war, and by treaty, we 
have gained possession of all the other land 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific which 
has thus far been described ; but our control 
does not end with the boundaries of the 
United States proper. In 1867 we obtained 
Alaska. In 1898 Hawaii was annexed as a 
territory. In the same year, as a result of a 
war with Spain, we secured control of Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, and_ several 
small islands in the Pacific Ocean that serve 
as coaling stations for our navy and mer- 
chant vessels. (For their names see Fig. 49 oa) 
In 1903 we acquired the Panama Canal Zone 
(p. 206). In 1917 the Virgin Islands were 
purchased from Denmark. 


Relations between our outlying posses- 
sions and other parts of the world. — Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will be described 
in connection with the West Indies, of which 
they form a part (pp. 200-204). The 
Canal Zone will be discussed in connection 
with Central America (p. 205). Similarly, 
the Philippine Islands are closely related to 
the Orient and the East Indies, and should 
be studied in connection with those lands 
(p. 428). Alaska and Hawaii, however, are ~ 
not so intimately connected with other im- 
portant countries. They are therefore stud- 
ied separately in the following sections. 


1. The Territory of Alaska 


The value of Alaskan trade to the United 
States. — Alaska has only recently been re- 
garded as a valuable possession. Original 
When the United States paid oa aetna 
Russia $7,200,000 for this vast of Alaska 
territory in 1867, its value was supposed to 
lie solely in its fisheries and furs; for it was 
believed that the climate would prevent other 
industries and would make travel and trans- 


portation of goods impossible. But asa result 
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Fig. 189. — Scene in a canning factory, Juneau, 
Alaska 
of the exploration of Alaska by greater num- 
bers of people it was found that some of these 
difficulties did not exist, and that others could 
be overcome. 

The population of Alaska is only 60,000, 
less than a sixth of the population of Seattle ; 
yet its area is equal to about half 
that of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River. An 
immense territory, therefore, looks to our 
western ports for its market, and a consid- 
erable trade already exists between it and 
the ports of our Pacific Northwest. 

The largest exports are fish 
and metals. In 1926 the fish 
product was worth $55,000,- 
coo; this is more than three 
times the value of the fish 
product of New England. If 
you examine the tins of canned 
salmon which you buy, you 
will find that many of them 
were packed in Alaska. Most 
of the sealskins used in making 
fur coats come from Alaska. 
Gold production in 1927 was 
less than $6,000,000; since 


The nature 
of its exports 
and imports 
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1880, when mining began in Alaska, nearly 
$367,000,000 worth has been mined. For 
several years the output of gold has been less 
valuable than that of copper, the latter aver- 
aging over $10,000,000 for the last several 
years. 

This territory, in turn, depends almost en- 
tirely upon the United States for its manufac- 
tured goods and for a considerable portion of 
its food. Portland, Tacoma, and particularly 
Seattle ship north large amounts of machin- 
ery, mining supplies, clothing, and food. 

Only a beginning has been made in the 
development of this territory; many known 
resources have not yet been probable 
utilized and others may still be future value 
discovered. It is likely that coal and petro- 
leum will become important exports. There 
are immense forests suitable for the produc- 
tion of paper pulp and lumber. As our own 
population becomes more dense, extensive 
use may be made of farm lands in the in- 
terior. Therefore Alaska’s future value to 
our country is sure to be far greater than 
its present value. 

Why the southeastern section has been 
the most developed section of Alaska. — In 
Fig. 206 locate the southeastern strip of 


gy 
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Fig. 190. — Scene along the Inside Passage 


For 1,000 miles north of Scattle, Alaska-bound vessels thread their way 
among mountainous islands, past forests and waterfalls and glaciers. 
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Alaska, and its chief town, Juneau. This 
section enjoys a much milder climate than 
The any other part of Alaska. The 
attractions +]: : : 

of its climate Prevailing winds from the Pacific 
and scenery give it a climate similar to that 
of western Washington and Oregon. The 
temperature seldom goes below zero, and 
the average for the coldest month is about 
the same as that for St. Louis. The moist 
winds striking the mountains on the coast 
produce an annual rainfall of 
80 to r10 inches, causing dense 
forests on the mountain slopes 
and luxuriant vegetation else- 
where. The scenery is very 
beautiful; the higher moun- 
tain tops are covered with 
snow, and glaciers have carved 
out narrow bays resembling 
the fiords of Norway (p. 345). 
Because of the climate and 
scenery, this is a favorite 
region for tourists. From 
Seattle to Skagway a remark- 
able Inside Passage lies be- 
tween the mainland and a 
wall of islands. Trace it in 
Fig. 206. How would you ex- 
pect the island chain to affect 
the pleasures of the voyage? 

The Inside Passage is also the beginning 
of one of the chief routes to the interior 
of Alaska. From Skagway a short railroad 
leads over the mountains to the upper limit 
of navigation on the Yukon River, the re- 
mainder of the route to the interior being 
by boat down that river. 

The mild climate of the southeastern coast 
favors the raising of food crops. 
But farming is confined entirely 
to the small river valleys, for 
the remainder of the district is very moun- 


Its 
agricultural 
possibilities 
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tainous. Even in the fertile valleys, rain and 
fogs deprive the plants of much of the sun- 
light necessary for growth, so that crops some- 
times fail to ripen and grains are stunted. 
The earliest gold discoveries in Alaska were 


-along the coast, where mining fhe value of 


camps were established both on its exports 

the mainland and on the islands. The fa- 
mous mines at Treadwell, near Juneau, have 
the largest stamp mills in the world for 


Fig. 191. — The Yukon River 

The natives along the Yukon and its tributaries depend largely upon the 
salmon fisheries for their livelihood. Salmon are shown here, drying on racks. 
Note the log cabin at the left. 


crushing ore, and immense mills of a more 
modern type are located just across Gasti- 
neau Channel at Thane. 

The waters along the coast also contain 
valuable resources, for the Gulf of Alaska 
is one of the richest fishing grounds in the 
world for salmon, cod, herring, and halibut. 
Thousands of fishermen sail each season from 
our Western coast for the catch. Kodiak 
Island, south of Cook Inlet, and Ketchi- 
kan are important centers of the salmon 
industry. 
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The promise of another section to be more 
important. — The southern half of the main 
Tiina portion of Alaska seems likely 
and resources to outstrip the southeastern ex- 
of this section tension in importance. Locate 
in Fig. 206 the section extending from the 
Copper River Valley on the east to Cook 
Inlet and Mt. McKinley, the highest moun- 
tain on the continent, 
on the west; and 
north as far as Fair- 
banks. 

This area surpasses 
any other part of 
Alaska in wealth and 
variety of products. 
Practically all of 
Alaska’s copper is 
mined in the Copper 
River Valley. Much 
of the gold comes 
from the Tanana Val- 
ley, in which Fair- 
banks is located. The 
two most important 
coal fields on the west 
coast of the continent 
are in thissection, and 
petroleum also has 
been discovered here. 
Here also on the 
coast are important 
fisheries. 

Though agriculture is still in the experi- 
mental stage, the most promising farm lands 
in Alaska are in this section. ‘The river val- 
leys are fertile and level; and, although the 
winters in the interior are long and extremely 
cold, the shortness of the growing season, 
from May to September, is partly balanced 
by the length of the days. At Fairbanks 
the sun shines at this season from eighteen 


high latitude. 


Fig. 192. — Cutting grain near Fairbanks 


Successful experiments have been made with varieties 
of wheat that mature in the short growing season at this 
Note the heavy growth of white birch. 
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to twenty-one hours daily, and throughout 
the summer months it is light even at mid- 
night ; plants therefore mature very rapidly. 
Potatoes and some root crops, garden truck, 
blueberries, and cranberries flourish, though 
the great distance from world markets 
makes large exports of these products 
unlikely. Alaskan potatoes and_ berries 
have been sold in 
_ Seattlesince 1918, and 
| Asiatic Russia also 
| promises to afford a 
market. How’ would 
that: country be 
reached from Alaska ? 
Among the grains, 
oats, rye, buckwheat, 
and spring wheat can 
be raised. There is 
much excellent pas- 
turage, for grass grows 
rapidly. If hardy 
varieties of sheep and 
cattle, such as those 
of northern Europe, 
are extensively intro- 
duced, the raising of 
live stock may be- 
come important. 
The short railroad 
up the Copper River 
has until provisions for 
| recently transportation 
been the only important one of this section ; 
consequently it has been impossible to de- 
velop the many resources at a distance from 
it without great expense. For instance, it 
has been cheaper to import lumber from 
Puget Sound than to draw on the forests 
near by; and many of the farm lands have 
been so far inland as to be of little use. But 
our government has recently built a railroad 
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from Seward, on the coast, and 
Anchorage, on Cook Inlet, 
to Fairbanks. Locate it in 
Fig. 206. This railroad has 
already been of the greatest 
importance in developing the 
coal fields and other rich nat- 
ural resources of the interior 
of the territory. It at once 
became the chief route to the 
Yukon Valley, diverting to it- 
self much of the traffic that 
was formerly shipped by the 
Yukon River, as previously in- 
dicated (p. 169). If you were shipping goods 
from Seattle to Fairbanks would you choose 
the route by way of the Yukon or by way 
of the new railroad? Why? 

Prospect for northern and western 
Alaska. — The great plains of northern and 
western Alaska are swept by cold winds from 
the Arctic Ocean and Bering Sea and have 
a severe climate. In the northern part the 
Arctic summer lasts but six weeks; only 
Eskimos and Indians live there. The most 


valuable region is the west coast on Seward 
Peninsula, where some of the richest gold 
discoveries in the territory have been made. 
This section is bleak and desolate except for 
two or three months in summer, when the sun 


Fig. 194. — Traveling with dog teams 


Dog teams can be driven where horses cannot go 
because of the cold and the deep snow. 
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Fig. 193. — Fairbanks, Alaska 


This view was taken from the belfry of the northernmost high school in 


the western hemisphere. 


shines most of the twenty-four hours each 
day. Ocean traffic is possible only in sum- 
mer; in winter the route for travel south- 
ward is by sled to Nenana (Fig. 206), and 
thence by the Alaska Railroad to the open 
ports on the Gulf of Alaska. Mention some 
of the difficulties that would be encountered 
on such a trip. Yet with the first discovery 
of gold on the Seward Peninsula, Nome was 
settled and sprang into a thriving town in a 
single year. Compare its latitude with that 
of Fairbanks. Estimate the distance of both 
from the Arctic circle. How would condi- 
tions of living in either place differ from 
those to which you are accustomed? 

Measures of the government for protection 
and development of Alaska. — Until 1912 
Alaska was governed entirely from Washing- 
ton; but in that year it was organized into 
a territory with its own legislature, which 
with certain restrictions, now makes the laws. 
It also elects a delegate to our Congress. 
Thus our former disadvantage of governing 
Alaska from a great distance and not always 
knowing its real needs has been in some 
measure overcome. 

Some of the most important laws passed 
by our government have been for the pro- 
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tection of its natural resources. Since our 
purchase of Alaska, the killing of fish and 
game has been enormous and wasteful. 
Whaling was formerly an important industry 
about Point Barrow, the most northern 
point; but now the few remaining whales 
must be sought far out in the Arctic Ocean. 
So many seals were killed that the impor- 
tant seal industry of the Pribilof Islands in 
Bering Sea was nearly destroyed. Locate 
these islands. The killing of a limited num- 


wT ee 


there were 808,870 seals under government protection. 


number of seals in the picture. What proportion is it of the total seal 


population ? 


ber of fur seals each year, and the sale of 
the furs, are now a task of the government 
Bureau of Fisheries. ‘The salmon industry 
is being promoted by government fish 
hatcheries. 

Caribou still furnish the natives of the far 
North with much meat; but when the white 
men came, this source of food had to be 
shared with them. The government, how- 
ever, has been successful in introducing rein- 
deer from Asiatic Russia to take their place. 
The reindeer furnish milk and meat, and 
there is even a possibility that reindeer meat 
may become an important export to our 
Pacific ports. The natives make the skin 


Fig. 195. — Fur seals on one of the Pribilof Islands 


Every year the Bureau of Fisheries takes a census of the seals. In 1927 


and bones into clothes, tents, utensils, and 
sleds. 

The government has taken control of the 
coal lands and oil fields in order to guard 
them against waste or misuse. It also 
protects the valuable forests on the southern 
and southeastern coasts. 

Farming has also been developed by five 
government agricultural experiment stations, 
which are located in widely separated parts 
of Alaska. At these stations it was first 
shown that many of the prod- 
ucts already mentioned could 
be raised. 


ony 
Py 


Facts to be especially well fixed. 
—1. The natural divisions of 
Alaska and the climatic conditions 
of each; opportunities for agri- 
culture in each. 2. Location of 
Juneau; Mt. McKinley; Fair- 
banks; Anchorage; Pribilof Is- 
lands; Seward; Seward Peninsula ; 
Nome. 3. Course of Yukon River. 
4. Course of the government rail- 
road. 5. Products of Alaska. 

Problems for independent study. 
—1. The population of Juneau 
increases considerably in the win- 
ter. How do you explain this fact? 
2. How does a mining camp in the Fairbanks or 
Nome district differ from one in the western portion 
of the United States? Sunset Magazine, July, 1916, 
PP. 33-35, 94-97; Allen, N. B.: Geographical and In- 
dustrial Studies: United States, pp. 191-198 (Ginn) ; 
Higginson, E.: Alaska, pp. 514-528 (Macmillan). 
3. Write a composition on the importance of trans- 
portation routes in the development of Alaska. 
National Geographic Magazine, 1914, vol. 25, pp. 
185-186; New International Year Book, 1919, p. 33. 
4. What attractions has Alaska for immigrants? 
Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: 
United States, pp. 194, 313-315; World Book, under 
“Alaska”; National Geographic Magazine, r1or14, 
vol. 25, pp. 183-225. 5. Write a paper on Seward’s 
farsightedness in the purchase of Alaska. Carpen- 
ter, F. G.: North America (1915), pp. 336, 338, 


Estimate the 
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346-352 (American Book); Winslow, I. O.: Our 
American Neighbors, pp. 34-44 (Heath); Dryer, C. 
R.: Elements of Economic Geography, pp. 370-373. 
6. Read Gilman, Isabel A.: Alaska: The American 
Northland (World Book). 7. Compare Alaska in 
area, population, and resources with the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula (pp. 344-340). 


2. The Territory of Hawaii 


Value of the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States. — In 1898, when the United 
States acquired the Philippine 


Their value 


for commerce Islands at the close of the 
Spanish War, it became impor- 
tant for us to have a coaling and repair 
of the 


and defense 


station for our ships in the middle 
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this supply would last less than two weeks, 
while the voyage requires more than three 
weeks. Therefore, the government needs a 
place along the route where it can store 
large quantities of coal or oil. 

On such a long voyage, also, ships are 
liable to have accidents that call for extensive 
repairs. These islands have been of value 
to us in both these respects. A dry dock 
capable of handling the largest merchant 
ships on the Pacific as well as our largest 
battleships has been constructed by our 
government at Pearl Harbor, near Hono- 
lulu. To-day ships can be taken out of the 
water and repaired at this distant island as 


st 


Honolulu is visited by many steamers in their transpacific voyages. ‘ 
Name one of the mountains by reference to Fig. 453. 


is only a few miles distant. 


Pacific. This is one of several reasons why 
the United States in that year annexed the 
Hawaiian Islands, which had more than once 
requested union with us. Estimate in Fig. 495 
the distance from San Francisco to Manila. 
What is the distance from San Francisco to 
Honolulu? Only the most modern ships can 
make the long trip entirely across the Pacific 
without renewing their supply of fuel on the 
way. Many of the larger vessels can carry 
no more than 800 tons of coal; but as sixty 
or seventy tons may be burned each day, 


Fig. 196. — A portion of Honolulu harbor 


Pearl Harbor, a United States naval base, 


well as at one of our great shipbuilding ports. 

However, these islands are of far greater 
importance to us as a naval base for use in 
war than as a coaling and repair station. In 
case of war our ships can now protect our 
Pacific coast from this base, and at the same 
time prevent an enemy from using the islands 
as a base of operations. With this end in 
view the United States has fortified Pearl 
Harbor. 

The annexation of Hawaii was desirable 
not only for purposes of defense but also 
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Fig. 197. — A night view of the glowing lava in 
Kilauea 

because of their value for agriculture. The 

soil requires jertilizing, being composed 

Their value mostly of lava and volcanic ash. 

for agriculture The islands are the tops of a 


1. How the range of mountains thrown up 
soil and 

climate favor aS lava from the bottom of the 
agriculture 


sea. These mountains have 

their bases 12,000 to 18,000 feet below the 
surface of the water and some of them tower 
more than 13,000 feet above the surface. 
Some of the greatest active volcanoes of the 
world are on the island of Hawaii, the largest 
in this archipelago. Mauna Loa, the high- 
est (12,675 feet), is inactive except at inter- 
vals; in 1919, however, lava broke forth 
and flowed to the sea, thirty miles away. 
Kilauea (4,100 feet), on the island of Hawaii, 
is active all the time. The crater (Fig. 197), 
which can be reached by automobile, is one 
of the most spectacular sights in the world. 
These islands lie just within the tropics 
and are surrounded by the warm waters 
of the Pacific; they are therefore well 
adapted to tropical products. There is 
little variation of temperature from day to 
day, or even from season to season; so that 
two, and sometimes three, crops are pro- 
duced each year. The warm trade winds 
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bring abundant rainfall to the windward 
slopes of the mountains, and the vegetation 
is luxuriant and brilliant in coloring. From 
what direction do these winds blow? But 
the leeward slopes and the lowlands near the 
coast get little moisture. Why? (See p. 
236.) About two thirds of the cultivated 
land must be irrigated. Although some of 
the water for irrigation must be pumped 
with imported coal — for the islands have 
none — farming is still a profitable venture, 
because crops grow so well in the rich soil and 
warm climate. 

Sugar is the most important product. 
Since long before the islands became a terri- 
tory of the United States, their 2, their prin- 
sugar was shipped to us free “ip@l products 
of duty, which gave Hawaiian sugar an ad- 
vantage over that from other countries. In 
consequence, this industry has greatly pros- 
pered. The sugar plantations‘ are among 
the best equipped in the world, having irri- 
gation canals, sugar mills, and railroads for 
the transportation of the cane. Unlike that 


of Louisiana, the sugar cane in Hawaii is 
allowed to grow until it matures, because 
there is no frost. 
eighteen months. 


This requires about 
A fire is then run through 


ie 
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Fig. 198.— A field of pineapples in Hawaii 
Note how fully the slopes are kept under cultivation. 
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it to burn the dead leaves and weeds. Sev- 
eral crops are grown from the same roots 
before replanting is necessary. On the best- 
watered lands the yield has been as high as 
too tons to the acre, by far the highest in 
the world. How does that compare with 
the yield in Louisiana (p. 107)? By far the 
most important Hawaiian export is sugar, 
practically all of which is sent to the United 
States (p. 161). 

Pineapples are second in importance, 
8,500,000 cases being produced in 1927. 
Coffee and bananas are produced in small 
quantities, and attempts are being made to 
increase the output of rubber. 

The mixture of races.— Most of the 
plantations on the islands are owned by 
Americans. ‘They have had to import labor 
from other countries because the natives 
are few. About one sixth of the popula- 
tion is native; two fifths are Japanese; the 


ais 


remainder are Chinese, Portuguese, Filipinos, 
Spaniards, Koreans, and Americans. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. Latitude 
of this archipelago, and its distance from San 
Francisco. 2. Its climate. 3. Its chief products. 
4. The height and location of the two chief Ha- 
walian volcanoes. 

Problems for independent study. —1. Make a 
drawing to show the appearance of the Hawaiian 
mountains both above and below the surface of the 
sea. 2. Compare these islands with Florida and 
California as a winter resort. Chamberlain, J. F. 
and A. H.: Oceania, see “Hawaii” (Macmillan) ; 
Winslow, I. O.: Our American Neighbors, pp. 95-98 
(Heath); Johnson, C.: What to See in America, 
pp. 182-203, 456-494 (Macmillan). 3. Where would 
you expect coal to be obtained for these islands? 
4. Explain why these islands desired to become a part 
of the United States. (Seep.174.) 5. Read Bald- 
win, C. W. : Geography of the Hawaiian Islands (Amer- 
ican Book). 6. Read the section on “ Volcanoes”’ 
in Whitbeck, R. H.; High School Geography, pp. 
219-225 (Macmillan). 7. What other American 
dependency is due north of the Hawaiian Islands? 
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1. Canada 

Ce ee Lanoesr Cry en 
ALBERTA ea 255,300 607,000 Calgary 66,000 
BritisH COLUMBIA . 355,900 568,000 Vancouver 117,000 } 
MANITOBA . : 251,800 639,000 Winnipeg . 192,000 
New Brunswick 28,000 407,000 St. John 47,000 1 
Nova SCOTIA . 21,400 540,000 Halifax 58,000 ! 
ONTARIO BC tears 407,300 3,146,000 | Toronto 542,000 
Prince EpWArRD ISLAND 2,200 87,000 Charlottetown . 12,000 ! 
QuEBEC ; 594,300 2,562,000 | Montreal . 908,000 
SASKATCHEWAN . 251,700 821,000 | Regina 37,000 
YUKON TERRITORY . 207,100 4,000 Dawson 1,000 ! 
NorTHWEST TERRITORIES 1,309,700 9,000 1Census of 1921 

ToTAL FOR CANADA 3,684,700 9,390,000 


Questions. —1. Which of the above areas do you 
suppose to be rough estimates? Why? 2. Com- 
pare the density of population of the Northwest 
Territories with that of Alaska; of Prince Edward 
Island. 3. Why do you suppose that no “largest 
city ” is listed for the Northwest Territories? 


The great area of Canada and some of the 
limits to its usefulness. — Canada has an 
area larger than that of the United States 
including Alaska and our other dependencies, 
and nearly equal to that of all the countries 
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Fig. 199. — Mount Massive, Alberta 
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The Canadian Rockies are famous for their mountain scenery. Though the summits are in general lower 
than in the western part of the United States, the mountains are often more rugged and the snow line is lower. 


of Europe put together. Yet it can never 
be as important as its area suggests. Fig. 
12 shows the part made nearly useless by the 
cold. There are few trees, as we have seen 
(p. 13), north of the line where the average 
temperature in July is only 50°. That re- 
gion can be used only for fishing and hunt- 
ing and for reindeer grazing. About what 
portion of the entire area of Canada does it 
include? 

The Ice Sheet that once covered a large part 
of North America did its greatest damage in 
the region now included in southern Canada. 
It not only caused thousands of lakes here 
by leaving the surface very irregular, but it 
scraped southward much of the soil from 
one large portion of the country. In 


Fig. 8 you can see the area that suffered 
in this way. Trace the southern boundary 
of the area of thin soil. In many places the 
rock lies bare, and only here and there where 
the soil has been caught in pockets can agri- 
culture flourish. Vast forests now occupy 
this region, which on account of its thin soil 
is unlikely to be denuded of its timber to 
permit agriculture.» 

This area of thin soil includes fully half of 
Canada. When this is added to the portion 
unsuited for agriculture because of cold, less 
than a fourth of the total remains. Much 
even of this remainder can never be very pro- 
ductive, owing to the mountains and plateaus. 
Locate some of these, both in the east and in 
the west. Only about one sixth of the total 
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area of Canada can be considered as arable 
land. ‘This is an enormous amount, however, 
and a far greater area than is possessed by 
many other countries. 

The settled part of Canada and_ how it 
is divided. — Fig. 10 shows the part of 
Canada that has been settled. Note how 
long and narrow it is, extending from ocean 
to ocean. Estimate its length. 

This region is naturally divided into four 
parts. The state of Maine extends so far 
north as almost to cut off from 
Quebec the three Atlantic 
provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. These form a 
group by themselves called 
the Maritime Provinces. The 
valley of the St. Lawrence 
and the thickly settled part 
of Ontario are separated from 
Manitoba by a vast forest 
growing on the thin soil north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior 
(Fig. 14). Quebec and On- 
tario may therefore well be 
studied together. The Rocky 
Mountains form a lofty wall 
between Alberta and British 
Columbia, dividing western 
Canada into the Prairie Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta, and the mountainous province of 
British Columbia. 

The Maritime Provinces. — The Maritime 
Provinces contain some of the oldest settle- 
ments in North America. The 
northwestern part of Nova 
Scotia is often called the Land of Evangeline 
because it is the Acadia that Longfellow so 
beautifully pictures in his story of Evange- 
The whole region resembles New Eng- 


sprsmenrnice remorse rns 


Advantages 
they enjoy 


line. 
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land in surface, climate, and farm products. 
While much of the surface is rugged, there 
are many fertile valleys that produce grains, 
apples, such vegetables as potatoes and tur- 
nips, and live stock. Pine forests like those 
of Maine extend over this region also, and 
a great amount of lumber is produced. 
Fish are abundant in the surrounding 
waters; their nearness to the Newfound- 
land fishing banks gives the fishermen 
of this region an important advantage 


ise 


Fig. 200. — Fish prepared for smoking, Prince Edward Island 
What are the three common ways of preserving fish? 


over those of New England who go there 
for cod. 

In another respect these provinces have a 
great advantage over New England. While 
the latter lacks both coal and iron ore, Nova 
Scotia has an abundance of both, as well 
as of limestone — the three materials neces- 
sary for iron manufacture. Nova Scotia 
has blast furnaces at Sydney and other 
points near by, and supplies much coal 
to the eastern part of Canada. Indeed, coal 
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can be shipped very cheaply from that prov- 
ince to Boston, so that it can compete with 
Pennsylvania in supplying the factories of 
New England with fuel. In return, New 
England’s manufactures are especially wel- 
come in these provinces because the Cana- 
dians of this section 
are still mainly inter- 
ested in agriculture. 

Halifax, however, 
the leading city, is 
an important ship- 
building center. This 
city has a magnifi- 
cent harbor and is 
several hundred miles 
nearer England than 
any of our own large 
ports. On a_ globe 
estimate how much 
nearer it is to Liver- 
pool than is New 
York. 

In spite of such 
advantages, these 


Why they | Provinces 
have not in- have not 
creased more 

rapidly in greatly 
population = increased 


in population during 
recent years. Hali- than Lake Erie? 

fax at the time of 

the last census (1921) had a population of 
about 58,000, and Prince Edward Island has 
shown a declining population at each of sev- 
eral censuses. Their nearness to Europe 
is not in every respect a help. During the 
winter months, to be sure, it gives them 
an advantage; for when the St. Lawrence 
River is frozen over, freight and _pas- 
sengers bound abroad go to St. John and 
Halifax by rail to take ship. They also 


Fig. 201. — A lake vessel on the Welland Canal 


Find the Welland Canal on Fig. 32. Between what 
lakes does it extend? How much lower is Lake Ontario 


enter Canada from abroad by the same route. 
But in the summer months they do not have 
to pass through these provinces in going to 
and from the interior, as they must pass 
through New York in going to or from Chi- 
cago or the West. For that reason, business 
men, visitors, immi- 
grants, and freight 
have passed them by. 

Why Ontario and 
Quebec are most 
thickly set- ee 
tled.— The vantages 
leading rea- for agricul- 

ture 

son for the 

denser population in 
parts of Quebec and 
Ontario is the large 
area of deep, fertile 
soil. A narrow strip 
of land on each side 
of the St. Lawrence 
and the southernmost 
portion of Ontario 
is especially fertile. 
Grains and vegetables 
are grown here exten- 
sively, and cattle and 
dairy products are 
abundant. The area 
nearly surrounded by 
lakes Ontario, Erie. 
and Huron resembles western New York anc 
northern Ohio in its advantages for fruit 
growing, and is noted particularly for it: 
grapes, apples, and peaches. 

The excellent waterways have also exertec 
great influence. The Great Lakes and St 
Lawrence River form the finest Their conven. 
interior water route in the world *2¢es for. 

j transportation 
(p. 90). At first, rapids in the by water 
river and the difficulty of getting from ons 
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lake to another limited its use; but canals 
now overcome these obstacles. The Soo 
Canal leads from Lake Superior to Lake 
Huron; the Welland Canal from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario; and other canals lead 
around the rapids in the St. Lawrence River. 

This route has one advantage over that 
from Duluth to New York City. While 
the new Barge Canal connecting Buffalo 
with the Hudson River permits the use 
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lacking in these two provinces.. Can you 
name it? Nevertheless, manufacturing is 
rapidly developing. With vast forests near 
at hand, many sawmills are to be expected. 
Ottawa produces a great amount of lumber, 
and, together with Montreal and Toronto, 
manufactures large quantities of furniture. 
Shipbuilding is an important industry not 
only at Halifax but also at Montreal and 
at Toronto and several other cities on the 


of boats drawing ten feet of 
water, this Canadian water- 
way is large enough for boats 
drawing twelve feet. Small 
ocean vessels can, therefore, 
reach Port Arthur or Fort 
William. The larger ocean 
vessels can go up the river 
no farther than Montreal, so 
that this city is the place 
where most of the commodi- 
ties bound east or west are 
transferred from one kind of 
vessel to another, or érans- 
shipped. Thus Montreal, like 


Iron Ore 


1jo° 


@D Coal Fields 


100° Longitude West 90° fromGreenwich 60° 70° 


New York, is an important 
gateway to Europe, which 
helps to explain why it is the 
largest city in Canada. Com- 
pare it in population with the city of Quebec. 
What other important Canadian cities are 
located upon this waterway ? 

Fig. 202 shows how rich Ontario is in 
minerals. The nickel deposits are the largest 
Their advan- in the world, and large quantities 
A aaaeae are shipped to the United States 
facturing and other countries. Silver 
is mined extensively in northern Ontario, 
and in Quebec there are several important 
asbestos mines. What are the chief uses 
of asbestos ? 

The most necessary mineral, however, is 


Wms. Eng.Co., N.Y. 


Note how small an area has been explored for minerals. 
chiefly in the area of old and lava rocks. 


Fig. 202. — Distribution of minerals in Canada 


The metals occur 


Great Lakes. Pulp wood for paper is another 
important product. While coal has to be im- 
ported, a large amount of electric power is 
obtained both from Niagara Falls and from 
the rivers that descend from the Laurentian 
Highland to the St. Lawrence. Textiles, 
particularly cotton and woolen goods, and 
food products—such, for example, as meats, 
fish, and fruits-—are extensively prepared 
for market. These two provinces manu- 
facture far more goods than all the others 
together. 

As might be expected, Ontario and Quebec 
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must import many manufactured goods. 
They also require coal with which to 
Favorable con- smelt their ores and heat their 
oe an the houses, cotton for their textile 
United States mills, citrus fruits, and corn for 
their live stock. On the other hand, they 
can export lumber, pulp wood, some kinds 


of fruits, butter and cheese, and other farm 
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Fig. 203. — Montreal from Mount Royai 


Note the St. Lawrence River in the background and the great bridge 
The river is open except for about four months in winter. 


crossing it. 
What river enters the St. Lawrence here (Fig. 206)? 


products in large quantities. We, in turn, 
can export to them large quantities of 
manufactured articles, as well as coal, 
cotton, corn, and semi-tropical products 
in return for their surplus products. Thus 
a great amount of trade takes place to 
the advantage of both nations. The dis- 
tances, too, are not great between large cities 
north and south of the boundary. Estimate 
the number of miles from New York to 
Montreal (Fig. 32). How does it compare 
with the number from New York to Pitts- 
burgh? What is the distance from Buffalo 
to Toronto? From Hamilton to Detroit? 
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Canada has much more trade with the United 
States than with any other country, not ex- 
cepting England. These are some of the rea- 
sons why Ontario and Quebec are the most 
populous provinces. Compare their popula- 
tions with those of the other provinces (p.175). 

The most rapidly growing part of 

Canada. — The most rapidly growing parts 

- of Canada are the Their 

two western sec- attractions for 
one (p. 177), immigrants 
corresponding to our states 
from the Dakotas to Wash- 
ington. During the past few 
years immigrants have been 
pouring into these provinces. 
In 1913, 139,000 people emi- 
grated from the United States 
to Canada, most of whom set- 
tled in the Prairie Provinces. 
The population’ of Saskatche- 
wan in 1901 was only 91,000, 
while in 1921 it was 758,000; 
and Alberta has grown almost 
as fast. 

It has been the possibility of 
raising wheat that has at- 
tracted most of the settlers to 
this region. As one travels across Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta in July one sees 
wheat on all sides, even more of it 4,43, 
possibly than is found in our own agricultural 
states just south of the border. ie 
Hundreds of grain elevators give evidence 
that this is one of the greatest wheat regions 
of the world. 

At first wheat was almost the only crop, 
but now mixed farming is becoming common. 
Oats, barley, flax, and rye, grains that are 
more hardy than wheat, are grown, partic- 
ularly in the northern districts, and cattle are 
rapidly increasing in number. 
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Fig. 204. — Pulp mills and iron works at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
The Canadian ‘‘ Soo” is well located for the manufacture of paper. Vast forests are near by, there is an abun 


dance of water power, and the lake water is always free from sediment. 


shipping the product. 


The main difficulty, aside from the possibil- 
ity of frost, is lack of moisture. Where the 
damp westerlies from the Pacific Ocean strike 

: the Coast Range in British Co- 
eee ige g lumbia, the annual rainfall is 
rainfall, and ninety inches or more, which 
the results ‘ 

favors the growth of a mighty 
forest, as well as of hay and vegetables. The 
most valuable and most common tree is the 
Douglas fir, which sometimes attains a height 


There are also good opportunities for 


of nearly 300 feet and a diameter of fifteen 
feet. The westerlies leave large areas with 
little rainfall, however, between the Coast 
Range and the Rockies ; and beyond the latter 
in western Alberta there are only from ten to 
fifteen inches of rain. In both regions dry 
farming and grazing are common, as in some of 
our Western States, and irrigation systems 
are being developed both in the Fraser Valley 
of British Columbia and in southern Alberta. 
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From The Geography of the World’s Agriculture 


Fig. 205 


In what three provinces does most of the wheat of Canada grow? What states in our country lie to the south 
of these three provinces ? 
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Questions on Fig. 206.—1. Trace the Conti- 
nental Divide between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans; between the Arctic and the Atlantic; be- 
tween the Arctic and the Pacific. 2. Trace the In- 
side Passage from Seattle toSkagway. 3. Compare 
the number of cities and railways in southern Alberta 
with that in the same latitude in Quebec. How 
do you account for the difference? 4. How does 
the Laurentian Highland compare in altitude with 
the Appalachian Highland? 5. If you wish to 
look up smaller places in Ontario and Quebec than 
are shown here, consult Figs. 32 and sor. 


What does Fig. 13 show with reference to 
the rainfall in the western section of Canada? 

For many years it was commenly supposed 
‘that western Canada was too cold for 
farming and grazing; but this 


Why con- site 

ditions in supposition has been found to 
these prov- be incorrect. The influence of 
inces are g E , 
surprisingly the westerlies in producing a 
favorable to : qs . +4: : 
Se ricnikure mild climate in British Columbia 
Prete gs cS easily understood : but how 
Sever Very: mild they make it is seldom 
winds 


appreciated. In what tempera- 
ture region is this section of Canada (Fig. 12) ? 
The Pacific coast of North America is many 
degrees warmer than the Atlantic coast in 
the same latitude. In consequence, there is 
seldom any frost even in January at Victoria 
and the flowers in the gardens there often 
bloom through most of the winter, although 
that city lies farther north than Quebec. 

The greater the distance from the ocean, the 
more extreme are the summers and winters, 
and in most districts east of the Rockies, 
as in parts of the Great Plains in our own 
country, nothing enables the farmer to sur- 
vive during the winter except warmly built 
houses and barns, and plenty of fuel. In 
what temperature region is most of Alberta 
(Fig. 12)? At Edmonton in Alberta the 
temperature frequently falls to 45° below 
zero. 
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Two features of the plateau region, how- 
ever, are greatly in the farmer’s favor. One is 
the Chinook winds (p. 147) that . | asence 
descend the eastern slopes of the of the Chinook 
Rockies and spread far out over wees 
the plains. In winter they melt the snow so 
rapidly that they are known as snow-eaters ; 
and they are so frequent that they allow 
snow to remain on the ground only for short 
periods. That is fortunate for the farmer, 
because the drier districts are given over to 
grazing and without such exposure of. the 
pasturage the cattle and sheep would perish. 
Owing to these winds the winters on Peace 
River in northern Alberta are far milder 
than might be expected and the springs are 
earlier. All the grains and vegetables that. 
are raised about Toronto will ripen at Dun- 
vegan in Alberta, which is more than 700 
miles farther north (Fig. 206). The influence 
of these winds diminishes, however, toward 
the east, and Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
are well beyond their reach. 

The other fact that greatly favors the 
farmer is the long period of sunlight each 
day during the summer. Sun- , seer 
light, as you know, is necessary long hours of 
to the growth of plants. Ac- me 
cordingly, when they receive it nearly eight-. 
een hours out of the twenty-four, as they 
do in midsummer in these provinces, they 
mature with astonishing speed. We have 
already seen how long hours of sunlight affect 
vegetation in Alaska (p. 170). Experiments 
have shown that many plants will grow twice 
as rapidly during an eighteen-hour day as 
during a twelve-hour day. Thus the long 
day helps to make up for the short summer 
season and the great slant of the sun’s rays. 

The four western provinces are chiefly 
engaged in the production of food and 
raw materials for manufacturing. The prin- 
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cipal products from the Prairie Provinces are 
wheat and meat. British Columbia grows 
apples extensively, and other 
fruits such as are common in 
Washington (p.141). Its supply 
of timber is vast; and the same 
can be said of its fish. Since 
1912 it has surpassed Nova Scotia in its 
fisheries. The salmon often so choke the 
small streams that they may be tossed out 
upon the banks with pitchforks. The out- 
put of coal, also, is important, surpassing 
that of all the other provinces except Nova 
Scotia. The production of these various 
commodities far exceeds their home con- 
sumption and affords large quantities for ex- 
port ; but manufacturing is little developed. 

On the other hand, our Pacific coast states 
need cheap coal badly. Lumber is becoming 
more and more expensive in the United States 
because our forests have been so depleted. 
Food of all sorts must be imported more 
and more, aS we manufacture more exten- 
sively, and our manufactured articles, such 
for example as clothing and farm machinery, 
are just the things that these provinces must 
import. Thus the conditions are very 
favorable for commerce between them and 
us, and for close friendship. In Fig. 206 
note the number of railways that connect 
the two countries. 

How the different parts of Canada are 
held together. — The populated portion of 
Canada is a narrow strip of territory some 
three thousand miles long, which falls 
naturally into several divisions, as stated on 
p.177. Even Quebec and Ontario are unlike 
in very important respects. The former, for 
example, is chiefly Catholic in religion and 
French is widely spoken, while Ontario is 
Protestant and English-speaking. How are 
districts so unlike one another held together ? 


Opportuni- 
ties for trade 
hetween these 
erovinces and 
the United 
States 
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One means is the excellent government, 
and the close relation of the entire Dominion 
to Great Britain, the mother 

: Character of 
country. The provinces are the govern- 
united much as our states are, ™°™ 
the union being called the Dominion of 
Canada, with its capital at Ottawa. What 
advantages for this purpose do you see in the 


oe ‘ : serpesaneenc ti. ‘A . see 


© Keystone View Co., Inc. 
Fig. 207. — King Street, Toronto 


In Fig. 32 note the importance of Toronto as a railway 
center; note also, on the table on p. 175, its population. 
What signs, if any, would you expect to see in Toronto 
of that city’s connection with the British Empire? 

location of Ottawa? The satisfactory ad- 
ministration of the government has been one 
reason why so many people from other coun- 
tries have migrated to Canada in recent years. 
The Prime Minister, who in many ways cor- 
responds to our President, remains in power 
only so long as his government is approved 
by the people. A Governor-General, how- 
ever, is appointed by the King of England. 
Thus Canada is a part of the British Em- 
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pire. The pride that Canadians feel in this 
relation to England was well shown by the 
remarkable way in which they responded to 
the call of the mother country in the World 
War. Another bond between the two coun- 
tries is a commercial one. Britain greatly 
needs the lumber, wheat, and other food- 
stuffs from Canada, while Canada needs 
English manufactures and English capital 
for the development of her new industries. 
To favor this trade, the tariff on goods im- 


© Publishers’ BP ip Seraice 
Fig. 208. — A grain elevator at Fort William, 
Ontario 


Locate Fort William on Fig. 206. What other port 
is near by? Where does the grain come from? Ocean 
vessels may load wheat at this elevator and carry the 
grain to Liverpool. Trace out the route on the map. 
ported from England is much less than 
that on similar goods imported from the 
UnitedStatess> “As va result; **Canadars 
trade with Great Britain is greater than 
that with any other country except the 
United States. 

The other great aid toward unity is the 
transportation routes. One of these is the 
Excellence of Water route from Fort William 
transportation to the ocean. Name and locate 
routes o.e ° 

several large cities upon it. The 
fact that fine passenger steamers as well as 
freight vessels are used upon it greatly in- 
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creases its influence in keeping the people of 
the provinces in touch and sympathy with 
one another. 

The chief means of communication, how- 
ever, is the railways, two of which extend 
across the continent, a surprising fact in view 
of the population of only about 9,400,000. 
Canada has more than 40,000 miles of rail- 
road, or more miles for each thousand of its 
inhabitants than any other country in the 
world except Australia (25,741 m.). That 
suggests the unusual energy and intelligence 
of its people. About one half of the railway 
mileage of the dominion is operated by the 
government as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways System. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is the most important privately owned 
system, connecting St. John in New Bruns- 
wick with Vancouver in British Columbia, 
and having many branch lines. Name the 
leading cities on this line from Winnipeg west- 
ward. It also controls a fleet of more than 
sixty steamships which not only operate on 
Canadian inland waters but cross the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The Hudson Bay Railway 
is under construction from the grain region to 
Port Nelson on Hudson Bay. It will shorten 
the distance to the Atlantic for the four west- 
er provinces by more than 500 miles. Mark 
out the route. The difficulty is that it can 
be used only two or three months of each 
year. Can you explain why the period is so 
short Pigixs 

In addition, the dominion has about 1,700 
miles of electric railways and is constantly 
improving its system of highways. 

Possible growth of Canada in the future. — 
Canada’s population according to the census 
of Ig0I was 5,371,000. The figures at the 
beginning of this chapter, which are based 
on the government census of 1921 and on 
reliable estimates, show a total of some- 
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what less than 9,400,000 at 9 p=. 
the present time. Howmuch _ 
arger a population can Can- 
ida support ? 

Probably little of the forest 
urea, will be denuded to per- 
Fieaieases OF iti nn agriculture 
he forest area (p.176). Yet the 
L. For forests themselves 
umbering _will bring great 
wealth. They stretch all the 
way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific (Fig. 14), sweeping 
far north around the Prairie Provinces and 
averaging 200 to 300 miles in width. What 
is «the _ prevailing. type ..of tree? ... This 
timber has only begun to be_ used; 
and as the supply decreases in the United 
States and elsewhere, its value for lumber 
and pulp wood for paper will be high. Care 
must be taken, however, in the use of these 
forests to conserve the timber, for great 


Fig. 210. — A Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading post on the shore 


of Ungava Bay 


Locate this bay on Fig. 206. Lonely trading posts like this are found 
widely scattered over the thinly settled portions of Canada. Can you find 
some on the map? To these the Indians bring their furs every spring and 
The Hudson’s Bay Fur 


Company established its first posts on the shores of Hudson Bay about 250 


summer and take in exchange money and goods. 


years ago. 
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Fig. 209. — A portion of the railway yards at Winnipeg 


Locate Winnipeg. 
Do you see any similarity in its position to that of Chicago that accounts 
for its importance in this respect? 


It is one of the greatest railway centers of Canada. 


stretches have been destroyed by fire; 
owing to the slow growth of forest trees 
caused by the shortness of the summers, it 
will take many years for a new growth of 
timber to replace this, or to attain a sufficient 
size for profitable lumbering. 

This area will also be a great fishing 
and hunting ground; for fish abound in the 
thousands of lakes left by the 9 For ashing 
Ice Sheet, and #2° "sere 
there is no other part of 
America save Alaska where 
large game is so abundant. 
Among the animals found 
here are deer, moose, bear, 
fox, wolf, wildcat, beaver, and 
mink. Furs will continue to 
be one of the important prod- 
ucts, as they always have 
been. Fur farms are now 
being established in some dis- 
tricts and there is room for 
thousands of such farms in 
the region of thin soils. 

Fig. 202 shows not only 
how rich south- 5 Wine in- 
ern Canada is in crease in min- 
mineral products, “® 
but how little of the country 


we 
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has been explored for minerals. It is prob- 
able that many other deposits will be dis- 
covered both in the southern section and 
in the far North; and in this task, the Ice 
Sheet that did so much harm to agriculture 
will be a positive benefit. By removing 
the surface soil and rock it has made it 
easier both to find and to work the valuable 
minerals that lie underneath. 


Agriculture promises to increase rapidly. 


Fig. 205 shows the area now devoted to 
Possible in- Wheat; but the more hardy 
crease in agri- orains, like oats and_ barley, 
culture, graz- 

ing, and and some vegetables can be 
manufacturing raised still farther north. Little 
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land in Canada has’ ‘thus’ far ‘been 
cultivated. The grazing industry is likely to 
be greatly expanded, and in the far North — 
north of the region of trees—hundreds of 
thousands of reindeer may find food, as 
many do to-day in Alaska (p.172). Indeed, 
steps have already been taken to herd all 
the reindeer of the North into one district 
and to breed them for food purposes. 

With increase of lumbering, mining, and 
agriculture, factories will naturally multiply, 
and thus the population will grow. One 
prominent authority expects not less than 
80,000,000 inhabitants by the end of this 
century. How does this compare with the 


more than one seventh of the arable | present population of the United States? 
2. Newfoundland 
A P P 
ry SQUARE Mites err ay Larcrst Ciry 3938 
NEWFOUNDLAND 42,700 268,000 St. John’s 41,000 
LABRADOR . 120,000 4,000 


How the location of Newfoundland has 

influenced its development. — Newfound- 

land, with Labrador territory, 

soya which is under its control, is a 

North America part of the British Empire; but 

instead of joining the Dominion of Canada 
it has been a separate dominion. 

There has been talk about its uniting with 
Canada; but its location prevents rail con- 
nection with that country and it is even a long 
distance by boat from St. John’s to any of the 
Canadian cities (Fig. 206). Estimate the 
number of miles to Halifax; to Quebec. 

Its location has also greatly influenced its 
industries and its choice of countries for 
trade. Fishing is by far its most 
important occupation, more than 
one fourth of the entire population being en- 


Its isolation 


The value of 
its fisheries 


gaged init. The reason for its prominence is 
found in the nearness of the island to noted 
fishing grounds. Many varieties of salt- 
water fish live chiefly in the shallow waters 
of the ocean rather than in the deep parts. 
Along the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador is a vast stretch of water only a few 
hundred feet in depth (Fig. 1), where cod, 
herring, and lobsters abound. Moss and 
other food for the fish are brought here by 
the icebergs from Greenland, that melt where 
they meet the warm current that sweeps by 
this coast (p. 243). These are the noted 
Grand Banks, which attracted fishermen from 
Europe hundreds of years ago and which are 
still among the best fishing grounds in the 
world. The only other prominent industry 
is the manufacture of wood pulp and paper. 
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Since Newfoundlandisnearer »¢9e> 
to Great Britain than any 
other part of North 
America, it sends 
a large proportion 
of its products there. It is 
also interesting to note that its 
trade with the United States 
exceeds that with Canada. 

Its location makes it very 
important in one other respect. 
Being the part of the conti- 
nent that extends farthest east, 
it is the best place for the 
cable and wireless stations 
that secure communication 
with Europe. 

In view of these facts, it is 
clear why nearly all the popu- 
lation is found along the southeastern coast. 
Note how many of the towns are there. 
Much of the interior is almost uninhabited. 


Its easy com- 
munication 
with Europe 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. The tem- 
perature regions of Canada. 2. How the west 
coast differs from the interior in temperature and 
rainfall. 3. The four divisions of Canada and the 
character of each. 4. Location of Montreal; Que- 
bec; Ottawa; Halifax; Toronto; Winnipeg; Cal- 
gary; Vancouver; Victoria. 5. Names and loca- 
tions of the principal provinces. 6. The chief 
products of Ontario and Quebec. 7. Of the Prairie 
Provinces. 8. Of the Maritime Provinces. 9. Of 
British Columbia. 10. Of Newfoundland. 


Problems for independent study. —1. Make a 
drawing of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence water- 
way and show the location of the canals. Locate 
the principal cities upon this waterway. 2. Why 
should not Canada have saved the enormous expense 
of building transcontinental railroads by merely run- 
ning short lines southward to connect with our trans- 
continental roads? Scribner’s, vol. 57, pp. 591- 
610. 3. Write an essay on the subject: Reasons 
for close friendship between Canada and the United 
States. Robinson, E.: Commercial Geography 
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Fig. 211.— A small tramp steamer in one of the fiords of Labrador 


Labrador has little to export. Can youtell why? This steamer is taking 
on a load of whalebone, an accumulation of many years. 
carried to Europe to be ground up for fertilizer. 
does your map show along the coast of Labrador? 


These will be 
How many settlements 


(1910), p. 252 (Rand McNally) ; Smith, J. R.: Com- 
merce and Industry, p. 309 (Henry Holt); World 
Book, vol. 2, p. 1113. 4. Canadians hope to en- 
large the canals in their great waterway so as to per- 
mit much larger vessels to reach Fort William. Do 
you see any effect this might have on Montreal? 
5. Compare the area of the different provinces of 
Canada with that of Texas. 6. What parts of 
Canada are popular as summer resorts? Why? 
Look up advertisements of railroad and steamship 
companies in newspapers or magazines, and get 
special advertising booklets if you can. 7. What 
is a “factory” in the cold region of Canada? Who 
is the “factor”? Write a letter from such a “fac- 
tory”? that you are visiting, describing the life of 
the factor to a friend in your school. 8. Debate the 
question: Resolved, that Newfoundland should be- 
come one of the provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
g. Find the reason for the many fogs off the coast of 
Newfoundland and the dangers they cause to fisher- 
men and ships. Allen, N. B.: Geographical and 
Industrial Studies: United States, pp. 290, 291 (Ginn) ; 
Huntington, E., and Cushing, S. W.: Principles of 
Human Geography, pp. 111, 232 (Wiley) ; Coe, F. E.: 
Our American Neighbors, pp. 21-25. 10. Can you 
explain the natural reason for the boundary between 
Labrador and Canada? (See Fig. 206.) 
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VII. CouNTRIES SOUTH 


NORTH AMERICA 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Country, ISLAND, OR 


Form OF GOVERNMENT 
CHIPELAGO 


Mexico Republic 
THe WEST ies 


Bahama Islands . British colony 


Cuba ; Republic 
Dominican Republic Republic 
Haiti . Republic 
Jamaica . British colony : 
Lesser Antilles Possessions of European nation’ 
PortouRicom, = - Dependency of U. S. 
Virgin Islands of the 
(Wh Se . | Dependency of U. S. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 


British Honduras British colony 


Costa Rica . Republic 
El Salvador Republic 
Guatemala . Republic 
Honduras Republic 
Nicaragua Republic 
Panama . Republic : 
Panama Canal Zone . Government possession of U. S: 
ee eee 


1. Mexico 


Questions. — 1. Compare Mexico with Texas in 
density of population. 2. Cuba is about the size 
of which one of our states? 3. Compare Porto 
Rico with Connecticut in area and population. 
4. What appears to be the form of government of 
most of the Central American countries? 5. The 
population of the Canali Zone has greatly di- 
minished. Find out why. 


The most attractive part of Mexico.— In 
most countries the largest numbers of people 
congregate in the lowlands near the ocean. 
Most large cities have such a location. Give 
several examples. Yet that is not where 
they are found in Mexico. Fig. 10 shows 
little population on either coast. Nor are 
there many inhabitants in the broad northern 
part of the country. For hundreds of years 
the densest population has been in the neigh- 
borhood of Mexico City, which is some two 
hundred miles from either ocean. This is 
by far the largest city in Mexico. Note its 


SQUARE MILES 


AREA IN PopuLATION Larcest City POPULATION 


760,300 | 14,500,000 | Mexico City . 633,000 
4,400 5 5 ,400 | Nassau 13,000 
44,200 3,568,000 | Havana . | 581,000 
19,300 1,022,000 | Santo Domingo . 35,000 
10,200 2,550,000 | Port au Prince 125,000 
4,700 927,600 | Kingston . 63,000 
4,800 1,402,000 | Port of Spain 65,000 
3,435 1,459,000 | San Juan . 89,000 
133 21,000 | St. Thomas 8,000 
8,600 48,000 | Belize 13,000 
23,000 472,000 | San José 51,000 
13,200 1,680,000 | San Salvador . 86,000 
42,400 2,454,000 | Guatemala 116,000 
46,300 740,000 | Tegucigalpa . 277,000 
49,200 650,000 | Managua . 60,000 
32,400 500,000 | Panama 67,000 
549 28,000 
population. Several of the ether leading 


cities are not far distant from it. 
some of them. 

Principal advantages of this section. — 
The principal advantage of this central 
section is its equable climate. jhe ‘tempera- 
Trace the tropic of Cancer .ture 
across Mexico. Note that it is midway 
between the most northern and the most 
southern point in the country. This fact 
is significant. But since lines showing 
latitude take no account of altitude, they 
may give a false impression regarding climate. 
In Fig. 12 one can see the temperature 
regions in which Mexico lies. Along each 
coast there is a strip of lowland from ten to 
one hundred miles wide in the region that 
is always hot. Yucatan also is low, level 
land and very warm. 

The interior of Mexico, on the other hand, is 
avast plateau. In the north,near the United 
States boundary, this plateau averages about 


Name 
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5,000 feet above sea level; but toward the 
south it rises until a little south of Mexico 
City it is about 8,000 feet. The altitude of 
Mexico City itself is about 7,400 feet, and 


many of the other cities are over 6,000 feet 
above the sea. 


This region, as Fig. 12 
shows, is in the area that is always mild. 
Do you wonder, then, that the Mexicans 
prefer the plateau to the hot lowland? 

On the eastern and western margins of the 
plateau and nearly parallel with the coast 
are mountain ranges that come together just 
south of Mexico City in very lofty peaks. 
Popocatepetl, within easy view of Mexico 
City, is 17,543 feet in height, and Mt. 
Orizaba, the highest of all, is 18,564 feet. 
Fig. 215 shows how extensive is the area 
that is at least 5,000 feet in altitude. 
Among the mountains it is of course cool, 
and the snow never fully disappears from 
the higher peaks, even though they are in 
the tropics. 

Fig. 13 shows that the rainfall on the 
plateau in the extreme north is very light, like 
that in the United States across 
the border. But toward the 
south it increases so that much of the southern 
half of the country has at least thirty inches, 
or enough for ordinary agriculture; and in 
some places where rain is lacking water for 
irrigation can be obtained from the moun- 
tains, though much less is available than in 
the United States. Here, then, is another 
explanation of the denser population of this 
region. 

Some of the lowland along the eastern 
coast has a moderate to heavy rainfall and, 
being hot, has a wet, tropical climate. The 
rainfall of Yucatan, however, is barely suffi- 
cient for agriculture, and the variety of crops 
is limited. The distribution of rain in Mex- 
ico is easily understood if one considers the 


The rain- 
fall 
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position of the country with respect to the 
belts of winds. The southern part of Mexico 
is in the belt of the northeast trades, which 
give rain only when they rise over highlands. 
Yucatan is therefore dry, while the east slope 
of the highlands is moist. Northern Mexico 


is in the horse latitude belt of calms (p. 233) 
most of the year and on this account gets 


Underwood and Underwood 
Fig. 212. — A fruit market at Cordoba, Mexico 


Cordoba is on the inner edge of the coastal lowland 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico. The fruit for sale is the 
product of a tropical region. What kinds do you see? 


little rain; but in the summer the equatorial 
rain belt shifts northward and covers much of 
Mexico. The rainy season is therefore in the 
summer, and of brief duration in the northern 
section. The rain on the southwestern coast 
comes from winds that blow landward from 
the Pacific. 

Products that Mexico might supply. — 
Variety of climate means variety in native 
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plants and agricultural products. This ad- 
vantage Mexico enjoys to an unusual degree. 
In traveling from one coast to the other, one 
experiences greater changes of temperature 
than in crossing our entire country from 
north to south. Our principal grains; the 
crops characteristic of our Southern States ; 
semi-tropical fruits ; many tropical fruits and 
trees — all these flourish in Mexico. 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 213. — A view over a part of Mexico City 


The buildings are, as you might expect, Spanish in character. 


Great quantities of food could easily be 
produced. Mexico has about one fourth of 
the area of the United States, and large sec- 
tions are very fertile. Mexico could easily 
raise enough agricultural products not only 
to supply her own needs but also to export 
large amounts to other countries. 

In addition to its agricultural possibilities, 
the Mexican plateau is one of the greatest 
mineral regions in the world. 

Difficulties in the way of production. — 
With such natural advantages, what are the 
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difficulties in the way of extensive pro-— 
duction ? 

One difficulty is the lack of education. 
Less than twenty per cent of the people are 
white. These whites speak Lack of - 
Spanish, and many of them are education 
highly educated. Some of the others, also, 
are well educated, especially in the cities. 
Mexico City shows many evidences of modern 
ideas, such, for example, as 
fine houses and public build- 
ings, good pavements, modern 
lighting, adequate water sys- 
tems, and electric railways. 
Most of the natives, however, 
are ignorant Indians or people 
of mixed blood. Spanish is the 
language of the educated, but 
among the uneducated more 
than fifty dialects are used. 
Thus the masses are divided in- 
to groups that cannot easily 
communicate with one another. 
_ Moreover, a large percent- 
age of the adults are unable 
to read. They are ignorant of 
many of the simplest facts 
about how to live and how to 
work. For instance, the houses 
have frequently only one room, 
in which the family cooks, eats, and sleeps. 
The food is of the crudest sort; men and 
women go barefoot a great deal; and one 
can still see the wooden plow, which only 
scrapes the ground, and the two-wheeled cart 
with solid wooden wheels, drawn by oxen. 

Few of the mines are worked by mod- 
ern machinery. In many of them the ore is 
raised from the shafts in rawhide buckets with 
a windlass worked by a mule, and the metal 
is separated from the ore by an old-fashioned 
process. The foreigners, of course, who have 
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investments there and the educated Mexicans 
of Spanish descent work in a very different 
fashion ; but the others make up the larger 
part of the population. Under such circum- 
stances farms and mines produce only a small 
fraction of what they ought to produce. 

A second difficulty has been an unstable 


government. Mexico is a republic, modeled 
Weakness of iter our own, having twenty- 
the govern- eight political divisions similar 


to our states and two territories, 
with Mexico City as the capital. But over 
many years there have been frequent dis- 
orders and civil war has been common. The 
government has not been strong enough at 
times to preserve order. For nearly ten 
years now there has been comparative free- 
dom from civil strife and constitutional gov- 
ernment has been in force. Asa result there 
has been great improvement in living condi- 
tions and production. 

Certain arrangements in regard to land and 
labor had interfered with progress. In our 
ae own country the public lands 
regarding land have been given to settlers in 
ae small amounts, usually 160 acres, 
or a quarter of a square mile. The owner has 
made such a farm his home, and because he 
owned it and might eventually buy more 
land, he has worked harder than he would 
otherwise have done and has been interested 
in good government, good schools, and public 
improvements. 

In Mexico a different plan had been fol- 
lowed. In the days when Spain controlled 
the land, enormous areas were granted to 
Spanish subjects for money or as a reward for 
public services. The plan of one of the larg- 
est of these estates, called the Hacienda 
Cedros, is shown in Fig. 216. Under the 
new land laws such estates will be divided 
into small farms owned by the citizens who 
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live on them. Up to 1928, 10,000,000 acres 
had been distributed among 500,000 persons. 

Labor laws for years worked hardships for 
the poor man; for they compelled one who 
was in debt to work for his creditor until 
the debt was paid. The wage received was 


-» Inc. 


© Keyston 
Fig. 214. — Printing room in a cotton mill at 
Orizaba, Mexico 


Mexico has more than 250 textile mills, most of which 
manufacture cotton goods. Some of the more modern 
mills are at Orizaba, Mexico City, and Puebla. One mill 
at Puebla has about 2,000 workers. Why is cotton worn 
more than woolen in Mexico? 
usually low; and there was little hope of im- 
proving one’s condition, even after one got 
out of debt. So the debtor spent his life in 
servitude, more or less hopeless or shiftless. 
New and progressive, if not radical, labor 
laws have now changed these conditions. 

Lack of easy means of transportation is 
a fourth serious obstacle to production. 


Mexico has only about 13,000 miles of rail- 
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Questions on Fig. 215.— 1. Contrast the railroad 
mileage in the United States with that in the coun- 
tries south of it. Explain the difference, and show 
its probable effects on the industries of these coun- 
tries. 2. In what direction do vessels go in passing 
through the Panama Canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific (see also Fig. 227)? 3. Point out the island 
on which Columbus is thought to have made his 
first landing in America. 4. Show that in the 
West Indies or in Central America south of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec one is rarely more than 
100 miles from the sea. 


way, which is about one fifth of our aver- 
age for the same area. This leaves many 
points, even in the best part of 
the country, from fifty to a 
hundred or more miles from the 
nearest railroad. Fig. 215 shows the railways, 
and you can test these distances by using the 
scale on the map. Locate the Tehuantepec 
Railway. What rea- 
son do you see for its 
special importance in 
the past ? 

Mexico has no such 
system of waterways 
for transportation of 
goods as has the 
United States. Most 
of the rivers are short, 
for they flow down 
the steep slopes of 
the plateau to the sea 
on the east and west. 
They are so swift and 


Lack of trans- 
portation 
facilities 
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coast are Vera Cruz and Tampico, both of 
which depend upon breakwaters for the 
protection of vessels. The best harbor is 
Acapulco, on the western coast; but it has 
rugged land to the east, and little commerce. 
Find each of these on the map. 

Wagon roads are as important for pros- 
perity as railroads. It is an enormous task 
to build good roads in any “new” country. 


‘In Mexico, where much of the surface is 


rough and mountainous, little work on road 
building has ever been done outside the 
cities. In consequence, people in the country 
depend largely on trails; and donkeys and 
pack horses take the place of wagons. The 
small sure-footed burro is seen everywhere, 
although he is slow and carries only light 
burdens. In the time of the Aztec Indians it 
is said that swift-running men in relays de- 
livered fish from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City, 
260 miles distant, 
within twenty-four 
hours after the fish 
had left the water. 
Three important 
highways are now 
under construction 
and a large sum of 
money has been set 
aside for other road 
projects. 

‘Without adequate 
transportation many 


15 20 


have so many rapids 
and falls that they 
are generally useless 
for navigation. 

Most of the har- 
bors, also, are poor. 
The two _ principal 
ports on the eastern 


SCALE OF MILES 
Fig. 216. — Large estate, Hacienda Cedros 


By use of the scale estimate the dimensions and area of 


this estate. The principal village consists of the Manor 
House where Cedros, the first owner, lived; a church; an 
ore mill and smelter; corrals for cattle; and adobe huts for 
the workmen. The Manor House has adobe walls four feet 
thick, and is built around a court sixty or seventy feet 
square. The rooms have tiled floors and huge hewn beams 
in the ceilings. The irrigated garden adjacent to the house 
includes forty acres and is inclosed by a wall ten feet high. 


sections cannot get 
the tools and raw ma- 
terials needed for the 
simplest industries ; 
nor can they market 
their farm and min- 
ing products easily. 
Thus both trade and 
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manufacturing are 
carried on at a dis- 
advantage. 


The leading indus- 
try is agriculture, yet 
only about one fif- 


Importance teenth of 
of agriculture the total 
and grazing ina 
1. On the area 1s 
a under cul- 
tivation. On the 


southern portion of 
the plateau, where 
the rainfall is suffi- 
cient for agriculture 


MEXICO 
CORN (maize) 
PRODUCTION 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100,000 BUSHELS 


cotton, rice, potatoes, 


tomatoes, tobacco, 
and cof- 

2. On the 
fee ; also 


slopes of the 
plateau and on 


a great the lowlands 


variety 

of fruits, such, for ex- 
ample, as the banana, 
pineapple, _ orange, 
and lemon.  For- 
eigners are develop- 
ing sugar, coffee, and 
rubber plantations ex- 
tensively on the tropi- 
cal lowlands. In 


or water for irrigation 
can be obtained from 
the mountains, wheat, 
barley, corn, and 
beans are raised. 
Corn (Fig. 217) and 
beans are the commonest foods of the in- 
habitants. Fruits, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, and grapes, are also grown. 

Two species of plants in the arid sections 
are of special importance. One is the agave, 
a kind of century plant, whose juice is made 
into pulque, the national alcoholic drink of 
the working class, and into another beverage 
called mescal. The other is the guayule, a 
scrub plant reaching a height of three or four 
feet and valuable for rubber. It is especially 
important because it is a rubber plant that 
thrives in a region where white men can live. 

Most of the vast arid section of northern 
Mexico is given up to grazing, like the land in 
some of our states across the border. In 
this region Americans are especially active, 
owning some very large estates. 

Corn and beans are common on the slopes 
and hot lowlands, as on the plateau. Other 
important lowland products are sugar cane, 


From Whe Geography of the World’s Agricuiture 

Fig. 217 
Long before Europeans reached North America corn 
was grown for food by the Indians of Mexico. 
to-day is the leading crop in Mexico. 
grown in the northern portions of the country ? 


Yucatan, henequin, 
or sisal, from which 
binding twine is 
made, is the great 
crop. This plant isa 
kind of agave, some- 
what like that raised on the plateau. Graz- 
ing is important in Yucatan. Why is agri- 
culture limited in that section? 

Twenty-four of the 31 states and territories 
contain mines, nearly all of which yield 
silver. For 4oo years the pla- Importance 
teau has been the greatest silver- of mining 
producing region in the world; and it still 
supplies nearly two fifths of the world’s 
output of that metal. The gold output 
is only one fourth as important. A great 
iron mountain near Durango, which is said 
to contain 300,000,000 tons of excellent iron 
ore, is now being mined extensively under 
the control of Americans. These mines are 
connected by rail with the railways of the 
United States. 

The only mineral of importance in the 
lowlands is oil. The principal oil districts 
are those about Tuxpam and Tampico. 
Near Tampico about 5,000,000 acres of land 


Corn 
Why is it so little 
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are held for oil purposes. The oil industry 
is a very recent development. In 1g00 only 
1,000,000 barrels were produced ; in 1923 the 
production was over 150,000,000 barrels, 
but in 1927 it had dropped to 64,000,000 
barrels. One well near Tuxpam, undoubt- 


edly the largest in the world, has produced 
as much as 160,000 barrels in a day. There 
are more than 3,000 producing wells in Mex- 
ico, most of which are under the control 


the United States will it probably go? 


of the English and Americans. During the 
World War the Tampico fields were the main 
source of supply for the British war vessels. 
Several tank steamers leave Tampico every 
day. 

Minerals make up more than two thirds of 
the exports — silver, gold, copper, and oil 
being most prominent. Not 
many products of the soil are 
exported; among the most important are 
sisal, chicle, hides, and vegetables. In fact, 
owing to the difficulties in the way of pro- 


Exports 


© ouaiehe View Co., jae 
Fig. 218. — Sisal hemp on the wharf at Progreso, Mexico 
Locate Progreso. Where does this hemp come from? To what port in 


duction the vast majority of the people are 
not producing enough materials for food, 
shelter, and clothing to enable them to live 
comfortably themselves, to say nothing of 
exporting surplus products to other countries. 

Why the United States desires friendly 
relations with Mexico. — Since the United 
States is so close at hand, it is Need of more 


naturally the principal country viaee ae 


‘with which Mexico trades. In tries 


seam 1927, aS in preceding years, 
her trade with this country 
was three times that with 
all other countries combined. 
Though we thus practically 
monopolize trade with Mexico, 
the actual amount ought to be 
far greater. We should like 
more of her metals, her cattle 
and hides, coffee and rubber. 
We are especially anxious to 
get her binding twine, for our 
farmers suffer seriously when 
there is a shortage of hemp. 
In return, since we manufac- 
ture so extensively and Mexico 
so little, we can well send her 
machinery, cotton goods, and 
furniture. Both nations will 
be much benefited as such 
exchange is increased ; this will depend upon 
a stable and friendly government in Mexico. 
From what ports in Mexico could some 
of the products be shipped? What rail- 
road routes might well be followed? What 
ports in the United States would be likely 
to be used in shipping goods by water to 
Mexico? 

The lack of education of the masses of the 
people in Mexico has often made why this is 
it difficult for them to choose their ‘fficult 
leaders intelligently or to follow them loyally 
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after they are chosen. The government of 
Mexico was in an unsettled state most of the 
time until very recent years. The lives of 
foreigners have often been in danger ; property 
which they have spent large sums in develop- 
ing has been taken away from them; and in 
many other ways they have 
been made to feel that they are 
not welcome. 

This is doubly unfortunate, 
for a backward country like 
Mexico is in great need of for- 
eign wealth to develop its re- 
sources. On the other hand, 
the rest of the world, including 
our country, needs Mexico’s 
spare products. 

In recent years there has 
been much improvement, and 
the United States now deals 
with Mexico as a friendly and 
reliable country. Neverthe- 
less, many of the people of 
each country have a lack of 
respect for those of the other 
which seriously interferes in their dealings. 
The Mexicans, like many people who live in 
and near the tropics, dislike our hurry and 
energy and feel that we may be trying to 
take advantage of them. And our own 
people have not always tried to understand 
the views and feelings of their neighbors. 
The good will and desire for codperation now 
manifested by these neighboring nations 
should result in an expanding trade and as 
peaceable a border as our northern one. 


twine. 


Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. Where 
the Tropic of Cancer crosses Mexico. 2. The 
name and location of the principal city and of 
the three main ports. 3. The location of the 
highlands and lowlands. 4. The distribution 
of rainfall. 5. The location of the temperature 
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belts. 
ucts. 

Problems for independent study.—1. Would 
you expect clothing and shelter to be more or less 
expensive in Mexico than where you live? Why? 
World Book, vol. 5, pp. 3765-3766; Herbertson, 
F.D.and A. J.: North America, pp. 217-219 (Black). 


6. Agricultural products. 7. Mineral prod- 
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Fig. 219. — A rope and twine factory in Yucatan 


In the foreground are seen coils of sisal fiber to be twisted into rope and 
Much of the sisal of Yucatan is exported in an unfinished condition 
to factories in the United States. 


2. The coal mined in Mexico is about one four- 
hundredth that mined in the United States and but 
little is imported. What does this fact tell you 
about the development of the country? What in- 
dustries would probably -be lacking? Write to 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C., for 
the pamphlets, Mexico, a Review and a Forecast, 
and Mexico, General Descriptive Data. National 
Geographic Magazine, 1919, vol. 36, pp. 307-330. 
3. Why is it generally inadvisable to farm fifty or 
a hundred miles from a railroad? 4. There has 
been some talk about a canal across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. What advantages do you see in that 
location over the Panama Canal? What disadvan- 
tages? Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. XX, pp. 668- 
670. 5. Acapulco has, perhaps, the finest harbor on 
the western coast of North America south of San 
Francisco. What is its prospect of becoming a great 
port? How does its prospect compare with that 
of Vera Cruz, whose harbor is very poor? Why? 
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World Book, vol. 5, p. 3767; New International 
Encyclopedia, vol. 15, p. 535; Winslow, I. O.: Our 
American Neighbors, p. 59 (Heath). 6. How many 
railroads lead from Mexico into the United States? 
Can one go from New York to Mexico City by rail? 
Smith, J. R.: Commerce and Industry, p. 315 (Henry 
Holt); Whitbeck, R. H.: High School Geography, 
p. 432 (Macmillan). 7. Watch for printed articles 
and talk with well-informed persons about changes 
in governmental affairs in Mexico. Does the coun- 
try appear to you to be becoming more stable? 
Justify your answer. 8. Draw an outline map of 
Mexico from memory. Insert the names of as 
many mountains, states, and cities as you can. 
9. Would it be advisable for us to make Mexico a 
part of the United States, if the Mexicans desired 
it? World Book, vol. 5, p. 3771; World’s Work, 
vol. 38, pp. 572-574. 10. What parts of the 
United States were formerly parts of Mexico? 
What traces of former Mexican occupation can 
you point out? Consult your textbook in Ameri- 
can history. 


2. West Indies 


Ownership of these islands. — Of the four 
largest islands, called the Greater Antilles, 
Cuba is an independent republic; Haiti is 
divided into two. republics, that of Haiti on 
the west side and the Dominican Republic 
on the east; Porto Rico is a possession of the 
United States; and Jamaica is a British 
colony. The other islands, or Lesser Antilles, 
are divided among various countries, espe- 
cially Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. Look these up on Fig. 215. 

Interest of the United States in the West 
Indies. — While Great Britain owns by far 
the largest number of islands among the 
West Indies, including all the Bahamas, the 
country most interested in this region and 
most influential here is the United States. 

This interest is partly military. We have 
so long a coast line facing the 
Gulf of Mexico that it is im- 
portant for us to control the entrance to the 


Our military 
interest 
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Gulf as fully as possible. Estimate, from 
the map, the length of this coast. Now that 
we have built the Panama Canal, it is also 
necessary for us to be able to protect it from 
rivals and from possible attack in case of war. 

With this aim in mind we have erected 
fortifications at the entrances of the canal; 
have purchased the rights to the Nicaragua 
route, so that the United States is the only 
nation that can dig a canal there; and have 
leased two bases in Cuba that give us 
control of the channels at the east and west 
of that island. Our ownership of Porto 
Rico gives us command of the channel 
just west of it; and our purchase from 
Denmark in 1917 of some small islands east 
of Porto Rico, now called the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, gives us an additional 
advantage. 

The chief city of the Virgin Islands, St. 
Thomas (Fig. 215), has one of the finest 
harbors in the world and lies at the point 
where two great steamship routes cross one 
another—one from Liverpool to the Panama 
Canal, and the other from New York to South 
America (see Fig. 495). It is of value both 
as a base for our navy and as a coaling 
station for our merchant vessels. Owing to 
its favorable location it has been called the 
keystone of the arch of the West Indies. 

Our other interest in the West Indies is a 
commercial one. Our nearness to these 
islands and our importance our commer- 
among nations cause their in- “al interest 
habitants to look to us for aid when serious 
difficulties arise in their finances or grave 
disorders in their government. Still more 
important, however, is our relation to them 
as the natural market for their products. 

The sameness of climate throughout the 
islands leads them all to grow similar crops 
and to import the same kinds of. articles 
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from abroad. Their foreign 
| trade, therefore, must be with 
distant lands rather than with 
“one another. On the other 

hand, we are in special need 

of tropical products, since we 
cannot grow many of them 
_ourselves. We are also a 
great manufacturing nation, 
while they must import many 
of their manufactured goods. 
For these reasons and because 
we are so near, their trade is 
mainly with us. 

Variety and quantity of prod- 
ucts from the West Indies. — 


Excellence The climate is 
of the climate 

ereeicil very favorable for 
products agriculture. Most 


of the islands are mountainous, 
some of the peaks being 8,000 
to’ 10,000. or more feet in 
height. In what temperature 
region are these _ islands? 
There is some variety of tem- 
perature, according to altitude. 
Rain is abundant in most sec- 
tions, but the rainfall is espe- 
cially heavy on the windward > 
slopes of the mountains, where 
the moist trade winds are 
forced to rise (p. 235). In 
the larger islands these winds 
are from the northeast ; in the Lesser Antilles 
they blow from the east and southeast. The 
location of the West Indies places them be- 
yond the reach of the cold north winds that 
occasionally do so much damage to the sub- 
tropical plants in our Southern States. 
Sugar is the leading product, being raised 
on most of the islands. Cuba in some years 
leads the world in its production. Yet the 
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Fig. 220. — The harbor of St. Thomas 


Until recently the city of St. Thomas was known as Charlotte Amalie. 


area there under cultivation for sugar is only 
about one tenth of what it could be. If all 
the land available were used, Quantity 

Cuba alone could undoubtedly °f sugar 

supply the world demand for sugar. In 1927 
it produced more than two and one-half 
times as much cane sugar as the United 
States and its possessions. Porto Rico, about 
one thirteenth as large as Cuba, produced in 
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that year eight times as much 
as our Southern States. The 
fact that their freedom from 
frost makes it unnecessary to 
plant new cane for each crop 


PRODUCTION 
LACH DOT REPRESENTS 6,250 TONS 
STATUTE MILES 
100 100 200 


in Havana. Every one has 
heard of the Havana cigar. 
Tobacco is one of the most 
important products of Porto 
‘Rico also; a very large 


is the greatest advantage that 
these islands enjoy over our 
country for cane-sugar production (p. 107). 
Fig. 221 shows the location and amount of 
sugar production in Cuba. See also Fig. 
489. 

The world’s supply of bananas could also 
be secured from these islands. Bananas are a 


Other agri- comparatively new article of food 
cultural and ce, : 

ierest psd the United States. Before 
ucts 1870 few Americans had ever 


seen a banana; but we now consume about 
54,000,000 bunches per year from Central and 
South America, Mexico, and these islands. 

While Brazil leads the world in the pro- 
duction of coffee, 
about one fifth of 
the world’s supply 
comes from the coun- 
tries bordering the 
Caribbean Sea. Haiti 
raises a larger quan- 
tity than any of the 
other islands, but the 
best quality comes 
from Jamaica. The 
United States is en- 
couraging the produc- 
tion of coffee in Porto 
Rico. 

Some of the best 
tobacco in the world 
comes from western 
Cuba. A_ consider- 
able portion of this 
is manufactured into 
cigars and cigarettes 
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Fig. 221 


‘number of cigarettes is man- 

ufactured there. Many 
other agricultural products are raised in these 
islands, such, for example, as pineapples, 
coconuts, and spices. Fruits and vege- 
tables are grown extensively for our winter 
market. Different kinds of wood also are 
abundant, particularly cabinet woods and 
dyewoods. 

The precious metals have been mined, 
but iron ore and copper much more exten- 
sively. Cuba is richest in ores; production 
she is now sending iron ore to °f minerals 
steel centers in Pennsylvania, and she 
is exporting considerable quantities of 
copper ‘and manga- 
nese ores also. The 
most interesting min- 
eral product of the 
West Indies, however, 
is asphalt. There is 
an entire lake of it 
on the island of 
Trinidad, near the 
coast of South Amer- 
ica. It is cut from 
this lake in large 
chunks for shipment 
abroad, especially to 
the United States, 
where it is extensively 
used for street paving 
and in the manufac- 
ture of roofing. 

While the produc- 
tion of all these com- 
modities can be 


© Unaeteood and Underwood 
Fig. 222. — A tobacco plantation near Havana 
Note the banana trees in the background. 
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greatly increased, this is likely 
to come about slowly. Every 
Difficulties region has its 
in the way drawbacks, and 
Fee ot those hindering 
production in these islands are 
numerous. The heat is steady 
and oppressive, in spite of the 
moderating influence of the 
ocean; tropical diseases are 
always threatening; there are 
many insect pests; violent 
storms and hurricanes are fre- 
quent; destructive  earth- 
quakes are not infrequent; 
and, worst of all, a majority 


of the people are densely Locate Trinidad. The asphalt is dug from a lake of asphalt the surface of 
ignorant. Yet the demand _ which is hard enough to support even a light railroad. Beneath the crusted 


; B surface is the thick liquid asphalt, which hardens slowly as the hard surface 
for West Indian products is _ js removed. 


bound to increase, and prog- 
ress, even though slow, is therefore assured. | between these islands and the United States 
Our close relations with these islands. — | is the ease with which commerce between the 
One fact which encourages close relations | two can be carried on. It is an easy voyage 
: from our eastern ports to 
Havana, by far the largest 
city in all the islands; indeed, 
the trip can be made almost 
entirely by land, since trains 
run southward all the way to 
Key West in Florida (Fig. 
215). Estimate the distance 
from there to Havana. Note 
how directly south from New 
York the West Indies _ lie. 
Estimate the distance from 
New York to Kingston in 
Jamaica; to San Juan in Porto 
Rico. Most of the harbors of 
the larger cities are excellent, 
and in some of the islands 
within recent years there has 
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Fig. 223. — Digging asphalt on the island of Trinidad 


Fig. 224. — A wharf on the water front at Havana 


What are the principal exports and imports of Cuba? Most of them pass : : 
Y through Havana. been much improvement in 
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Rigs 225-—— A portion of the city and harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico 


the highways and railroads. The United 
States has brought about a great improve- 
ment in the transportation facilities in Porto 
Rico, and has exerted a good influence in 
this respect over Cuba; and Jamaica, which 
supplies us with large quantities of tropical 
fruit, is well provided with roads and rail- 
ways. 


Facts to be especiaily well fixed. — 1. The names 
and location of the four largest islands. 2. Why 
the United States is especially interested in the 
Caribbean region. 3. The leading products of the 
islands. 4. Location of Havana; Santiago; King- 
ston; San Juan; Ponce; San Domingo; Port au 
Prince ; Port of Spain. 

Problems for independent study.— 1. The Carib- 


bean Sea is sometimes called the American Mediter- | 


ranean. To what extent is this a fitting name? 
Huntington, E., and Cushing, S. W.: Principles of 
Human Geography, p. 61 (Wiley); Trotter, S.: 
Geography of Commerce, pp. 200-203 (Macmillan). 
2. Do you think that it would be advisable for a 
young man or woman from the United States to go 
to one of these islands to live? Why? National 
Geographic Magazine, 1920, vol. 38, pp. 1-30; 
Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: 
North America, rev. ed., Chapter XXII (Macmillan). 
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» 3. The plantation method of farm- 
ing is in some ways preferable to 
the method common in the United 
States by which a farmer cares 
for a small farm with but little 
help. Why? 4. Inthe West In- 
dies the demand for manufactured 
goods from the United States is far 
less than it would probably be from 
the same number of people liv- 
ing in a temperate climate. Why? 
5. Columbus, when he discovered 
America, landed on one of the 
Bahama Islands. Can you explain 
how he happened to reach this lati- 
tude? 6. What advantages and 
what disadvantages do you see in 
these islands as winter resorts? 
7. The Bermuda Islands lie far to 
the east of South Carolina. Find 
out what their attractions are. Mill, H. R.: Inter- 
national Geography, pp. 708-709 (Appieton) ; Cham- 
berlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: North 
America, revised, Chapter XXII. 
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3. Central America 


Similarity of conditions to those in Mex- 
ico. — There is a striking similarity between 
conditions in these countries and those in 
the southern portion of Mexico. The moun- 
tains of Mexico extend on through Cen- 
tral America; and while all these countries 
lie in the tropics, the inhabitants avoid the 
extreme heat by locating their homes mainly 
on the highlands, as in Mexico. This places 
most of them near the Pacific coast. In 
Fig. 10 note how few people are found 
on the lowlands along the Gulf coast. 

The northeast trade winds bring a heavy 
rainfall, especially along the east coast and 
on the eastern mountain slopes. At one 
point near the boundary between Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica there is on the average 100 
inches of rainfall in a year. Compare that 
with the rainfall in your own state. Natu- 
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rally the vegetation is luxuriant. The dense 
tropical forests that occupy a large part of 
the land contain mahogany, rosewood, log- 
wood, and other valuable cabinet and dye- 
woods. The agricultural products, also, are 
similar to those in southern Mexico; and 
minerals are likewise abundant. 

As in Mexico, however, the mass of the 
people are ignorant, the governments have 
been weak, and means of 
transportation are poor. 

Attempts at a union of these 
countries. — Although the area 
of all Central America is 
smaller than that of Texas, it 
contains more political divi- 
sions than all the rest of the 
mainland of North America. 
Note their names and _loca- 
tions on Fig. 215. How many 
are there? 

British Honduras is a British 
colony, and the Panama Canal 
Zone belongs to the United 
States. One might suppose 
that the others — all of which 
are republics— would be eager 
to form a union like our own. 
Indeed, such a union did exist 
from 1821 to 1845. Yet it 
was discontinued, because the various states 
could not agree with one another. No new 
plan for union will probably be successful. 
The extent of their isolation from one 
another is surprising. There is not now 
a single railroad crossing the boundary 
from one of these countries into another. 
Naturally, they have found it difficult to 
understand or trust one another, and wars 
have therefore frequently occurred. 

The questions of chief interest to us in 
this region. — Our chief interest in Central 


The oxcart is a symbol of undeveloped land transportation. 
few railroads in Central America. 
few and poor except near a few cities. 
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America concerns the Panama Canal. 
did we want the canal? 
is it to Central America? 
Plans for a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama began to be considered more than 
400 years ago. The need was The ndekeie 
felt keenly when the Spanish canal across 
transported treasure from Peru ‘¢ isthmus 


across the isthmus on mules. 


Why 
And of what value 


As many as_ 


Fig. 226. —A typical oxcart in Central America 


There are 
Trace them on your map. Highways are 


2,000 mules were used at a time for that pur- 
pose. It was again felt to be a very pressing 
need when people had to travel to California 
by way of Central America at the time of the 
gold rush of 1849. This need was felt still 
more at the time of our war with Spain in 1898, 
when merchant vessels and warships had to 
pass all the way around South America in 
order to go from one of our coasts to the other. 
The belief finally became general that we, 
ourselves, must build the canal, no matter 
how much labor and money it might cost, 
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Fig. 227. — The Panama Canal Zone 


The site selected is near the narrowest part 
of the isthmus. Measure the length of this 


The site strip on Fig. 227. This district 
selected is known as the Panama Canal 
Zone. It is leased from Panama by our 


government and is fully under the control of 
the United States, with some exceptions in 
the case of the cities of Colon and Panama. 
Locate these (Fig. 215). 

One of the greatest difficulties in building 
the canal was the menace to health in the 
wet, tropical climate, particularly 
danger from the plague, malaria, 
and yellow fever. Accordingly, 
the first great step in the task was to extermi- 
nate as completely as possible animals that 
spread pestilence, such as rats, fleas, and 
mosquitoes ; to make the buildings rat proof ; 
to provide good drinking water ; and to make 


Some of the 
difficulties 
that were met 
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other conditions sanitary. Panama City 
and Colon had long ranked among the worst 
pestholes in the world, and it had been sup- 
posed that such conditions were unavoidable 
in that: climate. But they were soon 
made as healthful as many of our own 
cities. 

Another difficulty consisted in the fact 
that it was necessary to cut through the 
Cordilleran Highland, which, though only 
about 400 feet high at this point, presented 
a serious obstacle. This was overcome 
partly by a deep cut and partly by so con- 
structing the canal that all vessels are lifted 
eighty-five feet above the level of the sea in 
passing through it. This required enormous 
locks near each end, which were very difficult 
to construct. 

The canal was completed in 1914, hav- 
ing been built in ten years at a total cost 
of $367,000,000. The greatest Benefits of 
single advantage to the United the canal 
States is, probably, the fact that the distance. 
by water between our eastern and western 
coasts is tremendously reduced ; for example, 
that between New York City and San Fran- 
cisco is reduced to 6,060 miles, which is con- 
siderably less than one half the former dis- 
tance. The distance from New York to 
the west coast of South America is, likewise, 
greatly reduced; for that coast can now be 
reached by sailing almost directly south from 
New York, instead of going around South 
America and coming up on the west side. 
Trace this course. Make a rough estimate 
of the distance saved in going from San Fran- 
cisco to Liverpool (use a globe). 

The influence on Central America itself 
is marked. The highlands there, on which 
the majority of the inhabitants live, are near 
the west coast. Most goods that are exported 
or imported must be taken to the Pacific coast, 
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for in all these countries there 
are only three railroads that 
run from ocean to ocean, and 
wagon roads are few. . For- 
merly such goods were usually 
shipped around Cape Horn. 

The extent to which the 
canal is used is shown in the 
following table: 


Vessels passing through the 
Panama Canal, whether east or 
west bound, in year ending June 
30, 1927: 5,475. 

Tons of cargo, 27,748,000. 

Nationality of most of the ves- 
sels: American, 2,685; British, 
1,351; Norwegian, 265; German, 
212; Japanese, 165; French, 116; 
Swedish, 106; Dutch, 105. 
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Fig. 228. — The Gatun locks of the Panama Canal 
Locate these locks in Fig. 227. 


At this point vessels bound for the Pacific 


are elevated from the level of the Caribbean Sea to that of Gatun Lake, 


Prospect of progress in Cen- 
tral America.— When the 
number of inhabitants of the 
Central American countries is 
compared with their area (p. 
190), it is seen that their population is sparse. 
For example, Nicaragua, which is larger than 
Pennsylvania, has less than one fifteenth the 
population. With better education, better 
government, better roads, and other im- 
provements, they could support many times 
their present number. 

Among the principal natural drawbacks are 
the facts that the surface is very mountain- 
ous and that the region is subject to erup- 
tions of volcanoes and violent earthquakes. 
Nothing, of course, can be done to overcome 
these; but it is reasonable to expect im- 
provements in education, government, and 
transportation. 

The chief export at present is bananas; 
coffee ranks next. Cacao, con- 
sisting of the dried seeds of a 
tree grown in these countries, is also an impor- 


In increased 
population 


In increased 
production 


eighty-five feet higher. 
passing through these locks, vessels are moved by electric locomotives on 
the tracks beside them. 


How many locks appear in the picture? While 


tant export, for from it chocolate and cocoa 
are made. Many foreigners have invested 
in plantations in these countries, on which 
bananas, coffee, sugar, cacao, rubber, and 
cotton are grown. Yet they have made only 
a beginning. The quantity of all these prod- 
ucts could be very greatly increased; and, 
since there is a pressing need of each, the 
service of Central America in helping to 
feed the world will undoubtedly be multi- 
plied many times. 

The success of our experiment in sanita- 
tion in the Canal Zone has proved that it is 
possible to make even these trop- In better 
ical lowlands healthful. This is government 
an extremely important discovery for Central 
America. The example of stable government 
in their midst, as furnished by the United 
States in the Canal Zone, is also sure to 
have a steadying influence. Costa Rica has 
already shown much ability for self-govern- 
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ment, and largely for that reason has at- 
tracted much foreign capital. Nicaragua is 
beginning to appreciate the importance of 
education. The industries that the foreigners 
are helping to establish in all these countries, 
together with the ideas and habits that they 
are encouraging, are other helpful influences. 


Can you suggest how this apparatus works? 


With all these examples before them, with 
the other advantages brought by the canal, 
and with their natural resources, the Central 
American states seem likely to make rapid 
progress. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The tem- 
perature regions and the distribution of rainfall. 
2. The names and locations of the eight political 
divisions. 3. The mainproducts. 4. Leading facts 
about the surface. 5. About the distribution of 
population. 6. Location and importance of the fol- 
lowing: Panama Canal; Panama City; Colon; 
Gatun Lake; Gaillard Cut; Chagres River. See 
Hig..237. 

Problems for independent study. —1. It is far 
more difficult to build and to keep up wagon roads 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 
Fig. 229. — Unloading bananas at New Orleans 
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in Central America than in the United States. 
Why? Carpenter, F. G.: North America (1922), 
p- 471 (American Book). 2. The climate of Cen- 
tral America is “so good to man that it spoils him.” 
How can. that be? 3. There has been some 
discussion of a through railroad from Buenos 
Aires to New York City. How might such a road 
benefit Central America? 4. Corrupt political 
leaders in Central America have 
opposed such a road. What rea- 
sons can you imagine for such 
opposition? 5. Some of the cities 
in Central America have been 
destroyed several times by earth- 
quakes. Find examples. How 
must such a danger influence the 
construction of buildings? Her- 
bertson, F. D. and A. J.: Descrip- 
tive Geography, Central and South 
America, pp. 38-39 (Black); Coe, 
F. E.: Our American Neighbors, 
p. 206. 6. How many of these 
countries are larger than Ohio? 
How do they compare with Ohio 
in population? 7. There was for- 
merly much talk of locating the 
canal in Nicaragua. Locate the 
proposed Nicaragua route and 
find the arguments both for and 
against it. George, M. M.: A 
Little Journey to Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, pp. 51-53; Coe, F. E.: Our Ameri- 
can Neighbors, p. 207. 
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VIII. Review or NortH AMERICA 


I. Extent of our Natural Resources 


Comparison of the United States with other 
countries of North America in area, popula- 
tion, and location.—In spite of its vast 
area our country, even including Alaska, is 
not the largest on the continent. What 
other country has a greater area, and how 
much greater is it? How does our country 
compare in size with Mexico? In popula- 
tion, however, the United States is by far 
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the largest. How many inhabitants has it? 
How many has Canada? Mexico? Central 
America? What is the population of the 
entire continent ? 


Why has the United States so far sur- 
What 


passed the others in population? 
section of Canada is unsuited 
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Canada are two of the very few countries 
in the world that raise more wheat than they 
consume. In Fig. 205 note the amount 
grown in Canada. What explanations can 
you give for the location of our principal 
wheat sections (p. 65) ? 


to agriculture on account of 
the cold (Fig. 12)? What 
sections of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America have been of 
little value because of the 
heat? Our climate, on the 
other hand, is temperate. 
What is the latitude of south- 
ern Florida? Of the north- 
ern boundary of Minnesota? 
Beyond question we occupy the 
most desirable part of the con- 
tinent ; and it is largely because 


the climate is so favorable to 
various industries that our 
population is so great. State the character 
of the summers and winters in different parts 
of the United States as indicated in Fig. 12. 

The sources and quantities of our principal 
raw materials.— Where are our principal 
raw materials for food, clothing, and shelter 
produced? Are they ample to meet our 
needs even in the distant future? 

Our greatest food crop is corn. Name the 
states in the Corn Belt (Fig. 70). In what 
other section of the continent 
foods is corn extensively raised (p. 
96)? How do the four groups of states 
compare in corn production? How do you 
account for the differences? About how 
many bushels does the United States 
produce per year (p. 65)? 


Of our raw 


How many bushels of wheat do we pro- 
duce (p. 65)? The United States and 


From The Fourteenth Census of the U. S. 


Fig. 230. — Swine, 1920 


In what sections of the country are hogs 
extensively raised (Fig. 230)? How do you 
account for their leadership (p. 71)? 


Cattle are far more widely distributed than 
hogs, as can be seen by comparing Fig. 73 
with Fig. 230. Why should that be? What are 
the leading cattle-producing districts? Can 
you suggest reasons for their prominence? 
Fig. 231 shows the distribution of dairy 
products. Why do certain parts of our 
country surpass the others in this industry? 


Fig. 166 shows where our sheep are raised. 
Why are there so many more in the West 
than in other sections (p. 146) ? 


What kinds of fruit are abundant in the 
Northeastern States (p. 56)? In the South 
(p. 97)? In the West (pp. 140 and 153)? 
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What fruits are especially common near the 
Great Lakes? Why do they thrive there? 
What fruits are grown chiefly in Florida and 
California (pp. tog and 141)? From what 
region are most of our bananas obtained 
(pp. 202 and 207)? 


From what two agricultural products is 
most of our sugar manufactured? Which 
state is most noted for sugar cane? What 


From The Fourteenth Census of the U.S. 
Fig. 231.— Value of Dairy Products, 1919 
One dot = $250,000 


advantages has it for that crop (p. 106)? 
What states grow the most sugar beets 
(p. 143)? How does the amount of cane 
sugar grown within the United States com- 
pare with that of beet sugar (p. 108)? 
Which of our outlying possessions produces 
large quantities of sugar (p. 174)? What 
other North American country produces 
vastly more sugar than the United States 
(p. 202)? What is the prospect for an in- 
crease of cane sugar in the South (p. 107)? 


In which of our states is rice grown 
(pp. 108 and 140)? What peculiar advan- 
tages have our Southern States for the 
growth of rice (p. 107)? What prospect is 
there for a great increase in the amount 
raised ? 


Where are oysters most abundant (p. 57)? 
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Salmon (pp. 157 and 169)? Where are 
cod principally caught? In what regions 
to the north of us is fishing the chief occu- 
pation (pp. 169 and 188)? Why? 


What fixes the limits of the Cotton Belt? 
What other section of the United States has 
recently begun to raise cotton of our raw 
(p. 141)? The amount of cotton materials for 

: clothing 
grown by us each year is about 
14,000,000 bales, which is more than half of 
the world’s supply. 


Our leather and wool come mainly from 
cattle and sheep. From what states, there- 
fore, must leather come? Wool? Where are 
both chiefly used in manufacturing (p. 45) ? 
The other two chief materials used in mak- 
ing clothing are silk and linen; but we pro- 
duce practically no raw material*for either of 
these. We raise some flax, the plant from 
the fiber of which linen is made; but the 
fiber is not used by us, the flax being grown 
for the linseed oil that is manufactured from 
the seed. 


The principal forest areas of the United 
States are indicated in Fig. 14. Where are 
the hardwoods chiefly found? o¢ our iumber 
The soft woods? Make as full supply 
a list as you can of the trees of each kind. 
What facts can you recall about the extent 
of the lumbering industry in the South 
(p. 116)? In the West (p. 156)? What 
section of the country must be our main 
source of lumber in the near future (p. 156) ? 
Upon what other country have we already 
begun to be partially dependent for our 
lumber supply (p. 92)? Locate the two 
chief forest areas in that country (pp. 176 
and 181). 
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While gold and silver are called the precious 
metals, the metal that is most useful and 
therefore most important is iron. 
Give some idea of the extent of 
its use. There is one state that far sur- 
passes all the others in its output of iron ore. 
Which one is it (p. 82)? In what other 
states is iron ore mined (Fig. 4)? What 
would be some of the consequences if the 
mines in Minnesota were to become ex- 
hausted? What regions would be seriously 
affected in manufacturing? What other 
North American countries contain deposits 
of iron ore that rival those in the United 
States? Locate their chief deposits more 
accurately (pp. 197 and 202). 


Of our metals 


The metal next in importance to iron is 
copper. Which states produce copper ex- 
tensively (Fig. 153)? Which of these states 
seems to you most favorably located for 
shipping the copper to manufacturing dis- 
tricts? Why? What outlying territory of 


the United States produces copper (p. 170) ? 


In Fig. 152 locate the sections in which 
gold and silver are mined. What outlying 
territory of the United States produces gold 
(p. 169)? What other countries in North 
America produce silver (pp. 179 and 197) ? 


In which of our states are lead and zinc 
mined extensively (Fig. 153 and p. 82)? 


Our sources and quantity of power for 
manufacturing. — Many raw materials are 
useless without power for manufacturing. 
How extensive is our supply of such power? 

Our principal fuel is coal. One state 
produces considerably more than one third 
of all the coal mined. Which one is it? 
How much does it mine per year? How 
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many tons of coal, per person, are mined in 
the United States each year? 

Fig. 4 shows the distribution of the coal 
beds. What sections of the country are 
well provided with them? What sections 
are poorly provided? 


Another valuable fuel is oil. In what 
sections is it found in large quantities (Fig. 
30)? In what section is it extensively used 
for locomotives and in factories (p. 150)? 
What other kinds of engines make very ex- 
tensive use of oil products for power? 


A third important source of power is water 
in motion, often called white coal. Why is 
that a fitting name? How did the Ice Sheet 
affect our supply of water power (p. 10)? 
Which states have thus far most benefited 
from these effects (p. 34)? What rivers 
can you name whose falls produce a great 
amount of power for manufacturing? How 
does it happen that many irrigation plants 
in the West are also important as power 
plants (p. 138)? What important source of 
power do.we share with a neighboring coun- 
try (p. 34)? 

Extent of manufacturing and location of 
leading kinds. — With raw materials and 
power so abundant, our opportunities for 
manufacturing are almost unlimited. How 
full a use are we making of these oppor- 
tunities ? : 

Our greatest manufacturing industry is 
the production of iron and steel and articles 
made from them. The greatest center of 
this industry is Pittsburgh, for reasons which 
you may recall (p. 42). Almost all the 
large cities in the Northeastern States are 
engaged in some forms of this industry; 
but they vary according to their peculiar 
advantages. For example, New England 
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produces very different goods from those of 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states. Ex- 
plain what they are and account for the 
differences. The cities in northern and 
eastern Ohio closely resemble Pittsburgh in 
the nature of their iron and steel products. 
Why should they? Why are Chicago and 
Gary likewise noted as centers of iron and 
steel manufacture? What city in the South 
is most noted for the same industry (p. 120) ? 
What peculiar advantages does it enjoy 
even over Pittsburgh? In what section of 
Canada is the iron and steel industry im- 


portant (p. 177)? 


In the North Central States, which excel 
the others in food products, four kinds of 
manufacturing are highly developed. One 
is the manufacture of flour. What flour 
centers can you name there (pp. 76 and 
84)? Another is the preparation of meat. 
What cities rival one another for leadership in 
that occupation? Name several other cities 
that are also noted packing centers. A 
third important industry in the Middle West 
is the manufacture of farm implements. In 
what city is such manufacture most exten- 
sive? Why have Detroit and Indianapolis 
become leading cities for the manufacture of 
automobiles ? 


Two sections of our country now rival 
each other in the production of cotton goods. 
What are they? Fig. 134 shows the cotton 
mills both in the South and in New England. 
How do they compare in number? This 
map was made several years ago from 
government statistics compiled at the last 
decennial census. Since that time the num- 
ber of mills in the South has greatly increased. 


Woolen and leather goods are manu- 
factured in many sections of the country, 


| great importance. 
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but New England surpasses all the others 
in these industries. What are its advantages 
and disadvantages for such work (p. 45)? 


While we produce no raw silk, nevertheless 
we lead the world in silk manufacture. Pater- 
son, in New Jersey, is our leading center for 
that industry. Rayon is a new textile of 
What is it? What kinds 
of manufacturing are prominent in the West 
(p. 149)? 

Importance and extent of our transporta- 
tion routes. — Since the different sections 
of our country are very dependent upon one 
another, there is an enormous demand for 
means of transportation. Without our 
highly developed transportation systems 
our whole plan of living would have to be 
modified. 

Our waterways are very extensive, as 
indicated in Fig. 11, there being in all about 
25,000 miles of navigable water routes. 
Name some of the more important. Which 
portion of the country is least supplied? 
There is one waterway that is far more 
important than any of the others (p. 73). 
Describe it and state the reasons for its 
special importance. 

The railroads greatly surpass the waterways 
in the quantity of freight carried, as is sug- 
gested by the fact that the mileage is about 
250,000. How does that compare with the 
mileage of water routes? The extent of 
their traffic and some of the principal goods 
that they carry are indicated in Fig. 232. The 
chief railroads over which traffic passes on its 
way from the Middle West to the Pacific coast 
are called transcontinental railroads. How 
many do you find on this map? Note that 
on the lower side of each line are named 
some of the things that are hauled westward, 
while above the line are some that go east. 
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work most successfully. Thus 45 per cent 
of our population live in the country and 
55 per cent in the cities or towns containing 
| 2,500 or more persons. 


Name from memory 


the ten largest cities in order of size and 
compare the list with that in the Appendix to 


see how nearly correct it is. 
'examples how very dependent city and 


if 


Show by several 


country people are upon each other. 


third stage. 


The more advanced nations of the earth 
have usually passed through two stages of 
growth, or of civilization, and are now in the 
In newly settled lands men 


have depended mainly upon hunting and 


fishing for food and clothing. We call 
them pioneers, and the stage of civilization 
which they represent, the pioneer stage. 
Gradually, as new settlers have arrived, 
agriculture has been taken up, and the agri- 
cultural stage has been reached when this 
has become the chief industry. The third 
or manufacturing stage arrives when manu- 
facturing has been so extensively developed 
that it forms the chief occupation of the popu- 
lation. Our country is now in this stage. 
How much farther our manufacturing will 
develop remains to be seen. We still pro- 
duce more from the soil than we consume, 
but not such an excess as formerly. As our 
population grows and the number engaged in 
manufacturing increases, we may find our- 
selves dependent upon other parts of the 
world for a large part of our food, just as 
some of the nations of Europe now are. 


2. The Conservation of our Resources 


Our obligation not to waste our resources.— 
The consumption of our resources has, 
in general, increased at an as- 
tonishing rate during the last 
twenty years. The following 
table shows the extent of our production 


The increas- 
ing demands 
made on our 
resources 
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of a few raw materials in some years of this 
period. Observe that, with the single ex- 
ception of lumber, these figures have in- 
creased with alarming rapidity. How do you 
account for the decrease in lumber pro- 
duction ? 


1900 1910 1920 


Wheat —_|602,708,000 bu. 635,121,000 bu. 833,027,000 bu. 


Lumber |34,780,513,000 bd. ft.| 40,018,000,000 bd. ft.| 33,799,000,000 bd. ft. 
Coal 211,810,000 T. 501,595,960 T. 658,264,760 T. 

Tron ore [30,859,000 T. 63,716,800 T. 77,594,720 T. 

Copper  |303,058 T. 540,080 T. 604,530 T. 
Petroleum|63,621,000 bbl. 209,557,000 bbl. 442,929,000 bbl. 


Thus we are making enormous demands 
on our soil, our forests, and our mines. No 
country has ever before consumed its natural 
resources at such a rate. We average nearly 
five acres of improved land to each one of our 
inhabitants, while some foreign countries 
average less than one acre. On that account 
we are able to supply ourselves far more 
liberally with food than many other coun- 
tries. And our supply of other materials 
is correspondingly greater than theirs. 

But what about the distant future? We 
are one of the very young nations of the 
earth and our population is only a small 
part of what it may become. In 1890 our 
inhabitants numbered only 62,948,000; in 
1900, 75,995,000; iN IQIO0, 91,972,000; and 
in 1920, 105,711,000. The 1928 estimate is 
120,013,000. At this rate we shall have 
at least 150,000,000 by 1950 and a century 
after that possibly several hundred million. 
Will there then be ample resources for so 
many people? 

There was a time when our resources 
seemed to have no bounds. The immigrants 
coming here from the small why we are 
countries of Europe were greatly "oder obliga- 
impressed with the bigness of saving 
our territory. Its forests seemed limitless 
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and its farm lands equally vast. Some forty 
or fifty years ago the children in our schools 
were singing, ‘“‘ Uncle Sam is rich enough 
to give us all a farm.” Many have had 
a similar feeling about our supply of coal 
and of minerals. 

Yet none of these treasures is by any 
means inexhaustible. Should their consump- 


tion continue at the ever increasing rate of. 


the last twenty years, it will be only a few 
decades at the most before some of them will 
be exhausted. Thoughtful people have for 
a long time been pointing out this danger, 
but not until about the year 1908 did interest 
in the subject begin to be general. In that 
year a large number of public men met for a 
conference on the matter, and a National 
Conservation Commission was appointed to 
make an inventory of our resources. Since 
then many people have come to realize that 
our resources are very definitely limited and 
that they must be protected from exhaustion 
with the greatest possible care. 

The soil, forests, coal, ores, and oil are 
valuable properties that we have a right to 
use ; but we have no excuse for extravagance 
or wastefulness in their use. They belong in 
part to future generations and must be con- 
served in part for them, being held by us in 
trust. How long a time it took to form our 
coal you can, no doubt, recall (p. 5). Our 
other minerals have likewise required thou- 
sands of years to be collected in beds and 
veins; and the production of soil is also the 
result of ages of change. Even our forests 
represent generations of growth, and some of 
those that we most prize are hundreds of years 
old; indeed, a few of the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia have been growing since before the 
time of Christ. If, therefore, these treasures 
are extravagantly used by us and exhausted 
there is no way of making good the loss. 
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In that case future generations will be de- 
prived of their rightful inheritance because 
we have been grossly selfish and untrue. to 
a trust. 

How we have been meeting this obliga- 
tion. — How have we been meeting this 
obligation? First, how have we been meet- 
ing it in regard to the soil? 

We have been very careless in two ways. 
In the first place we have neglected to main- 
tain the fertility of the land. In 
some of the Southern States 
phosphates have been exten- 
sively used.’ Recall the states ‘ fertilize it 
that produce large amounts of it (p. 112). 
In many localities barn manures and other 
fertilizers have been spread upon the fields 
in large amounts. But a great many 
farmers have developed bad habits, owing 
partly to the supposed abundance of land. 
They have grown crops year after year with- 
out using fertilizers until the soil has be- 
come too sterile to produce good crops; 
then they have moved away to new lands 
farther west. A good many farms in the 
East have been abandoned partly on this 
account. Many other farmers have not 
fully understood that fields can be starved 
as truly as animals can be, and have gone 
on raising smaller and smaller crops each 
year, until they can scarcely make a living. 
Often the methods of agriculture have con- 
tributed directly to the exhaustion of the 
soil, for many farms in the South, for ex- 
ample (p. 111), have raised one crop for 
long periods of years until the soil has 
become very much exhausted. In every 
part of our country there are now great 
numbers of fields that are suffering from lack 
of fertilization. 

The other mistake is even worse, for 
it has led to the complete destruction and 


Our careless- 
ness in regard 
to the soil 


1. Our failure 


| 
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loss of quantities of soil. It is the work of 
running water to carry away anything loose 
that it can find, and loose soil 
is its chief burden. How it does 
its work you can see on any 
roadside or hillside. If grass or 
forest or other vegetable growth covers the 
ground, the decaying matter, consisting of 
leaves and rotting wood, acts as a sponge 
to absorb much of the water, or at least 
delays its flow over the surface, and the 
roots, gripping the soil firmly, hold it in its 
place. Where, however, there is little or no 


| 2. Our failure 
to protect it 

_ from damage 

' by water 


vegetation, the running water is fearfully 


destructive. The newspapers often tell of 
disastrous washouts along the railroads in 
the arid regions of the West; and, no doubt, 
many readers wonder how there can be such 
destructive floods where there is so little rain. 


The explanation is simple enough. While the 


storms there are few, the rainfall at any one 
time may be so heavy that the water collects 
rapidly, and there is little vegetation to check 
its flow. Consequently, small rivers soon 
form that tear off and carry away the soil, 
wash out stretches of railroad, and cut up 
the ground so badly into furrows and gullies 
that it is almost impassable. Such lands 
are often named bad lands partly because 
the rains have made them useless; they are 
found in many arid districts in the West. 

In many parts of our country men have 
directly aided this action of the water by 
their treatment of the land. They have cut 
away forests on the steep mountain slopes 
and hillsides, and then in many cases have 
plowed the land for crops. The crops 
that they have raised, too, like cotton and 
corn, have required that the fields be kept 
as “clean” as possible during the growing 
season, and year after year have left the soil 
bare and exposed during the winter. In 
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such places there is nothing to check the col- 
lection and flow of water. In consequence 
the spring floods are higher than they used 
to be; the rushing waters have washed away 
much of the soil from many of the steeper 
slopes, and have so cut up many of the more 
level sections by gullies or so covered them 
up with sand and gravel brought down from 
higher levels that hundreds of acres of land 
are nearly useless. See if you can find any 


Fig. 234.—A productive field destroyed by erosion, 
Tennessee 


Through careless tillage the water after heavy rains 
began to cut small gullies in this field. Nothing was done 
to check erosion, and this is the result. 


such ruined land in your neighborhood (Fig. 
234). Millions of tons of the finest soil — 
which is the most valuable of our resources 
—are thus carried away every year by 
running water and completely lost. 

Have we protected our forests? While 
wood is not so valuable as soil, we could 
hardly do without it. The Es- pacer ee 
kimos value it almost as we do ness in regard 
the precious metals, and if we ‘ the forests 
were deprived of it as they are we should soon 
come to regard it as they do. 

One difficulty here, again, is that the early 
settlers fell into bad habits in their treatment 
of the forests; and these habits have con- 
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tinued more or less down to the present 
time. Wanting to till the soil and believ- 
ing that the best farm lands were those that 
produced the broad leaved trees, they cleared 
away the timber from these lands. That 
was so big a task that they came to re- 
gard the oaks and hickories and beeches 
and walnuts as worse than a nuisance; 
they regarded them as real enemies that 
ought to be destroyed as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible. The amount of lumber 
that they needed for building and other 
purposes was so small, compared with the 
quantity of timber about them, that there 
was no influence to check such ruthless- 
ness. So they cut down magnificent trees, 
dragged the logs into piles, and burned 
them. Even destructive forest fires, pro- 
vided only trees were burned, were often 
welcome. 

Many persons have only partially re- 
covered from this inherited feeling toward 
trees. Others who have not cherished it 
have nevertheless imagined that our forests 
were practically inexhaustible. On that 
account they have cut away trees freely and 
have made any use of them that they wished. 
For example, in order to obtain naval stores 
(p. 116), they have tapped the hard pines 
over vast areas in the South in ways that 
have usually killed them within five years, 
although other methods could have been 
followed which would have allowed a much 
longer life. 

Meanwhile our just demands for lumber 
have been increasing at an astonishing rate. 
In consequence of all these influences working 
together, we are now using from seven to 
ten times as much wood per person as the 
wealthiest nations of Europe; and our 
timber is being consumed at least three times 
as fast as it is being produced. 
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Next to soil, fuel is probably our most im- 
portant resource. How careful have we been 


in its conservation? We have our careless- 


acted as if the supply were un- 2¢S8 in the 
ee ‘ ; consumption 
limited. In the mines them- of mineral 


selves it has been customary to Products 


leave about one quarter of the 
coal as a support for the roofs 
of the underground chambers, although at a 
little more expense substitute supports might 
have been provided, so that all the coal could 
have been mined. A few years ago it was 
estimated that in some mines two tons of 
coal were wasted to every ton put upon the 
market, being broken up into fine coal and 
thrown away. An enormous amount of coal 
is consumed in the production of coke; 
and the beehive oven that has been much 
used for the purpose is noted for its waste 
of fuel. Again, in firing furnaces and coal 
stoves, few persons know howto lay on the 
coal and regulate the draft so as to obtain 
the greatest possible heat from a given 
amount. The quantity of coal that can be 
seen in the average ash can waiting to be 
carried to the dump heap shows perhaps 
as clearly as anything how little we have 
thought about waste. While in spite of all 
our carelessness we have consumed less 
than one per cent of our available coal in 
the ground, our rapidly increasing demand 
for such fuel gives reason for fears about 
the future. 

Have we taken any greater precautions in 
our use of oiland gas? It has been estimated 
that the quantity of gas that has wbrel Ut het 
been escaping during many years sumption of oil 
from our oil wells has been equal fwd 
in value to hundreds of thousands of tons 
of coal every day. This gas has been of no 
use to us whatever. But our carelessness 
in regard to what we have used is nearly 


1. In the con- 
sumption of 
coal 
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as striking. For instance, in towns and 
cities where natural gas is provided, many 
of the street lights have been allowed to 
burn night and day. The wasted gas was 
considered of less value than the labor of 
turning it off. As might be expected, the 
supply in many places is already exhausted 
and in others it is not likely to last many 
more years. 

Less of our oil has been wasted in securing 
it from the earth; but the difficulty here is 
the extravagance of our demands. Every 
American wants to own an automobile; and 
because the demand is greater than the 
supply, the price of oil is rapidly advancing, 
as in the case of lumber. The immense 
amount of gasoline that is burned purely 
for the pleasure of driving can easily be 
imagined when one sees the endless proces- 
sion of pleasure cars passing along any im- 
portant highway between a large city and 
the country. . 

The metals, being more difficult to obtain, 
have not been so much wasted. Yet we are 
mining them very rapidly; and 
our treatment of the other re- 
sources already mentioned is 
sufficient indication that we have not seri- 
ously considered whether or not we are 
leaving a fair supply of these minerals to 
future generations. Iron, copper, lead, zinc, 
and the precious metals can be melted and 
thus used over and over for different pur- 
poses. If we continue to consume them so 
lavishly we should at least settle upon care- 
fully considered plans for conserving them. 

The reputation of our people for wasteful- 
ness. — Our people have been very energetic 
Our attempts in devising and quick in support- 
to avoid waste ing measures that promised to 
save life and property. For example, while 
cottonseed was formerly thrown away or 


3. In the con- 
sumption of 
metals 
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used as fuel, it is now utilized for the produc- 
tion of several highly valuable foods. Recall 
some of them (p. 117). Our study of the 
winds and storms now enables us to predict 
the weather so as to protect life and property 
on land and sea. See if you can name a 
dozen other inventions or improvements 
that have likewise resulted in extensive 
saving. The number is large. 

In spite of such advances, we have come 
to be regarded by many foreigners as both 
careless and extravagant to an Benes or 
unusual degree. In reaching our wasteful- 
this conclusion our critics have "*** 
many other facts in mind as well as those 
concerning our use of natural resources. 
For example, we have almost exterminated 
the buffalo. The fur seal has barely es- 
caped extermination. The whale, which also 
was once abundant in our surrounding 
waters, has become rare (p. 172). The ex- 
istence of other wild animals, including im- 
portant species of fish, has been seriously 
threatened. 

Figs. 73 and 166 show that a vast number of 
cattle and sheep are raised in our Western 
States, yet there is fearful loss of life among 
those animals, involving untold suffering. 
In a recent hard winter, according to govern- 
ment reports, 1,175,000 cattle and 900,000 
sheep perished there from “ exposure,” which 
means from cold and starvation. Estimating 
each head of cattle at 500 pounds and each 
sheep at 60 pounds — which is moderate — 
you can calculate the loss in meat. What 
an enormous waste! Yet men who have 
studied the matter say that reasonable 
precautions would have prevented most of 
this loss. 

No one class of our citizens seems more to 
blame than another in the tendency toward 


waste. It is very common for . children 
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gathering flowers to pick all that they can find, 
in spite of the fact that the flowers are the 
seed-producing part of the plant from which 
future plants must grow. In addition, as if 
to destroy plant life completely, people burn 
over their ground in late fall or early spring, 
thereby killing great numbers of young plants 
and seeds, besides seriously damaging the 
thick layer of decaying vegetation, called 


humus, from which these obtain part of their’ 


nourishment. 
How we can make use of our resources 
with least possible waste. How can we 
prevent waste, particularly in the 
How we can E : 
get most from use of the soil? The coal, iron 


the soil with- ore, copper, and other metals 
out injury to it 
ware of must some day become ex- 


increasing the 
quantity of land 
under cultiva- 
tion 


hausted, no matter how care- 
fully they are exploited. But 
fortunately the soil, if carefully 
treated, will last forever. Fields in China, 
Japan, and India that have been cultivated 
for forty centuries are still as productive as 
ever. 

First of all, we should cultivate as much of 
the land as possible. The irrigation of arid 
areas in the West is a step in the right direc- 
tion. What can you recall about the ex- 
tent of irrigation there (Fig. 135)? Dry farm- 
ing in the West has, also, greatly added to our 
food products. What do you remember 
about it (p. 144)? In the South only a 
comparatively small part of the land suit- 
able for cultivation is now being farmed. 
In what states is new land available (p. 111) ? 
Swamps that have been well drained make 
some of the very best farms; and out of the 
80,000,000 acres of swamp in the United States 
there are probably 40,000,000 that can be 
made productive by draining. How many 
160-acre farms would that allow? For 
one reason or another only a small part of 
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the land is under cultivation. In almost 
every locality there are vacant plots that 
could just as well bear crops. Are there any 
such in your neighborhood ? 

In the second place, the soil should be 
kept fertile. The chief kinds of plant foods, 
or chief elements, that crops take 4 jethods of 
from the soil are phosphorus, fertilizing the 
nitrogen, and potassium. Un- 
less these are put back into it at least as fast 
as they are removed, the land is robbed. It 
may be several years before the effects of 
such robbery are observed in the smaller 
crops produced; but they are sure to come. 

The harm caused by one-crop farming is 
plain, when one realizes that it subtracts the 
same elements from the soil year after year. 
How is this being remedied in the South 
at present (p. 111)? The soils in different 
sections vary greatly in quality, some needing 
one thing and others another to enrich them. 
Only scientific experts, who make a business 
of studying the soil, can tell what is wanted 
in any particular field, and in order to secure 
the best results they should be consulted. 

How can the erosion of soil be prevented ? 
There are several ways. In thickly populated 
countries where the surface is a ae 
rough, the slopes are terraced preventing soil 
extensively. Such terracing is ~"* 
shown in Fig. 449. Explain the plan as you 
see it there. What can you say about its 
cost? Are there any slopes in your vicinity 
that are terraced or that might well be? We 
have so much land per person that it has 
not yet been necessary to terrace much land. 

Farm land that has gentle slopes should 
be plowed so that the furrows keep on a level 
instead of running downhill. Otherwise, the 
water may form a stream in each furrow that 
will wash the soil away rapidly. Such plow- 
ing is called contour plowing. See if this 


; 
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‘precaution is practiced in the plowing of 


slopes in your neighborhood. 

Probably the most important means of 
preserving the soil is not to attempt to culti- 
vate the slopes, but to keep some sort of 
vegetation upon them; it may be forest, or 
grass, or orchard. In this way the fields 
below the slopes are protected as well as 
the slopes themselves. Explain how. 
“Conservation of the soil, as we have seen, 
is tied up with the conservation of the forests. 
How can the latter be conserved ? 
One thing to do is to find more 

economical ways of cutting tim- 
the future ber and of using wood. Trees 
Biksen i, are often cut too far above the 
the cutting and ground, and when they fall they 
use of timber 

are allowed to destroy the smaller 
trees about them (p. 156). It also frequently 
happens that little more than one third of 
a tree that is cut for timber is used. . In 
some European countries scarcely any part 
of a tree goes to waste. The stump is as 
low as possible and all parts of the log 


How a fair 
supply of 
timber can be 
assured for 


are utilized; even the sawdust is saved for 


the manufacture of alcohol, and the branches 
that are too small for other purposes are 
carried away for firewood. With us, how- 
ever, all but the very choice part of the log is 
likely to be thrown away. If we saved all 
the waste in the logging and milling of our 
pines, including the stumps, we could manu- 
facture from it a large part of the turpentine 
that we need ; and if we were similarly saving 
in the logging and milling of spruce and 
certain other trees, we could manufacture 
from such waste a good portion of our paper. 
Charcoal and wood alcohol can be made from 
the waste of hard woods. 

Economy should be applied to the use of 
lumber also. Boards, boxes, barrels, and 
other wooden articles that have been used 
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once could often be used again instead of 
being thrown away or burnt. The life of 
shingles can be greatly lengthened by dip- 
ping them in creosote before putting them 
on the roof; and paint accomplishes the 
same purpose with all kinds of wood. 
Substitutes for wood also are available, such, 
for example, as brick, tile, cement, stone, 
and metal; and it is often economical to 
employ them. Such measures of economy 
have always been practiced to some ex- 
tent; but they should become far more 
common. The advancing price of lumber 
will no doubt greatly aid in establishing 
them. 

At the same time better protection of the 
forests is necessary. The measures to be 
taken for that purpose are best 
F 2. Methods of 
illustrated by the work of the protecting the 
forest rangers who are em- “*** 
ployed by our government. Timber has 
been so rapidly disappearing that it has 
seemed wise for the government to come to 
its protection. Accordingly it has taken over 
the forest areas shown in Fig. 235. Locate 
the larger areas in the West. What sec- 
tions in the East and South are also under 
government control? 

The forest rangers look after the leasing 
of the forest land for grazing purposes. 
Another duty is to prevent and check 
fires. The average annual loss of timber by 
fires is estimated at $10,000,000, and for 
years it greatly exceeded this sum; so that 
the importance of the task is evident. As 
many as a dozen forest fires have been known 
to be started by lightning in the course of 
a single thunder storm; many others are 
caused by careless campers and smokers, by 
sparks from locomotives, and in other ways. 

In the summer, when the forests often 
become very dry, it is the chief duty of the 
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forest rangers to patrol them on the lookout 
for fires. Men stationed at high points 
are continually on the watch for columns 
of smoke, indicating the beginning of a fire; 
and when such a discovery is made a signal is 
given calling out the nearest force of fire- 
fighting men. 

The rangers also supervise the sale and cut- 
ing of timber, allowing only the mature trees 
and those showing serious defects to be re- 
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cutting down and burning great numbers of 
trees that have become infe:cted. The dam- 
age to vegetation wrougtit by insects is 
enormous, as is proved by the ravages of the 
boll weevil in the Cotton Belt (p. 105) and by 
the plant lice, chinch bugs., and other vermin 
in gardens and on farms. The study of their 
habits with reference to methods of destroy- 
ing them has therefore become a very im- 
portant science. 


GEE National Forests 


Fig. 235. — National forests in the United States 


moved, and seeing that in such removal the 
young trees are not injured. 

They replant areas that have been burned 
or cut, thus making thousands of acres useful 
that might otherwise remain idle. There is 
a very large amount of land available for 
timber, whose soil is too thin for any other 
purpose. 

The rangers also fight the insect enemies of 
trees, of which there are many, sometimes 


Such care of trees on the part of the gov- 
ernment suggests some of the measures that 
might be followed in privately owned forests. 
In some parts of Europe a man is not free 
to cut down trees even upon his own ground, 
for the public is recognized as having some 
right in them. Many of our steeper slopes 
and lands that have thim soil should be 
reforested. A large number of our com- 
munities are already alivesto these questions 
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and are taking steps to protect. their trees. 
‘What measures, if any, do you think might 
‘well be taken in your community ?-+ 
_ How shall we conserve our minerals? 
‘There are only two important ways in which 
: the metals can be conserved. 
How our 
‘minerals may One is by painting those that 
be better rust easily. One often sees iron 
conserved : : 
D Wethode of, Drldges and fences, “water pipes 
conserving our on houses, mosquito screens, and 
metals 

other metal objects decaying 
rapidly because of exposure. Metal paint 
accomplishes the same purpose here that 
ordinary paint accomplishes in the case of 
wood. The other way is to make use of 
all scraps. Since iron, copper, and other 
metals can be used over and over, all dis- 
carded pieces, as, for example, old stoves, 
iron pipe, etc., should be melted up for 
further use. A very large amount of metal 
can be saved in this manner. 

Coal can be conserved at all stages of its 
production and use. The unnecessary waste 

in the mines has been mentioned, 
2. Methods of 
conserving our as well as that in firing. The 
‘te loss with the ashes can be pre- 
vented by sifting. Much coal of poor 
quality can be made valuable if properly 
prepared. In Europe great quantities of 
dust-like coal are pressed into the form 
of small bricks, called briquettes, which are 
the only kind of fuel found in many places. 
These are now becoming increasingly common 
in the United States. 

There are still larger ways, however, of 
saving coal. One is to make fuller use of 
our water routes. We have an enormous 
mileage of navigable waters. Our railroads 
are often overtaxed to haul all the freight 
demanded of them. Yet the waterways are 
nearly idle, with one exception. Name it. 
And this is true even though the consump- 
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tion of coal by water transportation is very 
much less than that by rail. 

There is another even greater possible 
means of conserving coal —by the use of 
“white coal.” The electric power obtained 
from Niagara Falls runs the street cars and 
factories in Buffalo and surrounding places, 
doing daily the work of many thousand 
tons of coal (p. 34). One power plant on 
the Mississippi River is doing a similar work 
for towns in its vicinity. Recall its name 
and location (p. 73). The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway system has 
electrified about 660 miles of its line in 
Montana and Washington. The water power 
used by this one railroad saves daily over 
800 tons of coal. 

There are many sections of the United 
States in which water power is abundant. 
All together there are from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 horse power available in our 
rivers; and by the storage of flood waters 
in reservoirs this amount might be doubled. 
As one writer expresses it : ““ We have enough 
water power to operate every mill, drive 
every spindle, propel every train, and light 
every city, town, and village in the country.” 
Think how much coal might in that way 
be saved! Yet only about 12,000,000 horse 
power is now being used. What per cent is 
that of the total supply? Water power can 
be conserved only by being used, and in 
that respect is unlike all our other resources. 
So long as it is unused it is wasted. What 
a lamentable waste, therefore, we are 
allowing ! 

The responsibility of each person for 
conservation. — Responsibility for conserva- 
tion is something that does not fall upon the 
government alone, nor upon a few prominent 
persons. Every time any one wastes food 
or clothing, or allows boards to decay owing 
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to neglect, or consumes gasoline unneces- 
sarily, or throws away scrap iron, he is 
making an inexcusable demand upon the 
soil, or the forest, or the mineral resources, 
raising present prices, and ignoring his 
obligations to future generations. Thus 
every one of us bears responsibility for prac- 
ticing conservation. What opportunities do 
you see for it about you? 

There is responsibility for conservation also 
in a broader way. The shade trees and birds 
should be more carefully protected in every 
community; fires should become less fre- 
quent, and injury to property less common. 
In order to bring about these and other similar 
improvements much thinking and argument 
are necessary; laws must be passed and 
enforced and people must be shown the evils 
of waste. Should boys and girls as well as 
men and women have a share in such 
progress ? 
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Problems for independent study.— 1. Write 
a composition showing the importance of the work 
of the forest rangers. Include their influence upon 
the lumber supply, upon soil, and upon navigable 
rivers and harbors. Outlook, vol. 81, pp. 489-495; 
World Book, under Forestry in the United States. 
See same title in New International Encyclope- 
dia; Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: 
North America, Chapters XIII-XIV (Macmillan). 
2. Compare the present prices of lumber with those 


| of twenty-five years ago. 3. Find out how different 


kinds of coke ovens are made and operated. 4. Why 
were people urged to “eat more fish’’ during the 
World War? 5. Collect poems on the value of trees. 
6. Find out how coal can be most economically used 
in stoves and furnaces. Write to U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., for the Bulletin it pub- 
lishes on this subject. 7. Read the small book on 
Conservation written by H. W. Fairbanks and pub- 
lished by the World Book Company. 8. Make a 
list of examples that you have observed of waste of 
resources. National Geographic Magazine, 1915, 
vol. 28, pp. 589-603; Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
>. O GUN Gon tee . 
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Form and size of the earth. — The earth 
is a sphere with a circumference of approxi- 
mately 25,000 miles and a diameter of about 
8,000 miles. It is slightly flattened at the 
poles, however. For this reason, the line 
which extends through the center of the 
earth from pole to pole — called the earth’s 
axis —is a little shorter than the diameter 
at the equator. 

Proofs that it is round. — The earth is 
known to be round or spherical in shape, 
not only because people have traveled around 
it, but also because its shadow on the moon, 
as seen in an eclipse, is always round. A 
sphere is the only body that will always 
cast a round shadow. Can you give other 
proofs that the earth has the form of a 
sphere? 

Its daily motion, and the results. — The 
earth is steadily turning, or rotating, about 
its axis. This motion has very important 
results. In the first place, it causes sunrise 
and sunset, and thus day and night. When 
we glance out of the window of a moving 
train, the objects that we pass appear to be 
moving in the direction opposite to that in 
which we are traveling, while we seem to be 
standing still. In a similar way the rotation 
of the earth causes the sun to appear to 
rise and set. Indeed, for a long time people 
believed that it was the sun that moved, and 
not the earth. Since we first see the sun in 
the east, it is plain that the earth is rotating 
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from west to east. And since one complete 
rotation requires twenty-four hours, it gives 
us a day of that length. 

By rotating a globe or any spherical body 
in the sunlight, show how day and night are 
caused on the earth. Hold the sphere still; 
what would be true about daylight and dark- 
ness on the earth if it did not rotate at all? 
What might be the effect upon life on the 
earth if the same side were always turned 
toward the sun? 

The yearly motion of the earth. — The 
earth has another motion that is of very 
great importance. This is its revolution 
around the sun, which is illustrated in Fig. 236. 
The object shown in the center of the circle 
is the sun, as you see, and the circle itself 
shows. the course that the earth takes in its 
revolution. This nearly circular path is 
called the earth’s orbit. Thus you see that 
the earth is forever swinging around the sun, 
although that body is 93,000,000 miles from 
it. It takes a year to complete one revolu- 
tion, as the dates in Fig. 236 show. Indeed, 
the time necessary for this great journey is 
what fixes the length of our year. 

Effects of the earth’s revolution. — The 
revolution of the earth and the constantly 
changing position of its axis with reference 
to the sun, as shown by Fig. 236, cause our 
seasons and the changing length of our day 
and night. 

In Fig. 236 the lowest sphere, bearing the 
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date September 23, represents the earth as | the shadow, until the farthest point is reached 
receiving the light of the sun from pole to | about December 2. That is the date for 
pole. On that date day and night are equal | our shortest day and longest night. Farther 
everywhere upon the earth. It marks the | north the nights are longer still,! and the 
Eskimos who live far 
within the Arctic circle 
are having a night that 
lasts week after week. 
It is upon this date, 
also, that our winter 
begins. 

Show from Fig. 236 
how this change is 
reversed during the 
other” “half “of 7 “the 
year. 

While these changes 
: are in progress in 
iS Git | Pe the northern  hemi- 
Jt sphere, there are also 
changes in the seasons 
and in the length 
of day and night in 
the southern  hemi- 
sphere. These changes 
are of the same kind, 
but the seasons are 


exactly changed about ; 
Fig. 236. — A diagram to illustrate various positions of the earth inits revolu- that is, it is winter 
tion around the sun there 


when it is 
In a diagram like this it is impossible to show everything in its true proportion. : a 

With the earth represented as large as it is in this diagram, the sun should be five feet oes er with us ? and 
in diameter and the earth’s orbit should be nearly 1,100 feet across. The shaded por- when the north pole 
tions of the earth re tnight. Th th pole is th int on th rth’ f. ‘ ‘ 

present nig e north pole is the point on the earth’s sur ace is in darkness, the - 
where the lines come together. The exact date when the earth reaches each point in 
its orbit varies slightly from year to year. south pole is bathed 

in sunlight. 

end of summer and the beginning of autumn The zones.—Fig. 237 shows the _ so- 


in the northern hemisphere. called zones on the earth. How many are 
Following the earth in its revolution (to | there? Nameand locate each. The cause of 

the right), we find that, as the months pass, | cause of the zones is found in the the zones 

the north pole falls farther and farther into | slant at which the rays of the sun strike 


Exactly at the pole the sun is above the horizon for six months and then below it for six-months; there is continuous 
twilight for several weeks before it rises and after it sets. 
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the earth. In the torrid zone they are al- 


_ways either vertical, or nearly so. 


In the 


temperate zone, they strike the earth at a 


| 
} 
| 


greater slant still. 


! 


greater slant; and in the frigid zones at a 
On this account, the 
heat grows less and less as one approaches 


either of the poles. 


The boundaries of the tropical (torrid) zone 


are easily fixed, because they mark the points 


farthest north and south where 
the sun’s rays are vertical at some 
period of the year. On December 21, when 
the north pole is farthest within the shadow 


Their 
boundaries 


South ‘Pole 


Fig. 237 


(Fig. 236), the sun’s rays are vertical at the 
Tropic of Capricorn. On June 21, on the 
other hand, when the north pole is farthest 
within the light, the sun’s rays are vertical 
at the Tropic of Cancer. 

The north frigid (Arctic) zone is the region 
around the north pole that lies entirely in 
darkness on December 21. The Arctic circle 
forms its southern boundary. On June 21, 
this same region lies entirely in the light. 
The south frigid (Antarctic) zone is the cor- 
responding region about the south pole. 
Name its northern boundary. 

The two temperate zones are merely the 
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wide belts that lie between the torrid zone, 
on the one hand, and the frigid zones on 
the other. 

The zones thus bounded are determined 
solely by our relation to the sun. On the 
other hand, the boundaries of the tempera- 
ture or heat belts are quite irregular. See, for 
example, Fig. 12. See also p. 240. 

How the earth’s revolution causes our 
seasons. — Our seasons are likewise due to 
the slant at which the sun’s rays strike the 
earth at different times of the year. On 
December 21, the midday sun is low in the 
sky in the region where we live, and then 
its rays reach us at the greatest slant. 
That marks the beginning of our coldest 
season (Fig. 236). On June 21, on the other 
hand, the midday sun is high in the heavens, 
and the rays are then most nearly vertical. 
That marks the beginning of our warmest 
season. Spring comes as the rays become 
more nearly vertical; and autumn as they 
grow less so. 


Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. The 
cause of day and night. 2. The explanation of 
the seasons. 3. The names and boundaries of 
the zones. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Show by 
a globe, or a ball, how the two movements of the 
earth, rotation and revolution, can be going on at 
the same time. 2. Are the days growing longer or 
shorter at present? 3. During which months do 
they grow longer? During which months, shorter? 
4. At what time of day does your shadow always 
point directly north? 5. Notice how your shadow 
changes with the season in early morning; at noon; 
in the evening. 6. How long is the longest night 
where you live? The shortest? Consult an 
almanac. 7. Which zone has the slightest change 
of seasons? Why? 8. Show why the common 
notion that within the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles there is everywhere six months of day 
followed by six months of night is a mistake. 
g. What season is it now in Australia? 
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II. LatitupE, LONGITUDE, AND STANDARD 
TIME 


1. Latitude and Longitude 


Need of some way of locating places 
exactly. —In a study of geography, it is 
often necessary to locate places exactly. 
This is not so easy as it might seem. For 


instance, suppose we wish to state where- 


London is situated; how would it be done? 
Of course, it would be easy to describe the 
general location of this city ; but some more 
accurate way should be found. 

How houses may be located in cities. — 
The difficulty is similar to that which arises 
in locating a place 


suo JLitititse in a large city, 
ite 5 totals where there are 
ik ER WK thousands of 

ud | olla) lente bel oanenouses.ze Noone 
eal et ef | Pei person knows who 
JOT COLIC lives in most of 
a_i aoe them, and if a 
IDRC a LI al stranger were look- 
beds ing for a friend, 

Rig’ 238 he might have 


much trouble in finding his house. 

A very simple means has been found for 
locating city houses. For example, a street 
running east and west may be selected to di- 
vide the city into two parts, as Washington 
Avenue does in Fig. 238. Any place north 
of this street is spoken of as being on the 
north side; any place south of it as being on 
the south side. ‘The streets to the north of 
this central street are numbered as North 
1st, North 2nd, North 3rd, etc.; those to 
the south of it as South 1st, South 2nd, South 
3rd, and so on. Then if a man says that 
he lives on North 4th Street, we know 
at once that he lives on the north side, 
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and that his house is on the fourth street 
from this central one. 

But we need also to know on what part 
of North 4th Street this house is to be 
found. To answer that question, another 
street running. north and south may be 
selected to divide the city into east and 
west sections. In Fig. 238, Jefferson 
Avenue is such a street. The streets on 
the two sides of it are numbered as East 
Ist, East 2nd, West 1st, West 2nd, etc. 

Then if a man lives on the corner of 
North 4th and East 3rd streets, we know 
not only that his home is north of a certain 
line, but east of a certain other line. Thus 
the house can be located exactly.. 

How places can be exactly located on the 
earth. — Places upon the earth are located 
in much the same manner as in the city 
just described. The equator corresponds to 
the dividing street that runs 
east and west. The distance 
between the equator and each 
of the poles is divided into 
ninety parts (Fig. 239), each being about 
sixty-nine miles wide. This distance is 
called a degree. The sign for degrees is a 
little circle (°) placed at the right of 
a figure (Fig. 230). 

Lines are drawn upon maps and globes 
to represent these degrees. The lines on 
a globe extend completely around it from 
east to west, and are therefore circles. The 
first circle north of the equator, marked 1°, 
is about sixty-nine miles from that central 
dividing line; the one marked 2° is twice 
that distance, and so on. The north pole is 
go” from the equator. The same plan is 
followed south of the equator. The distance 
from pole to pole is 180°, and the entire cir- 
cumference of the earth, like that of any 
circle, is 360°. 


How they 

can be located 
in a north and 
south direc- 
tion 
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All points on any one of these circles are 
the same distance from the equator and 
from each of the other circles. On that 
- account these circles are called parallels. On 
Fig. 2, find the parallel for 10°; for 40°; 
what important cities are near the latter? 
If one finds that a certain place is on the 
_ 8th or the soth, or some other parallel, north 
of the equator, he knows how many miles 
it is north of that dividing line; for every 
degree is about 69 miles. San Francisco, 
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for example, is close to the 38th parallel, 
and Chicago is close to the 42d (Fig. 11). 
Knowing this, you can easily see that 
Chicago is 4°; or about 276 miles, farther 
north than San Francisco. 

Thus by the help of the parallels one 
can find how far any place is north or south 
of the equator. Instead, however, of saying 
that places are so many degrees north or 
south of the equator, we usually say that they 
are in so many degrees north or south latitude. 
San Francisco, for instance, is near 38° north 
latitude (abbreviated N. Lat.). Latitude is 
distance north or south of the equator, measured 
in degrees; and the parallel lines are called 
parallels of latitude. 
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Of course there are no marks upon the earth 
to show where these circles run. They are 
drawn on globes and maps, where they are 
of great use because they help to locate 
places. Small maps and globes cannot well 
show the entire ninety parallels on each side 
of the equator. That would make too many 
lines. For this reason, the parallels shown 
are usually several degrees apart. Examine 
some maps (such as Figs. 2 and 21s) to see 
which ones are given. Near what parallel 
do you live? 

As in the city, some means must also be 
found for locating places east and west; for 
two points might be in 10° north How places 
latitude and still be several thou- papain 
sand miles apart. Show that west direction 
this is true. Imaginary lines are used for 
this purpose, as before; but this time they 
extend around the earth from pole to pole 
(Fig. 239). These lines are called meridians. 

In a city it makes little difference what 
north and south street is chosen from which 
to number the others. It is necessary only 
that a certain one be agreed upon. The 
same is true of these meridians. No one is 
especially important, as the equator is, and 
any one of them might be chosen from which 
to start. Indeed, different nations have 
selected different circles as the one from 
which to begin numbering. It is, however, 
important that all people agree on some one 
meridian to start from, so that all maps may 
be made alike. On that account, many coun- 
tries begin their numbering with the meridian 
which passes through Greenwich, near Lon- 
don. The maps in this book follow that plan. 

Beginning with the meridian of Greenwich, 
we measure off degrees both east and west. 
Thus there is a meridian 1° west, another 2°, 
a third 3°, etc. Going eastward, the meridi- 
ans are numbered in the same way. Any 
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place on the third meridian west of Greenwich 
is 3° west of the principal meridian; if on 
the sixtieth meridian, it is 60° west. 

Again, however, instead of saying that 
a place is so many degrees east or west of the 
principal meridian, we say it is in so many 
degrees east or west longitude. The place on 
the third meridian, just mentioned, is, there- 
fore, in 3° west longitude. Longitude is dis- 
tance east or west of the principal meridian, 
measured in degrees. 

The distance around the earth from north 
to south, through both poles, is four times 


A view looking down on the north pole, to show how 
the meridians come to a point at the north pole. Notice 
that if the 0° meridian were continued, it would unite 
with the meridian 180°. 


90°, or 360° in all. The equator is likewise 
divided into 360 parts, or degrees. ‘There 
are therefore 360 meridians, if they are 
drawn one degree apart. They are numbered 
up to 180° in both directions (Fig. 239). 
Thus, 180° E. Long. is the same as 180° W. 
Long. (see Fig. 239). 

The meridians are not parallel, like the 
circles of latitude. They are farthest apart 
at the equator, where the number of miles 
covered by a degree of longitude is about 
the same as that covered by a degree of lati- 
tude. But all the meridians come together 
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at the poles, as you can see on a globe or 
on Fig. 240. Therefore the length on the 
earth’s surface of a degree of longitude 
becomes smaller toward the poles. 


2. Standard Time 


The differences in time between places. — 
If you were to travel from New York to San 
Francisco, you would find on arriving there 
that your watch was three hours too fast. 
The reason is that the rotation of the earth 
is from west to east. The sun is, on the 
meridian on the Atlantic coast, about three 
hours earlier than on the Pacific coast. 
Hence, when it is noon in New York, it is 
only about nine o’clock in the morning at 
San Francisco. The time steadily changes 
in going either east or west, so that no two 
places on an east-west line have exactly the 
same time by the sun. Formerly every city 
used its own sun time, or local time. This 
was a source of great trouble to travelers ; 
for their watches were always wrong when 
they arrived at new places. 

How trouble caused by these differences is 
now largely avoided. — In order to avoid this 
trouble, our continent has been divided into 
belts, throughout each of which the same 
time is used. Since this time is the standard 
for all, these belts are called Standard Time 
Belts. The belt which includes the North- 
eastern States, all but a small area of the 
Southern States bordering the Atlantic, and 
half of Ohio, is called the Eastern Time Belt. 
What are the others called (Fig. 233)? 

In traveling across the country from New 
York City to San Francisco, one starts with 
his watch set at the standard time for the 
Eastern Time Belt. At length he comes to a 
place where the time is changed one full hour ; 
then he sets his watch back one hour to 
Central Time. Going still farther west to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


reaches the Pacific Belt? 
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the Mountain Belt, he again sets his watch 
back an hour. What does he do when he 
By this arrange- 
ment, the same time is used over a very broad 


belt, and only a few changes of the watch 


have to be made. State how a watch would 
have to be changed when one goes eastward 
from San Francisco to New York. 

How the time for each belt is fixed. — 


Our study of longitude helps us to under- 


ing this time. 


stand what determines the places for chang- 
The earth makes one com- 


plete rotation every 24 hours, so that 360 


degrees pass directly beneath the sun in the 
course of a day of 24 hours. Dividing 360 
by 24 gives 15; that is the number of 
meridians, one degree apart, that the sun 
appears to pass over ina single hour. There- 
fore, when it is noon in a place on the 75th 
meridian, as at Philadelphia (Fig. 233), it 
is eleven o’clock just 15° west of this, or 
on the goth meridian. When it is noon at 
one point on a meridian, it is noon all along 
that meridian. 

This explains what has determined the 
boundary lines of the time belts. The time 
selected for the Eastern Belt is that of the 
7sth meridian; for the Central Belt, that of 
the goth meridian, which the sun reaches one 
hour later. What meridian is selected for 
the Mountain Belt (Fig. 233)? For the 
Pacific Belt? 

Each of these meridians runs through the 
middle of the belt whose time it fixes. Thus, 
the eastern boundary of the Central Time 
Belt is halfway between the 75th and goth 
meridians, that is, 824° W. Long.; and the 
western boundary is halfway between the 
goth and rosth meridians, or 973° W. Long. 
As a matter of fact, the boundaries of the 
time belts do not fall exactly on these meridi- 


ans. It often happens that the meridians 
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chosen for boundaries pass through very 
unimportant points, or even cross the rail- 
ways far out in the open country. Instead 
of following the meridians closely, therefore, 
the boundaries of the time belts often pass 
through well-known cities. For instance, 
Detroit, Toledo, and Atlanta lie on the 
boundary between the Eastern and the Cen- 
tral Time belts. 

Except along the exact center line of these 
time belts, standard time, of course, does not 
agree with local or sun time. Such disagree- 
ments, however, between standard and local 
time do not cause serious inconvenience when 
large areas agree to adopt the same kind of 
time. For this reason, it has been found 
easy in many parts of the world during recent 
years to use what is called daylight-saving 
time throughout the lighter half of the year. 
Since people ordinarily rise at an hour which 
is much closer to noon than the hour when 
they retire, daylight-saving time, by shifting 
the clock an hour ahead, enables entire com- 
munities to live according to their usual 
schedule as shown by the clock and yet to 
waste one less hour of daylight each morning. 
What can you tell regarding the arguments 
for and against daylight-saving time ? What 
is the relation between daylight saving and 
conservation of fuel? 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The 
meaning of latitude. 2. Of longitude. 3. The 
method by which places can be located accurately 
by a statement of their latitude and longitude. 
4. The reasons for adopting standard time. 5. Ex- 
planation of the irregular boundaries of the standard- 
time zones. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Find how 
the streets of Washington have been numbered and 
lettered. 2. What is the latitude and longitude 
of Boston? Of Washington? Of Chicago? Of 
your home? 3. Find some cities that are on or 
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near the 42d parallel of latitude. 4. What place 
is near 25° N. Lat. and 81° W. Long.? What place 
is near 40° N. Lat. and 75° W. Long.? 5. Find 
places that have nearly the same latitude as your 
home. 6. Show on a globe, or map, where a ship 
would be when in zero latitude and zero longitude. 
7. Examine a globe to see what meridian is a 
continuation of zero longitude on the other side of 
the earth. 8. Find the latitude of the tropic of 
Cancer; of the tropic of Capricorn; of the Arctic 
circle ; of the Antarctic circle. 
tude and longitude of the point on the earth ex- 
actly opposite your home; 7.e. if you could pass 
directly through the earth, where would you come 
out on the other side? Show by a globe the error 
of the common idea that “the other side of the 
world” is China. 10, Examine some railway time 
tables to see how they indicate the changes in time. 
11. What is the difference, where you live, between 
standard time and solar or sun time? 


III. Wrnps AND RAINFALL 


1. Winds 


The problem before us. —In our study 
of North America, we have learned that the 
winds of different sections come from different 
directions. For example, in the West Indies, 
Central America, and southern Mexico, the 
winds blow from a generally easterly direc- 
tion ; but on the western side of the continent, 
all the way from California to Alaska, the 
wind blows quite as regularly from the 
west. In the eastern part of the United 
States, on the other hand, the winds are 
irregular in direction, although they blow 
more often from the west than from any 
other quarter. Weshall now study the causes 
for these differences. 

The movements of air caused by a hot 
stove. — It will help us to understand this 
subject if we first find what currents of 
air a hot stove causes in a room. The 
first thing that happens when a fire is kindled 
is that the air near the stove is warmed. 


g. What is the lati- 
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First the warm air near the stove expands 
and becomes lighter. Then the cooler, 
heavier air in other parts of the room settles 
down and flows in toward the stove, forcing 
upward the warm, light air near it. This 
warm, rising air grows cooler as it comes 
in contact with the cool ceiling and the 
walls of the room. This makes it dense 
and heavy again; it then settles toward 
the floor at some distance from the stove, 
and once more moves toward it. In other 
words, the air keeps circulating in the room, 
rising when warmed and settling when 
cooled. 

How the principal winds of the earth 
resemble these currents. — On the earth the 
broad torrid zone, which is warmed by the 
sun’s rays, takes the place of the stove. 
The air above the heated surface of the earth 
in the torrid zone expands and becomes 
lighter, just as the air does above the stove. 
The cooler, heavier air to the north and 
south of the torrid zone then flows in and 
pushes the light air up and away. Such a 
flowing of the air is what we call wind. 

This movement of the air is illustrated 
in Fig. 241. The letter E stands for the 


NORTH POLE>= —— “SOUTH POLE 


Fig. 241.— Diagram to show the movement of the 
greater winds of the earth 


equator. The arrows represent the cooler 
air, north and south of the equator, as 
crowding in toward that section, then 
rising, and returning once more to the 
north and south. 
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The trade winds and the anti-trades. — 
The air that flows toward the equator causes 
Their very regular winds called trade 
SSeses winds. These start both north 
and south of the equator, hundreds of miles 
away, and blow toward it day after day and 
month after month. 

The heated air is pushed up to a great 
height, and then flows back in the same 
direction from which it came. This forms 
the return trade, or anti-trade winds (Fig. 
241). The atmosphere extends many miles 
above the earth, so that there is plenty of 
room for two winds, one above the other, 
blowing in different directions. Being cooled 
on account of expansion as it is forced up- 
ward, the air of the anti-trades slowly settles, 
some of it coming to the surface at about a 
third of the distance to the poles. There it 
spreads out, part continuing on toward the 
poles, and part returning to the equator as 
the trade winds. Point out the arrows that 
show these movements in Fig. 241. 

If the earth stood still, the trade winds 
would blow directly toward the equator 
Effects of the {rom the north and south; and 
earth’s rota~ the anti-trades would blow di- 
tion on the 3 
direction of | rectly away from it. As you 
these winds know, however, the earth rotates 
from west to east. This causes the trade 
winds to be turned from their straight course 
toward the equator. Those in the northern 
hemisphere are turned to the right, so that 
they blow from the northeast instead of from 
the north. Those in the southern hemisphere 
are turned toward the /eft, and therefore blow 
from the southeast instead of from the south. 

The anti-trades are also turned toward 
the right in the northern hemisphere, where 
they blow from the southwest, and toward 
the left in the southern hemisphere, where 
they blow from the northwest. 
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Location of the great wind belts. — It is 
now easy to see why the West Indies, Central 
America, and southern Mexico receive such 
regular winds from the northeast. They lie 
in the belt of the northeast trade winds just 
described. 

In the United States, Canada, Europe, 
and a part of Asia, the winds blow so often 
from the west, northwest, or southwest, that 
these lands are known as the belt of pre- 
vatling westerlies. 

Regular winds, such as are found in North 
America, are likewise found in most other 
parts of the world. There are several belts 
of regular winds extending around the earth. 
Point out in Fig. 242 the belt of trade winds 
north of the equator. Point out the prevail- 
ing westerlies. Point out the two similar 
wind belts south of the equator. 

The belts of calms and of light and vari- 
able winds. — Besides the four belts of winds 
just mentioned, there are three other belts in 
which light, variable winds alternate with 
periods of calm. The most important of 
these is called the equatorial belt of calms 
(Figs. 243-244), which is several hundred 
miles in width. This belt is situated where 
the trade winds from the northeast and those 
from the southeast die out. It is in this belt 
that the heated air in the torrid zone is rising. 
Since it is moving mostly upward, little wind 
can be felt, and this is, therefore, a belt of 
prevailing calms. What winds there are, are 
usually light and changeable. 

Northern Mexico and southern California 
are situated in another belt of light winds 
with frequent calms. This is a belt where 
the air of the anti-trades is settling toward 
the earth; and settling air, like rising air, 
does not cause winds. This region is known 
as the horse latitudes. Find it on Figs. 243- 
244. Show the corresponding belt on the 
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the belt 
(Figs. 


tical at the tropic 
? 

of greatest heat lies 
north of the equa- 

Knowing 
the wind belts that 
encircle the earth, 
we have a key to the 
principal rain belts, 
for the winds are 


revolution 
the water carriers 


(Figs. 243 
on these belts. — 


and in Decem- 
when the sun’s 

the wind belts 

and the belt of calms 


w 


of greatest heat thus 


s 
, it lies farther 


south.. As the belt 


2. Rainfall 


? 


rT; 
) 
Relations of winds 


t 
ber 
that is evaporated 


south side of the 
equator. 

earth’ 

The belt of most 
intense heat is not 
always in exactly 
the same part of 
theearth. In June, 
when the sun is ver- 
of Cancer 

fe) 

rays are vertical at 
the tropic of Capri- 
corn 

shifts with the sea- 
sons 

move also. 

243 and 244.) 

to rain. 

of the earth. Water 
from the surface of 
the oceans and of 
the lands is borne 
along in the air in 
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the form of vapor. It descends to the earth 
as rain or snow, falling in great abundance 
in some places, and scarcely at all in others. 

Principal cause of rain. — To understand 
the cause for the change of vapor to rain 
or snow, it is necessary, first of all, to 


know that warm air can contain much more . 
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Fig. 243 
Diagram to show the position of the trade winds belts and 
the equatorial belt of calms in summer. 
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Diagram to show the position of the trade winds belts and 
the equatorial belt of calms in winter. 
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vapor than cold air. For this reason, when- 
ever air is cooled sufficiently, some of the 
water vapor which it bears is condensed. 
For example, dew forms on grass when the 
air near the ground grows cool in the eve- 
ning. In a like manner, the vapor in our 
breath is condensed, thus forming a little 
cloud, when we breathe into the cold air of 
a winter day. Rain and snow are also caused 
by the cooling of air which contains vapor. 
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One important cause of the cooling of air 
is that it expands on rising above the surface. 
Perhaps you have noticed how cool the air 
feels as it rushes out from an automobile tire 
when you open the valve. The coolness is 
due to the expansion of the air as it comes 
out. In a similar way, when air rises above 
the surface of the earth, it expands, because 
there is less air above to press upon it. 
Then it grows cool, and some of its vapor 
is condensed to form clouds and raindrops. 

This is the chief reason why winds from 
the ocean cause rainfall on mountain slopes 
and plateaus. The air is forced to rise in 
order to pass over the highlands, and that 
causes it to expand and grow cool. For 
the same reason, air that rises in the warm 
parts of the earth, like the equatorial belt of 
calms, also gives up vapor to form rain. 
Briefly —when air is forced to rise, it ex- 
pands and cools ; and then rain usually follows. 

One reason for dry weather. On the 
other hand, air that is settling grows warmer ; 
this, instead of giving up its vapor, becomes 
dry and clear. Since there can be more 
vapor in warm than in cool air, such settling 
air currents become drier. They cause 
clouds to disappear, and water to be evapo- 
rated from the ground. This is the reason 
why the horse latitudes are arid belts; for, 
as you remember, the air in these belts is 
settling from above. Briefly — when air de- 
scends, it grows warmer; then the sky ts clear 
and the weather dry. 

Location of the regular rain belts. — 
These facts are well illustrated in the rainfall 
of North America. The north- Im North 
east trade winds, having gath- America 
ered a large amount of vapor from the ocean, 
deposit it on the windward or eastern slopes 
of the West Indies, southern Mexico, and 
Central America (Fig. 242). The western 
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slopes of the West Indies, however, receive a 
much smaller quantity of rain ; and the west- 
ern coast of Mexico is arid. Farther north 
the prevailing westerlies, having traveled a 
long distance over the Pacific Ocean, like- 
wise cause heavy rains along the western 
coast of North America (Figs. 13 and 242). 
But these winds also lose much of their 


moisture in passing over the Cordilleran 


Highland; the land farther east, therefore, 
receives much less rain from this source. 
Northern Mexico and the southwestern part 
of the United States, lying within the horse 
latitudes, where the air is descending, also 
receive very little rain (Fig. 242). 

Other regions that lie within the regular 
wind belts show the same conditions of rain- 


In other fall. For example, note what 
regions north cee. 
Pad couth heavy rains the northeast trade 


of the equator winds bring to northern South 
America and to southeastern Asia. 

In western Asia and northern Africa, on the 
other hand, these winds deposit little mois- 
ture. They have been blowing a long dis- 
tance over land, rather than over water, and 
have little vapor to deposit. They are, 
moreover, moving from a cooler to a warmer 
region, and are taking up more moisture. 
They are, therefore, drying winds. This ac- 
counts for the Sahara and certain other 
deserts. 

The prevailing westerlies reach Europe, as 
well as North America, and cause abundant 
rainfall on the western coast. The three 
peninsulas of southern Europe, however, lie 
partly within the horse latitudes; and for 
this reason they receive little rain, espe- 
cially in their southern portion. 

By a careful study of Fig. 242, show how 
the rainfall south of the equator can be ex- 
plained. Note whether the prevailing winds 
for each region that you study have been 
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blowing over land or water; whether they 
are blowing toward a cooler or a warmer 
region ; and whether they are forced to rise 
over mountain ranges. 

The equatorial belt of calms is the most 
rainy of all the belts, because its hot, 
moisture-laden air is rising and ,, 4, sans 
cooling. After a clear night in torial belt 
that region, the sun usually rises i 
ina cloudless sky. As the morning advances, 
and the heat grows more intense, the damp 
air rises more rapidly; then small clouds 
appear, which grow steadily until rain falls. 
Showers occur almost every day, increasing 
in the afternoon. When the sun sets, and 
less air rises, the clouds melt away, and the 
night is as clear as before. Our hot summer 
days, with heavy thunder showers in the 
afternoon and evening, illustrate the weather 
that is repeated, day after day, i in this belt 
of calms. 

You have already learned (p. 234) that 
the wind belts shift northward in summer 
and southward in winter. Many Shifting of 
regions in the torrid zone are these rain 
within the belt of calms during >*S 
the summer months, and are swept by the 
trade winds in the winter months. In such 
places the year is thus divided into two 
seasons: (I) a wet season, when the region 
is in the belt of calms; and (2) a dry season, 
when the trade winds blow. Among the 
areas thus affected are North and South 
America from California (p. 131) southward 
to Argentina, central Africa, southern Asia, 
and the northern part of Australia. See Figs. 
245 and 246. , 

In the horse-latitude belts there are also 
wet and dry seasons, but the wet season 
comes in the winter owing to the shifting of 
the westerlies toward the equator in that 
season. Areas of winter rains are found in 


#} our North Central and Northeastern 
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southern California, in the Mediterranean 
lands, central Chile, and parts of southern 
_ Australia and southern Africa. 

}| Regions of irregular rains. — Thus far 
}/ only the regular wind and rain belts have 
been considered. From what 


In eastern 5 
United States has been said, one might expect 
and Canada : 
that the west winds, so dry after 
§/ 1. The : : 
| changeable passing over the highlands of 


| weather here 


the western part of the United 
_ States, would continue eastward and cause 


States to be arid. As a matter of 
fact, abundant rain falls in this 
section, as shown by Fig. 18. We 


know, too, that both winds and [P3222 : 


temperature are quite changeable 
over this entire area. The reason 
for such changeable weather here is 
that this region is crossed by great 
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prevailing westerlies, somewhat like the 
eddies in the current of a stream. 

These storms bring most of the rain that 
falls in the United States and Canada east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The area upon 
which rain may be falling from the clouds 
of one of the cyclonic storms is sometimes 
very great. Indeed, places fully a thousand 
miles apart sometimes receive rain at the 
same time, from the same storm. As the 
storm moves eastward, the weather begins 


storms, moving roughly from west 
to east. When such storms begin 
in the Northwest, there is a large 
area there with lighter air than 
that over the surrounding region. 
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Fig. 245.— Winds and rainfall in South America and Africa from 


December to February 


' Such an area is called a low-pressure 
area, or a low (Fig. 247). The 
heavier air from the surrounding 
country flows toward this low-pres- 
sure area from all directions. 

The air that flows in is forced 
upward near the center of the low- 
bitieandyes pressure area. * As) it 
Hone mede, suises, the~ Vapor con- 
and their extent denses, forming clouds 
' and rain, as in the belt of calms. Such an 
' area of low pressure, with its clouds and 
'rain, is known as a cyclonic storm area. 
| Instead of remaining in one place, the 
| cyclonic storms travel eastward, being carried 
along by the prevailing westerlies ; indeed, 
they appear to be whirls, or eddies, in the 
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Fig. 246. — Winds and rainfall in South America and Africa from 


June to August 


Compare with Figs. 243 and 244 to see how the belts of heavy rain 
have moved as the wind belts have shifted with the change of season. 


to clear and to grow colder in its western side 
(Fig. 249). 

The vapor that causes the rain in these 
storms is brought from the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean, being carried by 
the winds for hundreds of miles, even into 
Canada. 
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Not only are rains brought by these 
storms, but also changes in temperature and 
3. Their effects in the speed and direction of the 
on the weather Winds. Warm winds, blowing 
from the south toward the low-pressure 
areas, are the cause of the winter thaws and 
the summer hot spells which are common in 
the East and Middle West. It is chiefly 
during the hot spells that thunderstorms 
occur; also, in some places, tornadoes, often 
misnamed cyclones, in which the winds blow 
so fiercely that houses are torn to pieces. 

After a low-pressure area has passed east- 
ward and the storm is over, the wind gen- 
erally blows from the west. This causes cool, 
dry weather in summer and cold weather in 
winter. The severe drops in temperature 
that often occur are called cold waves; these, 
sweeping over the East and even into the 
South, often do great damage to fruit trees 
and delicate plants. 

By watching the pressure of the air, as 
shown by instruments called barometers, it 
is possible to predict cyclonic 
storms; and since they always 
move toward the east, it is pos- 
sible, by further study of the barometer and 
of the winds, to predict their course some- 
what accurately, and thus to warn people of 
their approach. 

This work is so important that the gov- 
ernment employs a large force of men, sta- 
tioned in different parts of the 
country, to observe the pressure 
of air, direction of wind, etc. A 
special branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, called the Weather 
Bureau, is in charge of this work. The ob- 
servations are made at the same time at all 
stations, and telegraphed to a central office 
at Washington. The weather observations 
and predictions are then telegraphed to all 


4. Possibility 
of predicting 
these storms 


5. How the pre- 
dictions are 
made and how 
people are 
warned 


parts of the country, so that one knows 
what kind of weather to expect a full day 
before it comes. Maps, called weather maps, 
are also sent out from the more important 
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Fig. 247.— “‘ Highs”? and ‘“‘ Lows” in the United 
States on three successive days 


Weather Bureau stations. Fig. 247 is 
made from such maps. It shows the east- 
ward progress of an area of low pressure 
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_ by indicating its position on three successive 


days. 
By the predictions of the Weather Bureau, 


farmers and gardeners are warned against 
: damaging frosts, and sailors against severe 
_ storms. 
and many lives are saved in this manner 
| every year. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars 


Especially valuable service has 
been rendered by the Weather Bureau in 


_ predicting the fierce hurricanes that start in 


the West Indies and sometimes do great 
damage there, as well as on our own south- 
ern and eastern coasts. 

Since Europe, like the United States, is 
mainly in the belt of prevailing westerlies, 


Other it also is visited by cyclonic 
regions of t M oak t 

irregular rains StOrms. any oO e storms 
in Europe that cross our country pass over 


the ocean and travel far into Europe and 
Asia, where their effects are similar to those 
in North America: Cyclonic storms develop 
also in the belt of prevailing westerlies in 
the southern hemisphere. For this reason 
the weather of southern South America and 
Australia resembles our own. Why cannot 
the same statement be made regarding the 
southern part of Africa? Examine the map 
to see. 

Monsoons. — There are other causes be- 
sides cyclonic storms of interference with 
the regular winds of the earth, and therefore 
with the rainfall. One of these is the dif- 
ference in temperature between land and 
water. When a large body of land, like a 
continent, becomes heated during the sum- 
mer season, air from the cooler ocean tends 
to blow toward it for hundreds of miles. In 
winter, on the other hand, when the land 
becomes cooler than the ocean, the cold air 
over a vast area tends to move toward the 
sea. Such winds exist in Mexico and our 
Gulf States; but winds which thus blow in 
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opposite directions in different seasons, are 
better developed in India than in any other 
part of the earth. It was here that they 
received the name monsoon winds. The 
name monsoon is now given to this class of 
winds wherever they may blow. 
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Fig. 248.— The winds and rainfall during the sum- 
mer monsoon of India 


Fig. 249. — The winds and rainfall during the winter 
monsoon of India 


Compare with Fig. 248, and notice how very light the 
rainfall is in one season, and how heavy it is in the oppo- 
site season. 


The interior of Asia is so far from 
the ocean that there are naturally great 
changes in temperature from summer to 
winter. During the winter the heavy air 
over the cold land settles down as drying 
air, and presses outward beneath the warmer 
air that lies over the ocean. This produces 
dry winds from the land (Fig. 249). In 
summer, on the other hand, the air over the 
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cool water crowds in, raises the heated air 
of the continent, and produces ocean winds 
and rain (Fig. 248). The rainfall is especially 
heavy where the moisture-laden air ascends 
the steep slope of the Himalayas. Indeed, 
the region north of the Bay of Bengal re- 
ceives a heavier rainfall than any other part 
of the earth (Fig. 242). The winter mon- 
soon, on the other hand, is so dry that vege- 
tation withers and the soil becomes parched 
and cracked. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The expla- 
nation of the trade winds. 2. Of the chief belts of 
calms. 3. The explanation of the seasonal shifting of 
wind belts. 4. The chief reasons for changes in the 
direction of winds in the belts of westerlies. 5. Loca- 
tion of the chief rain belts. 6. The movement of cy- 
clonic storms, and their effect upon the rainfall of the 
United States. 

Problems for independent study. —1. Estimate 
the number of barrels of water that falls on an acre 
of ground, or upon a city block, in one year, where 
the rainfall is forty inches. 2. How is a movement 
of air secured in your schoolroom in order to venti- 
late it? 3. Watch the higher clouds to see in what 
direction they are moving. 4. Write an account of 
the changes in weather for five days in succession : 
the wind direction and force; the clouds; rain or 
snow ; temperature ; and, if possible, the air pressure. 


IV. DISTRIBUTION OF TEMPERATURE 


Why places in the same latitude may have 
different temperatures.— As a rule, the 
farther one travels from the equator, the 
colder it grows; but this is by no means 
always the case. There are several causes 
which interfere with this regular decrease in 
temperature toward the poles. 

The presence of highlands is one cause. 
It is a well-known fact that high mountains 
have a cold climate, even though in the torrid 
zone; for the same reason, plateaus may be 
colder than lowlands farther from the equator. 

A second cause is the fact that land warms 
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and cools much more rapidly than water 
(p. 239). For this reason it becomes warmer 
than the ocean in summer, and colder in 
winter. Thus Minnesota has a continental 
climate (p. 64), with great extremes of heat 
and cold. 

The winds are a third factor which greatly 
influence temperature. Where the prevail- 
ing winds are from the ocean, they cause an 
equable climate, as along the western coast 
of North America from California to Alaska 
(p. 232). Where they blow from the land, 
on the other hand, they are cool or cold in 
winter, and warm or hot in summer. 

A fourth cause for such difference in tem- 
perature is found in the ocean currents 
(p. 243). 

The temperature regions of the earth. — 
Now that we have studied the factors that 
influence temperature, we shall Their 
not be surprised to learn that irregularity 
the boundaries of the temperature regions of 
the earth are exceedingly irregular. Recall 
what you have already learned regarding the 
temperature regions of North America (p. 13). 
There are similar temperature regions in the 
other continents. The position of these will 
be studied in connection with each conti- 
nent. Latitude has a greater effect upon 
temperature than any other one factor >. con- 
sequently the temperature belts, like the 
zones, may be expected to extend around the 
earth in an east and west direction. This 
is in general the case. Some temperature 
regions, however, extend north and south, 
as do those along the eastern shores of the 
oceans. The reasons for the chief irregu- 
larities in the shape and area of these regions 
will be discussed in connection with each 
continent. 

Perhaps you may wonder, in your study 
of the maps of the temperature regions, how 
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their boundaries have been determined. Just 
what temperatures shall we call hot, and 
How the what cold? Some convenient 
boundaries of temperatures are chosen by sci- 
these regions : 
have been de- entists who have made 4 study 
termined of climate. Thus in regions: of 
cool summers and extreme winters the aver- 
age temperature of no month in the year 
is above 50° Fahrenheit. Ina similar way, a 
region where the average temperature of no 
winter month is below 50° may be called a 
region of mild winters; and one where the 
average of no summer month is higher than 
68° is called a region of mild summers. Thus 
mild means without extremes of temperature, 
whether of heat or of cold. Regions whose 
average temperature in no month of the year 
falls below 68° are referred to as always hot. 
Maps showing such regions, of course, 
since they show only hot regions, cold regions, 
etc., cannot show just how hot 
the hot regions are or how cold 
the cold ones are. Yet the dis- 
tinctions shown on these maps 
are the really important ones because the 
temperatures which have been chosen are 
those that affect agriculture and hence human 
life. Thus in regions of cool summers and 
extreme winters the growing season (if there 
is any such season) is too short for the matur- 
ing of crops. On the other hand, in the 
regions marked always hot the growing season, 
so far as the influence of temperature is con- 
cerned, is twelve months long, though in some 
hot regions, of course, a dry season interferes 
with the continuous growth of crops. Be- 
tween the regions too cold for profitable farm- 
ing and the tropics, both in the northern and 
in the southern hemisphere, the length of the 
growing season varies according to the dis- 
tance from the equator, the altitude, and the 
nearness of large bodies of water. In the 
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region of extreme summers and mild winters it 
varies from seven to ten or more months. It 
is shorter than this in the region of extreme 
winters and mild summers —so short, in 
fact, as to make agriculture difficult in the 
northern half of this region. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. The four 
most important factors that determine . temperature. 
2. How the boundaries of the temperature regions 
have been determined. 3. The connection between 
length of growing season and the temperature regions. 

Problems for independent study. —1. By com- 
paring Figs. 12, 290, and 398, determine which of 
the temperature regions of the northern hemisphere 
appear to encircle that hemisphere completely, 2. 
Using Figs. 254, 457, and 468 inthe same manner, 
solve the same problem with reference to the southern 
hemisphere. 3. What appear to be the most pro- 
nounced cases, on each of the six maps just referred 
to, of temperature regions that are little influenced 
by latitude? 


V. OcEAN CURRENTS 


The winds which blow over the ocean 
cause the water over which they blow to 
move in the same direction. Main cause of 
This: starts a<current,-ors drite, 7 coeta cuments 
of surface water. Where the winds blow 
steadily, as in the trade wind belts, there 
is a permanent drift of water in the direction 
of the prevailing winds. In this way a great 
system of ocean currents is formed (Fig. 250). 
These have an important influence on the 
temperature of the earth. 

In the eastern part of the Atlantic, where 
the trade winds blow, the surface water on 
the two sides of the equator causes of 
drifts slowly in the direction of the North 

- : Atlantic Eddy 
the trade winds; that is, toward 
the equatorial belt of calms (Fig. 242). The 
water then moves westward, as a great 
Equatorial Drift, until it reaches the coast 
of South America, which interferes with its 
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course. There the drift of water is divided, 
a part being turned southward, while the 
greater portion proceeds toward the north- 
west. 

The part that flows northwest turns 
toward the right; and the part that flows 
into the South Atlantic turns to the left. 
The northern drift keeps turning to the 
right, and’ therefore, instead of continuing 
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ern coast of South America enters the 
Caribbean Sea and then passes into the 
Gulf of Mexico. This forms a gourse of 
broad, deep, gently flowing cur- the Gulf 
: Stream 

rent through these inclosed seas, 
which are so nearly surrounded by warm, ~ 
tropical lands that the water grows even 
warmer than it was before. 

After swirling slowly round the Gulf of 
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Fig. 250.— The principal ocean currents of the world 


along the American coast, swings out into 
the Atlantic toward Europe. Continuing 
to turn, it then passes southward, and finally 
returns to the trade wind belt, where it 
started, having made a complete circuit. 
This circular drift of water in the North 
Atlantic is called the North Atlantic Eddy. 
Coming from the equatorial region, the 
water in this huge eddy is warm. 

A portion of the drift of water which 
moves toward the northwest along the north- 


Mexico, the water escapes between Cuba 
and Florida. The current then becomes 
known as the Gulf Stream because it comes 
from the Gulf of Mexico. It soon leaves the 
American coast, however, and flows north- 
east toward northern Europe. It broadens 
rapidly and mingles with the western part of 
the great North Atlantic Eddy. In crossing 
the Atlantic, this combined current, or drift, 
is pushed along by the prevailing westerlies, 
so that it reaches the shores of northern 


_ called the West Wind Drift. 
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Europe and even enters the Arctic Ocean. 
In this part of its course the current is 
Some idea of 


: its volume may be gained from the fact that 


it carries many times as much water as all 


| the rivers of the world together. 


Some of this water returns in a cold cur- 
rent, called the Labrador Cur- 
rent, which flows southward 
along the northeastern coast of 
North America. Starting from 
among the islands of northern North 
America, it flows past the coast of Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New Eng- 
land as far as Cape Cod. Like all ocean 
currents in the northern hemisphere, it is 
turned toward the right; that is, since it 
flows southward, toward the west. This 
causes it to follow our coast very closely, 
keeping nearer our shore than does the 
Gulf Stream. This current explains why an 
east wind in New England is likely to be 
chilly. 

Where the cold and warm currents ap- 
proach each other, dense fogs are common. 
The reason for this is that warm, humid 
winds from the Gulf Stream are chilled in 
crossing the Labrador Current. This causes 
some of the vapor to condense and form fog 
particles. The region near the coast of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland is one of 
the foggiest in the world, and therefore dan- 
gerous to vessels. 

In the Pacific Ocean, as in the Atlantic, 
the water is driven before the 
trade winds. Thus a_ broad 
drift is formed, moving west- 
ward in the belt of calms. Then 
a warm current swings to the right past 
Japan, crossing the ocean toward Alaska. 
This is called the Japanese Current. Con- 
tinuing to turn to the right, this ocean drift 
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effects 
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passes southward to complete the vast eddy. 
There is also a cold current from the north, 
between the Japanese Current and the coast 
of Asia, corresponding to the Labrador 
Current in the Atlantic, though smaller 
and not so cold. 

From what has been said, we see that 
the northeastern coasts of both North Amer- 
ica and Asia are swept by ocean currents 
from the cold north. On the other hand, 
the northwestern coasts of Europe and North 
America are approached by warm drifts of 
water from the south. What effects would 
you expect these currents to have on the land 
regions near which they pass? In answering 
this question, remember the direction of the 
prevailing winds. 

In the South Atlantic, South Pacific, and 
Indian oceans, there are eddies similar to 
those of the North Atlantic and 
the North Pacific. 
very important difference, how- 
ever. In the southern hemisphere the cur- 
rents turn to the /eft instead of to the right. 
Some of the water of these eddies joins the 
broad West Wind Drift of the distant south- 
ern ocean; but much of it turns, northward 
until it once more reaches the trade wind 
belt, thus completing the eddies. 

The effects of ocean currents upon human 
life are many and various. They influence 
the temperature of land regions Eéfects of 
leeward from them, largely be- °¢¢42 currents 
cause they warm or cool the winds that 
sweep over them. For this reason, currents 
in the belts of prevailing westerlies exert 
much more influence over lands to the east 
of them than they do over lands to the west 
of them. Although it was formerly supposed 
that the cold currents which sweep down 
along the northeastern coasts of North Amer- 
ica and Asia were in large measure respon- 
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sible for the cold temperatures that prevail 
in these regions, it is now believed that their 
cooling effect is confined to the brief periods 
during which the winds blow from off the sea. 
On the other hand, northwestern Europe and 
the western coast of North America all the 
way from Alaska to California are greatly 
moderated by the prevailing west winds which 
here blow over wide expanses of compara- 
tively warm water. We have already studied 
this effect in detail in the case of North 
America (pp. 16 and 184). For the effect 
upon Europe, see p. 284. 
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Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The chief 
causes of ocean currents. 2. The courses of the 
most important currents in the North Atlantic and 
the North Pacific oceans. 3. The effects of the 
most important o¢ean currents upon climate. 


Problems for .independent study.— 1. What 
course might a vessel take in order to be carried 
from Europe to America and back again by ocean 
currents? 2. How do vessels avoid running into 
one another in dense fogs? 3. What would be some 
of the effects upon the climate of the northern hemi- 
sphere if the position of the cold and warm currents 
were interchanged? If the currents remained as 
they are, but the direction of the prevailing winds 
were reversed ? 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


| Gores Se ie POPULATION Larcest Ciry POPULATION 
ARGENTINA Republic 1,153,100 | 10,647,000 | Buenos Aires (1928) | 2,042,000 
Bo.ivia Republic 787,000 2,599,000 | La Paz (1926) 2 110,000 
BRAZIL . : Republic 3,286,200 | 40,543,000 | Riode Janeiro (1926) | 1,721,000 
British GUIANA British colony . 89,500 307,000 | Georgetown (1928) . 60,000 
CHILE Republic 289,900 | 4,025,000 | Santiago (1927) . 588,000 
COLOMBIA Bier ec Republic 495,500 7,283,000 | Bogota (1928) 202,000 
DutcH GUIANA (SURINAM) Dutch colony . 50,000 143,000 | Paramaribo (1925) . U6eoo 
ECUADOR ae Republic 110,000 2,000,000 | Guayaquil (1926) 100,000 
FALKLAND ISLANDS British colony. 5,000 2,300 | Stanley (1926) hobo 
FRENCH GUIANA French colony 34,100 47,000 | Cayenne (1928) . 14,000 
PARAGUAY Republic 176,000 1,000,000 | Asuncion (1926) 114,000 
PERU Republic 522,000 | 5,550,000 | Lima (1926) 260,000 
URUGUAY . Republic 72,000 1,720,000 | Montevideo (1926) . 439,000 
VENEZUELA : Republic 394,000] 3,089,000 | Caracas (1926) . 135,000 

SoutH AMERICA . 7,464,900 | 78,955,000 


Questions. —1. How many of these countries are larger in area than Texas, our largest state? 2. How 


many are more populous than New York, our most populous state? 


3. Determine from this table, by 


arithmetic, which South American country has the densest population. 4. Which country contains more than 


half the population of South America? 


I. GENERAL Facts 


Area, and distribution of population. — 
While the area of South America is more 
than two thirds that of North America, its 
population is less than one half as great. 
Compare their areas and populations as 
given in the tables on this page and on 
Dp. 13. 

The distribution of the population of 
South America is perhaps still more un- 
even than that of North America. There 
are two points of difference that are especially 
striking. In the interior of the continent, 
where the rainfall and vegetation, as shown 
in Figs. 255 and 256, are abundant, there are 
very few inhabitants. The Amazon Basin 
has not, thus far, attracted settlers to any 


such extent as has the Mississippi Basin. 
Notice in Fig. 256 how much of the continent 
is still forested. Again, the principal popu- 
lation in many sections is found some dis- 
tance inland rather than on the coast. Point 
out some of the countries in which this is 
the case. The coast of tropical South 
America has had far less attraction for settlers 
than has the coast of our continent. 


Questions on Fig. 251.— 1. How does the area 
of lowland compare with that in North America 
(Fig. 1)? 2. How do the two continents compare 
in regularity of coast line? 3. What effect would 
you expect this to have upon commerce? 4. How 
does South America compare with North America 
in the number of large lakes? 
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Questions on Fig. 252.— 1. Judging from the 
number of railroads, which would you expect to be 
the leading countries of South America? 2. Which 
countries suffer the greatest handicaps to foreign 
commerce? 3. By comparison with Figs. 12 and 
13, decide which countries enjoy the greatest variety 
of temperature and rainfall. 


How can we account for the smaller popu- 
lation of South America, and for the distri- 
bution of its inhabitants? 

Disadvantages for development that South 
America has suffered. — The location of a 
continent has much to do with its importance. 
Tf it lies in a portion of the earth 
that is always hot, for example, 
its people do not have the same 
energy as those in more temperate regions. 
The weather does not permit it. Nor are 


The disad- 
vantages due 
to its location 


One dot represents 100,000 people 


Fig. 253. — Distribution of population in South 
America 


SOUTH AMERICA 


they likely to be as free from disease, because 
the higher temperature and greater moisture 
favor the greater development of disease 
germs. The wet, hot tropics have always 
been the backward regions of the earth. 
South America suffers greatly because of 
its climate. In Fig. 254 note about how 
much of the continent lies in the belt where 
it is always hot. 

The difficulty of reaching South America 
has been another hindrance to its develop- 
ment. The great nations of the The difficulty 
earth are almost entirely in re- mapa e 
gions where there are distinct and fromit 
winters. Show that this is true. If their 
people go to South America, they must 
cross the hot, moist belt, or at least a large 
part of it. Travel is more comfortable 
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Fig. 254. — The temperature regions of South 
America 
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_ and convenient where such great changes in 


temperature are not encountered. If they 
ship freight, the added expense and incon- 


: venience may be much greater. For example, 
in the damp climate of tropical’ South 
_ America iron and steel goods are likely to 


rust rapidly, leather goods to mold, wooden 
furniture to swell, and foods to spoil. Special 


_ precautions must be taken against such 


dangers on the way. 

The landing, too, may be difficult, for 
there are few natural harbors and few harbor 
improvements. At many points vessels must 
be met some distance from shore by lighters, 
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and both freight and passengers must be 
transferred from one to the other. Partly 
on this account, it is far easier to ship goods 
from New York to Europe than to South 
American ports that are no more remote. 
All nations, in order to progress, must have 
foreign commerce, especially if they do not 
produce both raw products and manufactured 
goods. The difficulty of carrying on foreign 
commerce has hindered the development of 
South America and made it less attractive to 
home-seekers than North America. 
Transportation within the continent is also 
difficult. The Andes Mountains are a great 
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Fig. 255. — Annual rainfall in South America 


Compare this map with Fig. 256 to see the explana- 
tion of the different types of vegetation. By reference 
to Fig. 242, see how many of the regions of heavy and of 
very light rainfall you can account for. Is there a larger 
or smaller area of heavy rainfall than in North America 
(Fig. 13)? 
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Fig. 256. — The plant regions of South America 
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Questions on Fig. 257. — 1. Show how the posi- 
tion and surface features of the Guianas make it 
advisable to group them with Brazil rather than with 
| Venezuela. 2. By comparison with Fig. 253, see 
how the districts of densest population correspond 
with those of greatest railroad mileage. 3. Why 
do you suppose there is a railroad from Guajara 
‘Mirim to Porto Velho? 
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hindrance to the construction of highways 
and railroads. Our Southern Pacific Rail- 
“The difficulty road crosses the Sierra Nevada 


_ of trans- at an altitude of about 7,000 feet. 
portation 
Eeithin the On account of the much greater 
continent 


height of the Andes, and the 
fact that these mountains form the boundary 

between separate nations, it is not likely that 

transcontinental lines will ever be numerous 
or pay as well in South America as in North 
America. 

Again, both railroads and wagon roads are 
especially difficult to keep in repair. Snow- 
slides and avalanches are a constant source 
of difficulty in the mountains; the heavy 
rainfall in the tropical lowlands causes dan- 
gerous washouts, and the moisture and heat 
together produce in these regions such rank 
vegetation that a neglected road soon be- 
comes covered up and lost. In Fig. 252 note 
how few railroads have been built. The en- 
tire mileage in South America is only about 
57,000, while that in North America is 
nearly 325,000. 

Nor have the rivers been by any means 
as valuable for transportation as those in 
North America. Only one of them has any 
considerable population along its course. 
Which one is it? Name the other principal 
rivers, and state what you observe about the 
population near them (Fig. 253). 

Lack of coal is still another handicap. 
Want of good harbors, railroads, and wagon 
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region. When coal is lacking, too, the pros- 
pects for the development of industry are 
especially poor. There are, to 
be sure, small deposits of coal; 
but until more of it is discovered in widely 
distributed places, manufacturing cannot 
flourish. There is therefore little work of 
the kind that awaits immigrants to North 
America. In fact, North America is nearer 
Europe, the great source of home-seekers, and 
on that account will continue to attract new 
settlers until it becomes too densely populated 
to offer a good livelihood. 

South America was first settled by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. During the last 
300 years these nations have not 
kept pace with those of north- 
western Europe and North Amer- 
ica in industrial progress. Their 
methods of agriculture, manufacturing, and 
transportation have been backward, and the 
education of the masses has in some of these 
countries received little attention. They trans- 
planted their manners and customs to the 
New World, and were slow to change them. 

When America was discovered, Spain was 
the most powerful country in Europe, and 
expected the lion’s share of the ae ie 
New World. At the same time early European 
Portugal was prominent, and per 
sent out many explorers. Some of these 
laid claim to the eastern coast of South 
America. In order to prevent trouble be- 
tween the two nations, the Pope declared 
that all territory east of a certain line, which 
was near the goth meridian, should belong 
to Portugal, and all west of it to Spain. 
The line was later pushed westward to the 
6oth meridian, but it was at least partly 
owing to this declaration by the Pope that 
Brazil became Portuguese, while the greater 


Lack of coal 


Slowness of 
people to 
adopt new 
ways 


roads would cripple manufacturing in any | part of the continent fell to Spain. 
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The only portion colonized by other nations 
is that called Guiana, which is now divided 
among the British, Dutch, and French. Each 
of these three European countries got posses- 
sion of some of the islands to the north 
(Fig. 215), and later came to hold part of the 
mainland near by as a colony. Spanish is 
still the common language for most of the 


continent, while Portuguese is confined to. 


Brazil. 

In some of the countries the whites are 

far outnumbered by Indians and people 

of mixed blood. One reason for 

this is that not so many Euro- 
vend with the Peans have emigrated to South 
anor other America as to North America. 

No doubt its location in the 
tropics and difficulties of transportation 
have helped to keep them away. In recent 
years, however, there have been large num- 
bers of German and Italian immigrants be- 
sides the Spanish and the Portuguese. 

The character of the early Indians is an- 
other reason for the smaller number of whites. 
The Indians that were first encountered by 
European settlers in North America were in 
the hunting and fishing stage of development. 
They were not used to a fixed home and 
steady work. On that account they could 
not make profitable slaves. On the ex- 
tensive uplands of South America, however, 
the Indians had advanced farther; they 
were accustomed to agriculture and min- 
ing —in other words, to hard labor. For 
that reason it was easier to compel them 
to work for others. Accordingly, instead 
of being driven out or killed off, they were 
enslaved by the whites. Their numbers 
steadily increased, and when slavery was 
abolished they became the greater part of 
the free people in such districts. 

While the three Guianas are colonies, all 
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the other countries of South America are 
republics. A great majority of the people, 
however, in several of the coun- , 10. irre. 
tries of South America can sponsibility in 
neither read nor write. They are ais 
therefore too ignorant to take an active 
share in the government. It is plain, there- 
fore, that such countries are not republics 
as we understand that term; the real work 
of government is done by a few leaders, who 
may or may not be progressive. 


II. Tropicat SoutH AMERICA 


1. Brazil and the Guianas 


Possibility of the Amazon Basin helping 
to feed the world. — The United States has 
always produced most of its Seriousness of 
own food and sent large quan- ‘he question 
tities abroad. If its population increases 
as rapidly in the future as it has in the 
past, the time will soon come when it 
will have little to spare; in fact, when it 
cannot raise enough for home use. What 
are we to do then? And where are the 
nations of Europe to look for their food sup- 
ply? Heretofore the Mississippi Basin has 
been a source of food for North America and 
Europe. Can the Amazon Basin become a 
new source, perhaps far surpassing that of 
the Mississippi in agricultural products? 

Few persons realize the extent of this re- 
gion ; it has about twice the area of the Mis- 
sissippi Basin. Moreover, the 
conditions most favorable to 
plant growth —namely, heat, 
moisture, and fertility of soil — 
are found here in the highest de- 
gree so that the luxuriance of its vegetation 
far surpasses that of the Mississippi Basin. 

That does not necessarily mean that plants 
grow larger here than elsewhere, or live 


Superiority of 
the Amazon 
Basin over the 
Mississippi 
Basin for 
vegetation 


onger ; for the very abundance of vegetation 
checks the growth of any one kind, and decay 
is especially rapid in such a climate. The 
giant trees of California are far larger and older 
than any known in the Amazon Valley. Nor 
ican all plants be grown to advantage. Apple 
and peach trees and many 
others of our fruits do not 
mature there; neither do our 
most important grains, such, 
for example, as corn and 
wheat. They thrive in the 
hardier climate of the tem- 
perate zones. 

The greater luxuriance of 
vegetation means greater ra- 
pidity, quantity, and variety 
of growth on a given area. 
Many kinds of fruits flourish 
there, only a few of which 
are familiar to us, such as 
bananas and_ pineapples; 
many varieties of vegetables 
flourish there ; also rice, sugar 
cane, cacao, and dozens of 
other foods that are strange 
to us now, but which we could 
learn to eat, just as we have 
recently learned to eat bananas (p. 202). 
The Amazon far surpasses the Mississippi 
Basin in the variety of its vegetation. 

There is one great difficulty, however, 
in the way of extensive production: the 
The chief dif- white man cannot thrive there. 
ficulty in the The mouth of the Amazon is at 
way of greater 

the equator, and in all that vast 
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(Fig. 251). 


production 
basin the sun’s rays are always nearly vertical. 
This fact compels him to avoid heavy 
work and to remain in the shade most of 
the day. 

The dampness makes the heat even more 
oppressive. At Para it rains from one to five 
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hours nearly every day; and when it rains 
in the tropics, it pours. For the explanation 
of such tropical rains, see p. 236. In such a 
hot, humid climate the white man is not 
merely uncomfortable; his health is im- 
paired. His blood becomes thin, and he 
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Fig. 258. — A dugout canoe on one of the branches of the Amazon 


River, Peru 


The density of the tropical forests makes land travel difficult in the Selvas 
Travel is almost entirely by boat. 
ascend the Amazon to Iquitos. 
on many of the tributaries. 
all along the Amazon. 


Small ocean steamers may 
River steamboats are used above Iquitos and 
Dugouts like the one in the picture are common 


is subject to fever and other tropical 
diseases. 

The effects of this difficulty are seen in 
both the numbers and the occupations of the 
inhabitants. The largest city 


in the Amazon Basin is Para, Eiects of this 


difficulty 

with 280,000 inhabitants. The 4. onthe 
: : density of 
next is Manaos, 1,000 miles up populadcn 


the river, with 76,000; and the 

third is Iquitos, 1,600 miles still farther up, 
with about 20,000. Locate these. Name 
the three largest cities in the Mississippi 
Basin and give their populations. Fig. 253 
shows that the whole Amazon Basin has only 
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two or three million inhabitants, while the | and transportation of rubber. For a long 
Mississippi, with only about half the area | time Brazil produced more than half the 
and less productiveness, has between forty- | world’s supply. Although it produces at 
five and fifty million. the present time about the same amount as 
formerly, its output is only a 
small part of the total world 
production each year, because 
its production of rubber is 
now exceeded by that of other 
tropical countries which for- 
merly produced little or none 
(p. 428). 

The trees whose latex pro- 
duces the rubber do not grow 
in groves, but are scattered 
through the dense forests all 
the way from the mouth to 
the source of the Amazon and 
over a large part of its basin. 
There are many species of 
trees whose latex can be hard- 
ened into rubber, but from 
only one of these is much col- 
lected in the Amazon Valley. 
The natives are employed to 
tap the trees, collect, and 
evaporate the latex so as to get 
the solid rubber, and take it 
to warehouses along the larger 
streams. From these it is 
shipped down the river to 
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Fig. 259. — A rubber tree in the Amazon Basin During the busy season the 
In this picture we see how the latex, or rubber milk, is collected in small : 
cups hung beneath cuts in the bark. The rubber trees are widely scattered rubber workers usually live 


through the tropical forest. The latex is collected and carried to a central alone in little huts in the 


oint, where it is dried down to a gummy mass ready for transportation to 
Races cee a nee % s woods and follow paths from 


tree to tree. Their number 

Although vegetation is so luxuriant, and | is suggested by the fact that when the 
2. On the the conditions for plant growth | wet season prevents work in the forest, 
feaderstip of are very favorable, there is little | Iquitos, the smallest of the three rubber cen- 
industry farming. The one great industry | ters, has a population of about 30,000 in- 


has for many years been the collection | stead of 20,000, the usual number. The pro- 


duction of rubber in scattered areas is prac- 
tically the only occupation throughout this 
vast area. 
_ There seem to be only two possible ways 
of making the Amazon Basin highly produc- 
| Possible so. tVe- One is to establish planta- 
lutions of the tion farming on a large scale, 
| es under the control of white men. 
| The natives alone cannot be depended upon 
_to develop the region; but they will work 
under the direction of white 
men. White men, therefore, 
who can stand the climate for 
at least a few years must be 
relied upon to establish large 
estates employing hundreds 
of men. They have already 
planted many rubber trees on 
the lower Amazon, and have 
established some promising 
cacao and sugar plantations 
there. They could supply the 
money and intelligence that 
are necessary, while avoiding 
the heavy physical labor, 
which would be done by na- 
tives under the guidance of 
carefully chosen overseers. 
Tractors and other labor- 
saving machinery could be introduced. If 
such measures for sanitation were taken as 
have proved so valuable in the Panama 
Canal Zone and in Cuba, including means 
for securing pure drinking water and for 
destroying insect pests, white men might 
find the life more bearable. This plan shuts 
out the immigrant with little or no capital ; 
but it may be the means of solving the 
problem. 

The other possible solution is to encourage 
the immigration of Chinese or Japanese or 
Hindus. These peoples have shown remark- 
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able energy and intelligence in independ- 
ent farming and gardening in some of our 
own states, and can stand the hot climate 
better than white men. 

The most important part of Brazil, and its 
attractions. — The most important part of 
Brazil at present is the south- fs jocation 
eastern coast and the highland 4n¢ climate 
back of it, the area extending from the bound- 
ary of Uruguay northeast to Pernambuco. 


5 


Fig. 260. — A coffee plantation in Brazil 


In the background are the coffee trees from which the coffee is picked. In 
the foreground are the drying flats where the coffee is dried in the sun. Some 
plantations employ hundreds of workers. 


Estimate this distance. What do you observe 
about the density of population in this sec- 
tion (Fig. 253)? 

While most of it is in the tropics, there are 
two means of relief from the heat. The 
southeast trade winds blow very regularly 
against this coast (Fig. 242), reducing its 
temperature. Back of the narrow coastal 
plain there is also a vast plateau whose alti- 
tude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet affords consider- 
able relief for that area. Name several 
cities located directly on the coast. 

The leading industry is the raising of 
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coffee. Brazil grows approximately four fifths 
of all the coffee in the world. The center 


Theleading of the industry is Sao Paulo. 
industry, and : 

aiviss depend: Many of the coffee plantations 
ent uponit are as large as some of our coun- 


ties, and the owners take great pride in 
handing down such large estates undivided 
from father to son. Do you consider such 
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Fig. 261. — Coffee warehouses at Santos 


a practice a good or a bad thing for the 
country ? 

The coffee plantations sometimes employ 
more than 1,000 men, who are engaged in cul- 
tivating, pruning, spraying, and, finally, in 
harvesting the crop. ‘The trees produce ber- 
ries, each of which contains two coffee beans 
surrounded by pulp. The berries are first 
picked and dried, after which the beans are 
removed and dried still further. One tree 
may produce as many as four or five pounds 
of coffee, but most trees yield from one to 
three pounds. It is packed into bags for 
shipment, Santos being the principal city for 
its export. A large quantity, however, is 
shipped from Rio de Janeiro. The impor- 
tance of its coffee shipments and its unusu- 
ally fine harbor have helped to make Rio de 
Janeiro the leading city of Brazil and to 
justify its selection as the national capital. 
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The area northeast of the coffee region 
produces tropical and semi-trop- 


: - Other occu- 
ical crops. The most promi- pations north 
nent are sugar cane, cotton, 4nd west of 

5 ae Rio de Janeiro 
and cacao. The leading cities 


are Bahia and Pernambuco. Locate them. — 

Mining and grazing are carried on to some 
extent in the interior in the highlands. 
These industries may become 
of great importance in the 
near future. That time can 
hardly come, however, until 
many more railroads are built. 
Why? 

Promise of the most re- 
cently settled portion. — Bra- 
zil extends a long 4,. tocation 
way southwest of and develop- 
the coffee region ™°™* 
into the temperate zone. Es- 
timate the length of coast 
lying within that belt. The 
southern half of this area is in many re- 
spects the most promising part of Brazil. 
To what part of the United States does this 
section correspond in its temperatures (Figs. 
12 and 254)? Many thousands of Ger- 
mans, Austrians, and Russians have recently 
settled here (p. 258), dividing the land into 
small farms, building good roads, establishing 
schools, and introducing many of the con- 
veniences to which they were accustomed in 
their native countries. It is an extremely 
prosperous region and is in many ways the 
most attractive part of Brazil. 

This new settlement strengthens Brazil in 
one very important way. The two leading in- 
dustries of the nation are the pro- 
duction of rubber and of coffee. secatennn 
The rubber trees, however, are Brazil 
in danger of destruction, owing to the 
great demand for their latex and the care- 


The peculiar 
advantage it 
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Fig. 262. — A portion of the city and harbor of Rio de Janeiro 


Rio, the name by which the city is commonly known, is the second city in South America in size and has one of 
the largest and most beautiful harbors in the world. The harbor is seventeen miles long and fifteen miles wide. 
The entrance is less than a mile wide and lies between mountains the most striking of which is Sugar Loaf, the cone- 
shaped mountain in the middle background of the picture. 


less methods used in gathering it. We have 
already seen (p. 254) that Brazil is no longer 
the chief rubber-producing country of the 
world. It is quite possible that this in- 
dustry, for the reasons just given, may 
not only continue to shrink in importance 
when compared with the output of other 
regions, but actually diminish in Brazil. 
Again, the coffee planta- 


suffering would result. Thus Brazil’s de- 
pendence on rubber and coffee as her main 

products renders her prosperity insecure. 
The newly developed section in the south 
helps to meet this danger. Both semi-tropi- 
cal and temperate crops thrive here. Name 
a few of each kind. Grazing is also exten- 
sively developed. If rubber and coffee de- 
cline in importance, this 


tions grow little besides cof- 
fee; they represent the one- 
crop kind of farming, just 
as our Southern States once 
did (p. 111). They are liable 
to suffer, too, in the same 
way. If the coffee trees were 


Te RIO DE JANEIROG=Q 


region can do a great deal to 
preserve the prosperity of 
the nation. 
This section has been a 
source of danger 
brought dur- 


as well aS a PIO- ing the World 
tection. The War 


The danger it 


ever seriously damaged — 
as might happen — great 


Fig. 263. — Rio de Janeiro and 
vicinity 


settlers, as we have seen, 
are mainly Germans and 
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Austrians. | German has been the language 
in many of the schools and in ordinary busi- 
ness. Laborers who could not speak German 
have found it difficult to get employment. 
When the World War began, many of the 
settlers opposed any measures that were un- 
favorable to Germany; indeed, they were 
suspected of planning to become a German 
colony. The poor connection with other parts 
of Brazil favored such a break. One railway 
runs from this section to the coffee region 
(Fig. 257); but the only way of reaching 
Bahia, or Pernambuco, or Para, is by the sea. 
About how far is it from Porto Alegre to each 
of these cities? The great importance of 
railways as an aid in the proper government 
of a country is well illustrated in this case. 
The Brazilian government, however, had 
sufficient strength, energy, and courage to 
hold this movement in check ; not only that, 
but to declare war against Germany at the 
same time. Brazil is the only country of 
South America that actually entered the war. 
The undeveloped condition of the Gui- 
anas. — The slight importance of the Guianas 
is suggested by the fact that they have a 
total population of less than a half million, 
although they have been settled for 300 
years. The most important of the three 
divisions is British Guiana; but even here 
the interior has been little explored ; and the 
low coast land is too hot and humid for 


Europeans. The chief industry is agricul- 
ture; the leading exports are sugar and 
rice. In the interior highlands, especially 


in British and French Guiana, there are 
important deposits of minerals, which, like 
those of Argentina (p. 275), have not. yet 
been extensively mined. Surinam, or Dutch 
Guiana, and British Guiana, like Arkansas 
(p. 119), have immense deposits of bauxite, 
the ore from which aluminum is made. 
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2. The Northern Andean Countries 


(Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia) 


: 


Our special interest in these countries. — 


Two of these countries, Venezuela and 
Colombia, border the Caribbean 


Sea for a long distance. For pag a special 
about how many miles? interest in 
: ! : Colombia and 
Since the completion of the venezuela 


Panama Canal, we have an added 

interest in that sea and the countries sur- 
rounding it; for unfriendly relations with 
the latter might endanger our possessions. 
Recall any steps that we have taken to 
protect them. ; 

Certain difficulties have brought us into 
especially close relations with these two 
countries. When we obtained the Canal 
Zone from Panama, we aroused the distrust 
of the Colombians. Only a short time 
before, Panama had been a part of Colom- 
bia, and the Colombians believed that we had 
encouraged her in her revolt from the mother 
country in order that we might the more 
easily secure control of the isthmus. The fact 
is, however, that the people of Panama had 
long been dissatisfied with the government 
of Colombia, and had frequently attempted 
revolution. 

Our government has gone to the aid of 
Venezuela on two important occasions. One 
was a long-standing dispute between that 
country and England concerning the west- 
ern boundary of British Guiana. The other 
concerned the payment of debts that she 
owed to several European nations. In both 
cases the United States was of great aid in 
bringing about a settlement. These close 
relations have interested us particularly in 
the character of these peoples and in their 
prosperity. 


Why we have 
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Caracas is located 3,000 feet above sea level in a valley in the Andes. 
The city is quite modern; many of the principal streets are paved, and there are telephone and 


hroughout the year. 
elegraph systems and street railways. 

The Canal has brought our more densely 
opulated states so much closer to the Pacific 
coast countries that we have a 
new interest inthem. Before the 
Canal,was opened they could be 
eached from New York only by sailing 
round South America, a voyage that was 
oth difficult and dangerous. ‘The passage 
hrough the Strait of Magellan is very wind- 
ng; with dangerous rocks, heavy mists that 
hut out the view, and strong winds and 
ycean currents that drive vessels out of their 
ourse. The route around Cape Horn is still 
onger, though not so dangerous. 

With the Canal, however, these difficulties 
re avoided, aed the distance is greatly re- 


Jur Drew in- 
erest in the 
acific coast 
ountries 


Kd Fig. 264. — A portion of Caracas, Venezuela 
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The temperatures at Caracas are moderate 


duced. How much nearer is Guayaquil to 
New York by way of the Panama Canal than 
around Cape Horn (Fig. 495)? By being 
nearer our neighbors than formerly, we gain 
an important advantage over Europe. Esti- 
mate, by using a globe, the distance from 
Guayaquil to Liverpool. We can expect, 
therefore, to visit and trade with these 
nations much more extensively in the future. 

Our need to trade with them, also, 
has increased. Since we are likely to import 
large quantities of food in the near future, 
and to require new markets for our increasing 
manufactures, we shall want to buy from 
these nations, and sell to them, on a large 
scale. 
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Questions on Fig. 265.— 1. What natural fea- 
ture is common to Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia? 2. How many mountain peaks, 
named on this map, are higher than any in North 
America (Fig. 1)? 3. Which of these countries 
has the greatest railroad mileage? 4. Where on 


this map are two great river systems very near to 
each other? Until 1925 it was supposed that these 


actually joined. 


Prospect of their meeting our hopes in 
regard to trade. — Any nation must be rea- 


-sonably prosperous to buy or 
sell extensively. How pros- 
-perous, then, are these coun- 
tries? And what is their pros- 
pect for growth? 


They are as unfavorably lo- 
cated in latitude as the Ama- 


How they zon Basin. Note 
largely escape where the equ 
the handicap quator 


of the Amazon crosses Ecuador; 
pan yet owing to their 
altitude they largely escape 
the extreme heat of the Ama- 
zon Basin. Along most of the 
coast from eastern Venezuela 
to southern Peru there is a 
low plain varying from a few 
miles to several hundred in 
width. The temperature there 
is high. But in most sections 
one soon begins to. ascend on going inland, 
and a large part of these countries is a 
plateau varying from 9,000 to 14,000 feet 
in altitude. In Fig. 265 note the area over 
10,000 feet. Several of the mountain peaks, 
as noted above, are higher than any in 
North America. 

On account of the high altitude the temper- 
atures on this plateau are similar to those of 
Mexico City (Figs. 12 and 254). Even 
though the sun is so nearly overhead (Fig. 
236), there is perpetual spring, a most 
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delightful climate. On that account most 
of the inhabitants, particularly the whites, 
live on the highlands (Fig. 253). 

The snow line is about 16,000 feet, or more 
than three miles, above sea level. This is a 
very great altitude; and the va- a... 
riety of temperature conditions variety of 
below such an elevation permits apse 
a great variety of vegetable products, unless 
the rainfall is insufficient. In the lower 
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Fig. 266. — A cattle ranch in Colombia 


High up in the Andes above the forest region there are many thousands of 
square miles of good pasture land. How do the temperatures here compare 
with those on the lowlands? 


Orinoco Valley the luxuriant grass makes 
cattle raising profitable ; indeed, grazing here 
is capable of development on a far larger 
scale than the present. 

Tropical products are raised in the valley 
of the Magdalena River in Colombia, along 
the coastal plains of Colombia ,, ... 
and Ecuador, and on the lower agricultural 
eastern slopes of the Andes in Products 
Peru and Bolivia in regions where the rain- 
fall is heavy. See Fig. 256 for the distribu- 
tion of tropical forests ; Fig. 255 furnishes the 
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explanation. Chief among these products 
are sugar, bananas, and rice. The region 
about Guayaquil is famous for its cacao. For 
many years nearly half of all the cacao in 
the world was grown in this locality, but in 
recent years other tropical regions have out- 
stripped it in cacao production. 

Ascending 2,000 or 3,000 feet, one finds 
coffee growing on the slopes, and there is_ 


This city, on one of the state railways, is high up in the Andes, in the rich 
Gold, silver, mercury, lead, 
Some of the silver and 


mineral region of Peru. Locate it on Fig. 265. 
zinc, and many other ores are found in this region. 
gold mines have been worked for many hundreds of years. 


considerable cotton and tobacco. Higher 
still, potatoes, barley, wheat, corn, garden 
vegetables, and other crops of the temperate 
zone flourish. The broadest plateaus are 
those in Bolivia, where grasslands support 
great numbers of sheep, alpacas, llamas, and 
vicunas, all of them valuable for their wool. 

In some portions of these countries the 
rainfall is insufficient for agriculture except 
by irrigation. For example, the coastal plain 
of Venezuela is generally dry because the 
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Fig. 267. — Copper smelters at Oroya, Peru 
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northeast trade winds that blow over it 
do not precipitate their moisture until they 
begin the ascent of the mountain slopes 
southwest of this region. Western Peru and 
Bolivia are also dry (Fig. 255), for this region 
is on the lee side of mountain ranges in 
the belt of southeast trade winds. On the 
irrigated lands of western Peru, near the 
coast, cotton, rice, and sugar cane are grown. 
The high plateau lands in 
Bolivia are so cool that tem- 
perate-zone products are raised 
wherever irrigation is prac- 
ticed. 

The types of trees vary also 
with the altitude. On the 
well-watered low- 1,05. forest 
lands are dense and mineral 
forests containing Products 
many kinds of dyewoods and 
cabinet woods. ~The rubber 
tree is common here also. 
Iquitos, one of the centers for 
rubber (p. 254), is in north- 
eastern Peru. Other products 
are quinine, vanilla, and sar- 
saparilla. High up on the 
slopes of the Andes are such 
trees as are common in tem- 
perate latitudes. 

It was the precious metals 
that first attracted the Spaniards to the 
Andean countries, and mining has been 
important ever since. Gold and silver 
are found in many places; there is cop- 
per in Peru and tin in Bolivia, besides 
a great number of other minerals, including 
small deposits of coal. The heavy tropical 
rains at certain times of the year are a valu- 
able aid to mining, for they cut away the soil 
and rock and thus expose the mineral veins 
to the prospector. 


_ There are, however, two serious obstacles 
to trade with us. One is the character of 

the people. A large proportion 
| eae to of the inhabitants are Indians 
4. Character of 2Nd persons of mixed blood. Re- 
pre People call some of the reasons for this. 
So small a number of whites means that 
the standards of living are low. Even the 
cities, such as Quito, 
for example, present 
a poor appearance, 
_the streets being gen- 
erally narrow and un- 
paved, and most of | 
the buildings unat- 
tractive.’ In the 
country, conditions 
are even less com- 
fortable. The houses 
are usually barren 
huts with dirt floors ; 
clothing is ragged and 
soiled; and agricul- 
tural and mining im- 
-plements are of the 
crudest sort. 

The perpetual 
spring, that is to us 
so delightful, is per- 
haps partly to blame, 
for such weather 
easily undermines 
one’s energy. ‘The 
great altitude is, perhaps, another reason 
for this lack of ambition. At an elevation 
of 10,000 feet one unaccustomed to high alti- 
tudes cannot run or play games as he can at 
sea level; one’s breath comes short and ex- 
haustion soon follows. Whatever the cause, 
it is a fact that most of the people in these 
countries move about slowly and do little 
work. 


Two serious 


sign in the picture? 
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Fig. 268. A part of the main business street in 
Barranquilla, Colombia 


Locate this city on Fig. 265. 
trade with the interior of Colombia? 
reach Bogota from this city. 
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The other obstacle to extensive trade with 
these countries is their lack of transportation 
facilities. Since the mass of the people live 
at least one or two miles above 9 pigicuities 
sea level, goods "sent to*thenayg senerons 
from abroad must be carried a a. Dependence of 
long distance uphill; and goods {70m bars 
sent abroad by them must be 
transported just as 
far downhill. Owing 
to these facts, the 
chief cities have 
grown up in pairs: 
one on the coast to 
receive and ship out 
products; and the 
other on the high- 
lands to distribute 
goods received and to 
collect the products 
of the country for ex- 
port. It is interest- 
ing to locate these 
twin cities and to 
notice the railroads 
that usually connect 
them. 

In Venezuela they 
are La Guaira and 
Caracas. Find them 
on the map (Fig. 
265). In Colombia 
they are Barranquilla 
and Puerto Colombia, near the mouth of the 
Magdalena, and Bogota, far inland. Esti- 
mate the distance between these coast cities 
and Bogota. The river and railways together 
connect the two; but transportation be- 
tween them is so poor that goods have to 
be transshipped at least half a dozen times 
on the way. In Ecuador Guayaquil is the 


© Underwood and Underwood 


Why does it have a large 
Tell how one may 
In what language is the 


| port, and Quito. 165 miles distant, is the 
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inland city. In Peru the 
most important port is Cal- 
lao, connected by rail with 
Lima, the capital. Mollenda 
is the leading coast town in 
southern Peru, the shipping 
point for goods to and from 
Arequipa. 
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Since Bolivia has 5 


' pesthole (see p. 266); and 
La Guaira’s reputation is 
hardly better. ; 

The construction of these 

- railroads and transportation 
upon them are b. Small railroad 
necessarily very ™ase 
expensive. Why? Delays, 


it must de- 
pend upon the neighboring 


no seacoast, 


countries for ports. What are some of its 
chief cities, and, as shown by the railroads, 
what ports does it use? Most of the har- 
bors of these coast towns are very poor 
(p. 249), and the towns themselves are un- 
sanitary. Guayaquil was long known as a 


Re 


Be ne, 


La Paz lies in a deep valley on the eastern slopes of the Andes more than 12,000 feet above the sea. 


altitude the summers are short and cool. 
are. What is the rainfall of this portion of Bolivia? 
of Jamestown. 


Fig. 269. — Lima and Callao 


Fig. 270. — La Paz and Mt. Illimani, Bolivia 


also, are frequent, on account 
of washouts and avalanches. 
Yet these countries are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon these few ports for outlet. 
Bolivia, however, has a natural route for the 
commerce of the eastern lowland by way 
of the Madeira River. Trace this on Fig. 
257. What obstruction is there on the river 


© E. M. Newman 


At this great 


The picture shows how barren the slopes of the valley and the mountains 


La Paz was founded more than fifty years before the settlement 
Its inhabitants have always depended largely upon mining for a living. 
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and how is it overcome? How far is Gua- 
jara Mirim from the Atlantic Ocean (Fig. 257) ? 

In the entire distance along the coast from 
eastern Venezuela to southern Peru there are 
hardly more than a dozen railroads that lead 
up on to the plateau. 
How many can you 
count in Fig. 265? 
How many miles long 
do you estimate this 
coast line to be? How 
far apart, then, are 
these railroads, on the 
average? 

Although good high- 
ways have been under 
c. Difficulties of ese 
transportation by t10On in 
roads and trails ° 

some dis- 
tricts since about 
1916, good wagon 
roads are still nearly 
as scarce as railways. 
Many years ago 
Ecuador started to 
build one from Quito 
to Guayaquil; but 
the workmen stopped 
after completing 115 
miles of it, and it was 
not completed until 1908. Can you imagine 
why it was not finished promptly? Recall 
what has been said about the difficulty of 
building railroads and maintaining them. 

It is fairly safe to say that a majority of all 
the people in these countries have never seen 
a well-built dirt road, to say nothing of a 
paved one. In that case, how do they get 
about? And how do they transport goods? 
The first answer is that they go about very 
little. Why should they? The second is 
that when they do travel, or carry goods, 


Bolivia. 


What indications do you see in this picture that 
there is an Indian population there? 
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they follow the most primitive methods 
imaginable. 

For instance, a man living on the plateau 
bought a small piano abroad that was landed 
at a little town on the coast far from any rail- 
road. It was wrapped 
carefully in burlap; 
a long, strong pole 
was firmly lashed to 
each side; then eight 
men, two at each cor- 
ner, lifted it by. slip- 
ping their shoulders 
under the ends of the 
poles, and bore it 
away. Eight more 
men followed, who 
after a time relieved 
the first eight of their 
burden. Thus the six- 
teen men trudged 
slowly along, hardly 
setting the piano down 
during a half day at 


Daderngoe and Underwood a time. In this way 

Fig. 271. — A pack train of llamas at Cerrode they journeyed for 
Pasco, Peru 200 miles. 

Llamas are commonly used as pack animals in Peru and It is clear why pack 


animals, such as the 
llama and the burro, 
are so important in these countries. Where 
paths or trails are the only transportation 
routes, a considerable portion of the burdens 
must be carried on their backs. The pack- 
ages must on this account be reasonably 
small and very well packed. Heavy pieces 
of mining machinery and large plate-glass 
windows would be impossible; even a sewing 
machine or a full barrel of oil might cause 
trouble. 

These facts give some idea about the trade 
we can expect with these countries. Some 
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commodities are imported by us in fairly 
large quantities; for example, cocoa and 
Effect of these Panama hats from Ecuador, tin 
iste win from Bolivia, and coffee, sugar, 
them and tropical fruits from several 
of them. We should like more of these prod- 
ucts, but cannot get them. Our exports to 


these countries are still less, because the 


needs of the inhabitants are very few. We 


send them flour and other foodstuffs, petro- 
leum products, clothing, and other kinds of 
manufactured goods; but in small quantities. 
We should like to send them far more, but 
what use have the mass of the people for 
automobiles, or wagons, or fine furniture, 
or cook stoves, or laundry machinery, or fine 
clothing? Until they are greatly changed 
they are not likely to desire even farm im- 
plements of a modern sort. 

While the prospect for trade seems poor, 
recent events bring some encouragement. 
White men from abroad have 
been making many experiments 
in these countries, some of which 
are proving very successful. Grazing in the 
valley of the Orinoco has been encouraged 
by the erection of slaughtering and refriger- 
ating plants, and that section may thrive 
as it never has before. During the last 
thirty years Americans have been develop- 
ing banana plantations near the coast of 
Colombia east of the Magdalena River, with 
good results. The copper ore, mined and 
smelted by Americans at 


Reasons for 
encourage- 
ment 
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At that altitude the air is so rare that no 
one moves about rapidly and only the very 
healthy dare undertake heavy labor. Yet 
the success of: mining there gives hope that 
many other mines will be opened in this rich 
mineral region. Very recently, also, Guaya- 
quil, under the guidance of our countrymen, 
has been cleaned up and made a fairly health- 
ful city. Many Europeans also are showing ~ 
great interest in these countries and are doing 
their utmost to encourage progress, for they 
see that every advance means more commerce. 


III. Temperate SoutH AMERICA 


Leadership of this part of the continent. — 
The part of South America lying in the tem- 
perate zone contains two of the three leading 
countries of the continent; namely, Argentina 
and Chile. What two smaller countries does 
it also contain (Fig. 275)? In this section 
are three out of the five leading South Ameri- 
can cities — Buenos Aires, Santiago, and 
Montevideo. Locate these. Name the other 
two. 

Similarity between Chile and our Pacific 
coast states. — Chile is sometimes called 
the “shoe-string republic”? be- Im area, popu- 
cause it is so long and narrow. aoe ae 
Its length is about 2,700 miles; tures 
if it were placed alongside our western coast, 
it would reach from the southern end of 
Lower California in Mexico to Juneau in 

Alaska. Its average width 


Cerro de Pasco in Peru, is 
proving very valuable. Al- 
though they are 12,000 feet 
above the sea, there are 
about 12,000 natives and 150 
Americans at work there, the 
latter serving as overseers, 
office men, and directors. 
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is only a little more than 100 
miles. In spite of its narrow- 
ness, its area is nearly equal 
to that of our three Pacific 
coast states, but California 
alone exceeds it in population. 

In many respects there is 
a close similarity between 


of North America. 
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that country and the Pacific coastal region 
Along a considerable 


portion of the Chilean coast there is a low 
range of mountains corresponding to our 
Coast Ranges and the mountainous islands 


off the coast of British Columbia; and the 


: lofty Andes form its boundary on the east, 
| corresponding to the Sierra Nevada-Cascade 


ranges and the Coast Range in Canada. 
Between these two mountain 
systems is a long, narrow 
valley corresponding to the 
Valley of California and the 
‘lowland extending northward 


through Oregon and Wash- 
ington to Puget Sound; and 
south of 42° S. Lat. is an 
“Inside Passage,” similar to 
the Inside Passage to Alaska. 

The climate, also, is very 


similar. The part nearest 
Seg ere the equator, like 
and agricul- southern Califor- 
ture 


nia, gets little 
wind from the ocean (Fig. 
242), and is therefore arid 
(Fig. 255). But the rainfall 
increases toward the south, 
being heavy in southern Chile as in Wash- 
ington and western British Columbia. Thus 
the winds affect the two regions in the same 
manner. 

The Great Valley in Chile, which is about 
600 miles long and averages fifty miles in 
width, lies between these two extremes and, 
like the Valley of California, must be irri- 
gated over much of its area. Only in its 
southern portion is the rainfall sufficient for 
agriculture. The lofty Andes, however, sup- 
ply the needed water in abundance, like the 
Sierra Nevada and the Cascades. The dis- 
trict in which Santiago is situated also has 


anchor. 
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winter rains, as does California. Why? In 
what temperature regions is Chile (Fig. 254)? 

The agricultural products of the two regions 
are much the same. Recall those of the 
Pacific coast states (pp. 140 and 148). The 
more common cereals and garden vegetables 
flourish in Chile, as well as many kinds of 
fruit. Among the latter, grapes are espe- 


cially common, as in California; and in the 


tine Paes ay 
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Fig. 273. — The harbor of Valparaiso 


Vessels find little shelter in this harbor when the wind is from the north 
or northwest. Can you tell why? In the background one can see vessels at 
These will load or unload from lighters. 


southern part of the valley, where it is cooler, 
apples are abundant, as in Oregon and 
Washington. 

The southern portion of the country con- 
tains extensive forests, but these, unlike 
those of western North America, have not 
proved valuable for lumbering, the woods 
being so soft that they decay rapidly. 

Yet Chile lacks one great advantage that 
our Western States enjoy; it has no good 
harbors. The principal port on gome of the 
all the Chilean coast is Valpa- differences 
raiso (Fig. 273), which is scarcely a harbor 
at all and is unworthy of comparison with 
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our own Western harbors. No doubt many 
other differences in appearance and customs 
would seem striking to a resident of Cali- 
fornia who might visit Chile. Can you sug- 
gest some of them? Keep in mind the 
mixture of races, the less favorable conditions 
for the laboring 
classes, and the prev- 
alence of inherited 
customs. 

Why Chile greatly 
surpasses the other 
Andean countries in 
importance. — While 
Chile is much smaller 


The produc- than any 
tive character 

of the Great of the 
Valley other An- 


dean countries except 
Ecuador, there is no 
area in any of them 
that compares with 
the Great Valley of 
Chile in fertility and 
development. Santi- 
ago, the capital and 
chief city, with a pop- 
ulation of 588,000, is 
near its northern end, 
with Valparaiso as its 
port (Fig. 275). Note how many other towns 
of importance there are, and how many 
railroads connect them. Note, also, the 
railroad extending across the Andes from 
Valparaiso to Buenos Aires. Until recently 
it was the only transcontinental line in 
South America; now it is by far the most 
direct route, as you can see from Fig. 252. 
The railway which extends along the in- 
terior valley has more than 2,800 miles of 
track. Chile has in all more than 5,400 
miles of railway, which is greater than the 


does it pass through? 


route across the Andes. 
here? 
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Fig. 274. A deep cut on the Trans-Andean Rail- 
way, near Uspallata Pass 


What cities does this railroad connect? What cities 
In the winter the trains have 
much trouble with snow in the higher portions of the 
What are the winter months 


mileage in all the other Andean countries 
combined. | 
The delightful climate of this valley, to- 
gether with the other advantages it affords, 
is the chief explanation of the Character of 
greater importance of Chile. the people 
But the character of 
the people is also a 
factor. Itis estimated 
that forty per cent 
or more are of pure 
white stock, most of 
the remainder being 
- mestizos, or of mixed 
blood. The natives 
make up only a small 
part of the popula- 
tion. Such a large 
proportion of people 
of European origin 
has exerted a marked 
influence. Between 
1860 and 1920 about 
50,000 Europeans, 
mostly Germans and 
French, emigrated to 
this land. Do you 
consider this a large 
amount. of immigra- 
tion? 
In mineral wealth, with one exception, 
Chile has no great advantage over the other 
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Questions on Fig. 275.—1. The southernmost 
cities of the world are shown on this map. Name 
them. How do they compare in latitude with Lon- 
don? Leningrad? Stockholm? 2. How does the 
area over 10,000 feet in elevation compare with that 
in North America (Fig..1)? 3. With what moun- 
tains in South Dakota (Fig. 77) may the Sierra de 
Cordoba be compared? Why? 4. From their rail- 
road mileage, what conclusion do you draw regard- 
ing the comparative importance of Uruguay and 
Paraguay? 
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Andean countries. Recall their mineral 
products. Silver is obtained in the central and 
northern portions of the country, 
Antofagasta being the port for 
the output of some of the most productive sil- 
ver mines. Coal is mined near Concepcion 
and at some other places, and copper and gold 
are produced in large quantities. ‘There are 
also large deposits of iron ore. But the ex- 
ception just mentioned is more important 


Extent of 
iaiug 


a 
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Fig. 276. — Sacking nitrate in the Atacama Desert 


than all the other minerals combined: we 
refer to the immense deposits of nitrate of 
soda, which are in demand throughout the 
civilized world for fertilizing the soil. 

The nitrate beds are found in northern 
Chile twenty to forty miles inland, and ex- 
tend through the Atacama Desert about 300 
miles southward from the vicinity of Iqui- 
que. The railroad that parallels the coast 
(Fig. 275) indicates their location. Scarcely 
a drop of rain falls here from one year to the 
next ; consequently no food plants for man 
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are grown, nor are there any materials for 
houses. A more desolate region could hardly 
be imagined. Yet the want of rain has 
proved a great blessing, for the nitrate which 
makes this area one of the most important 
sources of Chile’s wealth might otherwise 
have been washed away. 

The nitrate exists in the form of rock found 
either on the surface or a few feet under- 
ground. It is blasted out by dynamite; the 

pieces are then crushed by 
m| machinery into a powder, 
4 which is boiled until the ni- 
trate is dissolved and sepa- 
rated from other materials. 
This liquid is then evaporated 
until nothing is left but crys- 
tals that look much like or- 
dinary salt. This is the ni- 
trate, which is packed into 
sacks or thrown into piles for 
shipment abroad. A few years 
ago England and Germany 
imported much more of it than 
we did; we did not realize our 
need. But we now see the 
importance of fertilization, 
and our imports are sure to 
increase. 

Why Argentina is often 
called the United States of South America. — 
Argentina is often called the United States of 
South America. It is the largest, the most 
populous, and the wealthiest of the South 
American countries that were settled by the 
Spanish. Brazil is far greater in area and 
population, but it is Portuguese rather than 
Spanish in origin. Argentina lies in the same 
temperature belts as the United States. What 
are they (Figs. 12 and 254)? Being there- 
fore suited to occupation by a white popula- 
tion, and facing the Atlantic, it has enjoyed a 
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| stronger tide of immigration from Europe 
_ than any of its neighbors. Among the re- 
_ cent European settlers the Italians are most 
_ numerous, though many of them return to 
Italy after each harvest is over.’ They 
_ form about one seventh of the population, 
and at one time came near making Italian 
the leading language; but Spanish has held 
its own in spite of them. The inhabitants 
are nearly all white, the number of Indians 
and people of mixed blood being very much 
smaller than in the other South American 
countries. This large proportion of whites 
is due to the fact that the vast extent of 
grassland (pampas) supported only a sparse 
native population, which was easily displaced 
by the early Spanish invaders. The people, 
therefore, are better educated than many of 
their neighbors, and are noted for their en- 
ergy, thrift, and progressiveness. Yet even 
in Argentina education is by no means gen- 
- eral, for about one half of the adult popu- 
lation can neither read nor write. 
The similarity of Argentina and Uruguay 
to the part of the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains.— Just as 
Chile has many points of sim- 
ilarity to our Pacific States, so Argentina and 
Uruguay resemble the portion of our country 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Since their 
combined area is only a little more than one 
third the area of the United States, this re- 
gion is only about as large as the region 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi River. There is not such an 
extensive plateau east of the Andes as there 
is just east of the Rockies, nor are there any 
highlands corresponding to the Appalachian 
system. 
Nevertheless, any one traveling from San- 
tiago to Buenos Aires would be struck with 
the similarity of the Argentine plains to our 
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West North Central States (Fig. 20). Along 
the eastern border of the Andes is a plateau 
about 200 miles wide, broken on its west 
border by spurs from the mountains. This 
corresponds to our Great Plains, though it 
is of course much narrower. This plateau 
slopes rapidly eastward and merges into a 
low plain. Then, for the remaining 500 miles 
or more, except for the Sierra de Cordoba, 
one sees scarcely a hill or a ridge or a tree. 
The soil, also, is rich and deep, as in our 
North Central States. Similar conditions 
hold in regard to the land north and south 
of the Trans-Andean Railway for hundreds 
of miles. The region is an enormously large 
reproduction of the flat Dakota wheat 
country. This is the famous pampas region 
of Argentina. 

Fig. 255 indicates a striking similarity of 
rainfall to that east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Just east of the moun- 
tains there is an extensive area 
where the fall is under ten inches. This 
gradually increases, however, toward the 
north and east until the amount at Rosario 
is forty inches and at Buenos Aires about 
thirty-five. How does this compare with 
the rainfall eastward from the Rocky Moun- 
tains (Fig. 18)? 

The reasons for the variation are the same 
in the two cases. In Fig. 242 note the sec- 
tion under the influence of the westerlies, 
and explain why the strip of land just east 
of the Andes receives so little moisture. 
Also, by observing the direction of the winds 
in the part of northern Argentina next to the 
mountains, explain the slight rainfall. What 
reasons do you see for the much greater 
rainfall to the east and north? 

There is, however, one important difference 
in climate. Buenos Aires, which is not far 
from the middle of Argentina in a north 
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and south direction, is in the same latitude 
as Memphis. But Argentina extends con- 
siderably farther toward the equator than the 
United States, even 
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intensive. 


Although much less corn is raised 


than in our country, far more is exported 
because so little is consumed at home. 


including Florida; it 
also extends farther 
toward the pole. 
Estimate how much 
nearer it comes to the 
equator and the pole 
than the section of 
our country which 
most closely. corre- 
sponds to it. What 
advantage over us, 
if any, do you see 
for Argentina in this 
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difference ? 

The heart of Argen- 
tina is the pampas 
or grassland which 
tm reaches as 
products far south 
as the Colorado 
River, west to the arid 
section, and north- 
ward to about the 
thirtieth parallel. 
Observe how that 
area compares in ag- 
ricultural products 
with our West North 
Central States. 

The most impor- 
tant crop is wheat, 
and the next is corn. 
The latter, as shown 
in Fig. 277, is grown 
near the eastern edge of the plain, where the 
rainfall is thirty inches or more. The farms 
are smaller there than in other parts of Argen- 
tina and Uruguay and the cultivation is more 
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From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 280 


Notice that, as in the United States, the corn and 
wheat areas are more limited than the areas ‘adapted to 
grazing; notice also that sheep thrive under a greater 
variety of conditions than cattle. 


Little is grown east of 
the Plata River in 
Uruguay because the 


land there is_ too 
swampy. 
Wheat is grown 


chiefly west of the 
corn area (Fig. 278), 
little being grown 
in Uruguay because 


the land: there is 
used so largely for 
grazing. How does 


this location of the 
wheat belt in the 
southern hemisphere 
correspond to its 
location in North 
America? In North 
America wheat is 
grown much farther 
north than corn. 
Why, then, is it not 
grown farther south 
in the southern hemi- 
sphere? Thefact that 
wheat lands in 
Canada have been 
taken up only recently 
may suggest an ex- 
planation. Asin the 
case of corn, a great 
portion of the wheat 
is exported. This re- 
gion also produces 


far more flax for seed than the United States, 
and a very large amount of alfalfa. 

As in the United States, live stock is 
raised in large numbers where grass and 
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grain, particularly corn, are abundant. 
What kinds of ‘live stock were found to be 
most abundant in the North Central States 
(p. 71)? Swine are not raised in great 
numbers in Argentina or Uruguay, but Fig. 
279 shows how numerous are the cattle, es- 
pecially in Uruguay. While Argentina is 
only one third as large as the United States 
and has about one twelfth the 
population, it raises fully two 
thirds as many cattle. 

In number of sheep Argen- 
tina nearly equals our country. 
Fig. 280 shows that although 
they are widely distributed, 
the greatest number is found 
within the area near Buenos 
Aires. Note also the extent 
to which they are raised in 
Uruguay. The reason for so 
many in the distant land of 
Tierra del Fuego is that the 
Andes are so low there that 
they permit the westerlies to 
carry considerable moisture 
to their eastern slopes, thus 
affording good pasture. 

From all these facts it is 
plain that the area about 
Buenos Aires, including 
Uruguay, approaches our North Central 
States in importance as a granary and meat 
center. 

Advantages of this region for transporta- 
tion. — These agricultural industries could 

never have been developed as 


Its depend- 

cae se they have been on the pampas 
river trans- without excellent means for 
portation 


transportation. The Plata River 
and its tributaries correspond to the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries in their contribu- 
tion to the early development of this section ; 


and Paraguay, as well as Argentina. 
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that river, in fact, has nearly as many miles 
of navigable waters as the Mississippi. Trace 
its principal tributaries and note their im- 
portance for the development of Uruguay 
Find 
how nearly the Plata Basin equals the 
Mississippi Basin in extent (p. 488). 
The dependence of this region upon its 
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Fig. 281. — The capitol building in Buenos Aires 


The republics of South America adopted our form of government after 
winning their independence from Spain between about 1810 and 1830. What 
building in Washington, D. C., does this resemble? 


rivers is suggested by the fact that many of 
the large cities are located upon them. The 
greatest is Buenos Aires, on the estuary of 
the Plata River, the eighth city of the world 
in size and often compared with Paris on 
account of its magnificence. While New 
York City contains about one twentieth of 
our population, Buenos Aires contains just 
about one fifth of the inhabitants of Argen- 
tina. It is, therefore, even more than the 
New York of that country; while Rosario, 
190 miles distant up the Parana River and 
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more nearly in the center of the grain and 
stock region, might be called its Chicago. 
Other cities in this region that owe their 
growth to the influence of the pampas are 


La Plata, Santa Fé, and Bahia Blanca; so, 


also does Cordoba on the western border of 
the pampas. Montevideo is to Uruguay 
what Buenos Aires is to Argentina. About 
what proportion does it contain of the entire 
population of that country? It is thus evi- 
dent that the inhabitants of temperate South 
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Fig. 282. — The university at Montevideo 


In Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile public education is liberally 
This large university is in every way the equal of many of the 


provided for. 
universities in the United States. 


America live in the cities more than do 
those of the United States. Yet these are 
not manufacturing countries, as we shall see 
later. 

While a great part of the fertile region 
lacks navigable rivers, its level surface has 
made railroad construction as 
easy aS on our central plains. 
That fact, coupled with the unusual energy 
and intelligence of the. people, has led to 
extensive construction of railways. Fig. 275 
indicates a mileage nearly equal to that of 
all the other countries of South America 


Its network 
of railroads 
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combined. With how many other countries 
is Argentina connected by rail? 

Since the export of food products is one 
of the chief interests of Argentina, these ad- 
vantages for transportation are Advantages 
of great importance. Because een 
it has sent its foods to Europe foreign trade 


in competition with our own shipments, it 


‘is interesting to consider one great advan- 


tage that it has enjoyed over us. Its prin- 
cipal grain and live stock areas are near the 
coast, while ours are deep in 
the interior of our continent. 
Such products can, therefore, 
reach ship by a much shorter 
haul than with us. On the 
other hand, what can you say 
about the length of the voy- 
age to Europe compared with 
that from New York? Who 
has the advantage there? 

Prospects for the growth 
of Argentina.— What is the 
prospect for the aericble 
growth of Argen- tural pos- 
tia? ©. Its hasya ne 
very sparse population and is, 
no doubt, only in the begin- 
ning of its development. A 
very small part of the land that is suitable 
for farming is now under cultivation. The 
area given to wheat could probably be 
trebled; and improvements in the method 
of its cultivation could probably increase 
the present yield of eight to twelve bushels 
per acre from three to five times. 

From one third to two fifths of the area 
of Argentina is semi-desert, but irrigation 
from the mountain streams and dry farming 
can both be carried much further than at 
present. The possibilities in the arid region 
are suggested by the wonderful development 
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of the grape industry about Mendoza, the 
chief Andean city of Argentina, where the 
rainfall is only six inches per year. 

The warm northern portion also has great 
possibilities for agriculture. Tucuman has 
long been a noted center for the production 
of sugar cane by irrigation, and other tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical products can flourish in 
that vicinity. In other sections of the north 
where there is no forest and rain is abundant, 
rice and cotton and sugar cane can be culti- 
vated. In Paraguay, near by, 
oranges are extensively grown; 
also Paraguay tea, which is very 
popular in the countries of 
South America. 

Northern Argentina, more- 
over, has extensive forests 
that are proving 
of great value. 
The most important tree is 
the quebracho, a name that 
means break-axe and that was 
given on account of the hard- 
ness of its wood. It is es- 
pecially useful for railroad ties 
and fence posts, and when cut 
up into small pieces and 
boiled in water produces a 
compound valuable for tanning leather. 
Lumbering in this region is likely to in- 
crease greatly in the near future, and the 
clearing of the forests will make way for 
more farming and grazing. 

Why Argentina is not likely to become an 
important competitor of the United States. — 
With such promise for the future, what is 
the prospect that Argentina will become an 
important competitor of the United States? 
There is little prospect, so long as the con- 
ditions for manufacturing are as unfavorable 
as at present. The Andean section is the 


Its forest 
resources 
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only one from which minerals can be expected, 
and thus far there has been little mining. 
Moderate amounts of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, coal, and petroleum have been obtained. 
The deposits of precious metals throughout 
the Andean region are known to be large, 
but the want of extensive deposits of iron 
ore and coal prevents the extensive develop- 
ment of the iron industry. Such manu- 
facturing as is done, therefore, must be of 
the kind that meets local wants, or that is 


again 
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Fig. 283. — A flock of sheep in the southern part of Chile 


concerned with the first stages in the prep- 
aration of raw materials for the market. 
For example, dairying is becoming prominent ; 
flour mills are numerous; and sugar and wine 
are produced. The principal products for 
export are those connected with cattle and 
sheep; as, for example, fresh meat, dried 
beef, hides, tallow, and wool. Since we 
have become an industrial nation, these are 
all things that we are more likely to want 
to buy than to sell. ‘There is, therefore, no 
likelihood of any keen competition between 
Argentina and the United States. 
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The close relation between temperate 
South America and the United States.— 
Our need of While Chile, Argentina, and 
their products Uruguay are so much like the 
United States, we are likely to be close 
friends rather than rivals in the future. As 
our population increases we shall need most 
of the products that these countries can 
spare. 

Modern inventions have greatly aided this 
close relation. Formerly only wool and the 
hides of cattle and sheep, used for leather, 
could reach us. The meat had to be thrown 
away, because it spoiled on the voyage. But 
since the invention of refrigerator compart- 
ments in ships and refrigerator cars, this 
enormous waste has been avoided, and beef 
and mutton from Argentina and Uruguay now 
reach our cities in good condition. The fact 
that the wheat of Argentina is harvested 
during our winter may steady the price of 
flour for us, which is itself an important 
benefit. 

Our need of nitrate from Chile for fertiliz- 
ing the soil has already been mentioned. 
That country, also, has summer during our 
winter and is now so close to us, owing to the 
Panama Canal, that her fresh fruits and vege- 
tables may be brought to us during our 
coldest weather in perfectly fresh condition. 
For many reasons, therefore, we are likely 
to be a good customer for this portion of 
South America. 

On the other hand, they need our products 
as much as we need theirs. All new countries 
have to rely upon older ones for 
capital to develop many of their 
industries. Expensive irrigation 
projects, for example, must be financed. 
Railroad construction must be undertaken 
on a large scale, and in the near future many 
locomotives, rails, cars, and other railway 


Their need of 
our products 
and capital 
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materials must be imported. These coun- 
tries are now using great quantities of our 
farm machinery, particularly Argentina, but 
still greater quantities must soon be called 
for. Even if they had an abundance of 
coal and iron, they would have to import 
many manufactured goods until factories 
of their own were established. But since 


they have not, they are especially dependent 


upon other countries for machinery, textiles, 
furniture, and other manufactured articles 
of all descriptions. 

The United States is the wealthiest nation 
in the world, and also the greatest in manu- 
facturing. We are in a good 


Why the 
position, therefore, to supply Pe 
capital for new undertakings. their best 

customer 


Since the leading countries of 
Europe have been so impoverished by the 
World War, our advantage in wealth is very 
great. Our enormous manufactures enable 
us likewise to supply railroad material, farm 
implements, textiles, and other articles al- 
most without limit. 

Until recently our trade with South Amer- 
ica has been considerably less than that 
of some European powers. This was largely 
our own fault. We failed to learn their 
language, to study their needs, to adapt our 
goods and requirements to their desires and 
customs, and to send trained business men 
to represent us and to get their trade. We 
see our folly now, and the Panama Canal 
and the World War have given us a great 
advantage. Under these conditions we can 
expect to lead the world in trade with this 
region. Indeed, since the war it has already 
greatly increased. 

An important step toward closer friend- 
ship with South America. — Important at- 
tempts, aside from trade, have been made to 
establish closer friendship among the republics 
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Fig. 284. — Mountains bordering the Strait of Magellan 


Locate this strait on Fig. 275. 


It is about 350 miles long and from ten to fifty miles wide. 


It is difficult to navigate 


because of fogs, strong currents, and reefs. 


of the New World. There are twenty-one of 
these in all, including those of North and 
South America and of the West Indies. 
See if you can make a complete list of them. 
Largely under the influence of the United 
States, a union of these has been brought 
about, called the Pan-American Union. (Pan 
is a Greek word meaning all.) 

Many years ago when these republics 
were much weaker than now, the United 
States declared that the nations of the Old 
World should not be allowed to establish 
new colonies in America or to oppress any 
of the nations here. This declaration has 
‘been known as the Monroe Doctrine be- 
cause it was made during the adminis- 
tration of President Monroe. It has helped 
to protect these nations against foreign 
powers. 

The Pan-American Union aims to distrib- 
ute the responsibility for such protection 
more equally among the American republics. 
It aims, also, to cultivate a closer acquaint- 
ance and friendship among them, and thus 
to promote peace in the New World. Its 
headquarters are at Washington, D. C. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Where the 
equator crosses South America. 2. The tempera- 
ture regions from north to south. 3. The distri- 
bution of rainfall. 4. The distribution of different 
types of vegetation. 5. Location of the following 
cities: Buenos Aires; Rio de Janeiro; Santiago; 
Montevideo; Bogota; Quito; Valparaiso; Guaya- 
quil; La Plata; Rosario; Mendoza. 6. Where 
coffee is obtained; rubber; cocoa; Panama hats; 
grain; meat. 7. The outline of South America, 
8. Location of the three great rivers and of the 
Andes Mountains. 9. The three leading countries 
of South America. 

Comparisons with North America.—1. Describe 
the effects of the trade winds on each continent 
(Fig. 242 and pp. 191 and 262). 2. Of the prevailing 
westerlies (Fig. 242 and pp. 130 and 271). 3. Lo- 
cate the arid sections in each continent and give the 
reasons for lack of rain (Figs. 13 and 255). 
4. Point out the rainiest section in each, and state 
the causes. 5. Into what ocean do the principal 
rivers of each continent flow? 6. Make a list of 
important farm products common to the United 
States and South America. 7. Name several 
agricultural products that are extensively raised in 
one and not in the other. 8. Make as complete 
a list as possible of the agricultural and mineral 
products in which North America excels South 
America; in which South America excels North 


America. 


y 
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Problems for independent study. —1. The Pil- 
grim Fathers seriously considered settling on the 
coast of Guiana rather than that of New England. 
What do you think about the wisdom of their 
choice? Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Industrial 
Studies: South America, pp. 62-75 (Ginn); Cham- 
berlain, J. F.and A. H.: South America, pp. 162-173 
(Macmillan) ; Smith, J. R.: Commerce and Industry, 
pp. 326-327 (Henry Holt) ; Bowman, I. : South Amer- 
ica, Chapter XVII (Rand McNally). 
were emigrating to South America, where would 
you prefer to settle? 3. Chile and Texas re- 
semble each other fairly closely in area and popula- 
tion. Which has the better prospects for further 
growth? Plan a debate with some one on this 
question. Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Indus- 
trial Studies: South America, p. 245; Bowman, I.: 
South America, Chapters V, VI; Chamberlain, J. F. 
and A. H.: South America, pp. 69-88. 4. The 
Plata Basin is nearly as large as the Mississippi 
Basin. Will it ever equal the Mississippi Basin 
in importance? Allen, N. B.: Geographical and 
Industrial Studies: South America, pp. 145-146, 185- 
190; Bowman, I.: South America, Chapter IV; 
Carpenter, F. G.: South America (1921), pp. 
241-254 (American Book); Smith, J. R.: Commerce 
and Industry, p. 342. 5. Is the location of the 
mouth of the Plata more or less favorable to com- 
merce than that of the Mississippi? Consult 
references given under Question 4, above. 6. 
Make a list of products of South America that 
you have often seen. 7. Find out some of the 


2. If you: 


plans of the Pan-American Union for promoting 
friendship among the twenty-one republics of the 
New World. 8. Estimate how much distance is 
saved by going from New York or New Orleans to 
Guayaquil via the Panama Canal rather than via 
Cape Horn or the Strait of Magellan. 9. Learn more 
about nitrate of soda shipped from Chile. National 
Geographic Magazine, 1922, vol. 42, pp. 221-223; 
World Book, vol. 2, p. 1332. Allen, N. B.: Geo- 
graphical and Industrial Studies: South America. 
10. Make a drawing of the Plata River system 
and locate the chief cities upon it. 11. Compare 
Argentina with Canada in wheat production and 
export. Consult World Almanac; The Statesman’s 
Vear-Book (Macmillan). 12. Good highways are 
sadly lacking in Argentina, as in many parts of 
the United States. Write a composition showing 
how better roads would benefit that country. 
13. Watch the newspapers for articles or news 
items on South America. 14. Write to the United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, for its booklet, Rubber, a Wonder Story; 
or to the Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
for its booklet, The Romance of Rubber. 15. The 
South Americans are very proud of Rio de Janeiro. 
Why? Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Industrial . 
Studies: South America; Bowman, I.: South Amer- 
éca; National Geographic Magazine, September, 
1920, vol. 38; Browne, E. A.: Peeps at Many 
Lands: South America, pp. 45-47. 16. Why has 
rubber from the Far East become more important 
than Brazilian rubber? See pp. 427-428. 
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I. GENERAL Facts 


Likeness in the early history of the con- 
tinents of Europe and North America. — 
The growth of the continent 


_ Comparison 

Pooweres- — of \Europe, as 
-ment of 

‘mountains Of North Amer- 
pat piauis- “ica, has required 


millions of years. Long ages 
ago mountains appeared 
above the sea in several places, 
at first in the northwestern 
‘portion of the continent. Al- 
though greatly worn away, 
these mountains may still be 
seen in Finland, Scandinavia, 
and Scotland (Fig. 286), as 
well as in Germany, Belgium, 
and other sections. They re- 
semble the old, worn-down 
mountains of the Appalachian 
and Laurentian highlands. 

Other mountain ranges were formed in 
southern Europe, but, like those of western 
America, they are younger and far less worn 
away than the older mountains just men- 
tioned. The most prominent of these are 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Caucasus. 
Locate these three systems in Fig. 286. 
They are the highest in Europe, the Cau- 
casus being the loftiest of all and the Alps 
ranking next. There are many other moun- 
tains in southern Europe in addition to these 
ranges, as can be seen in Fig. 286; while they 
vary in distribution, most of them extend 
roughly east and west. 


EUROPE 


Between the mountains of the northwest 
and of the south there is an extensive lowland 
plain (Fig. 286). 


A part of this has been 


© Keystone View Co., Inc. 


Fig. 285. — Flying across the Alps 


lowered beneath the sea by the sinking of 
the land, thus forming the shallow Baltic 
Sea. This plain extends from southern Eng- 
land through Belgium and Holland, or the 


Questions on Fig. 286.— 1. How does the pro- 
portion of lowlands in Europe differ from that in 
North or South America? 2. What indications do 
you see of good fishing grounds off the northwestern 
coast? 3. What so-called mountains, highlands, 
and plateau are less than 1,000 feet in elevation? 
4. By comparing this map with Fig. 287, see which 
countries in Europe are chiefly highland, and which 
chiefly lowland, countries. 
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Questions on Fig. 287. — 1. Compare the number 
of separate countries in Europe with that in North 
America; in South America. 2. To compare the 
present boundaries of European countries with those 
before the World War, consult Fig. 331. 3. Com- 
pare the number of large cities between the soth and 
6oth parallels with the number in North America. 
4. Compare with Fig. 286 to determine which 
political boundaries in Europe appear to you to 

be natural, z.e. following mountain ranges, rivers, 
or coast lines. 


“ Low Countries,” entirely across Germany 


and Russia. It broadens toward the east 


EUROPE 


ing, as in America, during the Coal Period. 
State once more how coal was formed (p. 4). 
Fig. 288 shows the parts of Eu- 


c - Comparison 
rope in which coal beds occur. of the Coal 
In what countries are they toon 
found? Most of the coal is bi- north 

e ° *. America and 
tuminous, though anthracite is Paces 


also found. In a number of 

sections lignite (p. 6) is common, and 
peat is also abundant in the marshes of 
western and northern Europe (Fig. 296). Re- 
call how peat has been formed (p. 6). 
During the period when 
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eastern North America was 
invaded by the Great Ice 
Sheet from the north, snow 
gathered on the highlands 
of northwestern Europe and 
spread outward in all direc- 
tions. Fig. 289 ‘shows the 
extent of the European ice 
sheet. It wrought changes 
in Europe similar to those in 
our country. State some of 
these changes. 
While the coast line of 
each continent has undergone 
2. Mamye ehanges, 


0 


Actively Mined 


The different 


Fig. 288. — Coal and iron ore deposits actively mined in Europe 


until it includes almost all of Russia. Esti- 
mate its length from east to west. About 
two thirds of Europe is included in this plain. 
Thus in both continents there is an old 
and low mountain region on one side and 
a more recent and much higher one on the 
other, with a vast plain between. What 
difference do you see in the general direction 
in which the principal mountain systems and 
plains of the two continents extend? 
While the mountains and plains were 
being formed, coal beds were also accumulat- 


effects on the 
two continents 
of the rising 
and sinking of 
the coasts 


there is a marked 
difference in their 
effects in the two cases. 

The irregular coast of north- 
western Europe, like that of northeastern 
North America, is due to the sinking of the 
land. The Baltic Sea and its gulfs, as we 
have seen, are lowlands sunk beneath the 
sea; and the hills of this sunken land form 
islands, peninsulas, or shallow banks where 
fish abound. 

During the growth of the mountains of 
southern Europe, the rising and sinking of 
small areas of land have made many penin- 
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sulas, with bays, gulfs, islands, and seas 
between. The Mediterranean Sea occupies 
a basin, thousands of feet in depth, formed 
by the sinking of this part of the earth’s 
crust. As a result of all these movements, 
Europe has a much more irregular coast line 
than North America; in fact, its coast is 
much more irregular than 
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populated portions of Europe are located 
farther north than our state of Maine. 
Leningrad is in the same latitude as the 
northern tip of Labrador, and even the 
southern parts of Spain, Italy, and Greece 
reach no farther south than the southern 
boundary of Virginia. The questions sug- 


that of any other continent. 
Name and locate the larger 


peninsulas and the gulfs 
and seas that border them 
(Fig. 286). 


Difference between Europe 
and North America in area 
and population. — By refer- 
ring to the Appendix, find 
how small Europe is in com- 
parison with North America. 
Find, also, how many times 
as large its population is. 
These comparisons prepare 
one for appreciating the den- 
sity of population as shown 
in Fig. 294. Very few of our 
states approach any one of 
several of the countries of 
Europe in number of inhabitants to the 
square mile. Which countries are the most 
crowded ? 

One fact about the location of this vast 
population raises some interesting questions. 
If you trace the fiftieth parallel of latitude 
on a globe or map of the world, you will 
observe that it crosses Canada a little to the 
north of our northern boundary, but that it 
runs entirely south of England, crosses France 
near Paris, and extends through southern 
Germany and Russia. From this it is seen 
that by far the larger part of Europe lies 
farther north than the United States and due 
east of Canada. Ewen the more densely 


the ice being indicated by the direction of the lines. 
covered by mountain glaciers. 


Fig. 289. — Areas in Europe that were covered with ice during the 
Great Ice Age 


The lined area was covered by the Ice Sheet, the direction of movement of 


The dotted areas were 


gested are: How can so large a popula- 
tion flourish so far north? In particular, 
why is the most densely settled section so 
very far north as compared with eastern 
North America? 

How so great a population can flourish so . 
far north. — The prevailing winds, together 
with the arrangement of the 

: : : The effect of 
mountains, furnish an important the prevailing 
part of the explanation. As vee on the 

emperature 
has been stated, the principal 
mountains and highlands are located in the 
northwest and in the south, leaving a vast 
plain between, stretching from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the eastern boundary of the conti- 
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nent. Contrast this condition with that in 
North America. 

The westerlies are the prevailing winds in 
northern Europe, as in the United States and 
Canada (p. 233). On their way to Europe 
they cross the warm Gulf Stream ; in fact, 
they are the cause of this eastward move- 
ment of the ocean water. 


Fig. 250 shows 


EUROPE 


mer these moist winds tend to cool western 
Europe, so that the summers are mild. How 
does the area of mild summers and cool win- 
iers compare with that in North America? 
These west winds and the large area of low- 
lands near the western coast make it possible 
for crops to be raised nearer the pole in 
Europe than in any other part of the globe. 
Fig. 242 shows how the heat 
is carried north by these 
winds. Would you expect 


the winds to have a more or 


less moderating effect as they 


move farther eastward from 


the ocean? How do the 


boundaries of the tempera- 
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In what temperature region is most of Europe? Why is the area of mild 
summers and cool winters much larger in Europe than in North America? 
The temperatures of 
this region in Europe have no such extremes as the United States. 
tell why? What portion of Europe resembles the Gulf Coastal Plain of the 


What countries have hot summers and cold winters? 


United States in its temperatures? 


how that stream widens as it leaves Florida, 
crosses the Atlantic in a northeasterly direc- 
tion toward Europe, and, as the West Wind 
Drift, passes along a considerable portion of 
the western coast of that continent. 

The westerlies, blowing from across these 
warm ocean waters, carry an enormous 
amount of heat to western Europe. This is 
especially evident in the winter. In the sum- 


EZ Aways Cold 
#° 


Modified from Képpen and J efferson 
Fig. 290. — The temperature regions of Europe 


ture regions illustrate this 
fact? 

These winds carry an enor- 
mous quantity of moisture 
as well as heat. heir effect on 
The arrangement the rainfall 
of the mountains has a great 
influence on the way in which 
this is distributed over the 
land as rain. 

In North America, where 
high mountains extend north 
and south along the entire 
western side of the continent, 
the warm, damp air soon loses 
most of its moisture as it 
moves eastward (p. 131). 
What causes this? In Europe, on the other 
hand, where the higher ranges extend nearly 
east and west, the mountains interfere much 
less with the movement of vapor to the in- 
terior. For that reason the west winds give 
up their moisture more gradually. Its distri- 
bution over a wide area is helped by the east- 
ward movement of cyclonic storms, as in 
the United States. Thus there is no arid 


Extreme Winters ° 
and Mild Summers 


Can you 
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land in the belt of westerlies all the way 
from Ireland to the Ural Mountains (Fig. 
| 291). Thearid region in southeastern Russia 
is not an exception, for this is hardly touched 
by the westerlies. 

The effect of the ocean winds is naturally 
greatest near the coast, as in western North 
America. 
to the east of that of mild 
summers and cool winters? 
How does its latitude compare 
with that of the correspond- 
ing belt in North America? 
Thus in eastern Russia there 
are not only great extremes 
of heat and cold, but there 
are often serious droughts as 
well. 

The cyclonic storms cannot 
bring rain to eastern Europe 
as they do to eastern North 
America. To be sure, they 
cross the ocean from North 
America and continue across 
Europe (p. 239), causing 
variable winds as in the 
eastern part of the United 
States and Canada. But they 
cannot bring rain to eastern 
Europe as they do to those 
regions, because there is no 
ocean just to the east of them to supply the 
vapor. Can you see why the rainfall is so 
light to the north and west of the Caspian 
Sea? 


Wme.Eng,Co,,N.¥e 


Why southern Europe is not so densely. 


populated as the countries farther north. — It 
might still seem that the more densely settled 
portions of the continent would be in the 
south, especially when one considers the 
mildness of the temperatures there. 

There are two reasons for these moderate 


What temperature region is found 
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temperatures. In the first place, the east 


and west direction of most of the lofty 
mountains exerts a great influence on the 
climate of the countries that lie both to the 
north and to the south of them. Rising 
like great walls, these mountains prevent 
south winds from bearing northward the heat 
of the Mediterranean Basin; and they also 


Depth of rainfall 
an inches 


Less than 10. WLLL. 
10 to 20.----.. 
20 to 40. .... NNN 9 


40 to 80 7 


Fig. 291. — Annual rainfall in Europe 


Why does the western half of Europe receive more rainfall than the eastern 
half? Why does Norway have much more rainfall than Sweden? The western 
part of Ireland than the eastern? 
eastern? The western part of the Iberian Peninsula than the eastern? 


The western part of Great Britain than the 


interfere with the passage of cold north winds. 
Northern Florida, much farther south than 
southern Europe, is sometimes visited by 
cold waves and frosts; but such winds rarely 
reach portions of southern Europe that are 
protected by the mountains. 

Secondly, the Mediterranean Sea also 
greatly affects the climate of the countries 
that border upon it. How does it compare 
in area with Lake Superior? It will be re- 
membered that our Great Lakes and the At- 
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lantic Ocean produce a distinct effect on the 
climate of the neighboring land, moderating 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
(p. 56). It is partly because of the in- 


fluence of the Mediterranean that the belt 
of hot summers and cold winters is much 
narrower than in North America, and that 


Fig. 292. The entrance to the Mediterranean Sea 


Gibraltar, as shown on Fig. 385, is on the north side of the strait of the 
From one end of the Mediterranean to the other, the shore is 
How is this indicated by Fig. 385? 


same name. 
rugged and often mountainous. 
southern Italy, Greece, France, and Spain 
have such an equable climate. 

Yet there are factors that have greatly 
checked population in this section. One is 
its mountainous character; another is the 
lack of coal (Fig. 288). Can you explain 
how both facts hinder population?’ Probably 
the most important reason, however, is that 
southern Europe, like southern California, is 
not reached by the westerlies in summer, for 
it then lies within the belt of the horse 
latitudes (p. 233). This accounts for the 
fact that southern Spain, Italy, and Greece 
receive very little rain in summer. 

The effect of the temperature and rainfall 
upon the vegetation of Europe. — Europe, 
unlike any other continent, has not one 
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square mile of real desert. Yet the tem- 
perature, rainfall, and surface vary greatly 
and the vegetation must vary likewise. Fig. 
293 shows the kinds of vegetation that flour- 
ish in the different sections. What facts of 
interest do you find in it? Which is the 
least promising portion of the continent for 
agriculture? Where are the 
principal forests? By com- 
paring this figure with the 
population map (Fig. 294), 
find what types of natural 
vegetation flourish in areas 
where the population is most 
dense. 

Conditions favoring use of 
the sea.— The hot, unhealthy 
coasts of Mexico yeamess of 
and Central and the Euro- 
tropical .South °°*"**o "Ae 
America have always kept 
people from the sea. Most 
of the inhabitants of these 
countries, as we have seen, 
live far inland on the plateaus 
and hardly ever see the ocean. Western 
and southern Europe form a striking con- 
trast to them in this respect. There the 
coast lands are especially attractive as homes 
for the people, and the peninsulas are so 
numerous that a large part of the inhab- 
itants live near the salt water. Naturally, 
therefore, they have developed skill in han- 
dling vessels and have traveled widely. Most 
of the commerce of the world at all times has 
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been carried on by European ships. 


Europe forms another contrast with South 
America and many other regions in its 
number of excellent harbors. Excetience of 
In proportion to its area, Europe harbors 
is better supplied with them than any other 
continent. Those on the west and south 
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coasts have the additional advantage of 
being free from ice in winter. 
_ Conditions favoring hard work. — The 
fact that Europe has a climate which favors 
hard work is another reason for the remark- 
able progress of that continent. In the 
tropics, as we have seen 
(p. 263), man is not inclined 
to great effort; and the white 
man cannot work hard there 
even if he will. In the regions 
where it is always cold, man 
can do little more than get 
enough to eat and wear, no 
matter how hard he works; 
there is too little reward there 
for even severe effort. Inthe 
regions with distinct winters 
and summers, however, in 
which most of Europe is lo- 
cated, man feels like working, 
and his labor brings high 
reward. The climate thus 
favors the fullest use of the 
many advantages that the 
continent offers. Nowhere 
else in the world, except per- 
haps in parts of the United 
States, are all the conditions 
so well suited to the growth 
of a strong and progressive 
race as in Europe, particu- 
larly its northwestern part. 
Reasons for so many inde- 
pendent countries. — Although Europe is so 
much smaller than either North or South 
America, it has almost as many independent 
countries as the entire New World including 
the West Indies. Count them (Fig. 287). 
Why are there so many? Why are not the 
people more closely bound together in a few 
great nations? One of the reasons is that so 
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many parts of the continent are naturally cut 
off from all others. Spain, for example, is 


not only a peninsula, but is separated from 
France by the lofty Pyrenees Mountains. 
The British Isles are entirely cut off by 
water; Scandinavia nearly so; and Italy is 


0° Longitude East “20° from Greenwich _30° 
Foy an After Schimper, modified ‘and simplified 
WA wistadie for tdege. ‘Now being tmberade 
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Grasslands —— Most parts tilled. 
Grazing in drier portions. 


Fig. 293. — The plant regions of Europe 


What countries have coniferous forests? Most of Europe was once cov- 
ered with broad-leaved temperate forests. 
groves of these forests left? How has man treated similar forests in our country ? 
In what countries are there grasslands? How does the rainfall in the grass- 
lands compare in amount with that in the broad leaved forests (Fig. 291)? 


Why are there only scattered 


bounded on the north by the Alps and on 
all other sides by water. 

In earlier times people living in such 
isolated regions could not have many in- 
terests in common with those who were so 
separated from them. ‘Thus many different 
customs, beliefs, and languages have arisen ; 
and because of these, many separate nations 
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-location of the larger peninsulas. 
4. Of the larger bays and seas. 
5. The latitude of Europe com- 
_pared with that of the United 
States. 6. Leading facts regard- 
‘ing prevailing winds and rain- 
fall. 
Problems for independent 
study. — 1. How would the con- 
ditions affecting life be changed if 
the mountains of Europe extended 
north and south near the western 
coast? 2. What would be some 
of the results if the land were to 
rise at Gibraltar, making the Med- 
iterranean a closed sea? 3. Near 
what parallel of latitude are Ma- 
drid, Naples, and Constantinople 
located? What large cities in the 


Fig. 294. — Distribution of population in Europe 


have come into existence. The number has 
recently been increased as a result of the 
World War; the reason for this will appear 
later (p. 381). 

Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. Location 


and names of the principal mountain systems. 
2. Location of the principal plains. 3. Names and 


United States are in about the 
same latitude? 4. New Orleans 
is about how many miles farther 
south than Naples? 5. What part, of the United 
States is similar in temperature and rainfall to the 
British Isles? 6. If Iowa had the same density 
of population as Belgium, how many people would 
it contain? That would be how many times the 
present number? 7. What would be the popula- 
tion of the North Central States if they had the 
same density of population as France? 
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Poriticat Division ForM OF GOVERNMENT S acne 
BELGIUM Limited monarchy 11,800 
Britisu IsLes "120,900 

1. Great Britain . Limited monarchy 88,800 
England . 50,900 

Wales 7,500 
Scotland . 30,400 

2. Irish Free State’ .| British dominion 26,600 
3. Northern Ireland . 5,200 
4. Other islands . 300 
DENMARK . Limited monarchy 16,600 
FRANCE Republic 212,700 
GERMANY Republic 181,000 
LUXEMBURG Limited monarchy 1,000 
THE NETHERLANDS. Limited monarchy 13,200 
Norway Limited monarchy | 125,000 
SWEDEN Limited monarchy | 173,000 
SWITZERLAND . Republic 16,000 
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POPULATION Larcest City POPULATION 
7,932,000 | Brussels . 809,000 

48,558,000 

44,182,000 | - 

37,004,000 | London 4,605,000 
2,286,000 | Cardiff 3 227,000 
A; 802 ,00Gu| GlAS2OWerunstihmee, Cnn 1,061,000 
2,973,000 | Dublin (Baile Atha Cliath) 419,000 
1,253,000 | Belfast ey A ee 425,000 

150,000 | Douglas . 20,000 
3,475,000 | Copenhagen 731,000 
40,960,000 | Paris . 2,871,000 
62,592,000 | Berlin 4,024,000 
269,000 | Luxembourg 48,000 
7,315,coe | Amsterdam 735,000 
2,789,000 | Oslo . . 252,000 
6,088,000 | Stockholm 465,000 
3,959,000 | Zurich 211,000 


British Isles 


| The importance of the British Isles. — 
The two islands, Great Britain and Ireland, 
jftogether with the several hundred small 
islands near their shores, have about the area 
\) f the state of New Mexico; yet they contain 
| he largest city in the Old World, have 
Ikmore manufacturing and more 
foreign commerce than any 
apther country except ours, and 
imore ships and more colonies 
jthan any other nation. In fact, 
lhin the British Empire is in- 
| Mtided one fourth of the area 
and population of the earth. 
| Reasons for such impor- 
| tance. — What has given them 
such importance? One factor 
is their location. 
They stand at the 
|| gateway to the most productive 
|iparts of Europe. Count the 
|| countries that face these islands 
{| on the south and east, and name 
|| the rivers that furnish an outlet 
for those countries upon the 
North Sea. What great sea- 
ports are opposite London? 

These islands are situated, also, directly 
between Europe and America. England lies 
on the busiest water route in the world, 
connecting all the North Sea ports with the 
western hemisphere. 

The most important of all minerals is coal. 
Any country that lacks it suffers a most 
serious disadvantage, no matter 


Abundance of 
raw materials What other advantages it may 


i] Advantage of 
location 


ae enjoy. Give an example of this 
“1. The supply fact from your study of South 
| akécae America (p. 251). Recall some 


of the results in our own country during 
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This island, in the English Channel, is famous for its pleasant climate. 
you see why? There are no large cities with their noise and dirt; many 
people spend their vacations here. 
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strikes, when coal can be obtained only 
with difficulty. 

Its abundance in Great Britain is shown 
in Fig. 288. Note how extensive the coal 
beds are northwest of a line drawn from Hull 
to Bristol. Locate the principal fields. 
Observe that both Glasgow and Edinburgh 
have coal near them. How near is Liverpool 
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Fig. 295. — An English village on the Isle of Wight 


Can 


to coal? What other large cities are located 
near important coal deposits? How far is 
London from coal fields? This island pro- 
duces more coal than any other country 
except the United States. Ireland is less 
fortunate, for it has very little coal. It 
has a partial substitute, however, in its peat 
(Fig. 296), which is used to a considerable 
extent; but coal is better, and is imported 
in large quantities from Great Britain. 

The mineral next in importance to coal is 
iron, which is also abundant in Great Britain. 
Its location is exceptionally favorable, for 
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none of it is far from coal, and in some places 
the same shaft is used to bring coal and iron 

ore to the surface. Limestone, 
ala you will remember (p. 40), is 
other minerals needed, in addition to coal, to 
reduce the ore to iron; this is found near 
the other two. Thus Great Britain has the 


[ 
' 


Fig. 296. — Gathering peat in Ireland 


Peat bogs occupy about one seventh of the whole area of Ireland. Many 
deposits are nearly fifty feet deep, so that operations resembling quarrying 
are required. By-products of peat are paper, yarn, and fertilizer. 


three minerals necessary to produce iron and 
all the things made from it. 

Tin is a fourth mineral. Even before the 
time of the Romans, ships from the Mediter- 
ranean came to southwestern England for that 
metal, which is still mined to some extent. 
Other mineral products of importance are 
building stone, slate, salt, and clays for pottery. 

So much rain falls on the islands that grass 
flourishes better than many other farm 


Pearle products. On that account 
terials for the raising of live stock has al- 
textiles 


ways been important. The cool 
climate favors the growth of a heavy fleece 
on sheep. More than 25,000,000 sheep are 
kept on the islands. 
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Another valuable product is flax. It is 
grown principally in Ireland and is the ma- 
terial from which linen is manufactured. 
Wool and flax, together with the minerals 
mentioned, furnish the raw materials for 
very extensive manufacturing. 

The mere presence of such materials, how- 
ever, gives no guarantee that 
extensive manu- Character of 
facturing will re- People 
sult. Some countries have an 
abundance of raw materials 
which are little used. In ad- 
dition to these, a climate is 
needed that favors hard work, 
and people are wanted who 
are intelligent, reliable, and 
skillful. Great Britain and 
Ireland (formerly referred 
to together asthe United 
Kingdom) meet these require- 
ments admirably. The cool- 
ness of the temperature (p. 
284), with the change of 
seasons, gives the people un- 
usual energy. They are in- 
telligent, too, to an unusual degree. For 
example, many inventions are necessary in 
order to develop the machinery required for 
manufacturing, and the British have sur- 
passed every other nation, except possibly 
our own country, in such discoveries. It was 
James Watt, a Scotchman, who invented the 
modern steam engine, and it was George 
Stephenson, an Englishman, who built the 
first locomotive. Nor is there any question 
about the reliability and skill of the British 
workmen. 

The raw products that have been men- 
tioned indicate the principal kinds of manu- 
facturing. The cities most noted for iron 
and steel goods are Glasgow in Scotland and 
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Fig. 297. — Placing pottery in a kiln in Dresden, 
Germany 


© Underwood and Laer nods 
Fig. 298. —- Dipping plates into a glaze before bak- 
ing at Worcester, England 


Wedgwood china is the most famous grade of pottery manufactured in England. Germany produces the well- 


known Dresden china. 
French china made at Limoges and Sévres. 
to find where they are made. 


Birmingham and Sheffield in England. Lo- 
cate them. Note how near they are to coal 
mines (Fig. 288). These cities 
and those near them convert 
great quantities of iron ore into 
iron and steel. Glasgow is the 
greatest center in the world for 
the building of steel ships; it also makes 
many locomotives and other heavy ma- 
chines. Birmingham manufactures a va- 
riety of steel products, including steam en- 
gines, firearms, and automobiles. Sheffeld 
has for centuries been noted for its cutlery, 
the presence of grindstone quarries in the 
vicinity being one reason for this. Steel of 
a special quality is imported from Sweden for 
the manufacture of some grades of Sheffield 
cutlery. 


Extent of 
manufactures 


1. Of iron and 
steel manufac- 
turing, and the 
leading centers 


Bavarian china is also widely used. But none of these brands is as beautiful and as pure as the 
Look at the stamps on as many different sets of dishes as you can and try 


The manufacture of iron and steel goods 
is so extensive that the British mines supply 
only a portion of the ore needed. A great 
deal is imported from Spain. Since a plenti- 
ful supply of coal is required for smelting, 
the greater part of the imported ore is 
brought to Cardiff in south Wales. Locate 
that city (Fig. 310). 

The fact that sheep have long been raised 
in great numbers in Great Britain explains 
the beginning of the textile in- 2. of woolen 
dustry there. The number of pep ets e 
workers in this industry has in i centers 
times past been greatly increased by the 
arrival of many skilled workers from the 
continent of Europe, who fled from their 
native countries as a result of wars or mis- 
government. 
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Fiz. 299. — Sheep grazing im the southern part of 
Exgiand 
Begiand has been progecmng wool fer hundreds of years. 
The coal temperatures produce a thick fieece with log 
Ser. Cam you see why? 


In the hilly section of northern England, 
where both coal and wool are near at hand 
and where there is an abundance of water 
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From the spinning and weaving of wool | 


it was easy to turn to the manufacture of 
cotten, although the islands : 
themselves cannot growa pound BARSeenns 
of the raw material. Manches- © cestes 
ter, an the west side of the hilly region, near 
Liverpool, is the chief center of the industry. 
Name other cities near it. The dampness of 
the atmosphere was in the early days one of 
the points in favor of that section, for in 
dry air cotton is in danger of becoming too 
brittle for spinning and weaving. Now, 
however, any factory may have any degree 
of dampness that is desired, for the air 
within a modern cotton factory is made 
humid or dry by artifical means. It ts 
fram the west that most of the raw 
cotton for manufacture is obtained, for it 
comes mainly from our Southern States. 
Of our vast cotton crop we consume about 
8,000,000 bales of 500 pounds 
the British take less than 3,000,- 
eco. The central portion of Great Britain 
: area southern Scotland 
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Fig. 300.— The Exchange, Manchester 
tus buikiing, modeled pertiy after the temples of ancient 
Greece, is Stusted at the head of Market Street, end. on 
cottemmariet days, is crowded with buyers and sellers from 
sii parts of the cotten manufecturing district. Man- 
chester is the center of the cotton trade. 
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ern England — is the seat of the most exten- 
sive textile industry in the world. What 
| section of the United States most nearly 
equals it? 

The third great textile industry is the 
making of linen, which is done chiefly in 
Ireland. Belfast is the linen 
On account of the lack 
of coal, 
most of 
| this man- 
_ufacturing takes place 
on the eastern coast, 
where fuel is easily 
obtained from Great 
Britain. At one point 
the two islands are 
only thirteen miles 
apart. 

Of the three textile 
industries named, cot- 
ton manufacture is by 
far the most exten- 
sive; wool is second, 
and linen third. The 
great importance of 
all three is shown in 
the fact that 3,000,- 
000 tO 4,000,000 per- 
sons — men, women, 
and "children —— are 
directly 
upon them for a live- 
lihood. What part of the entire population 
is that number? 

Fig. 495 shows what parts of the earth 
belong to the British Empire. 
They include one entire conti- 
nent and at least one country in 
every other continent. Among 
these, the Irish Free State is 
nearest to Great Britain. The largest of 


4, Leading 
center for linen Center. 
manufacturing, 
and rank of the 
three textile 
industries 


Countries of 
the British 
Empire 

1. Their num- 
ber and impor- 
tance 


Fig. 301. — Bleaching linen at Belfast, Ireland 


After the linen is woven it is placed out in the sun to 
bleach. These men are taking the long strips of cloth 
back to the factory after they have been bleached. A 
dependent linen mill is seen in the distance. 
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all these is in North America. Name it. 
What small one is in South America? 
What do you observe about the number 
of islands that belong to the British (Fig. 
215)? In what oceans are they located? 
Many of these possessions have only recently 
been occupied, and are therefore thinly set- 
tled. India, on the other hand, was thickly 
settled long before 
America was discov- 
ered by Columbus, 
and its population is 
Co almost seven times 
~~ that of the British 
¢ Isles. There is no 
other nation that com- 
pares with Great 
Britain in the extent 
and importance of its 
world-wide domain. 

Its vast extent 
is largely due to 
the favorable location 
of the British, and 
to their 2. How they 
courage, were obtained 
energy, and skill as 
sailors. No English- 
man lives more than 
about seventy miles 
from the salt water, 
which explains why 
many have become 
sailors and fishermen. As a nation the Brit- 
ish have always loved the water. 

Naturally, when America was discovered 
they became enthusiastic explorers. When 
wooden vessels were common, they had great 
forests to draw upon for their construction ; 
and later, when iron took the place of wood, 
they found this material abundant also. In 
consequence, they have been active in build- 


wood and 
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ing ships and in exploring every corner of 
the earth. Naturally, also, whenever they 
were the first comers in uncivilized lands they 
laid claim to them in the name of their 
mother country. 

Review what you have already learned 
about the permanence of British colonies in 
3. Howthey North America (pp. 23-24). 
have been kept Wherever the British have gone 
they have taken a firm 
hold upon the land 
and made permanent 
homes by tilling the 
soil. New colonists 
have gone out from 
year to year to each 
settlement until it 
became strong and 
secure. Moreover, 
the British have in 
general kept the 
loyalty of their colo- 
nies through good 
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Certain parts of pi LIMERICK 


the Empire, however, 
4. Attitude of have not 
mou, been as 
the Empire happy un- 
der British rule as ° 
Canada and Australia, 


where the population is chiefly British in | 


its origin. India, like Egypt, whose inhabit- 
ants differ greatly from the British in race 
and customs and beliefs, has shown consid- 
erable unrest. For Egypt’s discontent which 
resulted in its independence, see p. 455. 
British rule had long been bitterly resented 
by a large proportion of the Irish, and be- 
ginning in 1916 a form of republican govern- 
ment was established in defiance to England. 
Until the summer of 1921, Ireland was in a 


state of open rebellion, which culminated in 
the establishment, by treaty with England, 
of the Irish Free State early in 1922. In 
securing its long-cherished desire for self- 
government, the Irish Free State gained the 
same rank and influence as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the other dominions of the British 
Empire. The six northern counties of Ire- 
land were permitted to remain out of the 

Irish Free State with 
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Fig. 302. — The Irish Free State 


provision for their en- 
trance if they should 
decide to become a 
part of it later. In 
the meantime these 
counties were given 
practically complete 
self-government with- 
out wholly giving up 
representation in the 
English Parliament. 
In this way they have 
become even more in- 
timately associated 
with Great Britain. 
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commerce 
the Em- 


' 1. Value of the 
pire. For dependencies 


example, the inhabitants of Ja- '* "#4¢ 
maica do little manufacturing, so that manu- 
factured goods have to be imported. Many 
of these come from the mother country, 
because the British understand their wants. 
Jamaica has required a great deal of capital 
for building railroads, wagon roads, sewage 
systems, plants for drinking water, and other 
improvements; and the mother country, 
being immensely wealthy, could best furnish 
the money. The use of this capital has in 
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turn brought more demands for manu- 
factured articles; for example, rails, loco- 
motives, and wagons. Since the island has 
to pay for all these goods, and produces 
bananas, coconuts, coffee, and other foods, 
it sends to England in exchange large quan- 
tities of these products. In this way con- 
siderable commerce has been established with 
Jamaica. Trade relations with 
Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and India with nearly 
320,000,000 inhabitants are 
somewhat similar. British 
colonies in the New World, 
like Jamaica, trade fully as 
much with the United States 
as with the mother country, 
because of our nearness to 
them. Yet Britain always en- 
joys a large share of the trade 
with every part of the Empire. 
Her trade with the dominions 
and colonies is thus seen to be 
of immense value to her. 

At the same time there is 
a vast trade between the Brit- 
ish Isles and other independ- 


long. 


2. Extentof ent countries, very interesting. 
trade with in- : 

uepandent because there are 

countries 


again many needs on both sides. 
In fact the commerce with other countries 
is about twice that with British territory. 
In all, from 3,000 to 4,000 ships enter British 
ports every week. The trade with the 
United States is far greater than that with 
any other part of the world; it has been in 
recent years from one eighth to one sixth of 
the entire British foreign commerce. 

The transportation of so much merchandise 
iNeed over the sea is itself a great and 
chant marine profitable business. The British 
own far more merchant vessels than any 
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other nation—so many that they carry 
freight and passengers for other nations as 
well as for themselves. Until recently the 
most convenient route from the United States 
to South America was by way of England, 
in British ships. All together nearly 250,000 


men are employed in the British merchant 
marine. 


Bo 
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Fig. 303. A passenger steamer at dock, Liverpool 


Liverpool has a line of docks on the Mersey estuary more than six miles 
Its great warehouses, where grain, cotton, and tobacco are stored, are 


The grain is conveyed from the docks to these storehouses, 


one fourth of a mile away, by means of endless belts in underground tunnels. 


Fig. 495 shows the principal routes followed 
by the British ships. Point out some of 
them. There are four ways by 4 principal 
which ships can go from London shipping routes 
to India and Australia. Trace them. One is 
much shorter than the others. Which is it? 
What important routes, if any, do the British 
seem to have neglected? x 

The chief weakness of Great Britain. — 
It is evident from all these facts that the 
British are a very powerful nation. Yet they 
have one great weakness, — their lack of in- 
dependence as to, their food supply. 
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Fig. 304. — A portion of a village in the highlands of Scotland 
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This portion of Scotland has only a scattered population, for the soil is thin in most places; farming is possible, for 
the most part, only in the valleys or basins. 


The British Isles have a population of over 
48,500,000 — more than two fifths as large 
as ours—and an area that is only about 
three fourths that of California. This is a 
very small area for so many people; yet 
there is a considerable portion o1 this area 
that is not devoted to agriculture. A large 
part of Scotland and Wales and much of 
northern England are too mountainous and 
rocky for intensive cultivation; and some 
of the plains in southeastern England are 
too sterile. Farming, therefore, compared 
with other occupations, is much less promi- 
nent than in any other great nation. Only 
about one fifth of the inhabitants live in 
the country, and many even of these are 
factory workers; the farmers therefore fall 
far short of supplying enough food for all. 


Their method of overcoming this weak- 
ness. — What do they raise; and what por- 
tion is it of the amount needed? Their farm 
The chief industry in the rural] Products 
districts is grazing, partly because much of 
the land cannot be cultivated successfully, 
and partly because the damp air and mild 
winters favor the growth of grass. Nearly 
twice as much land is devoted to grazing 
as to crops, and dairying is very promi- 
nent. Fig. 305 indicates the importance of 
cattle raising. What other portions of Europe 
resemble Ireland in number of cattle per 
square mile? Fig. 306 shows what an enor- 
mous number of sheep there are in Great 
Britain. Only one other section of Europe 
approaches it in number per square mile. 
What section is it? 


— 


The British Isles are noted 
or their fine breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and horses. Three 
Foreeds of cattle developed on 
ithe Channel Islands— Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney near 
|'the French coast—have been 
imported extensively into the 
‘United States. Many Shet- 
land ponies have come from 
the Shetland Islands on the 
north. - 

The leading farm products 
‘are the hardy grains, like oats, 
barley, and wheat; and veg- 
etables such as beans, peas, 
turnips, and “Irish” potatoes. 


than either England or Scot- 
land. Since there are so many 


Ireland raises more potatoes » 


large cities, truck farming is very important. 
What products does that call to mind? The 
want of intense summer heat, such as we 
have, prevents the raising of some of the 
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NUMBER 
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From The Geography of the World’s Agriculture 
Fig. 305 
Milch, beef, and young cattle all are considered in this map. What coun- 
tries and parts of countries have the greatest number of cattle per square 
mile? Fodder grows best in cool, moist regions. Explain the distribution 
of cattle in Italy; in Switzerland; in Ireland, Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
Denmark. 


products that we greatly value; for instance, 
corn and grapes. 
The demand for land is so great that many 


swamps have been reclaimed by careful drain- 
age; these now make some of 


the most fertile farms. Fur- 
thermore, the soil is tilled much 
more carefully than in our 
country. For example, the 
average yield of wheat per acre 
is about thirty bushels, while 
with us it is only fifteen. Yet, 
in spite of all their efforts, the 
British produce only a small 
part of the food that the nation 
requires; the rest must be im- 
ported. 

Fish are caught in large quan- 
tities, mainly in the North Sea. 


EUROPE 
SHEEP 
NUMBER 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 10,000 


What two regions lead in sheep raising? 


that come from England? 


From The Geography of the World’s Agriculture 


Fig. 306 


Some of the prin- The consump- 
cipal kinds are cod, tion of fish 
haddock, and herring, as off the 


Can you name any breeds of sheep 
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coast of New England and Newfoundland. 
Another is the sole, which resembles the 
flounder of our eastern coast. Salmon enter 
the rivers of Scotland, and oysters are found 
along the southern coast of England. More 
than fifty pounds of fish per person are ordi- 


f 
: 
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Fig. 307. — An American binder in a wheat field in England 


The scarcity of labor in the United States and the great abundance of fertile 
land have made us great inventors of farm machinery. Our machines are 


used on every continent (see p. 92). 


narily caught each year. 
that rate? 

Much of the food that is imported has to 
come a long distance. For example, wheat, 
the most important of all, is 
brought from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and Argentina; Canada 
is now supplying a slightly larger quantity 
than the United States. Corn is next to 
wheat in importance among the grains. Al- 
most any kind of food that you can name is 
imported in enormous amounts. For in- 
stance, about 66 pounds of meat, 14 pounds 


Do we eat fish at 


Foods im- 
ported 


EUROPE 


a 


of butter, 7 pounds of cheese, 60 eggs, 17 | 


pounds of potatoes, 88 pounds of sugar, 9 of 
tea, and 6 of rice for each person in the islands 
are brought from abroad each year. Can 
you name the ‘countries from which some of 
these articles are probably obtained? These 
quantities suggest how exten- 
sive, and therefore how vital, 
the imports of food are. If 
they were entirely stopped, 
the inhabitants would begin 
to suffer from famine within a 
very few weeks. 

What means do the British 
take to insure a regular and 
sufficient food supply? First, 
they depend 
mainly upon their 
own vessels for Supply of food 

a is insured 

transportation. If 

they relied greatly upon 
others, vessels might not be 
available in sufficient numbers 
when needed; but by having 
a merchant marine of their 
own, consisting of more than 
8,000 ships, they can always 
have enough to meet their full 
need. 

There is still a grave danger, however, 
which leads to another precaution. In case 
of war these merchant vessels might be 
captured or sunk, and then the inhabitants 
of the islands would have their choice be- 
tween starvation and surrender. It was just 
such a choice that the Germans planned to 
force upon them in the World War. But 
England has a navy with which to meet 
such a danger. Her army is small, because 
no foreign force can hope to cross the water 
and make a successful attack upon English 
soil. Since the merchant marine is so large, 


How a regular 
and sufficient 
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Fig. 308. — Cleaning herring at a seaport of Ireland 


The fishing boats have just arrived and the fish have 
been unloaded. Women are doing most of the work. 
Some of the fishing boats are seen in the background. 
Scotland is even more famous for its herring than Ireland. 


however, and may be attacked anywhere, it 
requires a great many war vessels for its 
protection. No other navy in the world 
equals that of Great Britain in strength. 
The great seaports. — The seaports of the 
British Isles are especially numerous and 


meacosetcr, wuportant. Lhe ereatest port 
pomp of all is London, next to New 
tance of c ° 

‘London York the largest city in the 


1. Its location world. The Thames River has a 
wide, deep mouth, owing to the sinking of 
the land; London is situated upon its banks 
as far inland as high tide allows ocean vessels 
to go, or fifty miles from the open sea. The 
advantage of this position is that, while 
it is in the interior of the island, it has 


direct water communication with foreign 


countries. 
New York City owes its greatness largely 
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to the fact that it is the gateway to an 
enormous and very productive interior. The 
area supporting London is tiny in com- 
parison; but it is remarkably productive, 
and easily reached from the city by rail. 
Passengers from the United States often 
reach London most quickly by taking ship 
to Southampton, where fast trains wait to 
take them the rest of the way. Locate the 
latter city. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago, the site of London 
was a fortified camp, situated on a low hill 
surrounded by tidal marshes and é 

2. Stages in 
mud flats. ‘There was an ancient its growth; 
ferry at this point; and more ee 
than 800 years ago the first London bridge 
was built. Since then the city has grown 
until Greater London now includes over 
7,791,000 persons, though the official popu- 
lation of the county is 4,485,000, or about 
three fourths of that of New York (p. 52). 
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Fig. 309.—London 
Only the city and the county of London are shown 
on this map. The city proper hasa night population of 
20,000 and a day population of nearly 400,000. Can you 
account for this difference? Greater London, including sub- 
urban districts, extends beyond the limits of this map. 
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Questions on Fig. 310.— 1. If you wish to find 
smaller places than are shown on this map, consult 
Fig. 502. 2. Are the highlands and lowlands in cen- 
tral Europe more regularly situated than in North 
America? 3. Compare the suitability of Ireland 
and Scotland for agriculture as shown by this map ; 
of Germany and Poland. 4. What advantages do 
you see in the location of Brest as a seaport for 
use in time of war? 5. Consult p. 339 to find how 
it happens that an area bordering the North Sea in 
The Netherlands can be below sea level. 


As in all great cities, one of the principal 
occupations is manufacturing. In spite of 
A ae the fact that London does not 
tures and com- have coal or iron near at hand 
and is therefore at a disadvan- 
tage for the manufacture of iron and steel 
products in comparison with Liverpool and 
- Glasgow, it is nevertheless the leading indus- 
trial center of England, manufacturing a 
great variety of products. 

Another of its interests is commerce. It 


Fig. 311. — Trafalgar Square, London 


suggest a reason. 
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is the greatest trading center in the world; 
its rows of piers extend thirty-five miles 
down the river, and there are thousands of 
wholesale stores and importing and exporting 
establishments. * It is not so noted, however, 
for the export of manufactured goods as 
some of the other ports. Perhaps you can ~ 
It is, however, a very im- © 
portant center for imports, particularly of | 
foods. The great warehouses are filled with 
products from many lands, such, for example, 
as sugar, flour, meat, coffee, spices, and trop- 
ical fruits. Quantities of tobacco and hides 
and nearly all the tea and wine consumed 
in Great Britain enter here. 

It is a center for the publication of books 
and magazines, and has many noted libraries, 
picture galleries, museums, and 4. Importance 
magnificent buildings. It con- 38 a" eduee 
tains one important university * money center 
two others that are very old and distinguished 
are at Oxford and Cambridge, not far distant. 


' 
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S te ~ one of the Principal Squares ot the city and is bordered by many fine public buildings and monuments 
ne of the monuments is to Admiral Nelson who destroyed Napoleon’s fleet at Cape Trafalgar in 1805 and ended the 


attempt of the French to invade England. 
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_ Just below the city is the Greenwich Observ- The King is the nominal head of the gov- 
_atory, from which meridians of longitude are ernment ; but the real authority is in the 


|| numbered and time is regulated (p. 220). hands of a Cabinet composed of the Prime 


Its wealth is so great that it was the money | Minister and several other ministers, who 


center of the world until recently, when it was | are responsible to the House of Commons for 


outdistanced by New York. 
|The capital for many of the 
undertakings in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and other remote 
countries has been obtained 
here. The leading bank, called 
the Bank of England, is the 
agent of the government in 
much of its business and em- 
ploys more than 1,000 persons. 

As the capital and metrop- 
olis of Great Britain and also 


is particularly important. 


the realm. Like our Con- 
gress, it is composed of two 


5. Its impor- as the leading 
tance as the city of the British 


center of 
government Empire , London 


Here is where the King lives 
and where the Parliament 
meets that makes the laws for 


parts or houses; but instead 
of being called the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, 
they are known as the House of 
Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Lords 
contains members of the no- 


bility, or men with inherited Fig. 312. — The Royal Exchange, London 


: The Royal Exchange, founded in 1556, was originally an association of 
titles, who are not elected by merchants. It is now a meeting place for business men to discuss financial 


the people. The House of Com- affairs. In this building are the offices of Lloyd’s, the mother of marine 
mons, however, whose mem-  ™*"*"* 

bers are elected by popular vote, is much the | theiractions. If the ministers lose the support 
more important of the two. Thus, though the | of the House, they resign. Affairs of the Em- 
British Government is in form a limited mon- | pire are considered also at meetings of the 
archy, the people enjoy a degree of liberty | prime ministers or the representatives of | 
similar to that which exists in a republic. Great Britain and the several dominions. 
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Ships and other steel goods are extensively 
manufactured at Cardiff; but that port owes 
its importance chiefly to its ex- 
port of coal. Being so near 
extensive coal fields and facing 
the Atlantic, it ships great quantities of coal 
abroad. No ship can carry enough to last 
it many days. The thousands of ships in 
the English merchant marine and navy con- 
sume an enormous amount, and large quan- 


The export 
trade at 
Cardiff 
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great cities in that region. Bristol is one of 
these. It is the port from which John Cabot 
sailed for America in 1497, as well as many 
later emigrants. Its location gave it an 
advantage over other ports on the west 
coast, so that at one time it ranked next to 
London in its commerce. Shipbuilding is 
important, and it imports food and raw 


| materials for manufacture, while exporting 


coal, pottery, and other manufactured goods. 
Liverpool, however, is now 
twice as large and has six 
times as much commerce. 
Why should that be, particu- 
larly when it is 130 miles 
farther north? The great 
manufacturing region just 
back of it is the main cause. 
The articles manufactured 
there pass through Liverpool 
to all parts of the world. 
Name some of these articles. 
Immense quantities of food 
and raw materials for manu- 
facture likewise enter England 
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Fig. 313. — Trongate, Glasgow 


This street is full of historic interest. The stunted spire, spanning the 
pavement, called the Tron Steeple, is all that is left of St. Mary’s Church, 
built in 1637. On the opposite side of the street is Cross Steeple, a remnant 


through this port. Wheat 
and cotton are the two most 
important imports. 


of an old prison. 


tities have to be kept at the various English 
coaling stations distributed at convenient 
points all over the earth. Much of this coal 
comes from Cardiff. Other countries also 
that have little coal look to this port for 
their supply. 

Before the discovery of America, the 
western coast of England was near the edge 
Why Liverpool of the known world and of little 
ber esse¢ importance. But the settlement 
growth of America placed it in the center 
of the active world and led to the growth of 


Glasgow is even larger than 
Liverpool, ranking next to 
London among British cities. : 

Its advantages are like those of eee 
Liverpool, since it is the outlet sow and 

ss = Edinburgh 
for extensive manufacture of iron 
and steel goods and textiles in southern 
Scotland. Its greatest industry, as already 
suggested (p. 291), is shipbuilding. 

Edinburgh, two fifths as large as Glasgow, is 
a very different kind of city. It looks toward 
the east and therefore trades with the con- 
tinent. It also has many factories. But it 
is distinguished rather as the capital of 


Scotland and as an educational center. 
ow far apart are the two cities? Which 
ould you expect to have the more smoke 
and noise? 

The principal cities of Ireland are Belfast 
and Dublin, which are nearly equal in size 
Belfast and (P: 485). One might expect the 
| Dublin chief cities of Ireland to be on 
1. Reason for the west coast, facing America. 
| their location The Tice, tea de, 
however, is with Great Britain 7 
rather than the New World, 
which accounts for the loca- 
tion of their chief centers of 
population on the east coast. 
Even goods intended for 
America are sent to Liverpool 
or Glasgow to be reshipped. 

Dublin and Belfast differ 
somewhat as do Glasgow and 
Z. Difference Edinburgh. Bel- 
permcen them f46{.1s\.the, chief 
manufacturing center of Ire- 
land, and is noted particularly 
for linen goods and ship- 
building. Dublin is the capi- 
tal of the Irish Free State, 
and is noted for its beauty 
and its educational institu- 
tions. 

The contrast between 
Great Britain and Ireland. — Great Britain 
has an abundance of minerals, manufactures 
very extensively, and depends largely upon 
other regions for food. It contains many 
great cities, and only about one fifth of the 
population lives in the country. Name at 
least six large cities in England, two in 
Scotland, and one in Wales. 

Ireland contrasts with Great Britain in 
every one of these respects. Because of its 
lack of minerals and its abundance of arable 


1,517 lives. 
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land, it is devoted to farming to a much 
greater extent than Great Britain; for that 
reason it is a particularly important part 
of the British Empire. Many of its farm 
products are sent across the Irish Sea through 
the ports just named. Its manufacturing, 
on the other hand, is very limited. It has 
only two large cities, the great majority of 
its inhabitants living in villages and in the 


“em 
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Fig. 314. — The launching of the Titanic at Belfast 


Several of the greatest steamships that have ever been built were made at 
Belfast, now the capital of Northern Ireland. 
wrecked in mid-ocean by collision with an iceberg, and sank with a loss of 


In 1912 the Titanic was 


rural districts. Explain the reasons for this 
preference for the country. 


Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. The 
latitude of London compared with that of New York. 
2. The climate of these islands. 3. Character of 
the surface. 4. Leading minerals. 5. Leading 
manufactures, and their location. 6. Location and 
importance of London; Birmingham; Bristol; 
Sheffield; Liverpool; Edinburgh; Manchester; 
Glasgow; Dublin; Belfast. 7. Principal farm 
products. 8. Principal imports and exports. 
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Problems for independent study. —1. Would 
you expect Pullman cars to be used in Britain to 
a greater or less extent than in the United States? 
Why? Robinson, E.: Commercial Geography (1910), 
p. 404 (Rand McNally); Winslow, I. O.: Europe, 
p. 13 (Heath). 2. There are so many large estates 
in these islands that more than half of all the farm- 
ers are renters or tenants. Is that a good or bad 


Fig. 315. — An Irish farmhouse 


The walls of this house are made of stone obtained from quarries near by. 
The roof is thatched. Because of the heavy rains and mild temperatures the 
Why is Ireland called the 


grass is always green and the trees luxuriant. 
Emerald Isle? 


condition? Why? See the discussion of this topic 
in the treatment of France, p. 312; consult also 
Carpenter, F. G.: Europe, pp. 31, 61, Winslow, 
I. O.: Europe, pp. 22-23 (Heath). 3. In our 
Civil War the North declared a blockade of the 
South and prevented the export of cotton to Eng- 
land. Find out what the effect was upon England. 
Larned, G. N.: History of England, p. 613, or any 
good history of England. 4. Find out the main 
reasons why Northern Ireland did not become part 
of the Irish Free State. ‘Will Northern Ireland 
probably be satisfied with its present relationship to 
Great Britain? 5. Has it been an advantage or 
disadvantage, in each of the following respects, for 
the British nation to be separated from other nations 
by water : — (1) In regard to ravages by contagious 
diseases? (2) In regard to the need of keeping a 
large standing army? (3) In the number of wars 
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it has had to wage? Allen, N. B.: Industrial Stud- 
ies: Europe, p. 74 (Ginn); Huntington, E., and 
Cushing, S. W.: Principles of Human Geography, 
p. 394 (Wiley); Tarr, R. S., and von Engeln, O. D.: 
New Physical Geography, pp. 366, 603 (Macmillan). 
6. How does the Panama Canal influence the com- 


merce of London and Liverpool? Why? National 
Geographic Magazine, 1914, vol. 25, pp. 245-248; 
Browne, E. A.: Peeps at Many 


Lands: Panama, pp. 83, 84 (Mac- 
millan). 7. Read the part of 
the story of Silas Marner which 
tells how spinning and weaving 
were carried on before the intro- 
duction of modern machinery. 
8. Make a list of articles manu- 
factured from flax and collect 
samples of them. World Book, 
under the subject of Flax; Cooley, 
A. M., and Spohr, W. H.: House- 
hold Arts for Home and School, 
vol. 1, pp. 293-307 (Macmillan). 
g. Write a short paper telling in 
what ways the inhabitants of the 
United States and the British Isles 
are dependent upon each other. 
Allen, N. B.: Industrial Studies: 
Europe, pp. 73, 77 (Ginn) ; Cham- 
berlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. 
H.: Europe, rev. ed., Chapter IT 
(Macmillan). 10. Make an out- 
line map of Great Britain and indicate the principal 
mountains, rivers, cities, and canals. Make a sim- 
ilar map of Ireland. 
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2. France 


Advantages of France for commerce. — 
France is better situated for commerce than 
Great Britain. It is as near the Advantages of 
center of the active world as Position 
England ; its coast line on the Atlantic puts 
it in close touch with America; and its 
Mediterranean coast brings it much nearer 
than England to the many peoples bordering 
on that sea. On its land frontiers it touches 
six other countries, which have an unusual 


fivariety of products and demands; and the 
fact that it forms the neck for the Iberian 
} Peninsula makes it an important region for 
commerce by land between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic. 

Fig. 310 shows how extensively these 
}advantages of position have been improved. 
Trace the four large rivers, the 
Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Rhone, 
and note how they are connected 
by canals. Show 
how freight can go by water 
from Marseille to Bordeaux ; 

to Orléans; to Paris and 
Havre; also, how it can go 
from Strasbourg to Paris and 
Havre; or from Strasbourg 
to Lille and Calais. About 
one fourth of all the foreign 
trade of France is in goods 
that thus cross it on the way 
from one foreign country to 
another. Compare the dis- 
tance from Naples in Italy 
to London by river and canal 
across France with that by 
ship around Spain. 

The protection of France 


Improvement 
of these ad- 
vantages by 
canals 
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the Jura Mountains, the Vosges, and the 
Ardennes. Locate these on the map. There 
are a few passageways through these moun- 
tains; but they are narrow and easily de- 
fended. The Belgian border furnishes the 
only easy approach into France for an 
enemy. | 

The area occupied by the Germans in the 
World War. — The portion of France occu- 
pied by the Germans just before the be- 
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Fig. 316. — French canal boats 


from enemies by its natural 
boundaries. — From most di- 
rections an enemy would find 


France has 3,100 miles of canals, of which 3,050 miles are used. Almost 
any part of France can be reached by canal except the Central Plateau. 
On Fig. 310 trace routes from Bordeaux to the Rhine; from the Rhine to 
Paris. 


it difficult to invade France. 

About half of the boundary is water. Moun- 
tains furnish excellent protection for most 
of the other half. The Pyrenees have no 
easy passes over them, so that there are 
scarcely any wagon roads and only recently 
has there been a railroad except near the 
coast. How long is this range? ‘Trace the 
railways from France to Spain in Fig. 310. 
The lofty Alps separate France from Italy 
and Switzerland, and farther north are 


ginning of their final retreat in July, 1918, 
is shown in Fig. 318. They had overrun al- 
most all of Belgium, so as to How they 

make use of the easy road toward #pproached it 
Paris just mentioned. That was their main 
route. There was another from Metz past 
Nancy and Verdun. There was still another 
through the pass at Belfort between the Rhine 
and the Rhone valleys; but these were diff- 


cult. In fact, east and northeast of Paris, 
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Fig. 31'7.— Brest 


Brest is an important naval port. This view shows the barracks, hospi- 
tal buildings, and training-ship schools belonging tothe French navy. Gun 
foundries, shipbuilding yards, and repair docks line the water front 


near by. 


as indicated in Fig. 310, are natural barriers 
in the form of several rows of hills that 
have gentle slopes toward Paris but steep 
outer faces toward Germany. These hills 
had either to be crossed one after another, 
which was recognized by the Germans as 
next to impossible; or the narrow and 
winding river valleys cut through them had 
to be followed. Verdun guards one such 
valley, but that also proved impassable. 
These rows of bluffs, ar- 
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country. About what part? 
Estimate the distance of Paris 
from the Belgian border ; from 
Spain. Why was the loss of 
this region, then, so serious? 
‘It was a far worse blow to 
the French than the area sug- 
gests. In the first place, this 
region contains the principal 
coal mines of France (see Fig. 
288). That country has never 
mined enough coal for its own 
use; but about three fourths 
of its whole output came from 
this section, near the city of 
Lille, where the coal fields are 
an extension of the deposits 
of southern Belgium. Find 
Lille on the map (Fig. 310). 
Neither had France mined all 
the iron ore that she needed ; ‘about seven 
eighths of her supply had come from near 
the boundary east of Verdun, a section that 
was likewise included in the area occupied 
by the Germans. 

The presence of coal and iron in northern 
France had naturally led to the extensive 
manufacture of iron and steel goods. The 
coal had led, also, to textile industries that 
were far mere important than the iron and 
steel industry, particularly 


ranged in the form of a half 
circle, one inside another, 
were a great protection to 
Paris. 

The section of France 
occupied by the Germans in 
Value of that 1918 contained 
region to the only about 
French 

10,000 square 
miles, which is but a small 
part of the total area of the 
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Fig. 318. — The battle lines in 1918 


the manufacture of woolen, 

cotton, and linen goods, 

Spot os most of the textile mills 

ee being within the conquered 
area. 

This occupied area was 
therefore the portion of 
France that most nearly 
corresponded to northern 
England in the extent of 
its mining and manufactur- 
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Fig. 319. — A scene in the devastated area of France 


Nearly all the cities and villages of the northeastern part of France and many in Belgium were destroyed by explosive 


shells and fire. 


ing; it was the workshop of France. Its loss 
deprived France not only of many of her 
raw materials for manufacture, but of much 
of her machinery for making firearms, uni- 
forms, and scores of other things absolutely 
necessary in war. On the other hand, what 
the French lost, the Germans gained. The 
value of this region for manufacturing was 
a second reason, therefore, why the Germans 
were so eager to enter France from the north, 
near Lille. 

Why the Germans believed that the cap- 
ture of Paris would end the war. — They 


It will require hundreds of millions of dollars and many years’ work to restore these cities. 


thought that the possession of this valuable 
territory would enable them to capture Paris 
with, ease. The, fall of: Parigns oo ees 
they thought, would certainly portance of 
end the war, at least so far as ee 
France was concerned. And they had good 
reasons for thinking so. 

Paris is the fifth largest city in the world. 
Anyone who goes to France visits Paris as a 
matter of course. It is the leading city in 
France to a much greater extent than New 
York is the chief among our cities. With 
nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants, it has a metro- 
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politan district of about twice this number, 
and the principal railroads converge toward 
it much as do the spokes of a wheel toward 
the hub. It is probably the most beautiful 
city and the greatest art center in the world; 
and it is the greatest manufacturing city in 
the country. 

As the capital of the republic it has pe- 
culiar importance. It is here that the Presi- 


Its importance dent has 

as the capital his of- 

of the republic pomlpes: 

idence and the Cham- = 

ber of Deputies, cor- mG Naas 


responding to our 
Congress, meets for 
legislation. The 
schools of the entire 
land are controlled 
from a central office 
in Paris. Andas the 
schools are affected, 
so are almostall other 
institutions and un- 
dertakings; in fact, 
while the government 
is representative, all 
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coal are found near together; Le Creusot 
was accordingly the greatest center in France 
for the manufacture of munitions. Rouen, 
on the lower Seine River, is noted for its 
cotton manufacture. Paris has already been 
mentioned as important for its manufac- 
tures; and there were some other woolen, 
cotton, and linen factories at a safe distance 
from the occupied territory. 

Other help was 
found in imports. 
England came to the 
rescue of France with 
her abundant supply 
of coal. It is only a 
short voyage from 
Cardiff to Bordeaux, 
which was a safer 
port than those closer 
to England. Why? 
Estimate the dis- 
tance. Iron ore, also, 
was imported from 
Spain and from Al- 


Fontenay® 


° 
Louvree 


oRolssy 


geria. Where did it 
probably enter 
France? 


parts of France look 


Any country ordi- 


to Paris for guidance 
to a degree that is 
hard to understand 


Fig. 320. — Paris and vicinity 
Trace the course of the Seine River across the map and, 
by use of the scale, estimate the length of the section of it 


shown here. What other rivers shown here were scenes of 
great battles in the World War? 


narily imports large 
quantities of food, 
because no one pro- 


in the United States. 

Resources of the French. — While France 
was terribly crippled from the start by 
the loss of her northern ter- 
ritory, she still had two impor- 
tant sources for raw materials. 
First, she had other mines and factories. 
Two of the principal mineral regions that 
remained were Le Creusot and St. Etienne, 
both in the highlands of southeastern France 
(Fig. 502). In each of these iron ore and 


Other sources 
of raw ma- 
terials 


duces everything that 
it wants. Yet the comparative 
independence of the French in 
this respect was a great comfort 
to them throughout the war. 
The area of France, even includ- 
ing the territory regained at the end of 
the war, is 212,700 square miles, and its 
population a little less than 41,000,000. 
Recall the area and population of the British 
Isles. How much greater is the area of 


Superiority 
over Britain in 
regard to food 
supply 

1. Advantage 
in area and 
population 
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Fig. 321. — An airplane view of the Opera, Paris 


France? How much less is the population? 
Thus France comes much nearer than Eng- 
land to being able to feed herself without 
outside assistance. 

Fig. 310 shows the portions of France 
that are reasonably level and therefore fit 
for cultivation. Locate them. 
Make a rough estimate of their 
area compared with that of the 
plains in the British Isles. 

The principal highlands are well toward 
the east. Among these are the Alps, whose 
loftiest peak, Mont Blanc (15,781 feet), is in 
French territory near the boundary. As 
there are no mountains in the west, the 
winds from the Atlantic carry a fair amount 
of rain to all parts of the country. 


2. Advantages 
in character of 
surface and in 
climate 


Since France lies farther south than England 
and is less under the influence of the ocean, 
its summers are considerably warmer. In 
what temperature regions is France (Fig. 290) ? 
The southeastern section, particularly the 
part along the coast called the Riviera, enjoys 
warm temperatures both in summer and in 
winter. This is because of winds that blow 
over the warm Mediterranean waters, and the 
protection from cold north winds afforded 
by the mountains (p. 285). Thus France 
has more extensive plains, a greater variety 
of climate, and warmer summers than Britain. 
These facts help to explain why more than 
one half of all the people live in the country, 
while in Great Britain, as we have seen, only 
about one fifth live outside of the cities. 
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France is chiefly a land of farmers, rather | of produce, but also the contentment and 
than a land of industrial workers like Eng- | patriotism of the French. Why should it 
land. have these effects? 

In one important respect the French The French farms would seem to us small ; 


© Underwood and Underwood 
Fig. 322. — Nice, a French city on the Riviera 


The Riviera is a narrow strip of coast extending from Nice eastward around 
the Gulf of Genoa. Being a south-facing slope and protected from cold north 
winds by the western spurs of the Alps, it has semi-tropical vegetation. The 
mild temperatures, the beauty of the coast, and bright skies make it a favorite 
winter resort. 


for a great proportion of them 
contain less than twenty-five 
acres. What possible advan- 
tages do you see in so small a 
size? The farmers do not 
usually live on their lands as 
we do, but have their homes 
in small villages that are near 
enough for them to go back 
and forth easily. Is such an 
arrangement any improve- 
ment over ours? 

All the farm products that 
are prominent in the British 


Isles are found in 4. Their 
France. Wheaty str rg." 
Oats, and Tye-are. 3°" 
extensively grown. In fact, 
the French are more accus- 
tomed to wheat bread than 
any other European nation; 
and they raise more wheat 
than any one of them except 
Russia, although not enough 
to meet their need. Fig. 368 
indicates the extent of wheat 
production. What facts of 
interest do you observe in that 
figure? The highlands and 
plains not adapted to culti- 
vation are given up to graz- 
ing, and there are many mil- 


farmers are much better off than the British: | lions of cattle and sheep, as in the British 


3. Superiority 


four out of five of them own their | Isles. See Figs. 305 and 306. 


of conditions land, while a majority in Brit- On account of the warmer climate, also, 


for farming 


ain are renters. This fact of | many crops that are not important in the 


ownership affects not only the care given to | British Isles are cultivated here extensively: 
the fertilization of the soil and to the amount | for instance, corn, grapes, sugar beets, figs, 
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: | nuts, oranges, lemons, and olives. The most | made of water power in eastern France for 
‘| important of these is the grape; in fact, this | the production of electricity, since France 
fruit is the most valuable of all French | now controls both slopes of the Vosges Moun- 
agricultural products, more grapes being | tains. Such power is abundant there, and 
raised in some years than in any other coun- | considerable use of it has already been made. 
try in the world. While the Jo 
| French have an advantage 

| over the British in the greater 
|| variety of their crops, we en- 
joy a similar advantage even 
over the French. Show that 
||| this is true. 

Prospects for mining and 
manufacturing in the future. 
Nae a France, as we 
coal, iron ore, have seen (p. 308), 
peer has never been 

well supplied with 
coal; she has produced less 
than one ninth of the amount 
mined in Britain, and less 
than one twentieth of that in 
the United States. She has 
|| ranked far below the United 
| States and Germany, also, in 
| her production of iron ore. 
As a result of the war, how- 
ever, her supply of minerals 
has been greatly increased ; 
for the area containing Stras- 
bourg and Metz, including the 
provinces Alsace and Lor- 
raine, was restored to her, with 
its great deposits of iron ore ; i 
and she acquired coal mines Fig. 323. — A village scene in France 
in the Saar Valley, in Ger- 
many, just north of Lorraine. In this way | Thus France has the prospect of a great 
her supply of coal has been considerably in- | increase in mining and manufacturing. 
creased and her supply of iron has been| The chief manufactures also have been in- 
doubled, so that she now ranks high among | creased by the acquisition of Alsace and Lor- 
the countries of Europe in its production. | raine. The most important is the textile in- 
Possibly, also, a much greater use will be | dustry,including woolen, cotton, linen and silk 
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From The Geography of the World’s Agriculture 


Fig. 324 


France leads in the production of grapes, but Italy has more acres in vine- 
yards. Grapes are grown in many parts of France; the chief centers for the 
manufacture of wine are the Bordeaux region, the Champagne region east of 


Paris, and the Rhone Valley. 


goods. The first three are carried on mainly in 
the north, where coal can easily be obtained 


either from French or Belgian 


Principal mines. Many 
ones sheep are raised 
manufactures , : 

4. Oftextiie i that section, 
manufacture 


too, while wool 
from Argentina and Australia, 
cotton from the United States, 
and flax from Belgium and 
Russia can readily be im- 
ported through the ports near 
by. Name some of them. 
The silk industry is largely 
confined to the Rhone Valley, 
because its climate and soil 
are favorable to the growth 
of the mulberry tree, on the 
leaves of which the silkworm 
is fed. Coal mines are near, 
and more raw silk is imported 
conveniently from the Orient 


: eer ee ee 
a eee 


joni 


Fig. 325. — Strasbourg 


through Marseille. Lyon is 
the chief center for this in- 
dustry; St. Etienne and Paris 
are also noted for their 
silks. 

The production of the raw 
silk is an important occupa- 
tion in itself. The Orient pro- 
duces over nine tenths of the 
raw silk of the world, but in 
the Rhone Valley one sees 
grove after grove of mulberry 
trees. The silkworm moth, at 
the end of the caterpillar stage, 
weaves a cocoon about itself. 
The material of which the 
cocoon is composed is a thread, 
about a third of a mile in 
length, which must be care- 
fully unwound.* The single 


thread is so extremely fine that in order to 
make a fiber strong enough for spinning 
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As shown in the picture, a part of Strasbourg still keeps its old appear- 


ance, its narrow streets, and quaint, timbered houses. 


The spires in the 


background belong to an interesting cathedral built many hundred years 


ago. 
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Hi compete with others so much in the quantity 
}pthers. of goods turned out as in their attractiveness. 
They undertake the lighter and finer kinds 
of manufactures, such as scientific apparatus, 
jewelry, clocks, locks, steel pens, and needles 
among metal goods; tapestries, shawls, and 
laces among textiles; and chinaware and 
porcelains in pottery. More than one half 


Since the worms are reared under cover, the 
ilk industry may be carried on in any climate 
\where the mulberry will grow; but the feed- 
jng of the worms and the changing of the 
ifocoons into raw silk for the market require 
if uch labor and skill. For such an industry 


{i be profitable, industrious, 


li reful, and inexpensive labor 
aust be available. 

| The manufacture of iron 
Ind steel goods, which has 
| of other heretofore ranked 
nufactures ~~ next to the textile 
lustry, has already been dis- 
issed (p. 308). It is rapidly 
creasing in importance. 
xee other industries are also 
}portant, namely, the manu- 
| \pture of wine, beet sugar, 
i pottery. 

ow does France compete 
\itcessfully in manufacturing 

ze of with other coun- 

skill in ‘tries, when they 
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Fig. 326.— Saarburg, on the Saar River 


Saarburg dates back to Roman times. Parts of the old wall that once 
surrounded it are shown in the background of the picture. 


er supplies of coal and other raw ma- 


of the pottery made at Limoges is sold in 
tals? The answer is found in the peculiar 


the United States; their pottery made at 
e and skill of the French. They have | Sévres near Paris is likewisefamous. French 


unusual appreciation of what is graceful, | soaps and perfumes are everywhere recog- 

 Wicate, or elegant. They can both design | nized as being especially good. 

/ il finish articles that make a stronger ap- Use of the sea. — Since the sea forms more 

i to customers than do articles made by | than one half of the boundary of France 

» (trs. For example, many of our fashions | and harbors are numerous, it is Extent of 
ikress come from France; a gown, a pair | natural that many men should 4shing 

+ dHloves, or a hat from Paris is thought by | engage in fishing, although the number is 

iby a trifle more desirable than one bought | less than in Great Britain. 

JIivhere. On that account their goods Naturally, also, the French have taken 
atain their place in the best markets and | an active part in exploration and the found- 

and the highest prices. ing of colonies. Their emigrants to New 

the French, therefore, do not attempt to | Orleans and Quebec in the early days were 
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Fig. 327.— The Bourse (Stock Exchange), Lyon 

This building is one of the finest in Lyon. The Ex- 
change occupies only the ground floor. On one of the 
upper floors is the noted Museum of the History of Textiles, 
in which the story of the weaving industry is illustrated 
by nearly 400,000 exhibits. 
so numerous that the former city still has 
its French quarter, and French is the com- 
mon language in the province 
of Quebec. France now pos- 
sesses a large number of colo- 
nies, particularly in Asia and Africa (Figs. 
400 and 473). 

The leading seaport is Marseille, located 
twenty-five miles east of the Rhone River 
Importance of because of the marshy character 
their leading of the land nearer its mouth. 
seaports 5 

Recall the distance of New 
Orleans from the mouth of the Mississippi 
(psx) 

Marseille is the gateway between the Medi- 
terranean countries and the Orient on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the many 
parts of France that can best be reached 
through the Rhone Valley and the numerous 
canals and rivers connected with it. Recall 
some of these water routes (p. 307). Its 
position opposite the French colonies in 
Africa, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, gives 
it a special advantage for trade. 

It may seem surprising that no French 


Extent of 
French 
colonies 


EUROPE 


port on the Atlantic approaches Marseille in 
importance. Among these are Havre at the 
mouth of the Seine, Boulogne near the Bel- 
gian border, and Bordeaux on the Garonne 
River. Rouem in recent years has become 
very important and ranks second to Marseille. 
On the other hand, Marseille itself is 
decidedly inferior to London or Liverpool. 
One reason for the inferiority 
of France in foreign commerce 
is that, though it has numerous ports 
harbors, few of these are deep enough for 
the largest vessels. Besides, there is not the 
need of extensive trade that exists in the case 
of Great Britain, for the French are less 
dependent upon other countries. Since they 


Reasons for 
the small trade 
of the French 


raise a large part of their food, they do 
not need to import so much as the British; 
neither do they require so great a merchant 
marine and navy. Again, since they manu- 
facture the less bulky kinds of goods, they 
need to import fewer raw materials; and 
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' Fig. 328. — Limoges 


Limoges, situated on the right bank of the Vienne 
River, is famed for its fine porcelain; and for its kaolir 
(pure white clay used to make chinaware), large amounts 
of which are exported from here to America and other 
countries. 
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'they have fewer, though more costly, goods 
‘to export. Their foreign trade is thus only 
about half as large as that of the British. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Location 
of plains and highlands. 2. Location of mountain 
systems onthe border. 3. The temperature regions 
and the distribution of rainfall. 4. Names and 
location of chief rivers. 5. Prominence of mining. 
6. Leading farm products. 7. Leading manufac- 
tures. 8. Location and importance of Paris; 
Lyon; Marseille ; Lille ; Havre ; Bordeaux ; Boulogne. 


Problems for independent study. —1. There has 


| been talk of a tunnel to connect France and England. 
| About how long would it be? What would be some 


of the benefits derived fromit? 2. Great quantities 


}of garden truck are sent from France to London. 


What routes does it take? What is the distance? 


ie 
/ 


| 
} 


3. Do you believe that the capture of Paris by the 


|) Germans would have ended the war? Why? 
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Fig. 329. — The harbor at Marseille, France 


Note the great variety of merchandise piled on the wharves. What other harbors of which you have read are protected 
by breakwaters? 
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Herbertson, A. J.: Descriptive Geography of Europe, 
pp. 218-222 (Macmillan). 4. What large city in 
New England is in about the same latitude as the 
Riviera? 5. Give two reasons why the colonies 
of France are unlikely to increase her commerce 
as much as those of Great Britain increase Brit- 
ish commerce. 6. Draw an outline map of France, 
and sketch in the principal highlands, rivers, 
and cities. 7. An interesting industry, which is 
not described in your text, is carried on extensively 
in the southeastern part of France. Be prepared 
to tell your classmates about it. Packard, L. O., 
and Sinnott, C. P.: Nations as Neighbors, pp. 368- 
371 (Macmillan). One of the chief centers of this 
industry is the town of Grasse in the Riviera. 
8. Read about the peculiarities and customs of the 
French. George, M. M.: Little Journey to France, 
pp. 44-61; Finnemore, J.: Peeps at Many Lands: 
France (Macmillan). 9. Why is Paterson, N. 
J., called the “Lyon of the United States’? 
Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: 


Boundary of Germany...--.-.-—— = — 
Boundaries of German States 


Outlying Parts 
of German States 
1 Bavaria 


2 Bremen 

3 Brunswick 

4 Hambur, 

5 Maoklanburg-Sohwertev 
6 Mecklenburg-Strelite 
7 Oldenburg 

8 Prussia 

9 Thuringia 
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Fig. 330. — North Central Europe 
This map shows you some of the many petty states that are included in Germany. Before the World War these were 


closely knit together in the German Empire. 


During the first few years after the war there seemed to be some likeli- 


hood that this confederacy of states might easily fall apart; but the union now seems more stable. 


Europe, rev. ed., Chapter XTX (Macmillan). 10. 
How can you test silk to see whether it is pure? 
Kinne, H., and Cooley, A. M.: Shelter and Clothing, 
PP. 192-193, 197-198 (Macmillan); Turner, A.: 


Sewing and Textiles, pp. 145-157. 11. Learn all 
you can about the wars France has had in Morocco 
and Syria in recent years. 12. Find out how the 
Locarno Security Treaties lessen probability of war. 


3. Germany 


The stage of development reached by 
Germany in 1914. — At the beginning of the 
World War Germany had an area of about 
209,000 square miles and a population of 
65,000,000. Russia was the only country 
in Europe that had a larger population; and 
only two others, Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary, were greater in area. How did Ger- 
many compare with the British Isles and 
with France in area and population ? 

Like the United States, she had recently 
made the advance from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation, only about one third 
of the people living on farms. In the pro- 
duction of iron ore she ranked next to 


the United States, and in amount of coal 
mined she stood next to Great Britain and 
the United States. As a manufacturing 
country, also, she was surpassed only by 
these two. 

She possessed colonies in Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific Ocean; she had a larger 
foreign commerce than any other country 
except the British Isles; and she was beyond 
question the most powerful nation on the 
continent. 

Why Germany was very dependent in re- 
gard to food. — Notwithstanding her high 
rank, she was a very dependent country. She 
had about 310 inhabitants to the square mile, 
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which was somewhat less than the number in 
the British Isles. Find out how much less. 
Yet the difference was not great enough to 
relieve the people from similar anxiety in 
regard to their food supply. 

We can, perhaps, better understand the 
situation by comparing Germany with a 
portion of our own country. The area of 
the four states, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana, is 218,600 square miles, which is 
a little more than that of Germany; and 
their population is 16,523,000, or about a 
fourth of the former population of Ger- 
many. ‘The differ- 
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even more hard pressed to secure food than 
these four states would be under such cir- 
cumstances. Let us see why. 

How Germany compares in relation to 
agriculture with some of our North Central 
States. — In the first place, the soil is by no 
means so fertile as that of the states which 
we have just chosen for comparison. Not 
only is the land mountainous in the south 
and west, but a large portion of the plain in 
the north and east is very sandy. This ex- 
plains why one fourth of the whole area is 
still forested, and another considerable part 
is kept in pasture: it 


ence in population 
is strikingly shown 
when the number of 
large cities is consid- 
ered. In these states 
there were in 1928 
only six cities with 
populations exceed- 
ing 100,000. Can you 
name them? In Ger- 
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is not fit for other 
purposes. Only about 
one half of the entire 
surface is under cul- 
tivation. How does 
that compare with the 
proportion in Jowa 
(p. 54)? 

Again, the altitude 
of the southern part 
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many in 1914 there 
were more than 
forty, eighteen of 
which contained at 
least 250,000 inhabitants. Berlin, the capital, 
was nearly as large as Chicago, and six others 
— Hamburg, Munich, Leipzig, Dresden, Co- 
logne, and Breslau—had each more than 
500,000. Locate these seven cities and note 
how they are distributed over the country. 
If forty large cities were located within 
the four states named above, they would 
seem to us very close together; and while 
this portion of the United States is especially 
fertile, if it were called upon to support three 
or four times its present population there 
would be danger of many persons going 
hungry. Yet during the war Germany was 


why Potsdam is famous. 
as a railway center. 


Fig. 332.— Berlin and vicinity 
About what is the area of the city of Berlin? Find out 
Note the importance of Berlin 


and the general slope 
of the land deprive 
Germany of the hot 
summer weather that 
we find so necessary for some of our most 
important crops.. The southern portion is 
a somewhat irregular plateau from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet in altitude, with many higher 
ridges or mountains. In the extreme south 
on the northern slopes of the Alps one moun- 
tain peak rises about 10,000 feet above sea 
level. The lowlands are in northern Ger- 
many, which is rarely more than 600 feet 
in elevation. Near Holland this plain is 
very low and flat; but in most parts it has 
a rolling, irregular surface, owing partly to 
the action of the Ice Sheet. _ 

The general slope of the land, therefore, 


s toward the north, as is indicated by the 
ivers. Name and trace those that flow 
toward the Baltic Sea. Only one important 
fstream rising in Germany flows eastward. 
| hich one is it? 

_ ii, Thus, in spite of the number of degrees of 

(latitude included in the country, the southern 


Mt 


[plateau is hardly warmer than the northern 


grown anywhere in the 
Wrountry. In what tempera- 
ture region is Germany ? 

The rainfall is barely suffi- 
‘Wrient for agriculture (Fig. 291). 
While in our four states named 
Hbove it ranges from thirty to 
forty inches (Fig. 18), in 
Ihvestern Germany there are 
Ibnly twenty-eight to thirty 
end in the section near the. 
WPolish border only about 
wenty inches. Thus the rain- 
Fall conditions for agriculture 
re much less favorable in 
ermany than in the section 
iIbf the United States to which 
ive have referred. 

The success attained in agriculture, and 
Isome of the principal products. — How suc- 
cessful had the Germans been 
in agriculture? And what were 
their principal products? In 
spite of the disadvantages which we have 
noted, they had done well. They had 
studied the soil to better advantage than 
ost nations; and they had taken great 
pains to fertilize it properly. For this 
\fpurpose they had imported large amounts 
be nitrate of soda from Chile (p. 270) 
tnd had made the fullest possible use of 


65,000 students. 


Subjects of 
pecial study 
fin agriculture 
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their 6wn barn manures and other fer- 
tilizers. 

They had also experimented extensively 
with different kinds of crops, so as to dis- 
cover the most profitable ones and the 
conditions most favorable to their produc- 
tion, and had made extensive use of farm 
machinery. 
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Fig. 333. — The University of Berlin 


There are twenty-three universities in Germany with an enrollment of over 


Much more attention is being paid to technical education in 


the public schools there than anywhere else in the world. 


In consequence, they had very greatly in- 
creased their yield per acre over what it had 
formerly been; and while they 
still, like the British, had to 
import vast quantities of food, ne ee 
they approached the leadership pecially suc- 
of the world in several impor- °SSf! 
tant crops. 

One of these was rye. This is especially 
adapted to Germany, because it will grow 
in soil too poor for the successful production 
of other cereals. For this reason it has 
been called the “grain of poverty.” It is 


Farm prod- 
ucts in which 
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grown in nearly every 
section of the country. 
Russia, on account of 
its enormous area, far 
exceeded Germany 
in acreage devoted 
to rye and in amount 
harvested, but the 
yield per acre in 
Germany was more 
than double that of 
Russia. Because it 
could be grown so [QiMitar,-* Wag o sd 
successfully, rye had —s yo 

long been the princi- 


Note the number of women engaged in manual work. 


=a the United States 
she has usually hac 
about twice as mucl 
land in potatoes a 
we have had; anc 
the yield per acre ha 
been nearly twice a 
great. Evidently thi 
New World plant ha 
been more appre 
ciated in its adoptec 
than in its nativ 
home. 

Germany surpassec 
all other countries 


a 


pal material for bread In general, much more work in the fields is done by also, in theproductior 


women in the Old World than in the New. What are 


in German ¥3 all the rounded piles in the background ? 
classes of people eat- 


of sugar beets. Fig 
335 shows the princi 


ing black rye bread, at least to some extent. | pal sugar-beet areas of Europe. Locat 
In the production of potatoes Germany | them. In 1914 Germany was producin; 

surpassed all other countries. Fig. 490 | about three times as many sugar beets a 

again shows a greater acreage in Russia; | the United States. 

but the yield per acre there is much less. Since much of the lowland is too sand: 

Although Germany is small compared with | and much of the upland too rugged for cul 


SUGAR BEETS 
ACREAGE 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS | 


Gravure Muze 
oso 9 eee, 


From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 335 


The production of sugar beets is concentrated in a few sections of Europe. 


Locate these centers on Fig. 310. 


tivation, it is not surprisin: 
that one sixth of all the sur 
face is used for pasture. Cattl 
for beef and for dairy purpose 
were kept in néarly all part 
of the country, but they wer 
most numerous in the wester 
section, where the greater rain 
fall causes a more luxurian 
growth of grass than elsewher 
in Germany (Fig. 305). Th 
number of cattle exceeded tha 
of any other European countr 
except Russia. 

Largely because wool coul 
be imported so cheaply, th 
number of sheep had _ falle 
off; but swine had becom 


. | grapes, however, was small in 
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vj|| very important, as shown in Fig. 336. In the 
‘United States we find that swine are most 
| numerous in the Corn Belt, being fattened on 
j|corn. In Germany, however, where there 
l] is little corn, the number is due largely to the 
}| abundance of potatoes and of by-products 
/from the dairies. In what section of the 
ii] United States are hogs fat- 
| tened chiefly on milk prod- 
| ucts? 
| Hay, oats, and barley were 
i) other important crops of the 
j|northern plain, while in the 
]) warm Rhine Valley and other 
|| sheltered valleys of the south, 
i hops, tobacco, and grapes were 
yi|raised. The quantity of 


| comparison with that of both 
)|| France and Italy, as can be 
| seen in Fig. 324. _ 

| In spite of such success in 
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| Polish-border. Germany was mining nearly 
200,000,000 tons of coal per year, while the 
amount mined in Great Britain was about 
250,000,000, and in the United States about 
500,000,000. Thus Germany stood next to 
Great Britain in fuel production. 
In production of iron ore the Germans 


EUROPE 
SWINE 


NUMBER 
ACH DOT REPRESENTS 6,000 


| agriculture, about one third 
}]| of Germany’s imports, which 
i were enormous, consisted of 
||| foodstuffs. The leading foods 
| obtained from the United 
}]| States were lard, wheat, corn, dried fruits, 
i} and meat. 

| The similarity between Germany and 
||| Great Britain in development of manufactur- 
Wl wow thetwo img.— Just as in Great Britain, 
'|}| countries 


the dense population of Germany 

compared in 9 
|| mineral had turned to manufacturing as 
|} products one means of paying for its im- 


ports of food. The raw materials at hand, 
also, were nearly as favorable to such industry 
}| as in Britain. Fig. 288 shows the location 
1) of coal beds. Notice how well distributed 
| they are. Extensions of those in north- 
| eastern France and in Belgium are found at 
intervals eastward across Germany to the 
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Fig. 336 


What part of Europe has the greatest number of swine per square mile? 
Is this in the corn-raising region of Europe (Fig. 392)? European hogs are 
fed chiefly on dairy products, potatoes, and barley. 


had far surpassed the British, their annual 
output being over 20,000,000 tons, while 
that of Great Britain was only about one 
half as much. As in Great Britain, also, 
these two minerals were mined close to- 
gether. Where is this done in the United 
States (p. 120) ? 

Germany led all the countries of Europe 
in the production of silver, and was one of 
the leaders in the mining of zinc. Other 
mineral products were lead, copper, and salt. 
The salt beds at Stassfurt, near Magdeburg, 
were the chief source of the world’s supply 
of potash, which is valuable not only for fer- 
tilizer, but also for the manufacture of glass, 
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soap, gunpowder, and many chemicals. 
Thus Germany ranked close to Great Britain 
as a mining country. 

How did the two countries compare in 
manufacturing? All the types of manufac- 


Fig. 337. — A German potash mine 


Near Stassfurt (Fig. 502) are immense deposits of potash and various 
The other salts are used in 
the manufacture of soap, explosives, glass, matches, and fireworks. 

The men in the picture are working 3,000 feet below the surface of the 


salts. The potash is valuable as a fertilizer. 


earth. 


turing that are prominent in the British Isles 
were Important in Germany, in addition to 
many others. Germany was re- 
fining about twice as much iron 
as Britain, and had become 


How they 
compared in 
manufacturing 


1. In metal 


goods and noted for the extent and quality 
rue of her iron and steel manu- 
factures. These included not only ships 


and weapons for war, but machinery, cut- 
lery, and scientific instruments of all kinds. 

The textile industries were likewise highly 
developed. While Germany produced no 
cotton, neither did England; and while her 
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native supply of wool was much less than 
that of the English, as indicated in Fig. 
306, wool could easily be imported. Her 
supply of flax‘for linen, also, was small in 
comparison with that of Ireland (Fig. 370) ; 
but the principal source of the 
world’s supply, Russia, was 
near at hand. 

The fact that about one half 
of the entire population was 
dependent upon 2. Location of 
mining and manu- fetunae 
facturing” *for-"aestes 
livelihood indicates how im- 
portant these industries were. 
Naturally, the harbors of 
Hamburg, Bremen, Kiel, Stet- 
tin, and Danzig were the chief 
places for shipbuilding. Lo- 
cate these. Yet, since the 
source of power for manufac- 
turing was coal, the position 
of the coal mines determined 
the location of the leading 
manufacturing centers. The 
busiest section was the so- 
called Ruhr district along the 
Rhine near Cologne. Name 
the more important cities in 
that district (Fig. 310), which may be 
compared with north central England in the 
extent of its industries. A second center 
lay west of the upper Rhine, in the region 
where Strasbourg is the principal city (now 
restored to France). A third was the sec- 
tion including Dresden and Chemnitz; and 
a fourth was in and about Breslau, in the 
southeastern corner of the country. Find 
these four sections on the map: In each of 
them at least several of the industries above 
referred to were carried on near one another, 
being drawn together by the need of fuel. 
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S | which barley and hops were 
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One of the more important industries, not 


‘j]| prominent in the British Isles, was work in 


||) 3. Kinds of 

||) manufacturing 
important in 
Germany but 
not in Great 
Britain 


wood. The supply of lumber 
from the extensive forests per- 
mitted considerable wood carv- 
ing and manufacture of furni- 
ture, paper, and other articles made of 
j, wood. ‘Two other important industries were 
the manufacture of beverages 
|| and of beet sugar. The Rhine 
|) wines had become noted 
| throughout the world; and 
|) beer, in the production of 


used, was made in great quan- 
tities. The British Isles, on 
the other hand, raise no grapes, 
and grow much less barley 
than Germany. 

In the production of beet 
sugar Germany surpassed the 
world. We have already seen 
(p. 142) how until recently 
nearly all sugar was obtained 
from sugar cane; and how 
European chemists were es- 
pecially active in the effort to 
obtain it from beets, to develop 
them until they contained 
more sugar, and to improve the process of 
extracting the sugar. The cool climate of 
Germany encouraged the cultivation of beets ; 
so, also, did the density of the population. 
Formerly Germany had to import all her 
sugar; but with the growth of this indus- 
try beet sugar not only supplied all the 
home needs, but became one of the chief ex- 
ports. ‘This was another industry that was 
undeveloped in Britain. The manufacture 
of silk was still another, although the raw 
silk had to be imported from France and 


from the Orient. 


sale business. 
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The advance of manufacturing had been so 
rapid in the generation just preceding the 
war that Germany had come to rank next 
to the United States and Great Britain in 
this respect. 

Effects of the war upon Germany. — As 
a result of the war many penalties have 
been imposed upon Germany that affect her 


A 
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Fig. 338. — Deich Street, Hamburg 


This is a view of an old portion of Hamburg, now devoted to the whole- 
It is intersected by many canals, along which goods are con- 
veyed by lighters to and from the warehouses. 
the canals and many steam ferries cross them. 


Over sixty bridges span 


industries very seriously. For example, her 
boundaries have been modified, with grave 
consequences. Fig. 331 shows 
these changes. Note that the 
section west of the upper Rhine 
that formed the southwestern 
part of Germany, 7.e. Alsace- 
Lorraine, is no longer included in Germany. 
About fifty years ago this region, having an 
area and population a little larger than our 
state of Connecticut, had been seized by Ger- 
many ; according to the treaty of peace in 1919 
it was restored to France, its former owner. 


Losses of 
territory and 
population 

1. Losses on__ 
the western: ae 
boundary : 
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Just north of Lor- 
raine is a small area, 
called the Saar Basin, 
that is noted for its 
coal mines. The 
principal coal mines 
of France, near the 
Belgian border, were 
as nearly as possible 
destroyed by the Ger- 
mans during the war 
with the purpose of 
crippling France as 
a. .competitor. In 
payment for such 
wanton destruction 
the mines of the Saar 
Basin have been given 
to France. 

The Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg was 
not a part of Ger- 


many ; but it had entered into a trade agree- 
ment with that country which gave Ger- | are of the greatest importance. 
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© Underwood and Underwood 
Fig. 339. — The great shipyards at Stettin, Germany 


Locate Stettin on Fig. 310. The river has been dredged 
so that the large vessels launched here can reach the 
ocean. Most of the steel used here comes from the Essen 
region near the Rhine or is made at Stettin from Swedish 
ore brought by boat from near the head of the Baltic Sea. 


many many rights 
over it. These have 
been canceled and 
Germany now has the 
same relation to Lux- 
emburg as to other 
countries. 

Belgium has gained 
a small area shown 
on its eastern bound- 
ary. Another small 
section next to Den- 
mark, taken during 
a previous. war, has 
been restored to that 
country, since the in- 
habitants are more 
Danish than German. 
Note both these sec- 
tions on the map 


(Fig. 331). 


Fig. 340. — Cologne 
Cologne Cathedral, dating from 1248, with its twin towers 510 feet high, is 
one of the finest works of architecture in the world. 


On the eastern side 


of Germany, changes have been made that 


2. Other 1 
Many thousands aa) 


of square miles have been re- 
stored to Poland. Most of 
this territory had been seized 
when Poland was forcibly di- 
vided among its neighbors 
more than 100 years ago. The 
leading city which Germany 
has thus lost is Posen ; before 
the war this had a population 
of 150,000. Observe that this 
area is more than 200 miles 
long and averages about 100 
miles in width. 

Danzig, which had been one 
of the leading German ports 
on the Baltic, has also been 
taken from Germany and 


declared a free city. It was, 
long ago, under the protection 
of Poland, and is now closely 
associated with that country, 
since it forms Poland’s prin- 
cipal outlet to the sea. These 
changes have deprived Ger- 
many of the exclusive control 
of the lower Vistula River, 
which had been very valuable 
to her. They also leave the 
northeastern part of Ger- 
many in a very awkward po- 
sition, for it is entirely cut off 
from the rest of the country. 

In addition to all these 
modifications of her own 
boundaries, Germany has been 
deprived of all her colonies 
(Pp. 452). 

Thus, according to the 


treaty of peace, Germany has lost not less 
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Fig. 341. Luxembourg 


A steep cliff divides Luxembourg into two parts: Oberstadt (the upper 
city) is built on a rocky plateau, and Unterstadt (the lower city) is in a 
narrow valley, nearly 600 feet below. . 


a sixth of her area. 


This is entirely apart 


than a sixth of her population and nearly | from the loss of her foreign possessions. 


Fig. 342. — Danzig 


oeeg 


seed 


The Mottlau River, which joins the Vistula about four miles above its 
entrance into the Baltic Sea, runs through Danzig and divides the older part 


of the city from the newer. 


This view is of the older portion, which has 


raany tall, gabled houses quaintly ornamented. 


What have been the effects 
of these losses upon her in- 
dustries? They 

Effects of 

are far greater these losses 
than they might pieeaee in- 
at first appear. 
Much of the territory given 
up is especially fertile land. 
Alsace-Lorraine is noted also 
for its textile manufactures. 
Cotton, linen, and silk goods 
are all manufactured there on 
an extensive scale. 

The most serious losses, 
however, concern coal and 
iron ore. Aside from the coal 
of the Saar Basin, a large 
amount had been mined in 
Alsace-Lorraine and in the ter- 
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ritory surrendered to Poland. In all, about 
one third of the entire coal supply of Ger- 
many has been taken from her. But, what 
is still more serious, she has been deprived 
of about three fourths of all her iron ore — 
the proportion which had come from Alsace- 
Lorraine. It is quite probable that Germany 


would never have undertaken the war had 


Fig. 343. — The Rhine 


The Rhine River ranks as the most picturesque stream of Europe. It 
flows for a long distance between high, rugged hills topped with imposing 


ruins of old German castles. 


she not had the mineral resources of Alsace- 
Lorraine, particularly its iron ore, to draw 
upon. 

The task of changing the form of govern- 
ment was very difficult. Before the war Ger- 
many was an empire, the Em- 
peror being a ruler of almost 
absolute authority. Now the 
nation is a republic, the highest officer being 
called President as in our own country. 

The capital is at Berlin, as before; but 
the change has been a violent one, with 
which no doubt very many of the inhabit- 
ants are not yet sympathetic. The mass 
of the people have not been trained to 
republican ideas; and their many losses 


Changes in 
her govern- 
ment 
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from the war, together with the burden of a 
vast war debt and their bitter disappoint- 
ment on learning the true results of the war, 
at first caused widespread discontent. 

One thing that makes their situation 
especially difficult is the character and great 
variety of the twenty-five separate states 
that compose the nation. Four of these 
were formerly kingdoms, six 
grand duchies, five duchies, 
seven principalities, and three 
free cities. Prussia, which 
was one of the kingdoms, is 
larger in both area and popu- 
lation than all the other 
twenty-four together. Equal 
rights cannot easily be pro- 
vided where the conditions 
vary so greatly. Despite these 
conditions the republic has suc- 
ceeded beyond expectations. 

The prospect for progress.— 
That Germany will regain 
her former rank yoatural ad- 
among the na- vantages for 
tions of the world “°° 
is assured, for she has other important ad- 
vantages besides those already mentioned. 
For example, her position is superior to that 
of England for European trade, for she is 
bordered by ten different countries. What 
are they? On account of this central posi- 
tion most of the markets of the continent 
are near at hand, while her two principal 
ports, Hamburg and Bremen, face Great 
Britain and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Her rivers greatly improve this advantage 
by furnishing water transportation for most 
sections of the country. This means of car- 
rying freight is far more extensively used in 
Europe than in America. The most impor- 
tant river of Germany is the Rhine, but the 


" 
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Elbe and Oder carry large. .geeeepeeseeser: hee ee es ee eee 
quantities of merchandise. le oe 
The Danube in the south is 
also of some importance, con- 
necting southern Germany 
with the nations of south- 
eastern Europe. 
The Germans have not only 
greatly improved these rivers 
for navigation, 
How these ad- 
vantages have but have con- 
been im- nected them ex- 
proved c 
tensively by 
canals. By examining Fig. 
310, show how boats can go 


from any one of these rivers Fig. 344. — The Kiel Canal 


Wh The importance of this canal for shipping is shown by the fact that in 1926 
to another. . at advantage more than 49,000 vessels passed through it, carrying almost 19,000,000 tons 
can you see in the Kiel Canal of goods. 


south of Denmark? Why 
would you not expect the Baltic ports to be | _ Practically all the large cities have water 
as important as those on the North Sea? | transportation. Show that this is true in 
What reasons can you give why Hamburg | the case of Berlin; Cologne; Dresden; 
is by far the most important port? Breslau; Bremen; Frankfort. The great 
+= importance of the Rhine for 
transportation is suggested by 
the number of large cities 
upon or near it. Count and 
name them. What other im- 
portant facts can you recall, 
however, that have helped to 
determine the location of 
these cities? 

The Germans have been no 
less active in the construction 
of railways. In proportion 
to its area, Germany has 
greater mileage than any other 
country in the world except 

2 ee ah. Belgium and Great Britain. 
Fig. 345. — The Isar River, near Munich In Fig. 287 note how one 


This river runs down from the Alps into the Danube. It is of little use for can go by rail from Ham- 


i i here are 
ffic, for the channel is choked with sand. In southern Germany t ‘ 
ple mountains and much of the surface is too rough for agriculture. burg through Berlin on to 
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Prague, Vienna, Budapest, and Constanti- 
nople. You will learn more about this route 
later (p. 380). What other cities in Ger- 
many approach Berlin in importance as rail- 
way centers? 

Some of the ways in which the Germans 
have shown enterprise have already been 
described. Their investigations 
in chemistry have made them 
leaders in that field. They were 
among the first to make a careful study of 
forestry and to practice conservation in 
regard to their forests. They have been 
distinguished for thoroughness in whatever 
they undertook; and the mark “ Made in 
Germany ” usually indicates quality. 

In 1926 Germany was admitted to the 
League of Nations. To-day she is trading 
as a friendly nation with nations 
that only a few years ago con- 
sidered her an enemy. The 
terms of the peace treaty have been made 
less severe, but Germany for years will have 
to pay enormous sums annually as reparation 
payments to the former Allied nations. 
Besides she must pay large amounts as pen- 
sions at home. These funds must come 
largely from the German industries. For- 
tunately for the nation she cannot maintain 
a large army or navy, and the money other 
nations are spending in this way she can use 
for producing new wealth. Forced to im- 
port more food than in 1913 because less land 
is under cultivation, she is meeting the cost 
by increased manufacturing and greater 
use of her natural resources. Despite the 
loss of about 3,000,c00 men in the war, she 
has made a complete recovery as far as man 
power for her industries is concerned. Her 
foreign trade is only one fourth less than it 
was in 1913. Steel production in 1928 prac- 
tically reached the high level of 1913. Her 


The ability of 
the German 
people 


Germany 
after ten 
years 
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merchant marine while still below 1913 is 
six times as great as it was in 1917. On the 
farms there are practically as many horses, 
hogs, and goats and almost as many cattle 
and sheep as the’census reported in 1915. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The 
names and location of the countries and waters 
surrounding Germany. 2. Principal surface fea- 
tures. 3. The temperature and rainfall condi- 
tions. 4. Thecourses of the chiefrivers. 5. Lo- 
cation of cities having a population of more than 
500,000 (see Appendix). 6. Principal losses of 
territory following the war. 7. Chief farm 
products. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Find out 
the uses of zinc. 2. Learn what you can about the 
importance of navigation on inland waterways in 
Germany. 3. Explain when and why land slop- 
ing to the north is likely to have a cooler tempera- 
ture than land sloping to the south. 4. Make an 
outline map of Germany, showing surrounding coun- 
tries and waters and locating rivers and cities. 


4. Switzerland 


Disadvantages of its location. — The small 
country of Switzerland is one of the few 
prominent countries without a Character of 
seacoast, being entirely sur- Sfroundings 
rounded by other nations. Name the four 
countries which border it. Switzerland has 
to depend upon these countries for routes 
by which to import raw materials and to send 
her products to the world markets. If goods 
are sent south across Italy to the port of 
Genoa, they must travel overland a distance 
nearly as great as from New York to Boston ; 
while if they are sent southwest through 
France to the Mediterranean, they must go 
about twice that distance. Test these esti- 
mates of distance. The Rhine River in the 
north affords an outlet to the North Sea. 
Though this is the longest route, it is never- 
theless the most important outlet. Can 
you explain why? Besides the distance 
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from the sea, what are some 
of the other difficulties in- 
volved in dependence upon 
foreign countries for an outlet ? 
As a result of its location, 
Switzerland has no common 
language of its 
Some effects 
of these sur- Own; the people 
roundings on have adopted the 
the people 
languages of the 
countries which surround it. 
It is most open toward the 
north, for there the Swiss 
plateau merges into the Ger- 
man plateau (Fig. 310). 


Naturally, therefore, German } 
y é Fig. 346.—A peasant’s hut in the Alps, Switzerland 


influence has spread Into In the highlands of Switzerland almost the sole industry is the raising of 
Switzerland 3 Most of the _ livestock. The pasture lands are so close to the snow line that the trees in 


people oc cupying that section them are of a dwarfed variety. 

are of German stock and about two thirds | tant cities in German-speaking Switzerland. 
of the Swiss speak German. In Fig. 310 | Name, in Fig. 310, the mountain ranges 
locate Zurich and Basel, two of the impor- | which form a serious barrier on the west and 
south. Since the entrance 
from France and Italy is much 
more difficult than that from 
Germany, the French-speaking 
population, centering about 
Geneva in the southwest, forms 
only about a fifth of the 
whole, while the small remain- 
der is mainly Italian. Is it 
an advantage or disadvantage 
for a country to have no com- 
mon language? Why? 

The Swiss have also been 
influenced by the political 
ideas of the nations of the 
world. For years the League 
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Fig. 347. Making watches in Switzerland of Nations (p. 381) has as- 
Swiss watchmakers have long been noted for the excellence of their work- sembled at Geneva, and other 


manship. Probably no other country excels Switzerland in the manufacture imp ortant gath e rings Haste 
of watches of all kinds from the cheaper grades to the finest. Try to find an : 
advertisement of a Swiss watch. been held here or in other 
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Swiss cities. What benefit are such meetings 
to Switzerland? 

How these disadvantages of location have 
been overcome. — From these facts, one 
Nature of the Might expect Switzerland to be 
transportation a weak nation and the inhab- 
aS itants of the different. sections 
to have little in common with one another. 
However, the disadvantages of location have 
been largely over- 
come by the excel- 
lent transportation 
routes. 

The difficulty of 
building roads and 
railroads in so moun- 
tainous a region has 
led the people to put 
forth special effort 
and to build only the 
best. Few countries 
in the world have 
better highways than 
Switzerland. Insome 
respects the moun- 
tains have not been 
as great obstacles as 
might be expected, 
for the numerous 
passes at the divides 
between the head- 
waters of river valleys 
make it possible to 
cross mountain ranges at comparatively low 
altitudes. In many other cases, where no 
easy passes are to be found, tunnels have 
been cut through the solid mountain walls. 
‘While few of the rivers are navigable because 
of rapids and the swiftness of the currents, 
the numerous large lakes are important 
aids to transportation. Thus transportation 
routes of various kinds cross the country in 


height of 3,786 feet. 


Fig. 348. — The St. Gothard Railway 


This view shows how the St. Gothard Railway ascends 
the mountain side, with many curves and trestles, to a 


The train shown on the upper loop 
is at the mouth of one of the famous “‘ spiral’ tunnels. 
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all directions, keeping the different sections 
in close touch with one another and afford- 
ing communication with foreign countries. 

One of the most important railroads is the 
St. Gothard Railway, which crosses Switzer- 
land from Basel on the German g.. of the 
border to the Italian border and most noted 
continues on to Genoa. Trace ‘¥4ys 
it on the map (Fig. 310). It is part of one 

of the greatest traffic 
~~ routes in. the world, 
that from the Orient 
to the North Sea 
countries. The St. 
Gothard Tunnel here 
pierces the Alps to 
connect Switzerland 
with Italy. Locate 
it in Fig. 310. Ft is 
one of the longest 
tunnels in the world, 
being more than nine 
miles in length, and 
is a marvel of engi- 
neering skill. Before 
reaching the main 
tunnel, in traveling 
north, one passes 
through several 
smaller ones through 
which the train winds 
in a circular course. 
The train twice 
emerges from the mountain almost directly 
over the point where it entered. Such 
winding tunnels are necessary because the 
slope is so steep that a train could not be 
drawn directly up a straight track. 

The Simplon Pass Railroad follows the 
Rhone Valley from Geneva to the Po Basin. 
The Simplon Tunnel pierces the Alps a short 
distance west of the St. Gothard, and is 
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even longer than that tunnel, being more 
than twelve miles long. The Mt. Cenis 
route, through the Mt. Cenis Tunnel, is the 
one generally followed from Paris to Rome. 

Factors that have aided independence. — 
In some ways Switzerland’s position has 
Influence of elped to preserve its independ- 
the mountain- ence. The mountainous sur- 
ous surface Paces has 
made it a_ strong- 
hold easily defended 
against invasion. 
The Alps and Jura 
ranges make the ap- 
proach from Italy 
and France exceed- 
ingly difficult; the 
narrow passes and 
tunnels, the only 
means of entrance, 
can be held by a 
mere handful of men 
against anarmy. AS 
early aS 1291 an 
agreement was made 
among a few of the 
small states, or can- 
tons, of Switzerland 
to unite for protec- 
tion. Many a time 
since then other na- 
tions have tried to 
conquer the Swiss; 
but by fortifying 
themselves in their mountain strongholds they 
have been able to maintain their freedom. 

Its location in the midst of powerful neigh- 
bors makes Switzerland a good buffer state, 
Its value asa like Belgium and The Nether- 
buffer state — Jands (p. 338). As in their case, 
none of the nations bordering Switzerland 
wants any one of the others to have the 


Fig. 349. — The principal street in Bern 
Among the chief characteristics of Bern are its numer- 
ous old fountains, ornamented with curious statuary. The 
picture shows the sculptured figure of a bear, long used 
as the emblem of Bern on its public buildings. 
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advantage of possessing it, and they have 
therefore agreed to respect its independence. 
At the same time, it is too small a nation to 
be feared by its neighbors; its area is only 
about a third as great as that of New York 
State; and while it is more densely settled 
than that -state, its population of nearly 
4,000,000 is not large enough to be danger- 
ous. Compare its 
population with that 
of the nations on its 
borders. How must 
its dependence upon 
those countries for 
its contact with the 
sea influence its re- 
lations with them? 

The kind of gov- 
ernment resulting 
from such influences. 
— People who dwell 
among mountains de- 
velop a spirit of in- 
dependence that is 
well illustrated by 
the story of William 
Tell. Do you re- 
member this story? 
In spite of the con- 
flicting influences of 
the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Ital- 
ians, the Swiss people 
are strongly united 
and their government is independent of any 
of these nations. Their twenty-five cantons, 
joined somewhat as are our states, now form 
a republic which is one of the most perfect 
democracies in the world. In Fig. 310 locate 
Bern, the capital. How would you expect 
the smallness of the nation to strengthen the 
government? 
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How the physical conditions have af- 
fected the occupations. — Owing to the 
mountainous character of the 
country, only one acre in nine 
is fit for the plow; the temper- 
ature conditions, of course, differ 


Why farming 
is prominent 
in spite of 
disadvan- 
tages 


greatly according to the altitude. Agricul- 
ture, the leading occupation, is therefore 
carried on mainly in the valleys. The sec- 


Very little of the surface of Switzerland is suitable for agriculture. 
how well the valley flats are tilled. The lower mountain slopes are forested. 
Why are there no forests on the upper slopes and the tops of the mountains ? 
Above the forests are excellent summer pastures called alps. 
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Fig. 350. — A valley in the Alps, Switzerland 
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food for the dense population, and grains, 
vegetables, and fruits must be imported. 

Far more important than these crops is 
dairy farming, to which the country is 
especially adapted. On the lower mountain 
slopes grass springs up after the melting 
snows in the spring and furnishes excellent 
pasturage for cattle, sheep, and goats; and, 
as the snow line recedes up the mountain 
slopes with the advancing 
season, the animals are driven 
higher and higher into pas- 
ture lands known as alps. 
The dairy industry is wide- 
spread and steadily increas- 
ing. Condensed milk, butter, 
and cheese are the chief 
food products; the export 
of these materials is great 
enough to pay for much of 
the food that must be im- 
ported. Can you see why 
fresh milk is not the chief 
export of the dairies ? 

Its next most important 
occupation, the entertainment 
of tourists, Swit- Beauty of 
zerland owes to the scenery 
the wonderful scenery of the 
Alps, which is hardly sur- 
passed by that of any other 
region in the world. Many 


Note 


tion best suited to it is the central plateau | of the Swiss cities and towns are beautifully 


or plain that extends from Lake of Geneva to 
Lake of Constance, flanked on one side by the 
Alps and on the other by the Jura Moun- 
tains. Locate it in Fig. 310. It forms a 
strip about 160 miles long and 30 miles 
wide, and includes a third of the area 
of the country. Grains, potatoes, garden 
truck, and grapes are grown here. Not 
enough crops are raised, however, to supply 


situated upon lakes at the foot of mountain 
peaks that are always covered with snow. 
Geneva, on the beautiful lake of the same 
name, is much visited by tourists. Lucerne, 
also situated on a lake, is surrounded by 
lofty mountains. Mounts Rigi and Pilatus, 
near by, afford beautiful views of the sur- 
rounding ranges. An especially famous peak 
is the Matterhorn, in southern Switzerland. 
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Fig. 351. — A portion of Vevey, Switzerland 


Vevey is a city on the Lake of Geneva much visited because of the beauty of its scenery. Locate this lake in Fig. 310. 


What interesting things could you find to do 
as a tourist in such a country? 

On account of this scenery, Switzerland is 
the most noted summer resort in the world. 
More than $40,000,000 is spent each year in 
Switzerland by the 3,000,000 tourists. Large 
numbers of persons earn their livelihood by 
keeping hotels and boarding houses. No- 
where in the world are there better accom- 
modations for tourists. 

The absence of coal, ore deposits, and 
cotton would suggest that there is little 
manufacturing; but this is not 
the case, for Switzerland has be- 
come an important manufactur- 
Although coal is wanting, there 


Advantages 
for manu- 
facturing 


ing nation. 
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is abundant water power, supplied by the 
swift mountain streams that are fed by the 
melting glaciers. The Swiss are taking a 
leading place in the use of such power. 
They are likewise unusually skillful mechan- 
ics. They have long been noted for their 
remarkable wood carving, and Swiss watches 
are known the world over. Manufacturing 
in Switzerland receives encouragement from 
its central position; for it is surrounded by 
densely populated countries which supply 
raw materials and furnish an unlimited 
market for manufactured goods. Finally, 
the extensive transportation systems already 
mentioned make it possible to import and 
export goods easily. 
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A large part of the manufacturing is done | manufacture in Switzerland of products from 


on the central plateau, where most of the 
Leading man- important cities are located. 
ufactures What advantages for manufac- 
turing would you expect this section to have 
over the rest of Switzerland (Fig. 310)? 
Zurich, the largest manufacturing center, is 


also the largest city of Switzerland. It 


produces silk, cotton goods, embroideries, 


Fig. 352. Geneva 


In the new building on the left of the center of the picture are the offices 
See also Question 7 on this page. 
at least one other city visited by delegates from many nations. 


of the League of Nations (p. 381). 


and other textiles. Basel, the second largest 
city, manufactures silk ribbons and other 
goods. How is its position, near both 
France and Germany, also favorable to 
metal manufactures? The third city in 
size is Geneva, where watches, jewelry, and 
scientific instruments are made. Trace in 
Fig. 287 the railroad connections of these 
three cities with other European. countries. 
Dairy products are extensively manufactured 
in many of the smaller cities; Swiss cheese, 
condensed milk, and milk chocolate are among 
the chief food products that are exported. 
What explanation can you suggest for the 
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the cacao bean? 


Facts to be " especially well fixed. —1. The 
advantages and» disadvantages of Switzerland’s 
position. 2. Names and location of two chief 
cities on the German side, and one on the side next 


to France. 3. Names and location of two other 
prominent cities. 4. Countries surrounding Swit- 
zerland. 5. Principal occupations. 


Problems for independent 
study. — 1. How do the conditions 
for manufacturing in Switzerland 
compare with those in New Eng- 
land? Winslow, I. O.: Europe, 
pp. 119-120 (Heath) ; Chamberlain, 
J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: Eu- 
rope, rev. ed., Chapter XVIII 
(Macmillan); Adams, C. C.: A 
Textbook of Commercial Geography, 
pp. 271-275 (Appleton). 2. How 
many languages wotld a member 
of the Swiss Parliament need to 
know? Why? 3. Why is partic- 
ular attention given to the study of 
English and other foreign lan- 
guages in the Swiss schools? 
George, M. M.: A Little Journey to 
Switzerland, p. 7 (Flanagan); Car- 
penter, F. G.: Europe, p. 269 (Amer- 


Name ! ‘ 
ican Book). 4. Why has Switz- 
erland not come into: possession of 

colonies? 5. Find out where Louis Agassiz was 


born, where he lived, and what he did to prove his 
theory of the Great Ice Age. See any encyclopedia 
on Agassiz. Also George, M. M.: A Litile Journey 
to Switzerland, p. 19. 6. Many of the Swiss rail- 
roads are being electrified. What advantages has 
Switzerland for this? How will such electrification 
make Switzerland less dependent upon other coun- 
tries? 7. Why should Geneva be chosen for many 
international meetings, such as those of the Red 
Cross, the League of Nations, and labor organiza- 
tions? 8. Why is Switzerland often referred to as 
“The Playground of Europe’? Carpenter, F. 
G.: Europe, Chapter XXXV (American Book); 
Finnemore, J.: Peeps at Many Lands: Switzerland 
(Macmillan), 
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5. Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, and Denmark 


‘| How the location of these 
» |] countries affects their impor- 
tance. — These small nations 
noe lie on the main 
their position outlets from cen- 
eocouee tral Europe and 
|, Russia to the countries on the 
Atlantic; they have, there- 
fore, become exceedingly pros- 


perous and important. The Sn Le Ss Rs eat rear en Set 
chief ports in Belgium and B35. 353:—_ 1 Re beach sng 


Ostend is one of the most popular summer resorts in Europe. The wide 
The Netherlands are connected Digue, the promenade beside the sea, is noted for the beautiful buildings 
by rail with the chief cities bordering it. Ostend has an extensive, modern harbor and is the chief 


i fishing port of Belgium. 
of the continent. Most of 
the exports from the rich Rhine Valley In addition to the advantages of handling 
leave The Netherlands through Rotterdam or | the traffic that passes through them, these 
Amsterdam, while a portion of the goods countries enjoy unusual OPPOLs ira Seer 
from Baltic ports is transshipped at Copen- | tunities for collecting raw ma- which raw 
hagen. Locate these cities. terials and marketing their own Matenials can 


be collected 
-~™ products. Their and products 


position on a low, sess 
practically level plain has 
made it especially easy for 
them to provide transporta- 
tion within their own limits. 
Canals are almost as common 
as roads; and many of the _ 
rivers have been widened and 
deepened for navigation. In 
The Netherlands alone there 
are more than 2,cco miles of 
navigable waterways. ‘The 
railroad mileage, also, is large 
for such small countries. Con- 
sequently, goods can be trans- 
ferred cheaply between any 
Mieevege ieee points within their borders. 


The river Meuse, famous for the many hard battles fought ue 3 oe At the same time forei en 
ivi ts of Liége. What brave part did Liege play 
sie cacy ee hc taaale Sele e markets for both foods and 
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Fig. 355. — Amsterdam 


Amsterdam is a network of canals, which cut up the city into ninety 


islands, connected by 300 bridges. 


well as all other buildings 
sand. 


manufactured products are always near at 
hand. Name some of these markets. 
steamship lines, moreover, lead from their 


excellent harbors to 
their colonies, as well 
as to England and 
America. 

Although they are 
surrounded by power- 
ful neigh- 
bors and 
have no 
natural 
boundaries except the 
sea, the position of 
these small countries 
has helped greatly to 
keep them independ- 


How their 
position has 
helped them 
to remain 
independent 


ent. For example, 
since the country 
which controlled Den- 


The houses you see in the picture, as 
of the city, are built on piles driven into the 


Direct 


Fig. 356. —A dike in Holland 


Notice the network of piles to withstand the force of 


the waves. 


—_ 
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mark could also control the 
outlet from the Baltic Sea, 
neither Russia nor Germany 
has been willing for the other 
to hold it. England’s desire 
to maintain a barrier between 
herself and Germany has en- 
couraged her to aid in pre- 
serving the independence of 
The Netherlands. In fact, the 
great nations of Europe have 
even gone so far as to sign an 
agreement to protect Belgium 
and Luxemburg in case any 
nation made war upon them. 

The advantage to France 
in having Belgium between 
it and Germany became very 
evident in the World War. 
As we have seén (p. 307), 
Germany planned to defeat 


France before she could get her armies ready, 
by sending forces through Belgium instead 
of by the shorter but more mountainous route 


through Alsace and 
Lorraine (Fig. 310). 
The Belgians, how- 
ever, resisted, and 
while the Germans 
were fighting their 
way past Liége, Na- 
mur, and other forti- 
fied Belgian cities, 
France had time to 
prepare herself for 
attack. 

Thus the desire of 
the great nations to 
have small countries 
between them and 
their rivals has kept 
these weaker nations 


Galloway 


9 | lands 
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i irom being absorbed by their stronger neigh- 
‘}|/ bors. Countries in such a position as these 
W ‘three are called buffer states (p. 333). By 
_ ji) acting as checks or buffers they tend to 


“ji prevent war. 


| The menace of the sea to the low coastal 
|) regions. — Fig. 310 shows the elevation of 
() Belgium and The Netherlands. Estimate 
ji] the proportion of The Nether- , 
: below sea level. Is | 
||| this the largest area in Europe 
i) below sea level (Fig. 286)? 
Netherlands means low 
| country, and Holland, prop- 
erly the name of the low west- 
ern portion but often used to 
refer to the entire country, 
means hollow land. If it were 
not for the sand dunes along 
the coast and the many dikes 
built by the Hollanders, a 
large part of The Netherlands 
would be under water at 
high tide. There is constant 
danger from leaks and breaks 
in the dikes, which must be 
watched day and night. What 
does Fig. 310 tell you about 
the elevation of Belgium? 
How the lowlands are pro- 
tected from floods. — It is in- 
teresting to study 
the way in which 
the low land is reclaimed from 
the sea. Embankments, or dikes, are built 
| around the area to be reclaimed, which 
| is called a polder after the water has been 
| pumped out. The dike may be as much 
as 300 feet thick and thirty or forty feet 


How land be- 
' low sea level 
is reclaimed 


| high. Ditches are dug through the polders 
| to drain them and one often sees canals ex- 


||| tending along the tops of the dikes to carry 
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away the water as it is pumped from the 
polders. Such canals are also used for trans- 
portation. After the water has been re- 
moved, the layer of decayed vegetable matter ° 
is scraped off the polder and the fertile soil 
is exposed. 

Continual pumping is necessary in many 
places to keep the pes from being filled 


Fig. 357. — A windmill on one of the canals of Rotterdam, The 
Netherlands 


For what large river is Rotterdam the port? 


with water again. In other localities the 
polders drain themselves through ingeniously 
arranged gateways at low tide. Since the 
polders are below sea level, there is almost 
constant seepage through the dikes; rain 
water also adds to the difficulties, for in 
Holland there are over 200 rainy days a 
year. What is the rainfall in inches (Fig. 
291)? The necessity for constant pumping, 


7 


than one’s head. The em- 
bankments inclose houses, 
gardens, and fields, much as 
fences or stone walls inclose 
houses and gardens in other 
countries. They are so nu- 
merous that they extend over 
‘the lowlands in a great net- 
work. 

Both Holland and Belgium 
have another difficulty where 
the rivers cross the lowlands. 
Embankments must be built 
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Fig. 358.—A general view of Brussels tokeepthemfrom The difficulty 
This city is noted for the number of its beautiful old buildings. The flooding the land, caused by the 


Church of St. Gudule is shown near the center of the picture. A com- c , rivers, and 
mercial exhibition of international importance is held in this city. especially during how it is 


times (OL ghiehne see 
however, is not the drawback that it might | water. As you travel up the river from Rot- 
at first seem. Different crops require differ- | terdam you occasionally see housetops and 
ent amounts of moisture in the ground. | church spires, but most of your view is cut 
Thus, the farmer can have the amount that | off by the embankment, just as it is when 
will be best for a given crop simply by regu- | you are passing through a railroad cut. 
lating his pumps. Can you 
see how the Hollander has in 
this respect an advantage over 
the American who has to de- 
pend on the rain alone for his 
moisture ? 

Windmills were formerly 
the only means for such pump- 
ing, and many are still in use 
(Fig. 357); but now steam 
pumps are also common. 
There are many hundreds of 
miles of sea dikes in Holland ; 
some idea of the force they 
have to resist may be gained 
by standing behind one of 
them during a storm and lis- 


tening to the fierce beating Fig. 359. — Ghent 
of the ocean waves on the op- The Cathedral of St. Bavon, founded in the tenth century, shown in the 


; : : center of the picture, and the turreted church of St. Nicholas in the back- 
posite side, several feet higher ground, are two of the oldest buildings in Ghent. 
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: i, Why manu- 
» | facturing 


'}| you see in these facts one of 
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| Differences in the occupations of these 
| countries. — Only a small fraction of the 
|| people of Belgium and Luxemburg make 
farming their principal occupa- 
BB se ot han tion. The explanation for this 
4) importance in Small proportion of farmers lies 
Soren in the fact that 

the southern parts of Belgium 


+) and Luxemburg contain val- 


| uable deposits of most of the 
jj) minerals upon which modern 
'}) industry depends. Can you 
“name some of these? It is 
not surprising, therefore, to 
find the people engaged in 
mining or manufacturing. 
The occurrence of iron ore 
and limestone near the coal 
deposits (Fig. 288) is a great 
advantage to the iron and 
steel industry. Why? Liége 
is the center of a district where 
guns and munitions are 
made ; and locomotives, rails, 
and heavy machinery are 
| manufactured at Charleroi 
| and Mons (Fig. 502). Can 


the reasons why the Germans 
chose this route to France at the beginning 
of the World War? 

While the minerals of Belgium are near 
the French boundary, the ease with which 
machinery and coal can be transported 
throughout the country has caused a wide 
distribution of manufacturing plants in 
| northern Belgium. Brussels, the capital, 
1}| is celebrated for its lace and carpets. Ghent 
|| and Tournai are centers for the manufacture 
}|| of linen and cotton goods. Locate these on 
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Fig. 502. Bruges and Ypres were once noted 
for the manufacture of woolen goods; but the 
filling up of the rivers which connected them 
with the sea has robbed them of much of 
their importance; only recently a twenty- 
three-foot channel to Bruges has been com- 
pleted, restoring its ocean traffic. 

Antwerp, with one of the best artificial 


a dies 
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Fig. 360. Canal boats in the harbor at Antwerp 


Antwerp is located about fifty miles from the sea on the Scheldt River. 
Its new docks and quays were completed in 1905; 
enough to accommodate the largest ocean vessels. 
what inland waterways can be reached from Antwerp. 


the harbor is now deep 
From Fig. 310 determine 


harbors in the world, is the port from which 
most of the goods of the country are ex- 
ported. It is also an important manufactur- 
ing center, coal having been discovered near 
it. Rubber and other raw materials from 
the Belgian Congo are sent to Antwerp 
to be refined. 

In spite of the facts that Belgium is the 
most densely populated country in Europe 
and most of its people are engaged in manu- 
facturing, it produces a large proportion of 
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the food it requires. The excellent trans- 
portation system permits many of the factory 
workers to live in the country, 
where each has his own garden. 
By careful working large yields 
of oats, rye, flax, and potatoes 
and many root crops are produced in the north, 
and wheat and sugar beets in the south. 
Goods from the Rhine Valley are trans- 
ferred from river boats to ocean steamers 
at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 


The surprising 
amount of 
food produced 
in Belgium 


The occupa- ; ; 

tions of the and incoming goods are trans- 
poe ferred to the river boats. 
1. Importance : - P 

of transporta- This transshipment provides 


tion at Rotter- 
dam and 
Amsterdam 


employment for thousands of 
people and brings profits to 
many others in the form of warehouse charges 
and commissions. The extensive trade with 
Germany and Switzerland might bring in 
great returns to the 
Dutch Government if 
a duty were charged, 
as in most other 
countries; but the 
Dutch believe that 
they can reap greater 
profit by permitting 
goods to pass through 
the country without 
charging such a tax. 

Another important 
occupation in the 
2. The leading cities is 
kinds of manu- the prep- 
piers aration 
for market of prod- 
ucts from the colonies 
as well as from the 
homeland. Because 
of their nearness 
to the water, there 


has always been a a fourth as large. 


Fig. 361.— Milking time in The Netherlands 


In The Netherlands there are nearly as many dairy 
cows as in New York, although the country is only about 
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large number of expert sailors, who have 
taken an important part in exploration and 
in the founding of distant colonies. Their 
attempt to take possession of the Hudson 
Valley was checked by the English; but the 
Dutch colony of Guiana in South America 
has already been mentioned, and they also 


_hold the large and important islands of Java, 


Sumatra, Celebes, and many others in the 
East Indies. Cane sugar, coffee, and spices 
from these colonies and beet sugar and dairy 
products from the home country are refined 
and packed for export. 

The demand for tile to be used in their 
draining projects, as well as the lack of lum- 
ber for building purposes, has led to extensive 
manufacture of tile, brick, and pottery from 
clays deposited by the sluggish rivers. Large 
quantities of pottery are sent to America from 

Delft and The Hague. 

ee The Dutch cities were 

[eee famous years ago for 

| their textile manufac- 

tures, but the neces- 

sity of importing their 

coal has caused this 
industry to decline. 

The farming is 
done on small plots. 
More than 3. Methods 
half the of agricul- 

ture, and 
farms con- the farm 
tain’ less 2 
than two acres. How 
does that compare 
with the average farm 
in France (p. 312)? 
Because of the small- 
ness of the farms, 
farm machinery is 
not usually needed 
in these countries. 
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To a large extent, fa 
the spade takes the 
place of the plow, and 
hand labor, guided 
by the experience of 
many generations, 
secures large crops 
of the best quality. 
These are similar to 
those of Belgium, but 
more land is devoted 
to pasturage than to 
farming. The higher 
land in eastern Neth- 
erlands is too sandy 
for profitable culti- 
vation, but a certain 
breed of cattle thrives 
very well on _ the 
scanty pasture. The 
low, moist country in 
the vicinity of Am- 
sterdam produces ex- 
cellent grass; this 
region is, therefore, the center of a large dairy 
industry. Cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses are 
raised in great numbers. The cattle are of 
excellent breed, and the butter and cheese 
from the Dutch dairies find a ready market 
abroad. This is partly on account of the 
cleanliness of the Dutch people and their 
painstaking care with their products. In 
Fig. 305 note how extensively cattle are 
raised. Holland is also noted for its tulips 
and other flower bulbs, which are sent to all 
parts of the world. 

Denmark has no rich deposits of coal and 
Why Den- _ iron like those of Belgium. It 
eae ae also lacks the advantageous po- 
production of sition of The Netherlands for 
ood transportation, not only because 
the commerce of the Baltic is less than that 


Me 


the whole Danish fleet. 


Fig. 362.— The harbor at Copenhagen 


This view shows the extent of the harbor of Copenha- 
gen, which forms the chief port and naval station of 
Denmark. The harbor is large enough to accommodate 
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of the Rhine, but also 
because only a small 
part requires trans- 
shipment at Copen- 
hagen. Consequently 
Denmark is chiefly an 
agricultural country. 

Neither corn nor 
wheat grows well in 
Denmark, but the 
moist, cool climate is 
well adapted to the 
growing of hay and 
fodder. Dairying 
and stock raising 
have therefore come 
to be of first impor- 
tance. The large 
surplus of milk re- 
sulting from the 
manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese fur- 
nishes a cheap and 
fattening food for 
swine, which in turn gives rise to a large pork 
industry (Fig. 336). 

Codperative societies have been formed 
by the Danish farmers to enable them to 
make their labor more productive and to 
market their products to the best advan- 
tage. People from all over the world go to 
Denmark to study the excellent methods 
of dairying. The government inspects and 
grades the products, thus insuring uniformly 
good quality.. The excellence of the goods 
has won a high place in European markets 
for Danish butter, cheese, eggs, and bacon. 
Most of the exports go to Great Britain, but 
every year, because of the high price of butter 
in America, Danish butter is sent to New 
York at a profit. 

As in The Netherlands, most of the manu- 
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facturing consists of the preparation of 
foodstuffs for market. There are scores of 
factories for the production of oleomar- 
garine, beet sugar, and pork products. 

The favorable location of Copenhagen. — 
Copenhagen (meaning merchants’ harbor) 
is the capital and only large city, as well 
as the industrial center, of the country. 
Since Denmark, like Belgium and Holland, 
has a large trade with Great Britain, one 
might expect to find an important seaport 
on the western coast; but that coast is so 
low and so shut in by sand bars that good 
harbors are lacking. Copenhagen is, in 
fact, the only harbor in all Denmark that 
large vessels can enter. It is located on Zea- 
land Island, at a point which guards the 
entrance to the Baltic Sea. 

The importance upon the sea of these three 
nations. — Since all three of these nations 
border the sea and are located near some of 
the best fishing grounds of the world — the 
North Sea —they engage extensively in 
fishing. We have already seen how suc- 
cessfully Holland has competed with the 
great nations of the world in exploring 
the earth and establishing colonies, and we 
have referred to the extensive possessions of 
Belgium in Africa. Denmark has been less 
successful in this respect, her only foreign 
colony at the present time being the very 
large but almost uninhabited island of Green- 
land. The Faroe Islands, north of Scotland, 
are considered not to be a colony, but rather 
a part of Denmark itself. «Iceland (Fig. 
287), though independent of Denmark, is 
ruled by the same king and the two govern- 
ments are in other ways closely related. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. The names 
and location of four great ports in these countries. 
2. The location and importance of The Hague; 
Liége; Brussels. 3. The course of the lower 
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Rhine through Holland. 4. Principal products of 
each of these countries. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Com- 
pare the area arid population of these countries 
with those of some of our states of similar size. 
2. Follow the route taken by Germany in the World 
War in the invasion of Belgium and find how much 
of Belgium she overran. 3. What languages are 
spoken by the peoples of these three countries? 


‘What other peoples are most closely related to the 


Danes? 4. In what important respects are Ice- 
land and the Yellowstone National Park alike? 
5. Hans Christian Andersen was a native of Den- 
mark. What stories that he wrote do you know? 
6. Why should oleomargarine be an important 
product from Denmark? Carpenter, F. G.: Eu- 
rope, p. 182 (American Book); Crissey, F.: The 
Story of Foods, pp. 226-227 (Rand McNally) ; Whit- 
beck, R. H.: Industrial Geography, p. 428 (American 


Book). 7. Why should not Rotterdam be as great 
a city as New York? Allen, N. B.: Industrial 
Studies: Europe, pp. 171-173 (Ginn); Chamber- 


lain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.:* Europe, rev. 
ed., Chapter V (Macmillan). 8. Read Peeps at 
Many Lands: Holland, by Beatrix Jungman (Mac- 
millan) ; Phoebe Cary’s Poem, The Leak in the Dike. 


6. Norway and Sweden 


Influences that have determined the lo- 
cation of the population. — What do you 
observe in Fig. 294 about the he inqguence 
location of the population of of latitude 
Norway and Sweden? On the map (Fig. 
310) note where the cities and towns of the 
two countries are situated. There are two 
factors that largely determine such location, 
one of which is the climate. The more 
northern parts of these countries can support 
only a sparse population on account of the 
cold and the winter darkness. In Fig. 495 
trace the 6oth parallel of latitude across 
the peninsula and across North America. 
How do Oslo and Stockholm compare with 
Juneau, Alaska, in latitude? 

During a few weeks in early summer 
the sun is visible twenty-four hours each 
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day at the North Cape; but six months 
later it is not visible there even at midday. 
At Trondhjem the shortest day lasts from 
IO A.M. to 2.00 P.M. The lakes in northern 
Sweden freeze over in October and remain 
frozen about seven months; and_ the 
northern part of the Baltic Sea is frozen 
over from the. middle of November until 
May. On the higher portions of the 
Norwegian plateau there are large ice fields, 
one of which covers 580 square 

miles. In the southern part § 

of the peninsula, however, the 
days are longer; and both 
there and along the coast, par- 
ticularly in Norway, the tem- 
perature is more moderate. 
Recall how the winds and 
ocean currents help to lessen 
the extremes of heat and cold. 
In what temperature region 
is western Norway? The rest 
of Norway and Sweden? 

The character of the sur- 
face of the peninsula has also 
exerted an impor- 
tant influence 
upon the distribu- 
tion of the population. In 
Fig. 286 note the proportion 
of the land that is mountain- 
ous. Some peaks reach elevations of be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000 feet; but most of 
them are lower and rise to about equal 
heights, giving the uplands the appearance 
of a rough plateau. Along the mountainous 
Norwegian coast glaciers have carved deep 
valleys or fiords down to the sea, with steep 
cliffs of solid granite on either side. Some 
of these fiords are more than 100 miles 
long and have tributary fiords joining them 
In most of Norway, there- 


The influence 
of surface 
features 


at intervals. 
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fore, transportation by land of goods or even 
of people is extremely difficult. 

In much of Sweden transportation is easier ; 
it is there, accordingly, that we find most of 
the farming and inland population of the 
peninsula. Yet Stockholm (Fig. 365), the 
Swedish capital and a prominent seaport, 
is icebound three months in the year. 
Goteborg is very rarely icebound and is 
connected with Stockholm by railroad. 
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Fig. 363. A Norwegian fiord 


The water in this narrow passage is very deep, and the height of the cliffs 
can be judged by comparing them with the vessel that is passing between 
them. The fiords are largely the work of glaciers. 


What must be some of the difficulties of 
railroad transportation there in severe winter 
weather ? 

How some of the most common occupations 
are limited by these conditions. — The most 
common occupations, such as agriculture, 
lumbering, mining, and manufacturing, are 
greatly limited by these con- How agricul- 
ditions. For instance, less than tre is limited 
one fifteenth of the peninsula can be culti- 
vated, so that no large number of persons 
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can be engaged in agriculture. In Norway 
the thin soil and moist climate greatly re- 
strict farming. While grass will grow, the 
hay will not cure except with much care. 
Most of the farms in Norway are found 
in the south and on little deltas in the fiords. 
Usually the fiord farms are only large enough 
to support one family and are far apart. 
Each has a few cattle, which are driven to 
the uplands to feed on the rich grasses in 


In most parts of western Norway there is very little land for cultivation 
except at the deltas that are found here and there at the heads of fiords. 
climate is so moist that the grass is hung over stakes or fences to cure. 


summer and back to the lowlands to be 
stall-fed in winter. 

Southern Sweden is the only extensive 
farming region. It was this section which 
first attracted settlers to the peninsula. 
Hay and fodder take up more acreage than 
any other crops, and the dairy industry is well 
developed. Swine are also raised by the 
same methods as in Denmark. Recall them. 
The principal grain is oats, which is valuable 
to the live-stock industry; rye, barley, 
wheat, and potatoes and some root crops are 
also grown. Yet the conditions for farming 


Fig. 364.— A hayfield on a Norwegian delta 
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are so poor that both Norway and Sweden 
must import a large proportion of their food. 

Nearly forty per cent of the peninsula is 
covered with forest, a large part of which is 
pine ; theseforestshave beenvery Yow tumber- 
profitable to the people. In some ing is affected 
ways the cold climate aids the lumbering 


industry, just as it does in Maine; for the 


trees, after being felled and trimmed, can be 
drawn on sleds to the banks of streams. 
When these are swollen. by 
the spring freshets from the 
heavy snows, the logs are 
floated cheaply to the saw- 
mills at the river mouths along 
the coast. Large amounts of 
lumber are exported to other 


etiongeote pes 


; 
£ 
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European countries that 
have about exhausted their 
supplies. : 


On the other hand, the sum- 
mers are so short that the 
growth is slow and the quan- 
tity of timber per acre very 
limited. Much of it, being 
too small for building pur- 
poses, is suitable only for pulp 
and paper making, which, 
however, is here a very im- 
portant industry. Meanwhile, since the de- 
mand has been extensive, the forests have 
become much reduced, and the governments 
have had to undertake measures for their 
conservation. Can you suggest what some 
of these must be? 

In most countries where manufacturing 
is well developed, the agricultural products 
supply a large share of the raw 
materials for the factories, 
Show how that has been true ing 
in France; in Germany; in our own 
country except the Northeastern section. 


The 


The limits on 
mining and 
manufactur- 
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In the Scandinavian countries, however, as 
in Great Britain, the scarcity of agricultural 
products prevents this type of manufacture. 

Their principal raw material is iron ore. 
This is the very best in Europe, and the 
mining of it is one of the chief industries 
of the two countries. But again, it is located 
in the distant north (Fig. 288), where the 
severe climate and long, dark winters make 
it difficult to support any large population. 
In addition, there is practi- 
cally no coal in either country 
for smelting the ore. As a 
substitute, however, they have 
abundant water power; Nor- 
way has many falls and rapids 
on the borders of the fiords, 
and almost every river that 
crosses Sweden to the Gulf of 
Bothnia has many falls and 
rapids that might produce 
power and heat. 

Tron ore is the only impor- 
tant mineral that is exten- 
sively mined; and while coal 
is imported, especially by the 
Swedes, for the manufacture 
of a limited amount of ma- 
chinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, and other articles for 
which there is a local demand, 
most of this ore is exported. The chief pur- 
chasers are Great Britain and Germany, the 
high quality of the iron being especially 
valued at Sheffield and other places where 
cutlery and tools are made (pp. 291 and 326). 
It is exported by way of the Baltic, or sent by 
rail to Narvik on the Norwegian coast and 
thence by water. Follow the latter route 
in Fig. 287. 

New industries have recently developed. 
Nitrogen is extracted from the air and is 
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combined with a Norwegian limestone to 
make fertilizer; and a new method of 
separating aluminum from a rock found in 
the peninsula has been developed in Nor- 
way. It is quite possible that, by the aid of 
electricity from water power, these countries 
will in the near future be able to make ex- 
tensive.use of their minerals, including zinc 
ore, manganese (used in making a certain 
kind of steel), and copper. 
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Fig. 365.— Stockholm 


Malar Lake, canals, and deep streams that flow into the Baltic Sea make 
a network of waterways through Stockholm, dividing it into many islands 
and causing it to be called the ‘‘ Venice of the North.”’ 


Think of the limitations that face Scan- 
dinavian children, when they must choose 
a life work! If they have BLOWN se seo other 
up on a farm, they are likely to occupations 
find that it is too small to afford eee 
them a living. If they look to 
manufacturing, they discover that it is not 
promising. Only upon the sea is there op- 
portunity for all. Here either of two occu- 
pations is possible. 

In the North Sea and off the northwestern 
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coast of Norway are the finest fishing grounds 
of Europe. Cod, halibut, and herring are 
abundant. Bordering the Nor- 
wegian coast is a shallow plat- 
form 500 to 600 feet below the surface 
and 50 to 60 miles wide, which furnishes 
excellent spawning and feeding grounds for 
fish. This region likewise enjoys the cool 
summer weather which always is a. feature 
of important fishing 
grounds. The Scan- 
dinavians also seek 
fish in Arctic waters, 
where many are en- 
gaged in whale, wal- 
rus, and seal fisheries. 
More than 100,000 
people are engaged 
in the fishing industry 
in these two coun- 
tries. Fish and fish 
products comprise a 
fourth of Norway’s 
exports. Bergen is 
the chief center of 
the industry. 

Most of us, how- 
ever, would be likely 


1. The value 
of the fisheries 
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2. The im- to prefer 
portance of the other 
navigation ‘ 
kind of a fiord. 
bor. 


work made possible 
by the sea — com- 
merce. Norway lies near the center of the 
commercial world and has excellent harbors 
on the Atlantic and in the fiords; it also has 
lumber easily available for building ships, 
and is furnished by the fishing industry 
with experienced seamen. So it has be- 
come a great commerce carrier. It has more 
ships in proportion to its population than 
any other country in the world. Most of 


Fig. 366.— A portion of Bergen and its harbor 


Bergen is about twenty-five miles from the open sea, on 
Like most fiord cities, it has an excellent har- 
It is an important fishing center and shipping 
point for timber, tar, hides, and paper. 
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this shipping is engaged in carrying goods 
for other countries. Sweden also ranks high 
in shipping, but more of its ships carry its 
own goods, such as exported iron ore and 
imported coke. ° 

The extent of emigration. — Many of the 
inhabitants have found no occupation at 


home sufficiently promising, and on that 


account an unusual number have emigrated. 
In spite of the small 
population, over 
30,000 emigrants a 
year were leaving the 
Scandinavian Penin- 
sula before the World 
War. There are 
about 1,200,000 per- 
sons born in Scandi- 
navia now living in 
the United States. 
They are found in 
our lumber camps 
and iron mines, on 
our Great Lakes and 
our coastal fishing 
and trading vessels, 
and on our northern 
farms. Can you see 
why they have emi- 
grated to these parts 
of our country and 
chosen these occupa- 
tions? As arule they 
have given a remarkably good account of 
themselves as American citizens. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. Names 
and location of the capitals of these two countries. 
2. The latitude of these two cities. 3. Principal 
occupations and products of these countries. 4. The 
names of the waters surrounding the peninsula. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Write a 
letter showing the attractions to the tourist 


| population 
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of a voyage along the west coast of Norway to Ham- 
merfest. Or compare the attractions of that coast 
with those of a voyage from Seattle to Alaska. 
Carpenter, F. G.: Europe, pp. 191-196 (American 
Book); Allen, N. B. Industrial Studies: Europe, 
pp. 260-270 (Ginn); Herbertson, A. J.: Descriptive 
Geography of Europe, pp. 6-12 (Macmillan) ; Whit- 
beck, R. H.: High School Geography, pp. 326, 528 
(Macmillan). 2. By use of a globe, explain why 
the sun does not set for weeks at a time at Ham- 
merfest. 3. Why should Géteborg be a more 
useful port than Stockholm? Chamberlain, J. F. and 
A.H.: Europe, rev. ed., Chapter [IX (Macmillan) ; 
Robinson, E.: Commercial Geography, p. 410 (Rand 
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McNally). 4. Show how the West Wind Drift 
affects the lives of the people in western Norway. 
Carpenter, F. G.: Europe, p. 192; Whitbeck, R. 
H.: High School Geography, p. 306 (Macmillan). 
5. How must the long winter darkness and the con- 
tinuous daylight of summer in the northern half of 
the peninsula affect the habits of the people who 
live there? Chamberlain, J. F.and A. H.: Europe, 
rev. ed., Chapter VIII; Huntington, E.,and Cushing, 
S. W.: Principles of Human Geography, p. 38 
(Wiley). 6. Look at match boxes at home and 
see whether you find any that came from Sweden. 
Why should it be such an important match-manu- 
facturing country? Carpenter, F.G.: Europe, p. 1097. 


III. Eastern Europe 


PoxiricaL Division Form OF GOVERNMENT a ere POPULATION Larcest City POPULATION 
ESTONIA . Republic . 18,400 1,115,000 | Reval (Tallinn). . . 127,000 
FINLAND . Republic . 132,700 3,582,000 | Helsingfors (Helsinki) . 221,000 
LATVIA Republic . 25,400 1emeipeforeyo) |hd hut Glee Soe oe 338,000 
LITHUANIA: . Republic . 21,500 2,286,000 | Kovno (Kaunas) 96,000 
POLAND . ' Tet a epublic... 150,000 29,589,000 | Warsaw 1,000,000 
UNION oF Russian RE- a 

PUBLICS 1,607,800 | .108,336,000 | Moscow 2,026,000 

Russia proper Republics and autono- 871,500 55,840,000 | Moscow 2,026,000 
White Russia mous areas and ter- 48,750 4,984,000 | Minsk . 132,000 
Ukraine "4 ritories 174,200 29,020,000 | Odessa . 421,000 
Other governments 533,350 F 38,492,099 

: LTH DOG 


Questions. — 1. What state or outlying territory 
of the United States most closely corresponds in 
area to each of the above political units (except 
Russia)? 2. How does European Russia compare 
in area and population with the United States? 


Value of Russia as an ally of England and 
France at the beginning of the war. — The 
British Isles and France together 
have an area of about 334,000 
square miles and a population of 89,500,000 ; 
while Russia in Europe contained, before 
the World War, about 2,000,000 square 
1} miles and a population of 150,000,000. It 
|| is evident that it was very much larger in 
|| both respects than the British Isles and 
_ France combined. Including old Siberia and 
other parts of Russia in Asia, the Russian 


Area and 


ee covered one seventh of the land 
surface of the globe and had a population 
of 182,000,000. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Russia was expected to be a valuable ally 
in the war. 

How much food could Russia hope to spare 
to England and France? It was such help 
that these countries would prob- 
ably need most, particularly Eng- 
land. Russia was a vast plain, 1. Amount of 
larger aathan «all: «the © other 0% mame 
European countries put together. The high- 
est land in all the interior is the low plateau, 
called the Valdai Hills, between Leningrad 
and Moscow, whose highest point is only 
1,150 feet above the sea. The only moun- 
tainous regions are on the border, the Urals 


Independence 
in food supply 


This gorge, nearly 6,000 feet deep at one point, has been carved in the 
The gorge is followed by a 
military road that leads across the mountains from Tiflis (Fig. 287). 


granite rock of the Caucasus by the Terek River. 


and the Caucasus. Locate these three high- 
lands. No other country in the world can 
approach Russia in amount of level land. 
Much of the soil is exceedingly fertile. 
Stretching across southern Russia from the 
Carpathian Mountains to the Urals is a 
famous farming section known as the Black 
Earth or Black Mold Region (Fig. 286). Its 
area is estimated at from 200,000 to 400,000 
square miles ; its soil is fine and porous and, 
when wet, as black as coal. Its color is due to 
the vegetable mold that has collected through 
the centuries. In places it is from three to 
five and even twenty feet deep. 
Farming in the distant North is out of the 
question, for it is too cold. Snow covers 
the ground there at least seven 
2. Suitability 3 
of climate for Months in the year. In what tem- 
agriculture perature region is this section? 
Where the forests have been cleared away 
east of Leningrad there is considerable farm- 
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Fig. 367.— Daryal Gorge in the Caucasus Mountains 
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ing; from there south the 
temperature is favorable to 
that occupation. |, pat: 
What part of ete se 
North America 
corresponds to this region in 
temperature conditions (Figs. 
12 and 290)? ‘The great dis- 
tance from the Atlantic Ocean 
reduces the influence of the 
ocean over the temperature, 
so that the winters are much 
colder and the summers much 
warmer than in Britain. For 
example, Moscow is in the 
same latitude as Edinburgh ; 
but the January temperature 
at Moscow is about 30° colder, 
and the July temperature is 
about 6° warmer, than at 
Edinburgh. The hotter sum- 
mers permit the raising of important crops 
that cannot be produced in Britain. 

The warmth does not increase toward the 
south as much as might be expected. The 
level land allows the Arctic winds to sweep 
all the way to the Black Sea, and the warm 
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Fig. 368 


Wheat is widely distributed in Europe. Name the coun- 
tries in which it is an important crop. 


|| gions. 


|| 8. The rainfall 


| Leningrad has only eighteen 
| inches and Warsaw twenty- 


| toward the east and south 
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Fortunately, most of the 
rain comes in the spring and 
early summer, during the 
growing season. ‘The flatness 
of the land, also, prevents the 
water from running off, and 
the coolness of the tempera- 
ture checks its evaporation. 
Nevertheless, danger from 
drought is always felt, and 
Russia has often suffered from 
famine on that account. 

Central Russia raises agri- 
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cultural products similar to 
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|| What country leads in the production of barley? Note the large amount 


produced in northwestern Africa. 


southern winds to reach even the Arctic re- 
Thus there is a remarkable similarity 
of temperature over this plain; and changes 
| of temperature are both frequent and violent. 
|| The chief difficulty in the way of produc- 


: | tive agriculture is lack of rain, for the 


westerlies from 
the Atlantic have 
| many other regions to serve 
||| before reaching Russia. While 
: | New York City averages forty- 
|| five inches of rain per year, 


| two; and the fall decreases 


| (Fig. 291). Astrakhan on the 
‘] shore of the Caspian Sea has 
| only six inches; north and 
west of that sea, in the horse 
| latitudes (p. 236), is an area 


‘| of semi-desert as large as the 


‘||| state of Texas. 


those of our North Central 
States. Farther eo 

south there is too and variety of 
little rain for some ‘”™ Po“ 
of our crops, but wheat flour- 
ishes (Fig. 368). The wet springs give the 
wheat stalk a sufficient start, and the 
dry summers are favorable for harvesting. 
Before the war Russia planted much more 
land in wheat, oats, rye, barley (Fig. 360), 
and flax (Fig. 370) than we did, and, while 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 1,009 ACRES 
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we generally produced more wheat and oats, 
she far surpassed us in the yield of these 
other grains. She raised eighty per cent of 
all the flax fiber grown. If it had not been 
for our corn, which is our greatest grain 
crop, Russia would have outranked the 
United States as a grain-producing country. 
The lack of rain in 
suitabletemperatures  _ 
greatly limits the | 
growth of corn. 

Ini thexvextreme 
southern parts of 
Russia, the Crimean 
Peninsula, and the 
Transcaucasian Fed- 
eration, the rainfall 
is greater and the 
temperature mild- 
er, so that grapes, 
olives, figs, the mul- 
berry tree, and cotton 
are grown. Locate 
these sections. Graz- 
ing is carried on ex- 
tensively in the lands 
too dry for farming. 

Not only were the 
farm implements and 
the methods of tilling the soil very old- 
fashioned in most places, but the 
arrangements for the ownership 
of land were even worse. The 
great majority of farmers did not live on the 
land that they cultivated; they lived in 
villages containing from 200 to 500 persons; 
and the village, rather than the individuals 
in it, owned the surrounding land. A com- 
mittee of citizens appointed for the purpose 
assigned to each man the area that he should 
cultivate. The amount of land received 
depended largely on the size of the family ; 


and frugal living. 


4. How the 
land was 
owned 


the section that has_ 


Log cabins suggest a cold climate, an abundance of timber, 
Do these conditions exist here? 
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and it was not generally all in one piece, for 
in that case some persons might obtain bet- 
ter plots than others. This danger was 
further avoided by changing, from time to 
time, the plots that any one man held. The 
committee in charge made such assignments 
and such changes as it thought best; and 
it could even direct a man as to what crops 
he should plant, when 
he should plant them, 
| and when he should 
begin the harvest. 
These little farming 
communities were 
called communes or 
mirs. About eighty 
per cent of the land 
owned by peasants 
was held in this way. 
What ‘effect must 
such an arrangement 
have had upon the 
ambition of each man 
to work hard, to save, 
and to get ahead? 
What effect must it 
have had on the use 
of machinery, when 
a man had in one 
place a plot 30 feet wide, one 200 feet 
wide in another, and one 100 feet wide in a 
third? What must have been the effect on 
the quantity of farm products raised ? 

A large part of all the land, however, 
was held in enormous estates that were 
farmed by tenants. Do you see any con- 
nection between such management of the 
land and the fact that the average yield of 
wheat per acre was only a little over nine 
bushels? Recall the yield in other wheat- 
producing countries. 

In spite of all these handicaps, Russia 
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Fig. 371.—A peasant home in central Russia 


“| raw materials. 
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4 )/ranked high as an agricultural country. 
‘}]| Agriculture was the chief occupation ; more 
al than three fourths of her vast population 
. | were dependent upon it. Thus England and 
‘)]| France could well expect great supplies of 
‘}| food from her as an ally. 

Russia possessed an abundance of other 
Eastward from Leningrad 


Abundance of is a forest 
belt sev- 


| other raw 
|| materials eral hun- 


Emery 
ane 


i in Asia. It is prob- 
||| ably the greatest tim- 
| bered area in the 
‘ii world. While the 
trees had been cleared 
|| away in places for 
| farms, more than one 
q third of European 
' i} Russia was still for- 
ested and timber was 
| one of the leading 
j|| exports. 


Minerals, also, were 
abundant. Coal- 


|| bearing rocks are widely distributed, and new 
deposits were continually being discovered, 
| The coal beds which were most valuable and 
I} most worked lay in the southeast near the 
‘|| Don River (Fig. 287); but coal was mined 
also in Poland and in the Ural Mountains. 

Russia ranked next to the United States 
| in the production of petroleum, Baku, on 
‘| the Caspian Sea, being the center of the 
‘j}\ oil industry. Naturally most of the oil was 
‘ji used in Europe. Yet this location of the 
‘| wells was unfortunate for supplying either 
Europe or Asia. Most of the oil had to go 
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Fig. 372.— In the Baku oil fields 
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westward to Batum on the Black Sea (Fig. 
287) for shipment abroad. Note the kind 
of country it had to cross. Yet what other 
outlets, either by rail or water, were possible? 

Iron ore was mined in several places, but 
most extensively in southern Russia. Some 
of the best mines are near coal fields. Rus- 
sia also furnished almost the entire world’s 
supply of platinum, 
_| the most valuable of 
»., the precious metals. 

_ Other minerals found 
there are copper, zinc, 
mercury, and graph- 
ite (from which lead 
pencils are made). 
Many of these raw 
materials were ex- 
pected to be of great 
value in the war. 

Russia had always 
been backward in 
manufacturing. The 
greatest manufactur- 
ing cen- Russia’s 
ter was weakness in 
Moscow manufacturing 
and vicinity, where 
large quantities of 
textiles and small metal goods were produced. 
Leningrad ranked next, manufacturing tex- 
tiles and metal and rubber articles. Warsaw 
made machinery, food products, textiles, and 
leather goods. Odessa led in the milling of 
flour. Locate these cities. 

Russia was, however, far from supplying 
her own needs in manufactured goods. Her 
long distance from foreign manufacturing 
centers and the long winters when little 
farm work could be done had favored the 
growth of factories; yet there was so much 
land that it had always been possible to 
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make at least a living from the soil, and for 
that reason most of the people had remained 
farmers. Contrast Russia in this respect 
with England. 

It was evident at the beginning of the war 
that, while Russia might raise an enormous 
army and supply her allies with huge quan- 
tities of food, she might have to depend upon 
them to a great extent in order to equip her 
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Fig. 373. — The Kremlin, Moscow 


The former palace of the Czars, now the chief Government building of the 


Russian Union, is shown here. 


The wall surrounding the Kremlin is a mile 


' 


the Baltic (Fig. 310). Although railways 
are easily built in such level country, these 
points were not well connected by rail with 
the interior. How many railroads can you 
count that enter each port (Fig. 310)? 
The entire country had only 36,000 miles of 
railway. How much have we (p. 212)? 

There are, however, many important rivers 
that are navigable during the open season 
for almost their entire length. 
Name and trace the larger 
ones. While there is no central 
stream, like the Mississippi, 
they are well connected by 
a network of canals. Trans- 
portation from the interior 
to these seaports was, there- 
fore, fairly good, although the 
winter ice and the irregular 
courses of the rivers greatly 
interfered with their useful- 
ness. 

There were more serious dif- 
ficulties in the way of foreign 
commerce. Wheat of foreign 
and flour would commerce 
naturally leave Russia through 
Odessa, since vast wheat fields 
lay north of this city and it 
was the chief center for both 
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and a quarter long and sixty feet high. Within are cathedrals and other his- 


toric buildings. 


soldiers with clothing, blankets, ammunition, 
guns, and other necessities of war. 
Difficulties of transportation. — Much 
depended, therefore, upon free commerce 
Of inland between Russia and her allies; 
transportation but there were serious difficul- 
ties in the way. The principal Russian 


ports through which imports and exports’ 


might be expected to pass were Odessa on 
the Black Sea and Leningrad and Riga on 


products. But this route led 

through the Bosporus (Fig. 
287), and Twice which controlled it, had 
joined Germany against Russia and her allies 
soon after the war began. Make a sketch of 
the route from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, and note how much of it was under 
the control of Turkey. The outlets from 
Leningrad and Riga were no easier. The 
Germans commanded the lower Baltic anc 
had their principal naval base at Kiel 
Make a sketch of this route also. One other 


oe | Its failure to 


i | in the World War was inter- 


P || the revolution fought either 
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ay : possible route remained. This was by rail to 
»}| Archangel or to Murmansk (Fig. 287), and 


a | thence by the Arctic Ocean around Norway 


|| and Sweden. What objections to this out- 

| let are immediately apparent? 
| The Russian revolution.—In March, 
1917, the government which had misruled 
i the Russian peo- 
|| effect the ma- Ple for centuries 
y}| terial welfare- was overthrown 
of the people ‘ 
and Russia’s part 


Te 


rupted by strife within her 
/ | own borders. For four years 
_j) parties brought into being by 


the Czarists or each other. 
Foreign countries intervened 
and withdrew. In the end the 
party of the Bolsheviki secured 
control, and the working peo- 
ple, especially those of the 
cities, became the rulers of the 
country. Property was confis- 
cated, estates were seized, and 
the homes of the wealthy were 
turned into hospitals and mu- 
seums. But the lot of the 
peasants, who form nine tenths 


proved; in fact it was made 
]| worse by the suffering which 
accompanied the war and a famine which 
followed the destruction of the railroads. 
Before the revolution more than eighty per 
i]| cent of the Russians were unable to read or 
| write. The Russians are now 
eager to learn, and this percent- 
age is steadily being reduced. 
| Nevertheless most of the Russian 
|| people are still too ignorant to know whether 
they are being governed wisely or unwisely. 


_ since the 
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Most people in other countries believe that 
the present rulers of Russia have made many 
mistakes, especially in taking property from 
its former owners in such a way that for- 
eigners have been afraid to invest their money 
in Russia. Nevertheless the Russian people 
are being helped in many ways by the present 
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Fig. 374.— The University of Leningrad 


Before the revolution this university had about 4,000 students and ranked 
among the greatest educational institutions of the world. 
are rather in the direction of trade and technical education. 


Its activities to-day 


government. The railroads have been re- 
built and many factories reopened. Russia 
is beginning to welcome strangers and the 
new government already has its ministers 
and representatives in most foreign coun- 
tries. . 

In the vast extent of Russia there are peo- 
ple of many races who speak many different 
languages and have many different customs. 
Each group is now given all the freedom that 
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is believed possible without permitting the 
Russian nation to fall apart. In the Russian 
Union there are six chief repub- 
lics or groups of republics, which 
you will find listed in the Appen- 
dix. Study the maps (Figs. 287, 
400, 406, 427) in connection with the Appen- 


The present 
political organ- 
ization of 
Russia 


sepiene: 
‘ 


Fig. 375. — A Polish Market 


What kinds of produce can you recognize? What indications do you see 
of poverty or prosperity? Notice especially details of costume and the types 


of vehicles in use. 


dix to learn the names and locations of the 
subdivisions of the Union. 

Some of Russia’s losses following the war. 
— Russia has suffered far greater losses of 
territory and population than even Germany ; 
but they have been caused by the discontent 
of her own people rather than by peace 
conditions fixed by a victorious enemy. 

For example, the Finns until a few years 
By the for- 4go had an arrangement with 
mation of Fin- Russia by which they were al- 
land as an - 
independent lowed a large degree of liberty. 
nation But the old Russian Govern- 
ment failed to keep its agreements and bit- 
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terly persecuted the Finns. Accordingly, 
at the first opportunity in the confusion 
after the war, they declared their independ- 
ence and formed a republic, with Helsing- 
fors as the capital. Estimate its distance 
from Leningrad (Fig. 310). What are some 
of the natural disadvantages of its location? 

In the table on p. 349, note 
the area and population of 
Finland. It has been called 
the “land of a _ thousand 
lakes,” having been left by 
the Ice Sheet with a very un- 
even surface. Although farm- 
ing is the chief occupation, 
live stock, dairying, and lum- 
bering are important; only 
about one seventeenth of the 
land is cultivated, and one 
twenty-fifth is in pasture. 
While more than one half 
of it is forested, Russia still 
has so much forest land that 
the loss of the Finnish forests 
is not a serious blow. Yet 
in one respect the loss of 
Finland is indeed disastrous 
to Russia; the. Finns were 
among the best educated people in the em- 
pire, and their influence is now sadly needed. 
What disadvantages for the development 
of Finland do you see in its location? 

Like the Finns, the Poles have long been 
among the more intelligent people in this 
section of Europe. We Ameri- 
cans in particular have always 
felt a special interest in and 
regard for them, for they have nation 
shown great enthusiasm for 1. Character of 
liberty and for our form of “* Peles 
government. Poles have emigrated to Amer- 
ica in great numbers, until it is estimated 
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|| that there are now among us as many as 


|| 4,500,000 people of Polish descent. 


|| Inseveral respects, aside from the character 
“j| of the people, the loss of Poland has been 


, | "2. Area, popu- 2 Severe blow to Russia. Note 
‘1}|/ lation, and the area of Poland (p. 3409). 


i Approximately one half this area 
| has been taken from Russia and the rest 


Wl from Germany and 


| Austria. Poland was 
| an independent and 


1) hundreds of years; 


| tury ago it was for- 
| cibly divided among 
}| Russia, Prussia, 
| and Austria, and 
ceased to exist as a 
|| separate nation. In 
|| spite of persecution 
the Poles have re- 
tained their language 
|, and their national 
|| feeling, and now as 
a result of the war 
they have regained 
}|| their independence. 

| They have formed a 
|| republic, with War- 
saw as its capital. 
The boundary line 
has been so drawn as 
to include whatever portions of Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria are still mainly Polish in 
population. That largely explains its irregu- 
larity. Note that the vicinity of Danzig is 


Locate Kief. 


| not included, for its population is chiefly 
]} German; this has been made a free city, 


| | privileged to govern itself but not to inter- 


il) fere with Polish trade on the river at whose 


l) mouth it lies, Sketch the outline of Poland. 
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Fig. 376.— The Dnieper River at Kief 


It is a manufacturing and trading center 
for a large and prosperous farming section. 
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Within these bounds are nearly 30,000,000 
inhabitants, the greater proportion of whom 
were formerly Russian subjects. 

Note how much of the country is included 
within the Vistula Basin. This is one 
of the most fertile regions in Europe, noted 
for its wheat and other grains; the methods 
of farming here are in advance of those in 
the adjoining regions. 
Village ownership of 
land exists here (p. 
352), but ownership 
by individuals is 
much more common 
than in Russia. 

What makes the 
loss of Poland still 
more serious is that 
this was one of the 
leading centers in 
Russia for both min- 
ing and manufactur- 
ing. Warsaw (p. 485) 
was the third city in 
size in all Russia. 
Lodz, also a manu- 
facturing center, has 
a population of 500,- 
ooo. Locate these 
cities. 

These are by no 
means all the actual 
or probable losses. 
Russia, before the war, had been 
the home of many different 
peoples, with widely different languages and 
customs. Several of these besides the Finns 
and Poles desire independence. 

Three new countries on the Baltic Sea, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania (Fig. 310), 
have become independent nations. The im- 
portant port of Riga is the capital of Latvia. 


Other losses 
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In addition to the loss of these Baltic 
states, several large areas of Russia have set 
up their own governments but still acknowl- 
edge the leadership of the government at 
Moscow. These are Ukraine, White Russia, 
and Transcaucasia (Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion). Ukraine, the large section north of 
the Black Sea, is by far the most important 
of these countries. It includes three large 
cities — Kief, Kharkof, and Odessa. It in- 
cludes, also, a part of the very fertile Black 
Earth Region (p. 350) and is noted particu- 
larly for its wheat (Fig. 368). Some of the 
most valuable coal and iron mines of old 
Russia are found here. White Russia is 
the name given to an area immediately east 
of the border of Poland. The Transcau- 
casian Federation is a union of three Russian 
states, Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Russian 
Armenia, south of the Caucasus Mountains. 
These states properly belong to the continent 
of Asia, although they were formerly con- 
sidered a part of European Russia. 

Under the existing government in Russia 
state ownership plays an important part. 
Most of the land and natural 
‘resources of the country are 
held in trust by the government 
for all the people. Private title to land may 
not be acquired. The state sees to it that 
every citizen who desires to farm secures the 
use of the necessary land. The natural 
resources, such as oil, coal, and other min- 
erals, of which there are enormous quanti- 
ties, are exploited by state trusts or by cer- 
tain companies which give to the state part 
of the profits, or by private companies which 
pay the state for a concession for a limited 
time, usually fifteen years. The transpor- 
tation system, the postal system, and the 
telephone and telegraph systems are owned 
and operated by the state. 


The Russia 
of to-day 
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Agriculture and industry have practically 
reached prewar levels, but foreign trade has 
lagged because ‘Russia has not yet satisfied 
the other nations — to many of which debts 
are still owing — that she is entitled to credit 
for materials she would like to buy and her 
trade is largely, therefore, on a cash basis. 


‘She must have new equipment for her fac- 
tories and modern implements for farming. 


These constitute a large part of her imports 
although she is attempting to supply her 
needs in this regard in part by home manu- 
facture. 

Russia is not a member of the League of 
Nations, but was the first government off- 
cially to announce adherence to the Briand- 
Kellogg Peace Pact. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. The area 
and population of Russia in Europe before the war 
and now. 2. Character of its surface, the tem- 
perature regions, the distribution of rainfall, and 
the natural vegetation. 3. Location of the fol- 
lowing rivers: Volga; Don; Dnieper; Dvina. 
4. Leading farm products. 5. Other raw ma- 
terials and their location. 6. Location of the 
following cities: Moscow; Leningrad; Archangel ; 
Riga; Warsaw; Lodz; Kief; Odessa; Astrakhan ; 
Baku; Helsingfors. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Find out 
about the appearance and uses of platinum. 2. Of 
mercury. Consult an encyclopedia. 3. Why 
would it perhaps have been better for Russia if its 
rivers had flowed east and west, rather than north 
and south? 4. On p. 488, look up the length of 
the Volga River. This river rises in a region whose 
highest point is 1,150 feet, and empties into the 
Caspian Sea 85 feet below sea level. About how 
many inches, on the average, does it fall per mile? 
What advantages or disadvantages do you see 
resulting from this fact? 5. Make a sketch of 
Russia in Europe, putting in boundaries and prin- 
cipal rivers and cities. 6. Make a report on the 
changes that have taken place in Russia since the 
war, noting particularly the new nations and the 
resulting changes in area and population. 
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ITV. COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
PoxiticaL Division Form OF GOVERNMENT ae 3 he POPULATION Larcest Cry POPULATION 
ITALY Limited monarchy 119,700 40,799,000 | Milan 878,000 
PoRTUGAL . Republic : 35,800 6,185,000 | Lisbon . 530,000 
SPAIN Limited monarchy 194,800 22,290,000 | Madrid . 814,000 


1. Spain and Portugal 


Explanation of the division of the Iberian 
Peninsula into two countries. — Difficulty in 
traveling along the deep gorges and canyons 
on the boundary between Spain and Portugal 
is one of the main reasons for the division of 
the Iberian Peninsula into two countries. 
On this account, when the pen- , 
insula was invaded from the § 
Mediterranean in early times, 
Spain was conquered long be- 
fore Portugal. This barrier has 
also prevented the inhabitants 
of the two countries from know- 
ing each other well and has at 
times resulted im lack of friend- 
liness between them. The lo- 
cation of the ports and chief 
cities of Portugal on the At- 
lantic coast has furthered this 
separation ; for the Portuguese 
have found it more convenient 
to trade with other nations on 
the Atlantic than with Spain. 

The two countries were un- 
der one government for a time, but the union 
did not last. Portugal became a republic 
in 1910, while Spain is still a monarchy. 
With a smaller proportion of its population 
isolated in rough, mountainous country, it 
has been somewhat more progressive than 
Spain. 

Difference between Spain and Portugal in 
climate. — Since Portugal is the most western 


country on the continent of Europe, its 
climate is much influenced by the ocean. 
Its temperatures are like those of San Fran- 
cisco. Note how nearly that city and Lisbon 
are in the same latitude. 

There is a striking difference between 
‘Portugal and California, however, in rain- 
fall; for, though both regions receive most 


Fig. 3'77.—A village in the Pyrenees 


of their rain in the winter, the westerlies 
from over the Atlantic carry far more vapor 
than the winds on the corresponding part of 
our own Pacific coast, making floods common 
in Portugal and northwestern Spain. But 
as they travel eastward over the highlands 
they rapidly lose their moisture, so that a 
large part of Spain is semi-arid. In Fig. 291 
note the difference in rainfall between the 
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|, great trading countries. Yet there are ob- 
| stacles that almost destroy the advantages of 
| this location. Much of the coast 
line is straight, and very few of 
the harbors are protected from 
ocean storms. Moreover, from 
the Pyrenees Mountains on the French 
border and the Cantabrians west of them to 
the Sierra Nevada in the south, most of the 
country is a rough, almost treeless plateau 
about 2,500 feet above the sea. 
In the Ebro Valley on the 
northeast, and the Guadal- 
quivir (meaning Great River) 
Valley on the southwest, there 
are lowlands. Find these 
rivers on Fig. 385. The only 
other extensive lowland is a 
narrow coastal strip which 
reaches most of the distance 
around the peninsula. A very 
large portion of the surface, 
therefore, is made up of 
plateaus and mountains. Es- 
timate the proportion of the 


The character 
of their coast 

line and sur- 
face 
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the plateau. What does this fact indicate 
about the character of these roads? 

The mountains and gorges have done 
more than merely make _ transportation 
difficult; they have cut off the The character 
various groups of people from ° the people 
one another and from the rest of the world. 

On account of thisisolation, the inhabitants 
have lived very much by themselves and 
have been slow to accept new ideas. Nearly 


sixty per cent of them can neither read nor 
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Fig. 379.—A street vender in Portugal 


total area that is included jn Do you think that American housewives would approve of such scales as are 


the interior highland. 

The rivers, moreover, are of little use for 
navigation. Rapids occur in them where they 
descend from the plateau, and on account of 
the light rainfall most of them are at cer- 
tain seasons mere successions of pools. The 
Guadalquivir has been made navigable as 
far as Seville, but none of the others is 
of much value to commerce. It has been 
said of Spanish rivers that they possess 
long names, narrow channels, and little 
water. 

One can understand the difficulties of 
building railroads across such a country. 
Pack mules and oxcarts are the common 
means of transportation on the highways in 


shown here ? 


write. Their general ignorance is suggested 
by the fact that they have destroyed many 
of their trees because the birds, which were 
supposed to be injurious to the crops, found 
shelter in them. 

The people lack energy for work and are 
not inclined to regard it very seriously. 
They are ready to take a holiday on the 
slightest excuse. Some of the largest cities 
owe their growth chiefly to the love of social 
life. Madrid and Lisbon, with their beauti- 
ful buildings, theaters, and wide, pleasant 
streets, are cities for enjoyment rather than 
for industry, though Madrid is a railroad 
center of some importance. Trace several 
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lines that cross there. In Madrid there is 
an immense arena where bullfights are held ; 
the city likewise has one of the finest art 
galleries in the world. Do you see anything 
strange in such a combination of tastes ? 


trees can withstand the summer droughts of that region. 
countries olive oil takes the place of butter and other fats. 


The future of the peninsula. — The pen- 
insula grows almost as great a variety of 
farm products as does the entire 
United States. How can you 

account for this? The difficulty 
gent, _ lies in the small quantity of the 
products on the products. The plateau country, 
highlands ; O c : 

in particular, is producing less 
than it should. One can expect much graz- 
ing there, and it is noted for the excellent 
grade of its sheep and mules. There are 
also many cattle, especially in’ the rainy 
northwest ; but the fact that so much of the 
country is arid explains why there are many 
more sheep and goats than cattle. The 
sheep graze in large flocks, sometimes as 


The possibil- 
ities in agri- 
culture 
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Fig. 380. —-An olive orchard in Spain 


The olive is found in most countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
In many of these 


" 
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many as 10,000 together, under the care of 
a number of shepherds and their dogs. In 
summer they feed among the mountains, but 
in winter they are driven down to the more 
protected lowlands for shelter. 

Wheat is the most common 
farm crop (Fig. 368), since it 
requires little rain, and there 
is much rye and barley (Fig. 
369); but the methods of 
farming are primitive. The 
grain is reaped with sickles 
and threshed by driving horses 
over it. Rotation of crops 
is uncommon and fertilizer is 
little used. With the intro- 
duction of modern farm ma- 
chinery and new methods of 
raising water from the deep- 
stream valleys for irrigation, 
together with education in 
agriculture, the production of 
the highlands could be greatly 
‘increased. 

In many of the valleys 
where irrigation is possible 
and on the lowlands along the predicate 
coast, the farmers are more pro- the valleys and 
gressive and prosperous. Corn sere 
is one of the valuable crops of these regions 
(Fig. 392). 

Partly because of its mild temperatures, 
which are greatly influenced by the Mediter- 
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ranean, and because of the number of moun- 


tain streams which, though useless for navi- 
gation, are valuable for irrigation, the arid 
southeastern coast is wonderfully productive. 
Near Valencia, where gardens like those of 
California are found, the irrigation works 
are several hundred years old. Large 
amounts of fertilizer are used in the coastal 
district, where oranges, lemons, raisins, dates, 
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i | grapes, and olives are raised for export. 
Several crops of some products are grown 
| each year. Have you ever heard of Malaga 


‘| grapes? Locate Malaga on the map. At 


F| | Seville olive oil is bottled in increasing quan- 


ii) tities. 


A blight in the French vineyards in 1880- 
1890 encouraged the exportation of Spanish 
and Portuguese wines, which has continued to 
|| increase until nearly all parts 
of the peninsula now pro- 
duce grapes for this purpose. 
Oporto (Fig. 385) exports 
large amounts of port wine, 
so named because of its origin. 
Other important crops are 
rice, sugar beets, potatoes, 
| peas, lentils, and onions; and 
in the south the bark of the 
cork oak is a source of in- 
come to both countries. By 
the exercise of more energy 
and intelligence most of these 
products could be very greatly 
increased. Portugal, espe- 
cially, has great agricultural 
possibilities. Though only 
about fifty per cent of the 
| available land is now under 
| cultivation, that country, under proper tillage, 
could be made as productive as California. 

The peninsula is rich in minerals.. Almost 
every district has valuable deposits. Both 


he ep coal and iron are found in 
minin; ° Chae 
ae ie ae large amounts in the Cantabrian 
extensively fountains, where they are con- 
developed 


| venient for export to France and 
|| England. What advantage does the exist- 
1; ence of coal and iron together suggest? 
| Copper and mercury are found in the Sierra 
1] Morena; and immense quantities of lead, 
|| zinc, and iron occur in the Sierra Nevada. 
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Locate these mountain ranges. Lack of 
transportation has hindered the develop- 
ment of these resources, and most results 
up to the present time have been due to 
the efforts of foreigners. But with the 


rapidly growing need for these minerals in 
the populous countries of Europe, there is 
reason to expect that mining in the peninsula 
will greatly increase in importance. 
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Fig. 381.— Gold mining near Granada 


For the method employed, see page 134. 


The minerals should not be produced for 
the use of foreign countries alone. Spain 
and Portugal lose much each 5, tuities 
year by exporting raw material in manufac- 
and importing finished goods "8 
at a great advance in price. With their 
abundance of coal and water power they 
could do a large amount of manufacturing. 
Although they produce nearly three quarters 
of the world’s supply of cork, only one half of 
it is made into stoppers before export. Some 
steel is made at Bilbao, but with coal and 
iron in the neighboring mountains the amount 
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should be greatly increased. Their other 
minerals also should be far more extensively 
used at home. While cotton and flax for 
textiles are wanting in the peninsula, it is 
noted for its wool (Fig. 306 ), and the presence 
of coal in addition should give great encour- 
agement to the textile industry. At present 
Barcelona is a center for textile manufac- 
turing, and Cordoba (Fig. 503) is noted for its 
leather industry. 

There was considerable increase in ship- 
building in these countries during the World 
War, and it is probable that 
they will have greater foreign 
trade as their manufacturing 
and mineral resources develop. Lisbon, at 
the mouth of the Tagus River, has one of 
the finest harbors in the world, and Barce- 
lona and Cadiz are also good ports. The 
harbor at Vigo has been improved by Amer- 
ican capital with a view to saving twenty- 
four hours on the trip from New York to 
Paris. What reasons do you see for expect- 
ing such a saving? In Fig. 502 estimate the 
length of the railroad from Vigo to Paris. 
Over what mountain range does it cross? 

Early in 1929, as a result of the improve- 
ment made in the harbor, ocean liners giving 
direct passenger and freight service began to 
operate between Vigo and New York City. 


Possibility of 
increase in 
commerce 


Facts to be especially well fixed.— 1. Theclimate 
of the peninsula. 2. The courses of the Ebro, 
Guadalquivir, and Tagus rivers. 3. Principal agri- 
cultural products. 4. Principal minerals. 5. Loca- 
tion of Madrid; Barcelona ; Valencia ; Seville ; Cadiz ; 
Lisbon; Oporto; Pyrenees Mountains; Cantabrian 
Mountains; Sierra Nevada. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Read 
Washington Irving’s The Alhambra. 2. Why should 
England greatly value the fortress at Gibraltar? 
Carpenter, F. G.: Europe, pp. 476-479 (American 
Book); Packard, L. O., and Sinnott, C. P.: Nations 
as Neighbors, p. 311 (Macmillan) ; George, M. M.: A 
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Little Journey to Spain and Portugal, pp. 63-66 
(Flanagan). 3. Plan a tour through Spain and ex- 
plain its attractions. Carpenter, F. G.: Europe, 
Chapters LXIV-LXVII; Browne, E. A.: Peeps at 
Many Lands: Spain (Macmillan). 4. Make acom- 
parison between Spain and Mexico. There are many 
points of similarity. 5. Draw a cross-section map, 
or profile, of Spain and Portugal running east and 
west through Madrid, and compare it with one 
across Mexico running through Mexico City. Make 
the drawing according to a scale. 6. Draw an out- 
line of the peninsula, including the principal moun- 
tains, rivers, cities, and location of leading minerals 
and farm products. 7. How do you account for the 
fact that Madrid is the largest city in Spain? 


2. Italy 


Advantages of position. — Italy’s position 
in the center of the Mediterranean has been 
of the utmost importance ever since ancient 
times. A great commerce was built up at 
the time of the Roman Empire, when Rome 
controlled most of the world that was then 
known. Centuries later Venice and Genoa 
ranked among the greatest ports in the 
world. Locate them on Fig. 385. What 
appear to you to be some of their advantages 
for trade with other Mediterranean coun- 
tries? The great route to the Orient over 
which most of the trade of the Middle Ages 
passed lay through Italy. In Fig. 495 trace 
the overland-sea route from India to Genoa 
and Venice and thence to the countries of 
northern Europe. 

When an all-sea route around Africa to the 
Orient was discovered, the Atlantic ports 
supplanted the Italian ports. However, the 
opening of the Suez Canal (Fig. 473) re- 
stored the importance of the Mediterranean 
again in the Oriental trade, though most of 
Italy’s trade is still with Mediterranean ports. 
The Oriental mails from London, Paris, and 
Berlin are sent by rail to Brindisi, in southern 
Italy, and there placed on vessels for the Far 


1) of our own states. 
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East and Australia which leave Great Britain 
some two or three days before the mails. 
What control can Great Britain exert over 
Italy’s ocean commerce through its posses- 
sion of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal? 

A comparison with two of our states in 
|| area and population. — How small in area 
most of the European countries are is strik- 
ingly shown by comparing them with some 


Iowa and Missouri 
are by no means 
among our largest 
|| states, yet their com- 
|} bined area is consid- 
|| erably greater than 
that of Italy, al- 
though that country 
includes the two 
islands, Sicily and 
Sardinia. Locate 
these on Fig. 385. 
The population of 
Italy, however, is 
about 41,000,000, 
while that of these 
two states together is 
less than one seventh 


| as great. Evidently 
|) Italy is very crowded. low, paarsty shores of the Po delta. 
: . ° are canals. 
With the exception of  gondolas. 


| Belgium, The Neth- 

-erlands, and Great Britain, it is the most 
densely populated country in Europe. On 
the average, there are less than two acres of 
land per person. Find what the average is 
in Iowa. 

Obstacles in the way of prosperity. — An 
|| examination of Fig. 385 would indicate that 
about two thirds of the total area is rather 
}| mountainous for agriculture. Italy is one 
|} of the most mountainous countries in 


Fig. 382. — The Grand Canal, Venice 


Venice is built on a group of islands in a lagoon on the 


The boats in the foreground are called 
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Europe. In the north are the Alps, some of 
whose highest peaks are on the boundary 
between Italy and Switzerland. op tactesto 
The Alpine ranges curve around agriculture 
in northwestern Italy and join }Shascter o 
the Apennines, which extend the face 
entire length of the peninsula and form a 
high central ridge. The principal lowlands, 
therefore, are the narrow coastal plains and 
the broad Po Valley. 
The character of the 
surface explains why, 
in Fig. 294, there are 
fewer -dots in the in- 
terior except in the 
Po Valley, and so 
many along the coast. 
Another serious 
hindrance to success- 
ful agriculture has 
been the extensive 
destruction of the 
forests. That has al- 
lowed the water to 
carry away great 
quantities of soil; as 
a result, there is in 
many places only bare 
rock or very thin soil, 
and many of the low- 
lands are covered with 
silt, sand, or gravel. 
The rainfall map (Fig. 291) appears to 
indicate that the rainfall is sufficient for 
agriculture. There is one diff- 
culty, however. Except in the 
north, the greater part of this 
rain comes in winter, when it is 
least needed. The drought in summer is 
due to the fact that the belt of horse lati- 
tudes moves northward and covers much of 
Italy, just as it covers much of California 


© Underwood and Underwood 


Many of the streets 


2. The want of 
rain in the 
growing 

season 
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and of Spain (Fig. 242). On that account 
agriculture without irrigation is not profit- 
able in most parts of the peninsula. 

Still another difficulty is the presence of 
broad, marshy tracts infested with mos- 
quitoes, which spread malaria. 
This is especially true in the 
southern half of the country, 
where, even with fer- 
tile soil and a warm 
climate, large tracts 
of land have had to be 
abandoned. Around 
Rome, for example, 
beautiful pasture land 
stretches out for 
many miles, without 
a house anywhere in 
sight. Because they 
dread malaria people 
shun the region, so 
that the land is used 
only for grazing. As 
summer approaches, 
even the herdsmen 
flee for safety with 
their cattle and sheep 


3. The serious- 
ness of 
malaria 
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the farm products they need; the chief way 
to obtain food needed frond abroad is to 
raise enough of some kinds so 4. Keenness of 
that large quantities of them can SomPernon 

be exported in return for others. countries 

Can you give some examples of such an 
exchange ? 

Being protected by the lofty Alps from 
the cold north winds 
and moderated in 
temperature by the 
warm Mediterranean 
Sea, Italy enjoys a 
mild climate, which 
permits a large va- 
riety of crops. Citrus 
fruits, such as oranges 
and lemons (Fig. 
383), are common; 
there are vegetables 
of many kinds; and 
nuts are abundant, 
particularly the 
chestnut, which is a 
very important food. 
It is boiled or roasted 


to the mountains. 
One sixth of the popu- 
lation suffers from 
malaria, which causes 
thousands of deaths 


" © Underwood and Underwood 
Picking lemons near Palermo, Sicily 


Fig. 383. 
The countries of the western Mediterranean have a 
climate similar to that of southern California. Hence 
the agricultural and horticultural products of the two 
regions are similar. Until recent years Sicily exported 


lemons to the United States; now, pewencs, most of our. 


lemons come from California. 


and is also ground 
into meal just as 
wheat is ground into 
flour. The extensive 
pasture lands encour- 
age dairying on a 


every year. The 
Italian government is attempting to stamp 
it out, but its progress has been slow. 
Owing to such difficulties, only about one 
half of the land produces crops; there is thus 
only about one acre, on the average, for 
the support of each inhabitant. 
Keenness of competition with other coun- 
tries causes a fourth difficulty in the way of 
successful agriculture. Few countries raise all 


large scale, goats 

being raised extensively for their milk 
(Fig. 388). As in Spain, they are often driven 
into the cities and milked at the doors of cus- 
tomers. The larger part of all these products, 
however, except fruits, is consumed in Italy. 
The more important products that are ex- 
tensively raised are wheat, corn, grapes, 
olives, rice, and mulberry leaves for the silk- 
worm. Some of these are exported to a con- 
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siderable extent either in the 
raw or in a partly manufac- 
tured state; but strong com- 
petition by other countries in 
each case threatens the profits. 
For example, while Italy ranks 
as the third nation in the 
world in the production of 
raw silk, it must compete with 
China and Japan. Wheat and 
grapes occupy the largest 
acreage, yet Russia and Amer- 
ica raise wheat much more 
cheaply; and French wines 
surpass Italian wines. Italy 
stands first in the production 
of olive oil, yet it must com-_ ' 
pete with that of France, 
which is of excellent qual- 
ity. America entirely out- 
ranks Italy in production of 
corn, and China and Japan 
far surpass her in rice pro- 
duction. Thus Italy achieves 
no great degree of superiority 
or independence in the growth 
of any one crop. 

How does she rank as a 
mining and manufacturing 
country? Some 
of the most prosperous countries 
| have far more than balanced their disadvan- 
tages in agriculture by their development 
of mining and manufacturing. Can you 
give examples? 

Italy’s disadvantage is even greater in 
|| these industries than in agriculture, for she 

| lacks coal, except lignite, and has little iron 
| ore. Coal is one of her leading imports, 
much of it being brought from England. In 
Fig. 495 follow the water route by which it 
{| reaches Italy. There are only two minerals 


Want of 
minerals 


Locate Carrara on Fig. 503. 
used for many centuries for buildings and for statuary. The freedom from 
stain and cracks makes it especially valuable to sculptors. 
are the mountains in the background? 


© Underivood and Underwood 
Fig. 384. — Marble at the quarries, Carrara, Italy 


The marble from these quarries has been 


In what range 


for which Italy is distinguished. One is sul- 
phur from the volcanic rock of Sicily, which 


Questions on Fig. 385.—1. Name three of the 
most important railroad centers shown on this map. 
2. What advantages can you see in the use of the 
chief canal shown here? 3. What areas in Spain, Italy, 
and northwestern Africa would you expect to be best 
adapted to agriculture? Why? 4. Compare this 
map with Fig. 242 and show how the prevailing 
winds and the position of the highlands explain the 
areas of greatest rainfall. 5. If you wish to look 
up smaller places than those shown on this map, 


consult Fig. 503. 
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Questions on Fig. 386.— 1. Study this map 
carefully in comparison with Fig. 331 to determine 
which boundaries have been changed as a result of 
the World War. Are the boundaries of these coun- 
tries, on the whole, more natural or more artificial 
than they were before the World War? 2. Name 
two of the most important railroad centers. 3. 


Show why the location of Fiume has made it desired | 


by more than one country. 4. If you wish to find 
smaller places than those shown on this map, consult 
Fig. 504. 


is produced in great quantities and forms 
one of the chief Italian exports. The other 


rrr 
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Fig 387. — A portion of the water front at Genoa 
What famous explorer and discoverer came from Genoa? 


is the remarkably beautiful Carrara marble, 
which is quarried east of Genoa and is in 
much demand for making statues and adorn- 
ing buildings (Fig. 384). 

From these facts it is plain that Italy has 
little hope of ever becoming a great mining 
or manufacturing country. In spite, there- 
fore, of her unfavorable conditions for agri- 
culture, she is still mainly an agricultural 
country. It is plain, too, that she is not a 
rich country. With her dense population 
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and comparatively few products, she ranks far 
behind the other great nations of the world 
in wealth and power. Her poverty is the 
chief reason why Italian immigrants have 
been coming to our shores in such large 
numbers. In some years more than one 
quarter of all our immigrants have been 
Italians. 

Why northern Italy is the most prosperous. 
section. — The Po Valley is the largest and 
most prosperous farming region ee ee 
in Italy. In Fig. 385, about what the Po Basin 

for agriculture 
proportion of the 
country do you estimate it oc- 
cupies? Once an arm of the 
Adriatic, this valley has been 
filled in gradually with soil de- 
posited by the streams from 
the mountains, and is in gen- 
eral very fertile. Although it 
lies in about the same latitude 
as Montreal, it has a favorable 
climate for agriculture, for the 
Alps form a barrier against 
the north winds and also cause 
a moderate rainfall through- 
out the year. Among the prod- 
ucts are grapes, wheat, corn, 
hemp, and flax. Frequent 
floods of the Po and other 
rivers make portions of the 
lowland very swampy ; in such sections rice 
is cultivated, Italy being the only European 
country which produces large amounts of 
this crop. At what season of the year would 
you expect such floods? Although irrigation 
is not absolutely necessary, the numerous 
streams and adjoining level land make it 
very easy, and it is usually found to be 
profitable. On irrigated fields as many as 
nine crops of fodder are harvested in a single 
season. Dairying is therefore widespread. 


7. 
i) 
iW 


| duces several crops of leaves, 
|| but in addition to home pro- 
|| duction much raw silk is im- 


|| ing cities of Italy are in the 


| Extent and 


|| kindsof = 2094 shows the 
|) manufacturing population to be 
greatest. Advantages for 


which partly make up for 
Italy’s serious lack of min- 


coal and raw materials. 


routes. 


‘the textile industries are the 


| beautiful. 
carved coral, is in great demand. Florence 
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The mulberry tree also pro- 


ported from the Orient. 
Nearly all the manufactur- 


north, where Fig. 


manufacturing are found there 


erals. Although coal is lack- 
ing, the many mountain 
streams are used to provide 
electric power. Locate the 
chief manufacturing cities, 
Milan and Turin. Easy 
transportation routes to the 
larger European countries 
make it easy also to import 
In 
Fig. 385 trace several of these 
Note that Genoa is 
the principal port for this re- 
gion. At Milan and Turin, 


most important, silk, woolen, 
and cotton goods and rayon 


1) being manufactured. Turin manufactures 
‘large amounts of machinery, automobiles, 


railroad cars, and locomotives. Wine, olive 


| oil, and cheese are also prepared for export. 


The Italians are especially noted for their 


“artistic taste, and their manufactured ar- 


ticles are much sought after on this account. 


The glassware made at Venice is particularly 


Handmade such as 


jewelry, 


is one of the important art centers of Italy and 
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Fig. 388. — The market place, Naples 


Goats are common in most of the Mediterranean countries, since they 
can thrive on much poorer pasture than sheep. They are raised for their 
-milk and for use as beasts of burden. 
from Italy and Switzerland is made from goat’s milk. 


Some of the cheese that we import 


is much visited by tourists. It manufactures 
art goods and articles consumed in the neigh- 
boring farming region. It also leads in the 
straw-plaiting industry; a coarse variety of 
wheat supplies the straw, which is plaited 
into especially fine hats. You may have 
heard of Leghorn hats, named after a city 
on the coast near Florence (Fig. 385). In 
what other country have we found that the 
artistic taste of the people greatly affected 
their manufactures (p. 315)? 
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Why Naples is an important city. — Naples, 
with a population of about 858,000, is the 
third city in size. It lies in the center of 
an important farming region. From time 
to time for nearly 2,000 years Mount Vesu- 
vius (Fig. 286) has poured lava and ashes 
over the surrounding country, sometimes 
burying entire towns. The gradual decay 
of this volcanic material has made the plains 
of this district unusually rich. 


© Keystone View Co., Inc. 


Fig. 389. — The Colosseum, Rome 


This is one of the most celebrated ruins in the world. Here, in ancient 
times, gladiators fought with each other and with wild beasts for the amuse- 


ment of many thousands of spectators. 


The moderate winters are also favorable to | 


agriculture. The westerly winds from the 
Mediterranean bring warmth and moisture 
to the western coast, so that the temperature 
at Naples seldom falls to freezing, although 
it is in about the same latitude as New York 
City. The wet winters are very beneficial 
to the growth of wheat and grasses. 

While the belt of calms in summer causes 
drought and high temperatures, it produces 
a climate to which the olive is well adapted ; 
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the olive tree is accordingly seen practically 
everywhere. Fruit trees such as the orange, 
lemon, lime, and fig also flourish, and the 
bright sunshine makes grape culture un- 
usually successful, many regions presenting 
the appearance of an almost continuous 
vineyard. 

The Bay of Naples furnishes one of the best 
harbors in Italy, ranking next to that of 
Genoa in commercial importance. A con- 

.. siderable proportion of the 
produce of southern Italy is 
shipped from it. It is also a 
fishing center, for the sea fur- 
nishes a wealth of sardines and 
tunny fish. Precious coral is 
another product of the sea, 
and sponges are brought from 
the coastal waters of Libia 
(Fig. 473). 

Importance of tourist trade. 
— All parts of Italy are in- 
viting to tourists. Many per- 
sons go there in winter partly 
on account of the mild cli- 
mate; and there are many 
other inducements to visit the 
country at all times. The 
scenery everywhere is of great 
beauty, from the Italian 
lakes among the Alps to the 
Bay of Naples and the mountains of Sicily. 
Since Rome was long the center of the civ- 
ilized world, its ancient ruins, including the 
Forum and the Colosseum in particular, are 
of great interest. So also are other historic 
ruins in many parts of the peninsula. 

Many European countries are proud of 
their beautiful buildings and art treasures. 
In this respect Italy has especial cause for 
pride. The magnificent cathedral at Milan 
is one example of Italian architecture; St. 
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|| Peter’s at Rome, the largest cathedral in the 
|| world, and the Vatican, where the Pope re- 
| sides, are others. In Rome and Florence 
} there are many noted paintings and pieces 
|| of sculpture, and similar art treasures are 
} found in many other places. The entertain- 
ment of tourists is, therefore, as in Switzer- 
land, one of the important means of liveli- 
hood for the inhabitants. 

Recent attempts of Italy to improve her 
| condition. — In recent years Italy has taken 
Acquisition of two important steps to improve 
new territory her condition. As a result of a 
|| war with Turkey she obtained, in roz2, full 
control of Libia, formerly called Tripoli, 
across the Mediterranean in northern Africa. 
In Fig. 495 estimate its distance from Italy. 
Look up its area and population on p. 480. 
Its exports are sponges, ivory, and ostrich 
feathers, the last two named being brought 
from the lands to the south of the Sahara 
by caravan. Much of it is desert and it 
remains to be seen how valuable it will prove 
as a producer of food and raw materials for 
manufacture. What other possessions has 
Italy in Africa (Fig. 473)? 

As a result of the World War, also, Italy 
has increased her control of the Adriatic Sea, 
the eastern outlet for the fertile 
Po Valley. What other outlet 
by water could the trade of the 
Po Valley follow if the Adriatic 
were closed to it? 

Name the countries that border upon the 
Adriatic Sea. Fig. 385 shows a very notice- 
able difference between its eastern and west- 
ern coasts. Note how straight the coast line 
is on the Italian side. In all that distance 
there are only two ports of importance, 
Venice and Brindisi. Locate Brindisi. On 
the other hand, note how irregular the east- 
It has many good har- 


Improved con- 
trol of the 
Adriatic and 
Aegean 


ern coast line is. 
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bors. During the World War, Austria es- 
tablished naval bases there and operated 
submarines against Italy from behind the 
barrier of islands. 

Italy determined to prevent such attacks 
in the future. She got control of a strip of 
land on the east coast of the Adriatic, in- 
cluding the port Trieste. Does the map 
(Fig. 386) suggest to you why it is natural 
that Yugoslavia should object to a southward 
extension of Italian influence on this coast? 
As a result of the war, Italy also got control of 
several important islands, including Rhodes, 
off the coast of Asia Minor. In 1924 she 
obtained Fiume. . 


The new “ Vatican City ” state. — By an 
agreement entered into in 1929 by the state 
of Italy and the Vatican, the Holy See is 
recognized as a sovereign state. While in 
area it will be the smallest in the world, in 
the magnificence of its court and its repre- 
sentation in foreign capitals it will not be 
surpassed by any of the great nations. This, 
of course, will be in keeping with its wide 
influence throughout the world as the seat 
of the Pope, the head of the Catholic Church. 
Thus will be restored to the new state the 
relations which the Holy See has not enjoyed 
since 1870. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Names and 
location of the principal mountains. 2. Of the 
largest river. 3. Location of the following cities: 
Rome; Venice; Milan; Turin; Florence; Naples; 
Genoa; Trieste. 4. Location of Sicily and Sar- 


dinia. 5. Climate of Italy. 6. Principal farm 
products. 7. Principal minerals and manufac- 
tures. 


Problems for independent study. — 1. Prove that 
there are less than two acres of land per person in 
Italy. 2. Find out why malaria exists in so much 
of Italy and what measures are necessary to stamp it 
out. 3. The rivers of Italy transport an unusual 
amount of sediment; for instance, the Tiber is 
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commonly called the Yellow Tiber from the amount 
of silt it carries. Find an explanation for this fact, 
and show how the deposits of sediment have affected 
the river mouths. 4. We learned that water power 
is used to great advantage in northern Italy. What 
reasons can you suggest for its not being extensively 
used in the peninsula of Italy? Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, vol. XV, p. 4. How does this affect manu- 
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facturing? 5. Why is Genoa a more important 
outlet for the Po Valley than Venice? 6. Debate 
the question: Should Italy control the Adriatic 
Sea? 7. If you wanted to visit Italy, what points 
of interest would ‘you choose to see? 8. Read 
Browning’s poem “ Pippa Passes,”’ which tells about 
a little silk weaver who lived in Asola, Lombardy, 
one of the chief homes of the silk industry. 
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PotiticAL DIvIsIon Form oF GOVERNMENT S aad & POPULATION Larcest City PopULATICN 
ALBANIA Limited monarchy 17,400 832,000 | Scutari 32,000 
AUSTRIA Republic . 32,400 6,700,000 | Vienna 1,868 ooo 
BULGARIA . Limited monarchy 39,800 ip olovpfosey | seh OF og) 213,000 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Republic . 54,200 14,388,000 | Prague (Praha) 725,000 
GREECE Republic . : 49,200 6,825,000 || Athens 5 7 ~ 515,000 
HUNGARY . Limited monarchy 35,900 8,522,000 | Budapest T,217,000 
RUMANIA . see Limited monarchy 113,900 17,709,000 | Bucharest 875,000 
TURKEY IN EUROPE Republic . 9,000 1,203,000 | Constantinople 807,000 
YUGOSLAVIA (SERB, 

CROAT, AND SLOVENE 
STATE) Limited monarchy 96,700 13,160,000 | Belgrade : 250,000 


The rank of these countries among the 
nations. — More than 2,000 years ago Greece 
was the leading country in the 
world. Its position between the 
western shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the older civilizations of Egypt 
and southwestern Asia made it the con- 
necting link between the two. Its irregular 
coast, with its many excellent harbors, 
favored the development of an extensive 
commerce on the sea and the settlement of 
a large number of colonies at various points 
along the Mediterranean coast. 

The chief center of this activity was 
Athens, located six miles inland from its port, 
Pireus. Athens developed a wonderful 
knowledge of architecture, sculpture, and 
poetry. The ruins of scores of its statues 
now border some of its principal streets, 
and the remains of some of its finest 
buildings are still to be seen on the Acrop- 


Importance of 
Greece in 
ancient times 


olis (Fig. 390), a level-topped rocky hill with 
steep sides, at the edge of the city. Athens 
is now a thriving city of over 500,000 in- 
habitants, and the capital of Greece; but to 
most of the visitors from all parts of the 
world these reminders of the distant past 
are its principal attraction. 

Greece and neighboring countries to the 
north were later conquered by the Romans, 
and still later by the Turks. Importance of 
The center of European civiliza- Se ~ 
tion then shifted to the north- recent years 
west; England, France, and Germany became 
the leading powers. Fig. 294 shows how 
much more densely populated those countries 
are to-day than this southeastern section 
of the continent. In agriculture, in mining, 
and in manufacturing these countries are 
still among the most backward of Europe. 
Yet in recent years the Balkan Peninsula 
(Fig. 386) has been very important in Euro- 
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pean politics; and the other 
countries of Europe have 
watched it almost as though 
|| it were still the center of the 
|| world’s activity. We shall 
|| see later why these states, in 
j| many ways far from pros- 
|| perous, have figured so promi- 
nently in world affairs. 

Why these countries are 
backward in agriculture. — A 
glance at the map (Fig. 386) 
eee shows how un- 
tages of their favorable their 
surface for — surface is for agri- 
agriculture 

culture ; for most 


of it is mountainous, a wild 
Fig. 390. — Athens, from the Acropolis 


scramble of mountain pemers The Acropolis is a rocky hill which was used as the citadel of the ancient 
inclosing many short basins city. The ruins of the Parthenon and other temples here form some of the 


and narrow valleys. The most imposing remains of the ancient world. 

loftiest of all are the Tyrol Alps in western | tude of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet. The 
Austria, whose highest peaks reach an alti- | Dinaric Alps, running parallel to the Adriatic 
Sea, are much lower, asare also 
the Transylvanian Alps and 
the Carpathians. The Balkan 
Mountains, extending east and 
west through Bulgaria, are the 
range after which the region 
south of the Danube River 
has been named, the countries 
there being often called the 
Balkan States. Name and 
locate them. Locate also the 
various mountain ranges just 
referred to. 

In all this area there are 
only two great level surfaces : 
one, the plains of Hungary; 
and the other, those of Ru- 
mania. Both of these, be- 
cause of the light rainfall, 
remind one of our Middle 
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Fig. 391.—A lake in the Tyrol Alps 


The scenery in the Tyrol Alps is quite as beautiful as that in Switzerland, 
but the region is difficult to reach because there are few railways. 
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Western plains, and permit farming on an 
extensive scale. Much of the surface in 
other places is occupied by forests, the farm- 
ing being confined largely to narrow valleys. 

The temperature and rainfall vary greatly. 
The temperatures of the lands close to the 
Disadvan. Mediterranean are moderated 
tages of their by the sea; Greece, situated far 
— to the south, has temperatures 
like those of eastern North Carolina. In 
what temperature region is Greece (Fig. 


The amount decreases toward the extreme 
east, however, so that eastern Rumania and 
Bulgaria are devoted principally to grazing. 
In the southern half of this region most of 
the rains come in winter (p. 286). On this 
account Greece can produce very little indeed 
without irrigation. 

On the great plains of Hungary and Ru- 
mania the principal crop is wheat (Fig. 368); 
but other grains, The principal 
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including oats, ‘TOPS 

rye, barley, and corn (Fig. 
392), are extensively grown. 
All these grains, as well as 
sugar beets (Fig. 335) and 
hops, are raised in large quan- 
tities in Czechoslovakia; and 
potatoes and some root crops, 
as well as plums and other 
fruits, are produced in most 
of these countries. Prunes 


tities. 


From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 392 


200)? The mountains confine the influence 
of the Mediterranean to a very narrow belt, 
and the vast area farther north and east 
suffers from cold winds and deep snows. 
In what temperature region are these sec- 
tions? Cold north winds produce such 
violent changes in temperature that boats 
on the rivers and canals are often caught on 
late trips in the fall and frozen in for the 
winter. The plains in the east receive the 
full sweep of these winds; on that account 
Constantinople cannot grow the olive, while 
northern Italy and France, much farther 
north, raise abundant crops of olives. 


In the southern and western 
sections, where the climate is 
mild, mulberries, grapes, 
olives, oranges, and lemons are especially 
common. Greece is noted for its currants, 
which are small seedless grapes that have 
been dried. In southern Bulgaria the culti- 
vation of roses is a special industry. In a 
section protected by the Balkan Mountains 
from the north winds, as many as 18,000 acres 
have been devoted entirely to rosebushes. 
The inhabitants of 200 villages are occupied 
with their cultivation, the petals of the roses 
being the valuable part. In 1928, 12,100 
acres produced 13,725,000 pounds of roses 
from which 48,997 ounces of attar of roses 
were distilled. Can you see, therefore, why 


are exported in large quan- 


The rainfall in most of this territory is — 
reasonably favorable to agriculture (Fig. 291) 
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this perfume is extremely ex- p=». 
pensive? Bulgaria manufac- 
tures about half of the world’s 
supply. 

In many places unsuited 
to agriculture, grazing of cattle 
(Fig. 305), sheep (Fig. 306), 
horses, and goats is the chief 
occupation; and swine (Fig. 
336) roam the forests in great 
numbers, feeding on acorns 
and beechnuts. 

Throughout these countries 
lack of education is a great 
obstacle to success in farming. 
In western Czechoslovakia, 
however, the schools have been 


Pie ee excellent, as is shown by the fact 


education that among the Czech immi- 
Aa grants to the United States illit- 


. eracy has been lower than in 
any other nationality. Elsewhere, however, 
education is not so general, and in many 
sections it is extremely meager. The diff- 
culty is that most of this region, especially 
the southern portion, was ruled for hundreds 
of years and until quite recently by the Turks, 
who did not favor schools and _ roads. 
Less than forty per cent of the population of 
Rumania can read; in Albania until about 
1912 only three short highways had been 
built since the time of the Roman Empire, 
and these had not been kept up. Transpor- 
tation in that country has been carried on 
almost entirely by pack animals over moun- 
tain trails. 

In such conditions, which prevail in most 
sections except in Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria, farming must suffer. On the large 
estates, containing thousands of acres, of 
which there are many, the highest intelligence 

and skill are sometimes shown. One finds 
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Fig. 393. — A landscape in Bulgaria 


This view was taken looking south from the Balkan Mountains toward 
Sofia. The lands are held by the peasants in small plots, on which they raise 
many products similar to those grown in the eastern part of the United States. 
Do you see any resemblance to a New England landscape? 


upon them modern farm machinery; the soil 
is abundantly fertilized, and rotation of crops 
is carefully planned. In the same locality, 
however, there is often an equal area of farm 
land occupied by hundreds of peasants, each 
of whom holds only a few acres and rejects 
every modern improvement. They cut grass 
with sickles, rake it by hand, and haul it 
on oxcarts; they neglect fertilization of 
the soil, and know nothing about rotation of 
crops. Worse still, many peasants will not 
learn, because they are deeply prejudiced 
against any change. Thus the farm products 
are much less than they ought to be. 

Why mining and manufacturing are not 
well developed. — Mining and manufactur- 
ing are also little developed, al- wie eae 
though they are important in mining and 
some districts. They are most pes 
extensive in western Czecho- 
slovakia, because coal is abundant south 
and west of Prague, iron ore is near by, 
and the people are intelligent. These raw 
materials are the basis of a great iron and 
steel industry in Prague and neighboring 
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centers. In addition, a large amount of 
beet sugar comes from this quarter; the 
manufacture of pottery is extensive; and a 


The Hradcany, occupying the heights shown in the background of the 
picture, is a famous Bohemian citadel, in which some of the government offices 
of Czechoslovakia are now housed. Within its inclosure are the old castle 
of the former kings of Bohemia, an ancient cathedral, fortress towers, and 
other buildings. 


kind of sand found in this region has led to 
the manufacture of the renowned Bohemian 
glassware. 

In Austria there are iron and coal deposits 
that have been worked for 2,000 years with- 
out becoming exhausted, and water power is 
abundant. ‘These resources, together with 
timber near at hand, have made Vienna 
an important manufacturing center. Metal 
working, furniture making, the tanning of 
leather, and the spinning and weaving of 
textiles give support to a large population. 
Many of the products are peculiarly artistic, 
like those of France (p. 315) and Italy 
(p. 371), and on that account command a 
high price. 

Budapest is a great flour-milling center. 
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Most of the manufactures of the city and its 
vicinity consist of the preparation of agricul- 
tural products «for the market, including 
flour-milling, beet-sugar re- 
fining, brewing, and distilling. 
Rumania produces a large 
amount of petroleum. 
Aside from these few cen- 
ters for mining and manu- 
facturing, the 


3 F The small ex- 
industries are tent of mining 
_ and manufac- 
P oorly devel turing outside 
oped. One of these cen- 
ters 


might expect 
an exception in the case of 
Constantinople, since great 
cities usually owe their size 
largely to manufacturing; 
but the Turks have opposed 
factories for much the same 
reason that they have ob- 
jected to schools and roads. 
Their attitude toward factory 
products is illustrated by 
their backwardness in city 
improvements. Only since 1909 have electric 
lights, telephones, steam heat, and trolley 
cars begun to be introduced extensively 
into their capital. 

With the few exceptions mentioned, manu- 
facturing in these countries is primitive. 
The mass of the people are too ignorant 
even to feel the need of many things that 
we regard as daily necessities. Beyond a 
few textiles and very simple metal imple- 
ments, the wants of the average peasant 
family have to be met by what they can 
make in their own homes. 

The far-reaching importance of the posi- 
tion of these countries. — The real reasons 
for the importance of these countries are found 
outside of their industries. One of them is their 
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location. The two most populous continents 
are Asia and Europe; the principal land 
Their control Toute between them leads directly 


of the land 
acr ; 
“ast pecasegen oss these states To pass 
Europe and from one continent to the other 


il; Asia 


| between the Black Sea and the 
||| Caspian is made difficult by 
| _ the presence of an extensive 
/ mountainous area. Name 
j| these mountains. To pass 
|) just north of the Caspian Sea 
one would have to travel 
through vast and thinly pop- 
ulated arid areas. Therefore, 
| the route across the outlet 
I} from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean is practically 
the only one for most of the 
traffic between the conti- 
nents. 

The strait of the Dar- 
danelles is about forty miles 
in length and varies in 
width from a little less than 
one mile to five miles; but. 
_ the Bosporus, which is twenty 

miles long, is less than a 
third of a mile wide at 
its narrowest point. This is the place, 
then, where the land traffic between two great 
continents must pass; and this explains the 
location of Constantinople. 

From that city the easiest way to western 
Europe is through Adrianople, Sofia, Nish, 
Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna, Prague, and 
thence on to Berlin. Note how many of 
these cities are capitals. Name the country 
to which each belongs. Ages ago this was 
the main road for marching troops, and now, 
of course, a railway covers the entire distance. 

Another route across Europe from the 
southeast starts at Saloniki, the second larg- 
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est city of Greece, and connects with the 
main line at Nish in eastern Yugoslavia. 
Saloniki ranks next to Constantinople and 
Athens in importance as a port. It served 
as the headquarters of the Allied armies in 
southeastern Europe during the World War. 


ee 
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Fig. 395. — A portion of the harbor at Constantinople 


The Golden Horn, an arm of the Bosporus, is an excellent harbor and, with 
the Bosporus itself, affords a large area for anchorage. 
shown in the picture are coasting vessels that bring food and other products 
from the lands bordering the three seas between Europe and Asia. 
these seas (Fig. 386). 


The small vessels 


Name 


The Danube River also forms an im- 
portant waterway for slow freight or for 
heavy and bulky articles such yy.:- control 
as lumber, grain, oil, and salt. of the Danube 
Formerly rocks in its bed at Iron bebe 
Gate, the point where the river passes 
through the Transylvanian Alps, made navi- 
gation dangerous; but these have been 
blasted out and the way is now clear for 
good-sized boats. On the map, trace the 
Danube to its source, and note the impor- 
tance of this waterway for traffic across 
Europe. 

Owing to their location, therefore, these 
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Fig. 396. — Sarajevo, in western Yugoslavia 

This city lies in a valley in the Dinaric Alps. What 
event of far-reaching importance happened here in 1914? 
southeastern countries form a sort of bridge 
between Asia and the busy part of Europe, 
and thus control these three important routes. 

The danger of war in this region has been 
another reason for its importance, for it has 
mheldanser of been the scene of constant tur- 
war moil. While there are many 
S Amene 0 abaces in the peninsula, all sus- 
these nations picious of one another, no one 
themselves nation has been composed of a 
single race, and people of each race have 
always dwelt in territory ruled by another. 
Slavs have been ruled by Austrians; Ru- 
manians by Hungarians; and Turks, Greeks, 
and Serbs by Bulgarians. Differences in re- 
ligion have increased the general distrust. 
Hardly any of the boundaries between coun- 
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tries have been natural. Examine them to see. 
They merely mark the limits of force in the 
past, and suggest its use in the future. There 
has been repeated shifting of frontiers in the 
last few decades. Finally, while none of 
the nations has been at all backward in 
mischief, the Turks have been especially 
noted for their cruelty, untrustworthiness, 
and ingenuity in stirring up trouble. Such 
conditions partly explain why this region 
has been called the powder box of Europe. 
There is more to the explanation, however, 
for the larger nations of Europe have also 
meddled here. Russia has long , Among ne 
wanted a free outlet from the other Euro- 
Black Sea past Constantinople °°” mri 
to the Mediterranean and Atlantic. Since 
this was impossible so long as Turkey con- 
trolled the Bosporus, it was but natural that 
Russia should form alliances with some of 
these countries, with the ultimate object of 
obtaining command of the strait by force. 
Meanwhile Germany was ambitious to 
control the railway from Berlin to Constan- 
tinople with the idea of extending it even 
to Baghdad in Mesopotamia, where the un- 
developed country might furnish inviting 
homes to millions of persons from crowded 
Germany. The Berlin-to-Baghdad railway 
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Fig. 397. — Bosporus and the Dardanelles 


| became a favorite scheme of Germany; and 
|| since it could hardly be carried out by her 
alone, it was natural that she should try to 
| attract some of these southeastern countries 
}| to her side with the purpose of putting it 
|, through by force. 
| Britain could not ignore these ambitious 
| plans. She commanded the western outlet 
|, of the Mediterranean at Gibraltar, as well as 
|, the eastern outlet through the Suez Canal. 
| Consequently, if Russia obtained free access 
|| to this sea, there might be trouble about 
| these outlets; nor was such an increase in 
| the advantages of so great a rival desirable. 
| Again, not far beyond the Baghdad terminus 
||| of the proposed Berlin-to-Baghdad railway 
| were the Persian Gulf and British India 
(Fig. 495); and the extension of German 
| power to a point so near British territory 
| would be a direct threat against British 
|| power. Hence Britain was almost compelled 
|| to try to defeat these projects of Russia and 
|| Germany by taking some of these south- 
|| eastern countries under her protection. No 
|| wonder, then, that the eyes of the whole 
}| world have long been directed with anxiety 
}| to this section. It was a powder box even 
|| with a fuse attached, all ready to be lighted. 
|} And the match was applied in July, 1914. 
|| What steps have been taken to avoid 
| Balkan wars in the future ?— What steps 
|| have been taken to prevent similar catas- 
| trophes in the future? There are at least five. 
One is the change of government in Tur- 
key. A republic was declared in 1923 with 
|| its capital at Angora instead of at Constan- 
tinople. Turkish territory in Europe remains 
about as before, but with their capital trans- 
ferred to Asia Minor the Turks are now 
chiefly interested in their Asiatic territory. 
Second, the boundaries of these countries 
have been altered so as to bring under one 
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government, as far as possible, those people 
who speak the same language and represent 
the same race. This has caused very great 
changes, and has led to the formation of 
some new countries. Compare Fig. 287 
with Fig. 331. Austria has less than a third 
of its former area and population; Hungary 
is much smaller than it used to be, and Ru- 
mania much larger. Name the new nations 
and trace their boundaries. Which one in- 
cludes the former country called Serbia? 
There is likely to be less discontent in this 
region in the future, and it is to be hoped 
that there will be less war on that account. 

Third, the two principal water routes, 
the Danube River and the outlet from the ~ 
Black Sea to the A‘gean, through the Dar- 
danelles and the Bosporus, are now inter- 
nationalized. This means that they are 
open to all nations for use on equal terms, 
and no one of them now has the right to 
interfere with another in the transportation 
of goods. That provision again removes a 
cause of much bad feeling. 

Fourth, many of the nations of the world, 
large and small, have formed a league, called 
the League of Nations, one of whose aims 
is to prevent war in the future. How fully 
it will succeed remains to be seen. Yet 
an association of nations of some kind must 
finally succeed; for war is a horrible and 
unnecessary thing, and human beings must 
develop sense enough to abolish it. 

Finally, in 1923, by the Treaty of Lausanne 
demilitarized zones were established on 
Turkey’s European frontier, on both sides 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and 
throughout the extent of certain islands in 
the Aigean Sea and the Sea of Marmora; 
this means that military forces and equip- 
ment, fortifications, and other things pertain- 
ing to war are prohibited in these zones. 
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In addition to these measures, a movement 
for world peace that will have its effect in 
insuring security from war in this section 
was the launching of the Briand-Kellogg 
Peace Pact. This is, as you know, an agree- 
ment among the nations of the world to 


renounce, or outlaw, war as an instrument of 


national policy and is an effort in line with 


what the League of Nations is trying, among” 


other important activities, to accomplish. 
Turkey and the Balkan states, along with 
nearly all the leading nations of the world 
have announced their intentions of adhering 
to the provisions of this agreement. It is 
reasonable to believe that this step will lead 
* to a reduction of armaments and possibly to 
complete disarmament and the elimination of 
war. Then these states can engage in peace- 
ful pursuits and develop this section to the 
limit of its possibilities both in agriculture 
and in industry. 

Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The 
temperature regions in which each country lies. 
2. The amount of rainfall in the different sections 
and the season in which it occurs. 3. Location 
of Prague; Vienna; Budapest; Belgrade; Bu- 
charest ; Sofia; Constantinople; Athens; Saloniki. 
4. Names of the countries in southeastern Europe 
and location of each. 5. The principal routes of 
travel and transportation through these countries. 
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6. Their surface features. 7. Principal farm prod-— 
ucts. 8. Principal mining and manufacturing — 
centers. : 

Problems for independent study. —1. Make a 
drawing of the Berlin-to-Constantinople railway, 
showing the location of the principal cities through 
which it passes. Packard, L. O., and Sinnott, C. 
P.: Nations as Neighbors, p. 320 (Macmillan) ; Jour- 
nal of Geography, vol. 16, pp. 69-72. 2. Makea 
drawing of the outlet from the Black Sea to the 
AZgean Sea and show the location of Constantinople. 
3. What kinds of freight bound from Rumania 
or Bulgaria.to London would probably be shipped 
by way of the Mediterranean rather than west- 
ward by the Danube and Rhine rivers? 4. Does 
Athens or Saloniki have the greater prospect for 
growth in the future? Why? Robinson, E.: Com- 
mercial Geography, pp. 365, 367-368 (Rand Mc- 
Nally) ; National Geographic Magazine, vol. 39, pp. 
185, 195; vol. 30, pp. 203-205; Chamberlain, J. F., 
and Chamberlain, A. H.: Europe, rev. ed., Chapter 
XIII (Macmillan). 5. Here isa subject for debate: 
Resolved, that the Danube River is more important 
for commerce than the Rhine. Carpenter, F. G.: 
Europe, pp. 292-323 (American Book); Allen, N.B.: 
Industrial Studies: Europe, pp. 202-220 (Ginn). 
6. Why are goats especially common in these states ? 
7. Name the side that each of the Balkan countries 
shown in Fig. 331 took in the World War and state 
some of the reasons for that choice. 8. It was 
generally expected that the Turks would be entirely 
expelled from Europe as a result of the war. 
Why was that not done? World Book, vol. 8, p. 
5907. 


PART V. ASIA 


I. GENERAL Facts 


Extent and distribution 
of population. —If{ Asia con- 
tained no more inhabitants 
per square mile than North 
America, it would have a 
much larger population than 
our continent, for it has 
nearly twice the area. It 
has six and one half times as 
large a population, over 
1,048,000,000, or more than 
one half of all the people in 
the world. 

Unfortunately they are 
very unevenly distributed. 
In Fig. 403 you see that 
much more than one half 
of the continent is thinly 
settled, while two large sec- 
tions are almost entirely 
black with dots, each dot 
representing 100,000 persons. 
What are these two sections ? 
Find out the population of 
each (p. 477). What are some 
of the questions that occur to you as you 
look at this population map? 

Why the population is so unevenly dis- 
tributed. — Fig. 398 suggests some of the 

reasons for this uneven distribu- 


How the 3 ° : 
iemipersture. tion of population. If you will 
affects its examine the population map of 
distribution 


North America (Fig. 10), you will 
find that there are very few inhabitants 
north of the soth parallel of latitude. This 
is on account of the cold. Fig. 398 shows 
more than a third of Asia also to have cool 
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Fig. 398. — The temperature regions of Asia 


summers and extreme winters or mild summers 
and extreme winters. Largely on account of 


Questions on Fig. 399.1. Compare the area 
over 10,000 feet in elevation in extent with that in 
North America; in South America; in Europe. 
2. Compare the desert areas indicated on this map 
with the areas of light rainfall shown on Fig. gor. 
Do they agree? 3. What would you expect to be 
the value of the Yenisei and Lena rivers for naviga- 
tion? Of the Yangtze? 4. What indication do you 
see that Asia was once connected by land with North 
America and, through the East Indies, with Aus- 
tralia? 
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Questions on Fig. 400.—1. There are fewer 
separate countries in Asia in proportion to its size 
than in any other continent except Australia. Show 
that this is true. 2. Compare the latitude of the 
chief cities, as shown by the heavy type, with that 
of most large cities in North America; in Europe. 
3. This map affords a good illustration of the fact 
that up on a map is not always north. What direc- 
tion on this map is orth from Bering Strait? Why? 
4. What important political boundaries in Asia are 
natural? Show that the proportion of natural bound- 
aries in Asia exceeds that in North America. 


the cold, there are few inhabitants above 
the soth parallel of latitude on that conti- 
nent also (Eig. 403). 
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Fig. 401. — Annual rainfall in Asia 


Clearly, most of Asia is arid or semi-arid. Since Asia north of about the 
35th parallel of latitude is in the belt of westerlies, show why the rainfall is so 
For the explanation of the heavy rainfall in the neighborhood of the 


light. 
Himalayas, see p. 240. 
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Fig. 398 shows another area in the south 
central part of. the continent that has cool 
summers and extreme winters. The map (Fig. 
399) indicates that this is a vast highland with 
an elevation of more than 10,000 feet. On 
the southern side are the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, whose loftiest peak, Mt. Everest, is 
the highest in the world (29,141 feet). Lo- 
cate it. There are many other ranges, also, 
with peaks rising above plateaus that them- 
selves lie more than 10,000 feet above sea 
level, or higher than most mountains. 
Such a plateau is Tibet, which has an ele- 
vation of 10,000 to 15,000 feet. One can 
understand, therefore, why 
the dense population of India 
does not extend north of the 
Himalayas. 

The distribution of rainfall 
also has a great influence 
on the distribution of the 


population. In How the 
: rainfall 
13 1g. 401 you affects its 


find a very ex- distribution 

tensive area, extending from 
the Red Sea northeastward 
to the Arctic. Ocean and 
Bering Sea, that receives 
less than twenty inches per 
year. This region is therefore 
too dry for ordinary agri- 
culture. What countries or 
parts of countries lie in this 
area? Fig. 4or shows what 
a large part is desert and 
semi-desert. This includes 
all of southwestern Asia 
and two other vast areas be- 
sides. By referring to Fig. 
242 you can discover some 
reasons for this lack of rain. 
State them. Note how large 


a 


or small is the population in these arid and 
semi-arid regions. What do you observe 
||about the number and size of rivers here? 
What conclusions do you draw about the need 
| of irrigation in Asia? What do you observe 
about the density of population in areas 
| whose rainfall is at least forty inches? 

|| Races to which the people belong, and their 
religions. — Three fourths of the people of 
Asia belong to the Mongolian division of 
\\the human race, among whom are the 
| ‘Chinese and the Japanese. Their color is 
| yellow. The remaining fourth are whites. 

j| here are great differences in religion be- 
tween most of these peoples and ourselves. 
Although the Christian re- 
ligion started in the part of 
southwestern Asia called Pal- 
estine and spread freely 
about the Mediterranean, 
it made little headway across 
the desert and mountainous 
lands tothe east. At present 
two thirds of the Asiatic 
people are either Brahmans 
or Buddhists, as their an- 
cestors have been for many 
centuries. Many others are 
of the Mohammedan faith, 
which had its start in Asia 
long after Christ lived. This 
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established in most of south- 
western Asia, but has spread 
even over the arid region far 
| to the eastward. 

Early progress of the 
people, and their present 
| backwardness. — Asia was 
‘the seat of some of the 
earliest civilizations of man- 
kind. Indeed we owe much 
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to the people that lived in that continent 
thousands of years ago. For example, no one 
knows who it was that first tamed such 
animals as the horse, dog, and sheep; nor 
is it known who first cultivated wheat 
and many other useful plants; but it is 
certain that the people of Asia knew the 
value of all these much earlier than the 
Europeans. Centuries before the time of 
Christ, the people of India grew cotton 
and wove it into cloth, and. kept sheep, 
cattle, horses, and goats. The first silks 
came from Asia. Tea was introduced into 
Europe from China, and India was the early 
home of the lemon tree and the orange. 
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Fig. 402. — The plant regions of Asia 


In what temperature belt is the cold treeless region? In what countries are 
there deserts and semi-deserts? Where are the coniferous forests? How does 
their extent compare with that of similar forests in North America (Fig. 14 
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In spite of this 
early progress, the 
Asiatic people have 
long stood still, while 
Europeans have been 
making rapid ad- 
vances. In _ inven- 
tion, exploration, and 
world commerce, the 
Asiatics took almost 
no part for many cen- 
turies. They seemed 
quite satisfied with 
their condition. 

In recent times, 
however, an awaken- 
ing has begun. Some 
of the countries of 
Asia thave already 
made astonishing 
progress, and others 
have begun to follow 
their example. 


Fig. 403. — Distribution of population in Asia 


One dot represents 100,000 people. 


II. SOUTHWESTERN ASIA 


PoxrticaAL DIVISION Form OF GOVERNMENT ee ee POPULATION Larcest City POPULATION 
AFGHANISTAN ee | Monarchy; 245,000 | 12,000,000 | Herat . 121,000 
COUNTRIES OF ARABIAN PEN- 

INSULA : 
Aden British protectorate . 9,000 55,000 | Aden (British 57,000 
colony) 
Nejd and the Hejaz Monarchy 373,000 4,000,000 | Mecca . 70,000 
Oman > eet Monarchy 82,000 500,000 | Maskat 20,000 
Yemen er: Monarchy 75,000 2,500,000 | San’a 25,000 
Remaining territory 461,000 2,945,000 
TRAQ (MESOPOTAMIA) . British mandate 143,300 3,175,000 | Baghdad . 170,000 
KERAK (TRANS-JORDAN) British protectorate . Unsettled 240,000 
PALESTINE British mandate 9,000 887,000 | Jerusalem 63,000 
PERSIA <a ee Limited monarchy 628,000 10,000,000 | Teheran 250,000 
SYRIA AND LEBANON . French mandate 74,500 3,000,000 | Damascus 250,000 
TURKEY IN ASIA Republic 274,000 | 12,447,000 | Smyrna 190,000 


= 


|| Questions. —1. How many of these countries 
[have greater areas than our largest state? 2. 
ow many of them exceed your own state in popula- 
tion? 3. Would you expect the populations in this 
table to be based upon accurate count or estimates, 
hor to be rough estimates? Why? 


| Natural disadvantages of this area. — 
Southwestern Asia suffers from very great 
inatural disadvantages. Much of the sur- 
face is So mountainous that agriculture is 
difficult. Point out mountainous sections on 
Fig. 406. A far greater handicap is the lack 
Hot rain; for Fig. gor shows that nearly all 
the region south of the Black and Caspian 
| eas and west of India is either true desert 
| r semi-arid. In Fig. 402 locate the small 
| rea in which broad-leaved forests occur. 
In large part of this region lies within the 
elt of northeast trade winds; since these 
winds blow from over wide areas of land 
land into warmer regions, they are for the 
st part drying winds. What rivers of any 
orobable importance for navigation do you 
ind here? 

Its extent and former prominence. — The 
reat extent of this part of Asia, which in- 
tudes Asia Minor, the vast peninsula of 
Arabia, and lands between them and east- 
er from them, is likely to be overlooked 
inless one notes the scale of the map. Esti- 

mate the distance from Constantinople to 
the southeastern boundary of Persia; from 
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i On p. 388 note the area of Arabia ; 
pf Persia; of Iraq, or Mesopotamia. All 
}ogether this arid region is nearly as large 
iis the United States. 

|| Southwestern Asia in very ancient times 
as one of the most important parts of the 
ii orld. Several great nations developed here. 
|(he Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians 
fiourished in the valley of the Tigris and 
ftuphrates rivers. Huge mounds along 
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these rivers still mark the sites of great 
cities of old, which contained magnificent 
palaces, temples, and libraries. 

Three of the great religions of the world 


© Underwood and Underwood 


Fig. 404. — Reeling silk by hand in Syria 


originated within this area; the Jewish, the 
Christian, and the Mohammedan. All three 
of these are closely associated with Jeru- 
salem. One of them is associated with 
Mecca and Medina in that part of Nejd for- 
merly called Hejaz. Locate these three cities. 

Why it has lost its importance. — Why has 
this region lost its importance? ‘There are 
two explanations that we can consider here. 
One is the damage resulting from war. In 
former times the lust for power was even 
more general than at present, and efforts 
at conquest were continually being made by 
ambitious rulers. This area, moreover, became 
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Fig. 405. — Jerusalem 


Jerusalem has crooked, narrow streets, very old and badly paved. The two large domes shown in the background of 
the picture are the roofs of Turkish mosques. The city lies in the midst of a barren, dry region, and for that reason there 
is little trade there, except that of supplying the wants of tourists and the making of souvenirs. 


the connecting link or bridge between Eu- 
rope and the more populous parts of Asia 
and Africa, and therefore formed a part of 
the route traveled by peoples marching in 
either direction. Thus one nation after 
another in this region has been completely 
wiped out or enslaved ; and destructive war- 
fare has been continued more or less con- 
stantly down to the present time. 

The other explanation is found in the char- 
acter of the government during the past 
several centuries. The largest country here 
before the war was the Turkish Empire, 
the ruler being called the Sulian and resid- 
ing in Constantinople. (See p. 381.) The 
ruler at Teheran, the capital of Persia, is 
called the Shah. The ruler of Afghanistan 


now is a king (formerly, an Ameer), with his 
capital at Kabul. Locate these cities. 
These rulers have been despots, whose power 
varied more or less with their ability; but 
they have resembled one another in seldom 
using their power for the welfare of their 


Questions on Fig. 406. — 1. On this map, dotted 
purple lines represent boundaries between provinces 
or between different dependencies of the same nation. 
Show that this is true by comparison with Fig. 4oo. 
2. The highest and most abrupt slope in the world 
is shown on this map. Point it out and, by reference 
to Fig. 4or, show its effect upon rainfall. 3. Again 
by comparison with Fig. 400, show whether rough- 
ness of surface or lack of rainfall is the greater reason 
for a lack of railroads in certain sections, such as 
Arabia. 
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subjects. In general they have done little 
to preserve order, have opposed prog- 
ress of almost every_kind, have cruelly op- 
pressed the subject races found within their 
borders, and have collected as taxes almost 
everything produced except the bare neces- 
saries of life. 


Fig. 407. — Bedouins in a dry stream bed, Arabia 


Bedouins, the best-known division of the Arab race, live 
a roving life as shepherds or herdsmen. The women are 
fond of glass-bead ornaments; and headdresses, such as 
you see on the women in the picture, are worn by all 
Bedouin women. Bedouin men usually carry lances. 


How industry has been held back. — One 
sees the effects of these misfortunes on every 
hand, for these countries show 


By keeping : 

simple few modern improvements. The 
pee of wooden plow, consisting of little 
arming 


more than a sharpened stick, 
is very common; mallets are much used for 
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breaking clods; the sickle is the implement 
for gathering the grain; and threshing is 
done on the smooth, hard earth of the 
house yard, where the chaff is separated from 
the grain with the help of the wind. 

Under such circumstances the farm prod- 


ucts cannot be extensive. The chief industry 


outside of the cities is grazing, since a large 
portion of the land cannot be irrigated and 
can grow only grass. Cattle are much less 
common than sheep. Can you suggest why ? 
There are, however, oases and irrigated val- 
leys, where wheat, barley, figs, olives, dates, 
and lemons are grown, and sometimes cotton 
and rice. 

In some places other products are found. 
For example, in eastern Afghanistan, in the 
valley of the Kabul River, the traveler sees 
field after field. of wheat brdken by or- 
chards of mulberry trees, walnuts, apricots, 
and other trees. But the farm products 
are meager, and most of the people are hun- 
gry and poorly clothed and sheltered. 

Nor do mining and manufacturing pro- 
vide much of a livelihood, for they are poorly 
developed. In large areas the 

. : By neglect 
mineral deposits have not yet of mining 
been investigated; and in those Apa cing 
where minerals have been dis- 
covered little mining has been done. ‘There 
are very few factories as we know them; 
for while Persian, Afghan, and Turkish 
rugs are famous the world over, practically 
all such manufacturing is done by hand in 
homes or small shops. Single looms are in 
general use, on which perhaps only three 
or four rugs are produced in an entire year. 
Not infrequently two years or more are re- 
quired to make one rug. One reason for the 
development of this industry is the abundance 
of wool; for sheep, as we have seen, are 
numerous in these countries. 
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A great barrier to all industry is the lack 
of means of transportation and communica- 
By lack re tion. The vast country of 
transportation Persia has one hundred ninety 
Bee ee ic miles of railroad, and Fig. 400, 

in which all the railroads are 
shown, indicates how few there are through- 
out this part of Asia. Which country seems 
best supplied? Highways 
are no better developed. 
|| The roads are only donkey 
or camel paths. Travelers 
and mail must be carried in 
rude carts, while merchan- 
dise is transported by pack 
animals. There seems to 
be some prospect, however, 
of considerable improvement 
in this respect. English 
companies have put air- 
| planes into operation from 
the capitals of western 
Europe to Baghdad, Tehe- 
ran, Kabul, and other im- 
portant cities. 

Why three European na- 
|| tions have been especially 
i interested in this region. — 
|| Notwithstanding all these 
|| facts concerning the un- 
developed condition of south- 
western Asia, the British, Germans, and 
Russians have been greatly interested in this 
region. How can this be explained? 

India, Australia, vast territory in eastern 
Africa, and many islands in the Indian and 
Pacific oceans belong to the 
British Empire. he British can 
best reach these colonies by way 
of the Mediterranean Sea, the Suez Canal, 
and the Red Sea. This route is shorter by 
5,000 miles than the one around Africa. 


. Reasons for 
| British 
_ interest 
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Accordingly, ever since 1875, when the Brit- 
ish obtained control of the Suez Canal, they 
have guarded this waterway with great care. 
Their possession of Gibraltar (p. 360) gave 
them control of the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean; and their possession of 
Aden, at the southwestern point of Arabia, 
secured similar control of the entrance to 


© Mirzaof 


Fig. 408. — A caravansary in Syria 


Donkeys and camels are here at rest in the inner court of a desert inn. In 
this inclosure men, animals, and goods are protected from robbers, who fre- 
quent the desert routes. 


the Red Sea. Indeed Aden is often called 
the Gibraltar of the East. Trace the route 
past these two points. 

The value of this waterway, both for 
commerce and for war, has led to a lively 
interest on the part of the British in the 
countries bordering it, particularly in those 
near the Suez Canal. It has also led them 
to oppose the establishment of any rival route. 

The Germans conceived a plan for another 
shorter route to the Far East. This was the 
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project of continuing the Berlin-to-Con- 
stantinople railway (p. 380) from the 
latter city across Asia Minor, 
through Aleppo and Mosul, to 
Baghdad and thence to the Persian 
Gulf. (See Fig. 406.) Estimate 


Reasons for 
German and 
Russian 
interest 


how much shorter this would be than the 
Since it was to be a rail 


British route. 


Locate the Suez Canal. 


canal is dug. 


route, also, it would be a far quicker means 
of travel and transportation between western 
Europe and the Orient than the waterway. 
It would, therefore, have greatly reduced 
the importance of the latter; and since the 
Turks, through whose territory it was to 
run, were German allies, its chief advantages 
would have fallen to the Germans. What 
advantages for warfare or commerce might 
it have secured for them? How much of 
this railway had been completed before the 
war, aS shown in Fig. 406? 


"© Publishers’ Photo Service 
Fig. 409. — Ocean steamers passing in the Suez Canal 
About how long is it? What ocean routes pass 


through it (Fig. 406)? Is it as important as the Panama Canal in the number 
of routes that use it? Note in the picture the barren region through which the 
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Losses of the Turkish Empire in Asia as 
a result of the World War. — After the 
Turks and the: Germans were wy. toss of 
defeated, the British accepted one Mesopotamia 
of the most important districts, ‘ ‘° Britis® 
Iraq, or Mesopotamia, under a mandate 
from the League of Nations (p. 381). This 


‘means that they assumed the task of estab- 


lishing order and developing 
the country, with responsi- 
bility to the League for the 
character of their government. 

Mesopotamia is a region of 
about 150,000 square miles, 
but its boundaries are still 
undetermined. The name was 
applied by the ancients to 
the land between the rivers 
(the Tigrisand the Euphrates), 
but it has been extended to 
apply to the plains southward 
from the mountains to the 
Persian Gulf. It is four fifths 
as large as Germany, but has 
only one twentieth the pop- 
ulation. Being nearly  sur- 
rounded by mountains, it re- 
ceives little rain. At Baghdad 
the rainfall is only 9.0 inches 
per year and farther south 
it is even less. Strange to say, much of the 
land that is not desert is swamp; for the 
mountains in the northwest regularly pour 
forth their floods into the two great rivers, 
and as most of the irrigation canals of the 
ancients are in ruins, much of this water has 
no outlet. On that account the swamps 
even in so arid a region are very extensive. 

Yet there are great possibilities here. In 
ancient times this plain possibly supplied as 
many aS 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 inhabit- 
ants with food. Baghdad is still a large city 
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in the midst of luxuriant orchards of fig trees, 
olives, dates, and pomegranates. Its im- 
portance is due chiefly to its location at the 
crossing of many routes of travel. Large 
steamers from the Persian Gulf can reach it, 
as well as smaller boats from the northwest. 
Many caravan routes run from the Persian 
Gulf to the eastern part of Turkey, formerly 
called Armenia, and from Persia to the Medi- 
terranean. It is, also, on one of the great 
pilgrim routes for Moslems from central 
Asia to Mecca. Mosul is an important 
city standing near the site of the ancient 
city of Nineveh on the Tigris River; and 
Basra is the leading town near the mouth. 
Locate these routes and cities. Near Mosul 
are large deposits of petroleum. 


There is an abundance of water in the 


Euphrates and Tigris rivers for irrigation. 
If such work is carried on according to a 
scientific plan and order is established 
among the inhabitants, this country may 
gradually be restored to its former greatness. 

Another section that has been separated 
from the Turkish Empire has taken away 
two of its most noted cities. 
This section of Arabia, formerly 
the kingdom of Hejaz, in 1925 
was annexed to the neighboring sultanate 
of Nejd. Its two chief cities, Mecca and 
Medina, are sacred to all Mohammedans. 
The former is the birthplace of Mohammed 
and a spot that every one of his followers 
hopes at some time in his life to visit. As 
there are probably not less than 220,000,000 
Mohammedans in the world, the principal 
occupation of the city is the entertainment 
of pilgrims. Although it has only 70,000 
inhabitants, it frequently shelters as many as 
100,000 strangers at one time. Medina is 
almost equally venerated, being the place 
to which Mohammed once fled when the 


Losses in 
the Arabian 
Peninsula 
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citizens of Mecca threatened his life, and 
also the place where he was buried. 

In Fig. 406 note that both these cities 
are situated inland, with their ports on the 


© Underwoo: and Undertoood 
Fig. 410. — The harbor of Beirut, Syria 


In the background are the Lebanon Mountains, on which 
once grew great forests of cedar. This is a prosperous 
city for Syria, because a railroad extends eastward to the 
Aleppo-Medina railroad. 


low coast land. Where else have you found 
such cities thus arranged in pairs? What 
does this arrangement suggest to you about 
the character of the country and of the 
climate ? 

A third part of the former Turkish Empire, 
Syria, became mandated territory of the 
French. The importance of Syria ayo joss Fe 
lies partly in the fact that it is transfer of 
on the route by land between 57" 

Egypt and Europe, and also between Egypt 
and the Orient. Can you explain why cara- 
vans bound from Egypt to Persia and India 
do not go directly eastward? If you cannot, 
Fig. 406 may give you some help. Follow the 
railroad that extends from Medina northward 
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and note the branch lines connecting it with 
ports on the Mediterranean. These railroads 
are a recent improvement. What changes 
do you imagine they have brought about in 
the country through which they pass? Aleppo 
and Damascus are by far the largest cities 
on this railroad. The climate and products 
of Syria are similar to those of Mesopotamia. 
Name several of the products. As in south- 


Fig. 411. — A Bedouin encampment in Arabia 


ern Europe, the rains come principally in 
winter, so that irrigation is usually necessary 
for agriculture. 

Another district that was under Turkish 
rule for centuries is Palestine and Kerak 
(Trans-Jordan). This region is called the 
Holy Land because it was the birthplace 
Thelossof 2 OL Christianity’ Jerusalem’ “is 
Palestine and a sacred city to Jews, Chris- 
Rerak tians, and Mohammedans, hav- 
ing been the capital of the Jewish nation, the 
scene of Christ’s teaching, and the place from 
which Mohammed is believed by his follow- 
ers to have ascended to heaven. The possible 
value of this region is suggested by the at- 
tempt now being made by Jewish organiza- 
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tions to establish in Palestine a national home 
for the Jewish people, who have been unwel- 
come and even persecuted in many countries. 

Fig. 406 shows how mountainous the sur- 
face is. Describe what you see there. The 
arid climate combined with the rough surface 
seems to make the region much better suited 
to the grazing of sheep and goats than to 
intensive farming. More than that, no coal 
is found there, nor iron, copper, 
zinc, or lead; neither is there 
much water power or extensive 
forests. What industry could 
thrive, therefore, beside agri- 
culture? 

Turkey since the World 
War. — For many years the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkish 
Armenia, a large district in the 
eastern part of Asia Minor, 
had suffered cruel persecutions 
at the hands of the Moham- 
medan Turks. After the World 
War it was hoped that Turkish 
Armenia would win its independ- 
ence or at least be taken over 
under a mandate by a strong nation. In 
fact, the United States was at one time asked 
to assume this responsibility. Another district 
that hoped to free itself from Turkish rule 
was Smyrna, in western Asia Minor, a city 
having a population of 375,000 until recently 
and ranking next to Constantinople in size 
and importance among the cities of this region. 
But these hopes proved short-lived, for three 
reasons. Inthe first place, a more progressive 
element had gained control of Turkey, im- 
proved its government, and strengthened its 
military power. Inthe second place, the Allies 
were unable to agree upon active measures of 
opposition to the Turks. In the third place, 
though Smyrna was assigned to Greece soon 
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|| after the war, Greece waged a disastrous of- 
| fensive war against the Turks in 1922, with 
| the result that she was completely expelled 
|, from Asia Minor. . 

| This separation of nationalities, while 
|, attended with unnecessary cruelty and great 
| suffering, is resulting in a new and better era 
) for Turkey. A really democratic govern- 
| ment is operating under the president and 
the national assembly. New codes of laws 
| have been adopted based primarily on mod- 
|| ern western codes —the civil code being 
|| taken largely from Switzerland, the criminal 
j) code from Italy, and the commercial code 
| from Germany. Other effects of western 
civilization are seen in the abolition of polyg- 
|| amy and slavery, the adoption of the Grego- 
| rian Calendar, the twenty-four-hour clock, 
|} and the Roman alphabet: Even hats of 
|| European style have largely replaced the 
|| Turkish fez. 

Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. The loca- 
tion of Jerusalem; Mecca; Medina; Damascus; 
Aleppo; Baghdad; Teheran; Kabul; Angora. 2. 
||| The names and locations of the countries in south- 
|| western Asia. 3. The names and locations of 
|| the two largest rivers. 4. The rainfall of this 
| area. 5. Its principal products. 


Problems for independent study. 1.— Write a 
| composition on the history and importance of the 
| Suez Canal. Huntington, E.: Asia, p. 44 (Rand 
| McNally); Herbertson, F. D.: Asia, Oxford Geog- 
raphies, vol. 4, pp. 6-8 (Oxford University Press) ; 
|) Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: 
Africa, rev. ed., pp. 188-194 (Macmillan). 2. Dis- 
| cuss the possibility that the valley of the Eu- 
| phrates and Tigris rivers may surpass that of 
| the Nile in importance. See pp. 453-455; also 
Huntington, E.: Asia, pp. 28, 70-85; Dakin, W.S.: 
|| Great Rivers of the World (Macmillan). 


III. CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ASIA 


|| Recent political changes. —The central 
and northern parts of Asia together form 


Asiatic Russia. The southwestern part of 
Asiatic Russia has long been divided into 
several semi-independent nations. Both 
their names and their boundaries, however, 
have been greatly changed since the Russian 
revolution ; in fact, these new political divi- 
sions are constantly undergoing changes. For 
this reason their names do not appear at the 
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Fig. 412 


With what names on this map are you already familiar ? 


head of this section in such a table as is usual 
elsewhere in this book. They are listed, how- 
ever, in the Appendix as they were known in 
1928. Siberia, which is the name generally 
given to the northern and eastern parts of 
Asiatic Russia, is no longer a single country ; 
it now consists of several subdivisions of the 
Russian Soviet Republic, or that part of the 
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Russian Union which is governed directly 
from Moscow. These subdivisions have 
been determined largely by racial grouping 
and have a large measure of self-government. 

How west central Asia resembles Persia 
and Mesopotamia. — Between the Caspian 
Sea and China is an area nearly one half 


as large as the United States that closely 


interior. 


resembles Persia and Mesopotamia in cli- 
mate and occupations. The rainfall is even 
less than in those two countries. The Aral 
Sea, near the center, is salt, like Great Salt 
Lake ; Fig. 403 shows a very thin population 
west and south of it. Is the population 
greater or smaller to the east and the north? 
Name the political divisions that you find 
here. 

Grazing is one of the leading occupations 
in all this region. This explains why many 
of the inhabitants lead a nomadic life. Can 
you show how? The many oases partly 


“© Publishers’ Photo Service 
Fig. 413. A family in their home near Bokhara, Usbekistan 


Nearly twenty per cent of the natives here are nomads and about 
fifteen per cent live a partially roving life. Their chief industry is the raising 
of sheep and horses, although farming is carried on in some of the valleys of the 
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explain the presence of cities, the largest 
of which is Tashkent. Locate it and the 
other important ones. Bokhara and Khiva 
are cities in districts from which many rugs 
are imported into this country. Why are they 
noted for rugs? If the rainfall were increased 
by ten inches, probably the manufacture of 
rugs would be less prominent. Can you see 
why? What other changes 
might then be expected? 

Railroads are usually very 
few in such arid lands; and 
you may already have asked 
yourself why two should have 
been built here. State the 
courses that they take. One 
reason for their existence is that 
caravan routes have for cen- 
turies led across this region 
from China and India to 
Europe, and railroads are now 
beginning to take their place. 

The extensive trade along 
these routes is the chief reason 
for the large cities mentioned 
above. ‘The agricultural prod- 
ucts are similar to those of 
Mesopotamia. Name several of 
them. Cotton should be added 
to the list, for the Russians have been try- 
ing to produce cotton here, in order that 
they may not have to import so much from 
the United States. At present these countries 
rank as more or less independent members of 
the federation of which European Russia is 
actually at the head. 

Northern Asia compared with Canada. — 
That part of Asiatic Russia formerly called 
Siberia has an enormous area like Canada. 
In fact, it is about one third larger than Can- 
ada and has a population about one third 
greater. 


— 


ween 


2 
4 


|| Likeness in 
|| products of 
| the soil 

| mate of the world is found there. 
| cold it is in winter is indicated by the fact 
| that the ice in the ponds and rivers even in 
| the southern part of the country freezes to 


| of forest lands in Canada. 


| of the tundras in Russia, 


|; sable, ermine, fox, and bear 


| agriculture is possible. 


north and south direction. 
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This part of Russia, like northern Canada, 


| consists of frozen plains, or tundras, that 


are too cold for any vegetation 
except mosses and other tiny 
plants. The most severe cli- 
How 


climate and 


a depth of ten feet. For many weeks in 


| the winter the temperature remains below 
| the freezing point of mercury, which is 40° 


below zero. 
Fig. 14 recalls the extent 


There are similar forests south 


which are still more extensive. 
Note in Fig. 402 that these 
reach all the way from the 
Ural Mountainstothe Okhotsk 
and Bering seas, 5,000 miles 
away. Estimate the distance 
across these forests in a 


Throughout these forests are 
many kinds of valuable timber 
and fur-bearing animals. The 


are numerous; and, because 

of the unusually low winter temperatures, 
their furs are especially warm. As in Canada, 
therefore, furs have long been among the 
most important exports. 

South of about the 6oth parallel of latitude 
The best developed 
farming region is south of Tobolsk and in the 
neighborhood of Tomsk. Locate this town 


(Fig. 400). This section has fertile, black soil, 
being a continuation of the black loam belt of 


European Russia (p. 350). While the rain- 


fall is not heavy, many varieties of grain 
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can be grown. Wheat, as in Canada, is the 
most important. Dairying, particularly the 
manufacture of butter, has also become ex- 
tensive, for the nutritious grasses and cool 
climate favor that industry. More than 
one half of the inhabitants of Asiatic Russia 
live in this vicinity. 

This region is also like Canada in having 
great stores of minerals. Coal is widely 
distributed, being found in the hikoneedta 
foothills of the Altai Mountains, minerai 
in the neighborhood of Irkutsk, **°""°*S 
near the Pacific coast, and on the island 


Fig. 414. — Station on the Trans-Siberian railway 


Sakhalin. Locate these regions. There is 
iron ore in many places, as well as large 
deposits of gold, copper, lead, and graphite. 
Finally, as in Canada, the recent construc- 
tion of railways has given a great impetus 
to the development of the coun- yipeness in 
try. Note that one road runs railway 
from Leningrad through Moscow aha 
all the way to the Pacific coast. Estimate 
its length. Locate Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur, the two termini of this road on the 
Pacific (Fig. 427). Does this resemble the 
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Canadian roads in having to cross an exten- 
sive mountainous section? What can you 
say about the number of railways here 
as compared with the number in Canada? 
The Trans-Siberian railway traverses the 
most productive portion of this region. 
Little land farther than 200 miles from it on 
either side can ever be very valuable for 
agriculture. Probably this long, narrow 
strip of land will attract a great population 
in the near future. Can you suggest reasons 
why this likely? 
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Fig. 415. —A village in Siberia 


Many Siberian villages were first settled by exiles from Russia before the 
revolution of 1917, and by large numbers of Russians who went there to escape 
Many of these settlements are on the 
steppes, where there is little rain and the soil is too poor for farming, so that 
Transportation is carried on 
Notice the peculiar yoke into which the horses are har- 


the hardships of Russian peasant life. 


fishing and hunting form the chief industries. 
mainly by horses. 
nessed. 


Still northern Asia can hardly be expected 
to progress as fast as Canada. Let us see 


' why: In,,‘the-.first ~places.) it 
Why its de- 
velopment will has no waterway at all equal 
hardly equal to the Great Lakes and the St. 


that of Canada - 
Lawrence River for transporta- 


tion of goods. Three of its great rivers lead 
toward the Arctic Ocean, which is not a 
direction favorable to commerce. Why? 
Name and locate these rivers. 

This territory lacks the advantage that 
Canada enjoys in having a great industrial 
nation immediately south of it to supply a 
market for its agricultural products and fur- 
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nish it with large quantities of manufactured — 
goods. What countries do you find along . 
its southern boundary? What does Fig. 403 
tell you about their population ? 

Does it seem to you an advantasen or a 
disadvantage that this region has the bleak 
plains of European Russia west of it, whereas 
Canada has the Pacific Ocean with its warm, 
damp winds? 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of this 
great area is that its inhabitants are less 
progressive than those of Canada. Their 

*j methods of farming, for ex- 
ample, are very primitive, and 
the yield of wheat averages less 
than ten bushels per acre while 
that of Canada is between fif-_ 
teen and twenty bushels. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 
1. The course of the Trans-Siberian 
railway from Leningrad to Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur. 2. Names 
and locations of the four great rivers 
of northern Asia. 3. Location of 
Bokhara;, Khiva; AralSea; Tash- 
kent; Irkutsk; Lake Baikal; 
Tomsk. 

Problems for independent study. 
—1. The region east of the Lena 
River near the Arctic circle is one of the cold poles 
of the northern hemisphere. What is the mean- 
ing of that term, and why should that pole be at 
this place? Huntington, E.: Asia, p. 145 (Rand 
McNally). 2. Can you suggest other disadvan- 
tages that Asiatic Russia suffers in comparison 
with Canada? Carpenter, F. G.: Asia, pp. 13-16, 
452-462 (American Book); Huntington, E.: Asia, 
Pp. 137-151. 3. In view of what you have learned 
of the government of Russia, does it seem likely that 
the present governments of northern Asia will be 
permanent? 4. Compare wheat-growing in Canada 
and in Asiatic Russia as to area, climate and soil, 
methods, production, and markets. Bengtson and 
Griffith : The Wheat Industry, pp. 269-285, 289-291 
(Macmillan). 
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Po.iticaL Diviston 


| INDIAN Emprre: 
Indian Peninsula . 
Baluchistan 

|, Burma 

|| Buuran 

|| NEPAL . 

CEYLON 


Form oF GOvERNMENT ee POPULATION Larcest City POPULATION 
British colony 1,819,000 318,942,000 | Calcutta 1,328,000 
1,421,700 304,930,000 | Calcutta 1,328,000 

134,600 800,000 | Quetta 49,000 

262,700 13,212,000 | Rangoon 342,000 

Monarchy 20,000 250,000, | Punakha ©. 5,000 
Monarchy 54,000 5,600,000 | Katmandu 80,000 
British colony 25,300 5,125,000 | Colombo 262,000 


es 


|| Importance of India.— The princes of 
| India have long been famous for the mag- 
nificence of the trappings of their 
horses and elephants, for the 
splendor of their own clothing 
and ornaments, 


Why it had 

a large trade 
with Europe 
centuries ago 


grandeur of their 
palaces. Throughout 
the Middle Ages, 
India and Ceylon fur- 
nished a large part of 
the luxuries that the 
wealthy people of 
Europe obtained from 
the Orient. India was 
in advance of Europe 
in the production of 
textiles ; and its mus- 
lins, silks,  satins, 
taffetas, and dam- 
asks were in great 
demand in the West. 
Its metal work in the 
form of gold and 
silver chains, brace- 
lets, rings, and other 


ornaments was es- 
pecially fine. Its 
precious stones, in- 


cluding diamonds, 
pearls, garnets,rubies, 
sapphires, and ame- 


thysts, 
Spices, also, 


and for the 


we 


ys ee Re Service 
Fig. 416. — The Taj Mahal at Agra, India 


This tomb, erected by a native Indian prince in memory 
of his wife, is considered the most beautiful building in 


India. Its white marble exterior is delicately carved, and 
its interior is of alabaster studded with precious jewels. 
It is surrounded by a garden, as are most of the Moslem 
tombs. 


were hardly equaled 


elsewhere. 


such as cinnamon, pepper, 
cloves, nutmeg, ginger, and allspice, were 
exported in large quantities. 

All these goods were so much desired by 
the people of ee that numerous cara- 


vans, with scores of 
camels and _ horses, 
each year crossed the 
deserts of south- 
western Asia in this 
trade with India. In- 
deed, the demand for 
them was so great 
that it was one of the 
causes of the dis- 
covery of America; 
for, when the Turks 
conquered the lands 
east of the Medi- 
terranean and dis- 
turbed the caravan 
routes between India 
and Europe, explorers 
were stimulated to 
find some other route 
for this commerce. 
With a population 
nearly three times 
that of the United 
States in an area 
about three fifths 
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as large, India is a country of. enormous 


importance. Though no longer a land of 
Why it is fabulous riches, it still has many 
now of great valuable products for export ; 
importance 


and its great population makes 
it a possible market for a vast quantity 
of foreign goods. It is certain that the 
Germans had India in mind when they 


Fig. 417. — Shawl makers in Kashmir, India 


Kashmir is the center of the woolen industry in India. 
The demand for woolen fabrics, except for the uniforms of 
the army and the police, is very small in comparison with 
that for cotton. Can you suggest why? Kashmir weav- 
ers are expert carpet makers. Silk weaving, however, is 
rapidly becoming the leading textile industry of this region. 


planned the Berlin-to-Baghdad railway ; and 
just as certainly Russia has envied the 
British their possession of so valuable a 
territory. 

Extent of mining and manufacturing. — 
With so great a start over Europe in manu- 
facturing in the Middle Ages, India might 
have been expected to lead in many types 
of industry to-day; but this is far from the 
truth. 
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India has extensive deposits of coal, iron 
ore, lead, copper, and petroleum, but mining 
is not well developed. The output of coal is 
more valuable than that of any other min- 
eral; but the quantity mined is not 
very large compared with our production. 

Hand manufacturing is still extensive, 


including many other products than those al- 


ready mentioned. For example, the handmade 
Kashmir shawls and carpets are noted for 
their fine quality, and a large part of the prep- 
aration of the grains for food is done by hand. 
Hand looms are very common for all sorts of 
weaving. At the same time there are many 
mills for spinning and weaving, as well as 
paper mills, machine and repair shops, saw- 
mills, and tile and brick factories. While 
the number of mills and factories is increas- 
ing, it is still extremely small in proportion 
to the population as compared with the 
number in western Europe. 

Why these industries have made such slow 
progress. — Why have mining and manu- 
facturing advanced so slowly? j, aience of 
Probably the leading reason is religion on 
the religion of the mass of the ne uSUACE 
population. About three fourths of them 
are Brahmans. This religion divides the 
people into classes, called castes. According 
to this creed no person can rise above the 
caste in which he was born; and many be- 
long to so lowly an order that they are con- 
sidered outcasts from society and unworthy 
of attention or care from those of higher 
rank. Under the influence of such a re- 
ligion there is no ambition to better one’s 
condition, and education for the masses of 
the people is entirely discouraged. Thus 
partly on account of religion not more than 
one person in fourteen in India can read, and 
ignorance and superstition are widespread. 
People so ignorant can hardly handle ma- 


| chinery with skill; consequently they are 
limited to handwork, at a very low wage. 
| The way in which the wealthy inhabitants 
|| hoard their riches is a further explanation of 
Bl Poor use the slow development of indus- 
ee capital try. In Western countries money 
| is expected to earn more money by being in- 
|| vested in mines, railroads, and factories. By 
| such use of it these undertakings are ad- 
|| vanced in a way that benefits other people, 
|| while those who own the capital are also en- 
| riched. In India, however, the custom has 
|| been rather to build palaces, purchase jewels 
)/ or elephants for ceremonial displays, or to 
| melt gold and silver into bars and hide such 
} treasures in secret places. The poor imitate 
|| the rich in this habit of withdrawing their 
|| savings from trade channels, and the wealth 
|| of India to-day is partly the result of thou- 
sands of years of such hoarding. What do 
|| you think of this habit? Can you show that 
|| the country would probably be far wealthier 
|| if the methods of the Western nations had 

been followed ? 
| For such reasons as these there is only one 
great occupation in India —agriculture, upon 
|| which about three fourths of all the inhab- 
|| itants depend for a living. What danger do 
|} you see in thus relying chiefly upon one 
|| industry, especially when the population is 
| so large? 
- How so great a population attempts to 
make a living through agriculture. — If you 
examine Fig. 495 you will find that India 
extends from a point as far south as the 
mouth of the Orinoco River in South America 
to one about as far north as St. Louis. How 
many degrees of latitude does that include? 
Compare this with the width of the United 
States. 

This great range of latitude would assure 
a wide variety of temperature and therefore 


Mi 
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of farm products, even if the country 
were all lowland. But the surface varies 
greatly in elevation, which con- conditions 
siderably increases the varia- that favor a 
tion of temperature. In what rye od 
temperature regions is India? Products 

There are three extensive areas of dif- 
ferent elevations. (1) Most of the penin- 
sula is a plateau, averaging about 2,000 feet 
in height. (2) North of this plateau is a 
broad lowland occupied by the Brahmaputra, 
Ganges, and Indus rivers, which, like the 
Po River of Italy, have built up the plains 
out of sediment brought from the moun- 
tains. (3) To the north of the river plains 
are lofty mountains, the highest being the 
Himalayas. In these mountains are scores 
of peaks that reach an altitude of over four 
miles. Even the mountain passes are from 
17,000 to 19,000 feet above sea level, or much 
higher than Mont Blanc in the Alps. 

With such location and surface features, ' 
India can raise almost any tropical or sub- 
tropical plant, in addition to 4». 40, ding 
most of the crops that are farm products 
produced in= the “United J aycecn 
States. Wheat is extensively the United 

BRS wt States 

grown. Most of it is found 

in the northwestern part of the country, 
where the rainfall is too little and the 
changes of temperature are too great for 
many other crops. In Fig. 421 it is plain 
that rice is grown chiefly in the north- 
eastern section. What river basin produces 
the greatest amount? A third very im- 
portant food, as shown in Fig. 418, is millet, 
one of the first grains to be cultivated by the 
human race. Some corn is grown, but not 
a large amount. India in recent years has 
lost the leadership in cane-sugar production 
to Cuba (p. 202). Fig. 419 shows where 
India’s sugar cane is grown. Note the im- 
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INDIA \ REAR oo 
GRAIN SORGHUM “ is Sn + INDIA 
AND PEARL MILLET ; 4 i a SUGAR CANE 
ACREAGE 0 | a ACREAGE 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 5.000 ACRES | EACH DOT REPRESENTS 1,000 ACRES 


From The Geography of the World's Agriculture From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 
Fig. 418 Fig. 419 
The millet grown and eaten in India exceeds in amount the wheat but not therice. Itis astaple crop, for it grows for the 
most part on land that is not irrigated, and requires less moisture than does rice. Sorghum is the staple grain crop of 
southern India. About 3,000,000 acres of land are devoted to the growing of sugar cane. For the comparative im- 
portance of India as a sugar-producing region, see also Fig. 489. 
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From The Geography of the World's Agriculture From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 420 Fig. 421 
Tea is grown in only a few sections of India. In Ceylon Rice is most abundant in Burma, Bengal, and Madras, 
the English owners and managers of the tea plantations —_pecause the rainfall is heaviest in these provinces. Mil- 
are using improved methods and machinery in tea culture. lions of acres are devoted to rice growing in Bengal 


The tea regions of India and Ceylon are well supplied with 


Much of the Indian rice i 
moisture and have warm temperatures all the year. ace 1s eaported to. Rurepe, 
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|| portance of the Ganges Basin in this respect ; 
|| it is the most productive and most thickly 
| populated part of India. 

| Fig. 420 shows the distribution of a crop 
|| that our scarcity of cheap labor does not 
|| permit, namely, tea. Note the prominence 
| of the island of Ceylon in this product. 
| What correspondence do you 
|) find between the tea areas and 
the rainfall as shown in 
}| Fig. gor? 

|| Much cotton is grown in the 
|| central part of India. Some of 
this issent to factoriesat home, 
| but a large amount of raw cot- 
| ton is exported for use in the 
cotton mills of Great Britain. 
The importance of Indian cot- 
ton, however, is not as great as 
|} one would expect from the 
| amount produced; for it is 
|| greatly inferior to that grown 
|| in the United States. Other 
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soil and climate. Their farms are small, how- 
ever, ranging from one to eight acres, and 
there is little use of machinery. They like- 
wise make less use of animal power than we 
do. Cattle, of a humped variety, are their 
principal work animals. For religious rea- 
sons, they do not eat the flesh of their cattle, 
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Fig. 422. — Oxcarts hauling cotton, India 


important agricultural prod- 
ucts are jute, used in making 


Humped cattle such as those in the picture haul most of the freight in 
India, pull its plows, and even draw its carriages. A certain breed in Bombay 
is well adapted to the drawing of heavy loads over the sandy soil. Cattle are 
considered sacred by the inhabitants of India, and their flesh is not eaten. 


|| coarse bags, tobacco, and 
j opium, a drug obtained from 
lia species of poppy. Some crops which are 
raised most extensively in the United States 
|} are of little or no importance in India. 
Can you give examples? 

How do the methods of agriculture differ 
from our own? Remembering the ignorance 
of the mass of the people, we 
might expect old-fashioned meth- 
ods to be employed. Yet it is 
plain that with a population 
more than two and one half times as large 

as ours in an area only three fifths as great, 
: they must work intelligently to avoid 
starvation. They understand the value of 
crop rotation, and of adaptation of crops to 


How their 
farming 

' methods dif- 
fer from our 
own 


Try to account for the number of cattle indicated in Fig. 493. 


nor do they drink their milk to any great 
extent; cattle are thus valuable almost 
solely as draft animals and beasts of burden. 
Milk is obtained chiefly from the water 
buffalo, which serves, also, as a draft animal 
in wet and flooded fields. 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween agriculture in India and that in the 
United States is its extreme dependence 
upon favorable winds. Review what you 
have already learned about the winds and 
rainfall of India (p. 239). What is meant 
by the term monsoon? ‘The southwest or 
wet monsoon brings heavy rains beginning 
in June. The summer crops are mainly 
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sugar cane, cotton, and other crops that re- 
quire considerable moisture and warmth. 
The northeast or dry monsoon brings 
rain to only a few east-facing slopes. Can 
you see why, by examining Fig. 427? Dur- 


RS 


oe 
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Fig. 423.— Religious devotees bathing in the Ganges at Benares, India 


Benares, one of the oldest cities in the world, is the holy city of the Hindus. 
It is situated along the Ganges River, the bank of which is entirely lined with 
stone terraces for the convenience of the throngs of bathers and worshippers 
who come, some traveling hundreds of miles, to wash away their sins in the 


sacred river. 


ing that season the winter crops are raised, 
consisting largely of wheat and other grains. 
Thus two crops a year are raised over most 
of India, the cultivation of which is very 
dependent on these two winds. 

Frequently some of the crops are a failure, 
and thousands or even millions of deaths 
from hunger may follow. There have been 
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over twenty disastrous famines in India 
during the last 150 years. | 

The very irregular distribution of rainfall 
through the twelve months and in different 
sections of the country means Why India 
that only a small ae 
proportion of the famines 
total amount can be used 
for agriculture. The heaviest 
fall in the world occurs in 
the Himalayas near the delta 
of the Ganges River, where it 
averages 500 to 600 inches, 
and frequently causes de- 
structive floods (Fig. 4or). 
But in many other sections 
there is barely enough for 
agriculture; and then, when 
the amount happens to be a 
little less than usual, suffering 
may result. 

A more general danger is 
threatened when the southwest 
monsoon is irregular. A de- 
lay of two or three weeks 
hinders the growing season just 
so much, and when the season is 
held up until August, which 
sometimes happens, there is 
almost a complete failure of 
crops. Or it may cease too 
early and lead to the same 
result. 

Until there was a consider- 
able mileage of railroads, there was often 
great suffering for want of food in regions 
where the rains failed. Do you see how 
railroads have been a help in famine relief? 

One way to escape danger from drought 
is to store up all water possible with the 
object of using it later as needed. That is a 
common practice in India, which has far 
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|| more irrigated land than we have. The larg- 
est irrigated tract is in the western part of the 
Ganges Basin. Since that river 


Ways of i ‘ 
pornung rises in the lofty Himalayas, it 
Ea ge is always sure of a good supply 
of water. Water from wells is likewise 


|| used for irrigation. There are thousands 
|| of irrigation wells in India. The sur- 
face of the Dekkan, the interior plateau, is 
so irregular that large irrigation projects 
are impossible there. Wells, 
however, and small storage 
basins that water only a few 
acres are very numerous. 


How the British came into 
possession of the Indian Em- 
pire. — How do the English 
happen to be in control of this 
region? Over 300 years ago 
a company of London mer- 
chants gained a foothold in 
India for trading purposes.. At 
that time the peninsula was 
divided among many hun- 
dreds of native rulers. At 
the present time there are 
about 700 such rulers, whose 
territory varies in size from 
a few villages to nearly 

|} 100,000 square miles. There are a great many 
‘languages also; at least twenty are spoken 
by more than 1,000,000 persons each. Among 
‘such a mixture of peoples the British were 
often called upon to settle disputes. Partly 
in this way, and partly in protecting British 
subjects engaged in the Indian trade, Great 
Britain gradually increased its control of 
the peninsula. 

|| The Indian Empire now includes not only 
|| the provinces of the Indian peninsula, but 
also Burma on the east, whose chief city is 
Rangoon, at the mouth of the Irrawaddy 


stones. 
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River. The Empire also includes Baluchis- 
tan on the west. 

The capital of the empire is Delhi, a city 
of about three hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. State several advantages that you 
see in its location for that purpose (Fig. 406). 
Does Calcutta, the former capital, or 
Bombay or Madras offer a better or 
worse location? State the reason for your 


answer. 
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Fig. 424.— The entrance of the Jumna Musjid Mosque, Delhi 


This mosque, whose twin turrets are seen in the background, is one of the 
most noted buildings in Delhi. 
sheets of gold, and one of its halls contained the Peacock Throne, 
adorned with hundreds of sapphires, rubies, pearls, and other precious 


Its walls at one time were covered with thin 


Progress of India under British control.— 
What progress has India made under the 
British? First of all, the num- Better order 
ber of disputes and wars among 24 Protection 
the native rulers has been greatly inhabitants 
reduced and order has been established. 
Protection has also been furnished from in- 
vasion of the country from the northwest. 
Realizing the pressing need of education, the 
government has established many native 
schools and several universities, and Indian 
students have been encouraged to attend 
foreign universities. The caste system has 
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also been partly broken down, with resulting 
benefits to millions of people. 

Sanitary measures have been extensively 
introduced, for India has suffered greatly 
from tropical diseases and plagues. 
pitals are maintained by the government in 
all the large cities, pure drinking water has 
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Fig. 425. — The railway station at Bombay 


Bombay is the chief railway center of western India. Victoria Station, at the 
western end of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, is one of the most notable 


buildings in the city. 


been supplied, and medical treatment is 
provided for the poor. 

The principal industry, agriculture, has 
likewise been improved, especially in the 
Improvement increase in irrigation. There are 
in sereenee now about 48,000,000 acres in 
portation India thus supplied with water, 
which is about one fifth of the total area 
under cultivation. The irrigation of over 
half of this area has been made possible 
by the government. Probably nowhere else 
in the world is irrigation so thoroughly de- 
veloped as in India. 

Trade has been increased by improved 
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facilities for transportation. India now has 
about 200,000 miles of improved highways 
and 40,000 miles of railway. How does the 
latter number compare with that of Canada, 
which has only one thirty-third as great a : 
population (p. 477)? Trace the route by | 
which one may travel from Calcutta to the 
eq capital; to Bombay or to Ma- 

4 dras; to Rangoon or Mandalay 
in Burma. : 

Although all nations are free — 
_ to trade with India, more than © 
a third of its foreign commerce 
is with the British Isles. Name 
some of the products that you 
would expect India to send to 
Britain, and some of those 
that it might receive in return. 
Show why the construction of 
the Suez Canal has been a boon 
to India. What interest, if 
*F any, are the inhabitants of 
* Tndia likely to feel in the fact 
that the British hold the man- 
date over Mesopotamia ? 


Ceylon.— The island of 
Ceylon is a separate British 
colony. The climate of the 
island is tropical. The agricultural products 
therefore include such articles as rubber, 
coconut products, tea, and spices. Precious 
stones are also obtained from mines and 
quarries. Ceylon produces about one tenth 
of the entire world’s production of rubber. 
Rubber production has increased enormously 
within the last ten years. 

Regions not under British control. — Not 
all, however, of the enormous area southwest 
of the summits of the Himalayas is under 
the direct control of the British. For ex- 
ample, the two small kingdoms of Nepal and 
Bhutan, shut off from the rest of the world 
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|| in the mountainous region north of the 
|| Ganges Valley, have maintained their inde- 
pendence. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. The lati-- 


tude of India compared with that of the United 
|| States. 2. Its surface features. 3. The tempera- 
|| ture regions of India. 4. Names and locations of 
|| three principal rivers. 5. Meaning and importance 
of monsoons. 6. The population of India. 7. Its 
| leading farm products. 8. Name and location of 
|| the capital. 9. Location of Calcutta; Bombay; 
_ Madras; Hyderabad ; Rangoon. 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Compare 
the basins of the Po and the Ganges. Finnemore, 
J.: Peeps at Many Lands: India, Chapter VII 
(Macmillan) ; Carpenter, F. G.: Asia, pp. 273, 308 
(American Book); Allen, N. B.: Geographical 
and Industrial Studies: Asia, pp. 278-305 (Ginn). 
2. What plans do you think should be undertaken 
for the relief of afamine-strickencountry? 3. Learn 
about some of the plans that have been followed in 
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tington, E.,and Cushing, S. W. : Principles of Human 
Geography, pp. 319, 322, 327 (Wiley) ; World Book, 
vol. 4, pp. 2946-2948; Allen, N. B.: Geographical 
and Industrial Studies: Asia, pp. 284-288. 4. How 
would you expect the natives to prepare against 
famine, after receiving warning from the Weather 
Bureau that the southwest monsoon might be very 
late? 5. What reasons do you see why the rivers 
of India are of little value for transportation? Allen, 
N.B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: Asia, pp. 
217, 278; New International Encyclopedia, vol. 12, 
p. 59 (Dodd, Mead). 6. Why is the Indus Valley 
much less thickly settled than that of the Ganges? 
Huntington, E.: Asia, pp. 310-316; Allen, N. 
B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: Asia, pp. 
217, 312-313; Chamberlain, J. F., and Cham- 
berlain, A. H.: Asia, rev. ed., p. 117. 7. Compare 
the number of miles of paved highway in all India 
with that in some of our states. 8. In proportion to 
the population, India has now remarkably few large 
coast cities. Has it many fine harbors about which 
great cities may develop? go. How many cities of 


India. Huntington, E.: Asia, pp. 324-327; Hun- | more than 250,000 people are there in India? 
V. Tue Far EAst 
PoxiricAL Division Form or GOVERNMENT ee POPULATION Larcest City PopuLATION 
CHINESE REPUBLIC Republic 4,281,000 442,000,000 
China proper . 1,533,000 411,200,000 | Hankow . 1,584,000 
Manchuria 364,000 23,800,000 , 
Mongolia . 1,370,000 2,500,000 
Sinkiang 550,300 2,500,000 
Tibet 463,200 1,500,000 
|| JAPANESE Expre Limited monarchy 260,838 84,549,000 
| -Japans ; 147,300 59,737,000 | Osaka 2,115,000 
Chosen (Korea) 85,200 19,523,000 Seoul ‘ 303,000 
Taiwan (Formosa) . 13,900 3,995,000 | Taihoku . 196,000 
Sakhalin 13,900 204,000 
Kwantung deaced territory) 538 1,090,000 _Dairen 204,000 


1. The Chinese Republic 


| Question. — How do the most thinly populated 
I! divisions of the Chinese Republic compare in density 
[| of population with the most thickly populated of 
|| our own states? 

Its chief divisions. — The Chinese Repub- 
lic, as you see from the above table, is much 
larger than the region ordinarily called China, 


for it consists of the five large divisions there 
named, of which China proper is merely one. 
Find each of these on the map. While the 
four dependencies contain nearly two thirds 
of the entire area of the republic, their 
importance is slight compared with that of 
China. Fig. 403 shows a striking difference 
between them in density of population. 
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There are two explanations of the sparse 
population of the outlying provinces. One is 
Lesser impor- that most of this area is a lofty 
eee plateau, in which are many 
encies mountains of great height. (See 
p. 488.) The region is too cold for a great 
abundance or variety of crops. The other 
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Fig. 426. — A farmhouse in Tibet 


Tibet, the highest plateau in the world, has a very dry climate, so that in 
many parts of it there are no trees or vegetation of any kind. In the southern 
part, where there is more rain, farming is carried on; and wheat, oats, potatoes, 


beans, and rhubarb are raised. 


reason is that much of this vast area is 
semi-arid or desert. The borders of the 
plateau of Tibet receive a heavy rainfall, as 
is proved by the fact that so many great 
rivers rise there. Find what rivers of China 
and of India have their headwaters in Tibet 
and trace their courses to the sea. Little 
rain, however, falls on the interior of the 
plateau. Explain why. Mongolia and Sin- 
kiang are vast desert areas, two of which are 
shown on Fig. 406. What are their names? 

Most of the people of these four great 
divisions are nomads, herding cattle, sheep, 
horses, goats, camels, and yaks. Little 
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agriculture is carried on in any of them 
except in Manchuria, the most productive 
province. In southern Manchuria agricul- 
ture is already extensive, and other parts are 


well adapted to this industry. 


The chief reason for the importance of any 


of this territory in the past has been the fact 


that for centuries the principal 
' routes between China proper 
2 and Europe ran across the 
highlands of Tibet and Sin- 
kiang. Marco Polo reached 
China by this highland over 
600 years ago. 

Ordinarily when China is 
mentioned it is the south- 
eastern portion of the vast re- 
public. that, is, .referred..;to: 
While this includes*,, 

e great 
only about a third importance of 
of the area of the Chi@ Proper 
republic, it is about one half 
the size of the United States. 
Its population, however, is 
over three times as large as 
ours. How does it compare in 
density with India, as shown 
in Fig. 403? 


Be Ses 


Centuries before the peoples of Europe 


had risen above barbarism, the Chinese had 
developed a remarkable civilization. The art 
of printing, the manufacture of gunpowder, 
the production of raw silk and silk cloth, the 


Questions on Fig. 427. — 1. Compare the fre- 
quency of names of cities in Japan and eastern China 
with the density of population as shown by Fig. 
403. Do they agree? 2. If Japan seeks more terri- 
tory, where is she likely to look for it? Show that 
Manchuria and the northern half of Sakhalin Island 
are regions which she may be expected to desire. 
3. If we should abandon the Philippines, would it 
be difficult for Japan to secure a foothold there? 
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baking of porcelain or chinaware, and the 
compass were known to them long before 
they were known to Europeans. 

But that early growth did not continue. 
In recent centuries the habits of the Chinese 
have remained almost entirely unchanged, 
while the civilization of Europe and America 
has been developing with great rapidity. 
- Not only have such modern inventions as 
the telephone and the telegraph found little 
acceptance in China; but modern principles 
of hygiene are little known, most industries 
are poorly developed, and but little education 
is provided for the masses of people. 

The great area and population, however, 
with the immense resources which will be 
described, assure us that China will always be 
a country of great importance to the world. 

Favorable conditions for agriculture. — 
Since agriculture is the world’s greatest 
occupation, it is natural to inquire whether 
or not the conditions are favorable to it. 
One disadvantage is at once evident — the 
fact that fully two thirds of China proper 
consists of highlands and mountain slopes. 
Locate the mountainous areas on Fig. 427. 
Note the small amount of lowland along the 
river courses and in the northeastern sec- 
tion. The uplands are not so high, however, 
as to interfere seriously with agriculture, 
and the disadvantage of slopes is largely 
overcome by extensive terracing. 

Note now the other principal conditions. 
While there is a great variety of temperature, 
in no section of China proper is the cold so 
extreme as to check agriculture. In what 
temperature region is China? What do you 
note about the quantity of rainfall, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 401? Hong Kong has ninety 
inches per year; Canton sixty-nine; Shang- 
hai about forty-four ; and Peking twenty-five. 
Locate these cities. Inland areas near by 
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everywhere have from twenty to forty 
inches, and most, of the rain in ordinary 
years comes in the growing season. Some 
sections require irrigation, particularly for 
rice; but their extent issmall. On the whole, 
therefore, temperature conditions are favor- 
able for the growth of crops, and protracted 
droughts, such as those that occur so fre- 
quently in India, are seldom experienced. 
The soil is likewise very productive, that in 
most parts of China being classed among the 
richest soils in the world. 

Favorable conditions for manufactur- 
ing. — How favorable are the conditions to 
manufacturing? China ranks second among 
the countries of the world in the extent of her 
coal deposits. It is estimated that the United 
States has 3,000 billion tons of coal, and 
China one half that amount. Her coal area 
is many times that of all Europe; and she 
greatly exceeds even the United States in 
quantity of excellent anthracite. The coal is 
widely distributed, too, and some of the 
best beds are near good waterways. Petro- 
leum deposits also are rich. 

Iron ores are abundant, widely distrib- 
uted, of the very best quality, and in many 
cases located near coal beds. There is a 
great amount of copper; and there are ex- 
tensive deposits of lead, tin, zinc, and anti- 
mony, besides some gold and silver. 

Moreover, if the English, the French, and 
the Germans (pp. 291, 313, and 323) are all 
forced by the density of their population to 
make a living partly by manufacturing the 
dense population of China may also be 
expected to encourage this occupation. 

Reasons for lack of progress. — These 
facts show that the Chinese have had re- 
markable opportunities for prog- The isolation 
ress. Why, then, have they not of the Chinese 
made greater use of them? One reason is 
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This is a view of the wall surrounding the Tartar section of Peking. 
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Fig. 428.—The Tartar wall, Peking 


It is as high as a three-story house and its top is 


as wide as a city street. The tower in the distance is at one of the fortified gates. The camel train is one of many cara- 
vans that bring food products from the province of Mongolia into this city. 


their remarkable isolation. Until the time 
of Columbus the ocean was almost a com- 
plete barrier to contact with distant foreign- 
ers, and the Pacific Ocean has been the last 
of the great bodies of water to be used 
extensively for travel and commerce. There- 
fore, the contact of the Chinese with other 
peoples and particularly with Europeans 
has until recently been chiefly by land 
routes, long, difficult, and dangerous, and 
therefore little used. Thus 
the people have not had the 
advantage of contact with 
outsiders for new experiences 
and growth. 

Communication has also 
been difficult between the 
various sections of the country 
itself. Even to- 
day there are only 
about 9,coo miles 
wae of railway in all 
China. Find on the map 
where the railway lines are 
located. How does the total 
mileage compare with that in 
the United States (p. 212)? 


Poor interior 
transportation 


1. Lack of 


Name and locate the three great rivers 
of China (Fig. 399). Of these the Yellow River 
or Hwang-Ho is of little impor- 9 Limited 
tance for trafhe except for short: Y=t! tes 
stretches, because of the rapids in the upper 
portions, and the numerous bars in its lower 
course. 

The only large navigable rivers, therefore, 
are the Yangtze and the Si. The Yangtze is 
one of the great rivers of the world. Ocean 
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Fig. 429. — Sailing vessels on the Yangtze River 


Some of these junks, or small Chinese sailboats, have come for hundreds of 
miles down the river from the mountain valleys that border the plateau of 
Tibet, bringing the products of the forest and the gardenlike farms to the large 
Cities on the lower course of the river. ; 
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vessels ascend it as far as Hankow, and 
smaller boats 500 miles farther. It is the 
chief transportation route of the country. 
In Fig. 403 note how dense is the popula- 
tion along almost its entire course. Hun- 


£ a ; eres 
= Photo by Adachi K. Adacht 
Fig. 430. — Hauling goods by wheelbarrow in China 


The wheelbarrow is one of the chief means of transpor- 
tation for freight and passengers in the interior of China. 
The roads in these districts are rarely more than five feet 
wide and, like the rest of the roads in China, are badly 
kept and seldom paved. 


dreds of native sailing craft, called junks, 
are found on its waters, and many steam- 
boats. Both the British and the Japanese 
run lines of steamers on this river. In gen- 
eral, however, the amount of traffic upon 
the rivers is small compared with what 
might be expected. 

In the eastern plains the rivers are sup- 
plemented by canals. The level character 
of the land there, with its loose soil and many 
lakes and river channels, makes the con- 
struction of canals easy. The most im- 
portant one is the Grand Canal, nearly 800 
miles long, extending from Tientsin south to 
Hangchow. Find it on the map. What 
other large cities are located on or near it? 
In some sections of this plain there are many 
other canals; but in most parts of China 
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Considering the poor facilities for trans- 
portation otherwise, one might at least ex- 
pect the roads to be highly de- 3, want ot 
veloped, especially in a region 80d highways 
of such dense population. Yet outside the 
larger cities the highways for the most part 
are narrow paths along which passengers 
travel by sedan chair or horseback, and 
freight or baggage by wheelbarrow or on the 
backs of porters. Indeed, the last method 
is very common. It is said that fully 40,000 
men and women are employed in carrying 
tea alone into Foochow, a celebrated port for 
that product (Fig. 427). 

The character of their religion also helps 
to explain their slow progress. The Chinese 
are followers of Confucius, who Character of 
lived about 500 years before the their religion 
birth of Christ. They are taught to wor- 
ship their ancestors. Though this of course 
teaches children great respect for their par- 
ents, its effect is harmful in many ways. 
In worshiping one’s ancestors one is led to 
regard the past too highly, so that changes 
or improvements of any sort are rejected. 
Such a belief allows no place for the inven- 
tions of science and kills ambition. For- 
eigners, with their strange customs, there- 
fore, have been unwelcome. What more 
effective way could be found for blocking 
all progress ? 

Finally, the character of the government 
has been a serious barrier to progress. For 
nearly 1,000 years the ruling ee 
families have come from the of the 
nomad peoples of the northwest ; 8°ve™ment 
first the Tartars, later the Mongols from 
Mongolia, and last the Manchus from Man- 
churia. Although these invaders were not 
very numerous, they were strong warriors 
and were able to overpower the peace-loving 


transportation by canal is of little importance. | farmers on the plains of China. The great 
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|| Chinese wall (Fig. 431) was built for defense 
against just such invaders. 

| Since the conquerors were accustomed to 
the life of herdsmen and knew little of manu- 
facturing or commerce, they did everything 
_in their power to check the introduction of 
Western customs. They considered Euro- 
peans their inferiors, and for 
|| a time closed all the ports, 
| except Canton, to foreign 
trade; and these remained 
| closed until 1842, when only 
_Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, 
and a few others were re- 
opened. 

Recent promising changes. 
— Changes have been made 
recently, however, that give 
great promise for the future. 
In 1912 the old despotic gov- 
j| ernment was overthrown and 
|| a republic established in its 
place. Yet there are many 
difficulties in its way, for the 
great mass of the people have 
so long been ground down by poverty, 
ignorance, and superstition that they are 
incapable of sharing actively in the govern- 
ment and are easily misled. There has been 
considerable disagreement among the differ- 
ent sections, and between 1924 and 1928 
there was much fighting and bloodshed. In 
particular the northern and southern sections 
have opposed each other. The Southerners 
finally captured Peking, changed its name to 
Peiping, and moved the capital to Nanking. 

There have been also important improve- 
ments in transportation. The old walls 
inclosing some of the large cities have been 
torn down and the ground used for bread 
streets. New railways have also been un- 


Fig. 431. — A portion of the Great Wall of China in disrepair 


The Great Wall is one of the chief features of interest in China. 
thousands of years old a large part of it is still standing. As you can see from 
the picture, it crosses hills and valleys in an irregular line because it follows the 
ridges of the mountains. 
places it has been torn down to allow the passage of railroads and canals. 
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dertaken. The Republic has more than 
50,000 miles of telegraph lines. 

Perhaps the most important sign of prog- 
ress is the new eagerness of the people to 
learn from other peoples. Many Chinese 


are now studying in the United States and 
other foreign lands. 


Although 


In some places the wall has fallen down and in other 


How so great a population has been able 
to support itself by agriculture. — How can 
a population almost four times Their inten- 
that of the United States find sive farming 
support from an area only three fifths as 
large? The first answer is that their farm- 
ing is far more intensive than ours. While 
our farms average one hundred forty-five 
acres, those in China seldom contain more 
than ten; and a family of six or more per- 
sons must often make a living from one or 
two acres. One American writing about 
Chinese agriculture reports finding a family 
of twelve in the province of Shantung sup- 
porting itself on only two and a half 
acres. 
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On such farms almost all the work is 
done by hand. The long, warm summers 
in most parts of China allow two or three 
crops per year to be raised on the same land, 
some crops often being planted between the 
rows of others, or being sown very soon 
after others have been harvested. Not a 
foot of land is left idle. Gardening, rather 
than farming, is what we should call it. 

Such intensive cultivation makes great 
demands upon the soil. In our country 
Hite ther many farms that have been tilled 
have kept the for only a few generations have 
soil fertile become partly exhausted. Yet 
this intensive method has been followed for 
twenty, thirty, and even forty centuries in 
China, and the soil is apparently as fertile as 
ever. How can this be? The question be- 
comes all the more interesting when we 
realize that, with few farm animals, the 
Chinese have little stable manure for ferti- 
lization. 

First, every possible particle of soil is con- 
served. Although frequent river floods 
deposit much sediment over the 
plains, the Chinese go a step far- 
ther and scrape the sediment from the 
channels of the rivers and canals. This 
rich soil from distant mountain slopes is car- 
ried by hand and spread over the fields often 
at the rate of seventy or more tons per acre. 
If one man collects and carries a ton of mud 
from the canal bank to his adjoining field in 
three hours, you can estimate how long it 
would take him at this rate to apply seventy 
tons to an acre. 

Second, the rainfall is conserved, so that 
the suspended matter in it is returned to the 
fields instead of being carried 
away. ‘This is accomplished by 
leveling the fields and terracing the steep 
hillsides, thus preventing erosion or washing 


1. Conserva- 
tion of soil 


2. Conserva- 
tion of water 
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of the soil during rains. Likewise, crops are 
often grown on little ridges, the excess rain- 
fall collecting in the furrows between them. 

Waste material, moreover, is saved and 
used as fertilizer. Daily collections are made 
of barnyard manure, household 3. use ot 
waste, and certain ashes, which fertilizers 
are carried to the fields and spread about the 
roots of the plants, thus supplying the very 
richest kind of fertilizer. Chinese farmers 
often pay for the privilege of collecting city 
waste for use as fertilizer on their fields, 
while in the United States great sums have 
been spent for sewage systems to carry the 
same materials to the ocean. 

Another method of fertilizing the fields is 
by the use of homemade fertilizers, called 
composts, which were used for centuries 
before methods were discovered for manu- 
facturing modern fertilizers. The compost 
stack is built up with alternate layers of 
canal mud, refuse, and green crops. The 
whole is saturated with water and allowed 
to ferment from one to six months. The 
work of preparing, carrying, and spreading 
this material involves an immense amount 
of labor. 

Still another method of enriching the soil 
is by crop rotation. Rice, barley, and other 
crops, which take nitrogen from 4) Rotation 
the soil, are regularly followed ° ‘Ps 
by crops of clover, soy beans, or other vege- 
tables which return nitrogen to the soil. 
They are usually plowed under and thus in 
still another way turned to account in fer- 
tilizing the land. The great value of the 
soy bean in American agriculture (p. 112) 
was learned chiefly from the Chinese. In 
the case of mulberry orchards, there is a 
regular exchange of top soil between the 
orchards and rice fields, since it has been 
found that soil long used in orchards benefits 
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the rice, while soil on which rice has grown 
benefits the orchards. From such facts as 
these what opinion do you form of the 
energy and intelligence of the Chinese? 

The climate permits a large variety of 
farm products. In the north and in the high- 
lands of the west wheat, barley, 
corn, and millet are the common 
grains ; while great quantities of 
potatoes, peas, beans, and other 
vegetables are raised. Farther 
south rice takes the place of these grains 
and is the principal food. The most pro- 
ductive sections for rice are the deltas of 
the Hwang and Yangtze rivers. 

The common notion that rice is almost the 
only food is quite wrong. It merely takes 
the place of wheat bread for many of the 
inhabitants. Aside from our common vege- 
tables the Chinese eat many plants that we 
regard as weeds and do not eat. The chief 
meat is pork, which is found in all parts of 
China and eaten by all classes. Any one 
who has a back yard raises chickens and 
ducks. Fish also is a very common food. 

Tea is one of the important crops, the most 
productive areas being in the southern high- 
lands. The tea plant is a small shrub. It 
is often grown about the home, so that this 
is, for the most part, a household or garden 
industry. There are few large tea planta- 
tions such as are found in India and 
Ceylon. While the latter regions are captur- 
ing the world markets for black tea, China 
continues to hold its own in the production 
of the finer qualities. 

For more than 2,000 years China has been 
famous for its silk; for centuries.it enjoyed 
a monopoly of that industry. It 
still supplies about one fifth of 
the exported raw silk of the 
world, the greater part of which is pro- 


Their great 
variety of 
agricultural 
products 


1. Food crops 


2. Crops of raw 
material for 
manufacturing 
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duced in the homes of the small farmers in 
and near the Yangtze Valley. The picking of 
the mulberry leaves, the feeding and care of 
the silkworm, the reeling of the flimsy silk 
fibers, and the spinning of several fibers into 


© Publishers’ Photo Service 
Fig. 432. — Grinding rice for flour, China 


This illustrates one of the methods used in the interior 
of China for the grinding of rice into flour. The base is of 
stone and mortar; its surface is covered with a thick layer 
of cement to make it smooth. The roller is a cylinder of 


stone. In the larger towns and cities, mills run by ma- 
chinery are now used. 


a strong, elastic thread require painstaking, 
skillful workers. It is an industry, as we 
saw on p. 315, that can thrive only in densely 
settled regions where labor is cheap. China 
meets these conditions to an unusual degree. 

One other crop that is especially important 
for supplying raw material for manufacturing 
is cotton. As might be expected, it is grown 
in the east central part of the country. 
Compare the temperature and rainfall con- 
ditions here with those in the Cotton Belt in 
the United States. 

Thus China resembles the United States in 
producing so great a variety of crops that 
it is largely independent of other regions. 
There is, however, one very striking difference 
between the two countries. As we have seen 
(p. 413), the transportation between one 
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district and another in China is usually so 
poor that there can be little exchange of 
products. On that account the people in 
one section may be dying of starvation while 
those in another are enjoying plenty. This 
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Fig. 433. — Northern entrance to the harbor of Hong Kong 


Hong Kong, a British island possession, situated at the mouth of the Canton 
River, is only about eleven miles long and from two to five miles wide. 
city on this island, formerly called Victoria, is now called Hong Kong. The 
island is so mountainous that the streets are built in terraces on the sides of 
All British ships sailing on the Pacific and Indian oceans stop here 
fora week. The harbor is fortified and an important naval and military station. 


the cliffs. 


explains why, with so dense a population, 
famines have been frequent. . In the winter 
of 1920-1921 several extensive areas suffered 
from severe famines. 

The danger threatening China from other 
nations. — The existence of China as a 
separate nation has long been 
threatened by other countries. 
The map indicates that several 
important points on the coast of China are 
now in the possession of other countries. 
Name these, give their approximate positions, 
and state the countries to which they belong. 


Chinese ter- 
ritory that has 
been taken by 
other nations 
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The large island of Taiwan (Formosa) (Fig. 
427) was taken from China by Japan in 1895. 
Several of the other large cities along the 
coast, including Canton, Foochow, Hang- 
chow, and Shanghai, contain sections under 
the control of foreign countries 
where extensive commerce is 
carried on. Locate these ports. 
The Japanese have also 
claimed many privileges in 
Manchuria and have taken 
possession of much of that 
region, including with it Muk- 
den and Port Arthur. During 
the World War they also 
wrested from Germany the 
control it had exercised since 
1898 over Kiaochow and much 
of the Shantung Peninsula. 
Since Germany had no real 
right here, many nations in- 
sisted that Japan was morally 
bound to restore Shantung to 
China. She did so in 1922. 

What do these nations want 
in China? They see great 
opportunities for BEAD i Sh 
futuretrade. While’ nations want 
the masses of the ™ China 
Chinese have low standards of living and 
therefore few wants, they are nevertheless 
learning to use many of the products of 
Western nations. The immense population, 
equal to about one fifth of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, insures an enormous import of 
foreign wares. 

Production of minerals at present is slight ; 
but the deposits are very extensive, as we 
have seen, and as mines are opened up 
manufacturing will increase. Foreigners will 
undoubtedly play an important part in the 
development of the mines and factories. 


The 


| name some of the benefits that 
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| Again, as the resources of the country are 
| developed and the imports are multiplied, the 
|| need of railroads and harbor improvements 
|| will be almost unlimited. Railroad fran- 
chises, therefore, are likely to prove ex- 
tremely profitable. 

While foreigners are thus thinking of 
profits to themselves, not all the benefits are 
ononeside. The foreign settle- 
| ments have modern improve- 
| ments, which are an object lesson for the 
people about them. Can you 


Benefits to 
the Chinese 


are sure to follow? 

The opening of the mines and 
the establishment of factories 
| will not only give employment 

- tomany Chinese, but will raise 
their standards of living by 
increasing their comforts; and 
along the railroads will flow the 
commerce that will bring new 
life to the almost changeless 
China of the past. 

Unselfish attempts of for- 
eigners to aid China. — The 
| United States has adopted 
a very different policy toward 
China from that of other nations. It has 
i} taken a vigorous stand in favor of preserving 
her territory and independence. America 
has been China’s best friend among the 
nations. 

Missionaries and educators have also given 
great aid to China. About 7,000 Europeans 
and Americans connected with missions — 
|| priests, ministers, teachers, and physicians — 
|) were laboring there when civil war endan- 
gered their safety. There were about twenty- 
five colleges attached to the missions, more 
than one hundred normal schools, and several] 
thousand elementary and high schools. 


This school for boys is in a Chinese temple. 
public-school system in China and few of the people’ could read or write. 
Now, however, both boys and girls are being educated, and many temples have 
been taken over for school purposes. 
are many private schools, where the pupil pays from $1.00 to $2.00 a year. In 
each of the large towns and cities, there are missionary schools and colleges. 
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Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. The 
names and locations of the five divisions of the 
Chinese Republic. 2. Area of China proper com- 
pared with that of the United States. 3. Char- 
acter of the surface of China. 4. The climate. 
5. Mineral deposits. 6. Names and locations of 
the three principal rivers of China. 7. Loca- 
tion of Peking; Tientsin; Kiaochow; Port Arthur; 
the Grand Canal; Shanghai; Foochow; Hong 
Kong; Canton. 8. Principal agricultural products. 

Problems for independent study.—1. Wood 
is scarce in China. In what ways must that fact 
hinder progress? Smith, J. R.: Industrial and 
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Fig. 434. — A Chinese school in northern China 


Until recently there was no 


In addition to the public schools, there 


Commercial Geography, p. 452 (Henry Holt) ; Cham- 
berlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: Asia, 
rev. ed., pp. 71-72 (Macmillan). 2. There has been 
opposition to the introduction of machinery into 
China. What reasons for thiscan you suggest? Car- 
penter, F. G.: Asza, pp. 145-153 (American Book) ; 
Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: 
Asia, pp. 80-81 (Ginn) ; Chamberlain, J. F. and A. 
H.: Asia, rev. ed., p. 79; Whitbeck, R. H.: High 
School Geography, pp. 552-554 (Macmillan). 3. 
The poppy used to be a very important farm 
product in China. Find why its cultivation has 
been checked. Winslow, I. O.: Distant Countries, 
pp. 72-74 (Heath); Allen, N. B.: Geographical 
and Industrial Studies: Asia, pp. 52-54. 4. Chi- 


mese fishermen are very ingenious in catching 
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fish. Describe some of their methods. World 
Book, vol. 1, p. 1583, under “‘Cormorant”’ ; National 
Geographic Magazine, vol. 36, pp. 258, 261. 5. 
Note that the Grand Canal crosses both the Hwang 
and the Yangtze rivers. How can a canal cross a 
river? Herbertson, F. D. and A. J.: Descriptive 
Geography of Asia, pp. 236-239 (Macmillan) ; 
Allen, N. B.: Geographical and Industrial Studies: 
Asia, pp. 24-25; Herbertson, A. J.: Asia, pp. 236- 
240 (Macmillan). 6. There are many great cities 
in China. How do you imagine they obtain their 
daily supplies of food, when means of transportation 
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Fig. 435. — Fuji 


Fuji, at one time an active volcano, is about seventy miles from Tokyo. 
Its snow-capped cone is visible for many miles 
It is worshiped by the Japanese, many of whom make 
pilgrimages to its summit during the months of June and July. The imperial 


What is its height (p. 488) ? 
from land and sea. 


railroad connecting Tokyo and Kyoto passes by its base. 


are so poor? Carpenter, F. G.: Asia, pp. 168-176, 
196; Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: 
Asia, rev. ed., pp. 72-76, 91-92, 96. 7. Describe 
the method of preparing tea. Huntington, E.: Asia, 
pp. 276-277; Carpenter, F. G.: Asia, pp. 90, 186; 
Allen, N. B: Geographical and Industrial Studies: 
Asia, pp. 77-85; Smith, J. R.: Commerce and In- 
dustry, pp. 444-446 (Henry Holt). 8. Look up in a 
history the story of the Boxer Rebellion in 1goo. 
The money award, or indemnity, given to the 
United States was in excess of the damage. What 
did this country do with the surplus? 


2. The Japanese Empire 


The former isolation of Japan from the 
rest of the world. — During the sixteenth 
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and the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, European missionaries to Japan won 
so many converts to Christianity and Euro- 
pean merchants, visited that country in such 
large numbers that the Japanese Emperor 
became afraid of foreign influence. For that 
reason practically all foreigners were shut out 


of Japan; and the Japanese were forbidden, 


on pain of death, to go abroad. The larger 
Japanese ships were destroyed and no boat 
of more than fifty tons was 
allowed to be built. From 
that time until 1854 Japan was 
_ almost completely isolated from 
| the rest of the world. 

bal Means of securing an ade- 
quate supply of food.— In such 
circumstances no The difficulty 

food could be im; phegaine fone 
ported. Yet there from the soil 

were as serious difficulties in 
the way of farming then as now. 
The rainfall is abundant, nearly 
sixty inches annually at Tokyo, 
the capital. The temperature 
is likewise favorable; there are 
usually only a few very cold 
days throughout the winter in 
Tokyo, which is near the central part of the 
empire. 

The great difficulty in the way of farming 
lies in the rough surface of the country. 
The highest mountain peak is the volcano 
Fuji, which is over 12,000 feet above 
sea level; and while most of the other 
mountains are much lower, there are so 
many that only about one sixth of the total 
area can be cultivated. How does that 
compare with the cultivated area in Iowa 
(p. 54)? 

Nevertheless, by intensive farming a large 
quantity of food is raised. Since the spade 
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ACREAGE 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 6,009 ACRES 


ACREAGE 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 80 ACRES 


From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 
Fig. 437 

largely takes the place of the plow, and all 
work is done by hand, one man can till only 
avery small plot of ground. The usual size of 
a farm to-day is little more than one acre ; and 
a farm of twelve acres is exceptionally large. 

The principal crop, and therefore the most 
' common food, is rice. Other common crops 
|| are wheat, barley, and potatoes. The great 
| importance of these foods in Japan is shown 
by the fact that meat is not common, and that 
little use is made of milk, butter, or cheese. 

The lack of other food makes the demand 
for fish very great. Japan is an ideal country 
for fishermen. The sheltered 
water of the inland sea between 
Honshu and Shikoku, the widely 
different depths of water about the islands, 
| the warm ocean current moving north along 
I the eastern side (Fig. 250), and the cold cur- 
rent moving south along the western side, all 
lead to a great variety and abundance of fish. 
Fish is one of the most common foods, and 
is generally eaten with rice. 

The influence of the Western world in 
Japan. — In 1854 Commodore Perry of the 
United States Navy entered one of the har- 


Fig. 436 


. The great 
| importance 
}| of fish 
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bors of Japan with a squadron of American 
vessels and succeeded in securing a treaty 
of friendship and commerce. Other nations 
quickly followed, and by 1868 Japan was 
fully opened to trade and communication 
with the rest of the world. 

Since that time, instead of preventing the 
introduction of Western ideas, the Japanese 
authorities have encouraged it. 7, teat 
They have invited many for- feeling toward 
eigners to Japan as teachers, f*ei8"ers 
and they have sent hundreds of their young 
men and women to Europe and America to 
study. In consequence, a remarkable change 
has taken place. While the nation had stood 
still for 250 years, its progress since 1868 has 
probably surpassed that of any other nation 
in the same length of time. 

Although there had been an abundance 
of coal in the islands, very little was formerly 
mined, for its principal use had progress in 
been for domestic purposes and mining 
for the evaporation of sea water to get salt. 


Fig. 438. — A fish peddler in Tokyo 

This shows the favorite method of carrying freight in 
Japan. Vegetables, grain, and fish are handled in this way. 
The man in the picture is a Japanese coolie, the name given 
to the native unskilled laborer. Coolies go barefoot 
throughout the year, wearing straw sandals only when the 
roads are rough. 
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Fig. 439. — Osaka and Kobe 


Osaka has recently surpassed Tokyo in population. It 
has many cotton mills. The white line shown in the figure 
marks the course of a canal across the city. Kobe, the 
chief seaport at the entrance to the inland sea, has a 
natural harbor with vast warehouses. Kobe is an impor- 
tant educational center. 


Under the influence of Western ideas mining 
became important. By 1928, 34,000,000 tons 
of coal were being produced annually. With 
_the aid of American machinery and Ameri- 
can methods of securing it, petroleum has 
become another valuable product. Japan 
ranks next to the United States, Chile, and the 
Belgian Congo in the output 
of copper, even exporting that 
metal to Great Britain and 
France. The iron deposits, 
however, are not extensive. 
While the people had done 
enough manufacturing to meet 
their own neces- 
sities, the work 
was almost en- 
tirely by hand. Every house- 
hold had its spinning wheel 


Progress in 
manufactur- 
ing 
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and porcelain. Under the influence of 
the West, however, there are now many 
factories with modern machinery. ‘The tex- 
tile industry leads; there is so much spinning 
and weaving in Osaka that that city is some- 
times called the Manchester of Japan. Why 
is this name appropriate (p. 292)? Foreign 
lands have stimulated Japanese manufac- 
tures in two other ways in addition to 
supplying modern machinery: they have 
furnished many raw materials that are 
needed, and have become markets for their 
finished products. Much cotton is now 
exported from our Southern States to Japan. 

A common method of transportation in 
Japan is by jinrikisha, meaning a small two- 
wheeled vehicle drawn by men; 


? Progress in 
and even heavy bales of cotton means of 


are carried on the backs of ‘#msPortation 
Japanese laborers or coolies, who perform 
many tasks done in Western countries by 
beasts of burden. Yet the country has 
nearly 11 ooo miles of railway, which is a large 
mileage, considering the difficulty of building 
railroads in so mountainous 
a country. Trolley cars are 
common, also, in the cities. 

No point in Japan is more 
than a hundred miles from the 
sea; and on account of the 
mountainous character of the 
country most of the dense pop- 
ulation lives within twenty- 
five miles of the coast. Many 
fine harbors encourage nav- 
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and loom for weaving, which 
were kept busy all day long. 
There is still a large amount 
of handwork in the homes, 
not only in textiles, but also 
wood carving, lacquer work, 


center. 


Fig. 440. — Tokyo and 
Yokohama 


Tokyo is an important railway 
It is connected by railway 
with Yokohama, eighteen miles to 
the south, which is its real port, 
since the harbor at Tokyo is too 
shallow for ships of large tonnage. 


igation. Thus the Japanese 
are a seafaring race; their 
ships now call at all the prin- 
cipal ports of the world. 
Shipbuilding has become one 
of the important industries of 
Japan. Though most of their 
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| steel ships have thus far been purchased | 


abroad, they are now building their own. 
|| Their leading seaport, Yokohama (the port 
| for Tokyo), was almost entirely destroyed in 
_ the great earthquake and fire of 1923. Itis 
| being rebuilt. Kobe, Osaka, and Nagasaki 
_ are other important ports. 
The great problem that Japan is facing, 
and her proposed solution. —The great 
Why Teoan problem that Japan has to face 
desires is how to feed her dense and 
colonies Uys ; ; "i 
rapidly increasing population. 


|| She has nearly 60,000,000 persons in an area | 


| less than that of California; and although 
| only one sixth of the surface can be cul- 
| tivated, agriculture is by far her most im- 
|| portant industry. In order to get the largest 
| possible yield the fertile, irrigated valleys 
are divided off into fields hardly larger than 
a city lot, where vegetables and grain, par- 
ticularly rice, are grown. In addition, the 
hills and even many of the mountains are 
terraced, as in China, the terraces sometimes 
| extending nearly, if not entirely, to the top. 
||| In any farming section one may count from 
| fifty to a hundred peasants at any time of 
day working in the fields within a radius of 
half a mile. Men, women, and children work 
i]| together. 

i} Considerable progress has recently been 
limade in mining and manufacturing, as we 
li haveseen. But these industries have reached 
Ino such development here as in the leading 
European countries, and it is doubtful 
‘whether they ever will. 

|| What, then, is Japan to do? She has be- 
| ‘come convinced that colonies are a neces- 
| sity. She wants them for several reasons: 
for the sake of more land for agriculture, 
Hfor raw materials for manufacture, as a 
Hmarket for her manufactures, and as homes 
for a portion of her population. 
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Feeling this need, she has added several re- 
gions to her possessions during the last quarter 
of a century. One is the fertile Hal recone 
island of Taiwan, far to the acquired 
southwest of Tokyo (Fig. 427). ‘emery 
Here tea is the principal product; much 


Fig. 441. — Pumping water for irrigation, Japan 

This man is turning a water wheel which lifts the 
water from the stream into the rice, or paddy, fields 
shown in the background, Rice is grown in a plot of soft 
mud, often about the size of a tennis court, inclosed with 
low, narrow embankments, the sides of which are planted 
with beets and vegetables. 


of our better grade of tea comes from this 
island. 

A larger colony, secured later, is the 
peninsula just west of Tokyo formerly 
known as Korea, but now called Chosen by 
the Japanese. It has a population of about 
19,500,000, chiefly engaged in agriculture. 
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What is 


Rice and cotton are leading crops. 
the chief city? 

We have already (p. 418) referred to the 
temporary possession by Japan of one of the 


most desirable portions of China — Kiao- 
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Fig. 442. — A valley in Korea 


These Korean villages show many houses with thatched roofs and a few 
Most Korean houses are built around three 


more modern ones with tiled roofs. 
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(p. 175), and 150,000 to Australia. Her 
colonies had attracted very few settlers. As 
a source of raw materials, however, and as 
a market for Japanese manufactures the 
colonies are proving important. 
Prospect that Japan will 

” rival Britain ‘in industry 
and commerce. Advantages of 
— Japan has been ocation com- 
lites the Eng- a We 
landofthe Orient. Britain 
Both the area and the popula- 
tion of her islands are greater 
than those of the British Isles 
(p.477). The location of Japan 
opposite China corresponds 
to that of Great Britain 
opposite Europe. Its location 
between China, whose popu- 
lation is nine tenths as large 
as that of all Europe, and 
the United States corresponds 
to that of Britain between 
Europe and America. Tokyo 
and Yokohama lie on the 
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sides of a rectangular court; hence the shape of the roofs in the picture. The 


streets are narrow, unpaved, and without sidewalks. 


chow and the Shantung Peninsula; also to 
the power that she has acquired in Man- 
churia. She has been bold in asserting claims 
on the mainland; and it is plain that she 
is already the controlling power in eastern 
Asia and is likely to remain so. 

As a relief from the overcrowded popula- 
tion in Japan these colonies have thus far 
proved a failure. The Japanese 
do not seem inclined to emigrate 
to the colonies, where living con- 
ditions are worse than in Japan. Upto 1924 
almost 600,000 had left the mother country. 
Of these 200,000 had gone to China, 200,000 
tothe United States and the Hawaiian Islands 


The useful- 
ness of these 
lands to her 


great traffic route from Van- 

couver, Seattle, and San Fran- 
cisco to southern China, the Philippines, 
and the East Indies. This position makes 
food and raw materials for manufacture eas- 
ily available, secures good markets for man- 
ufactured articles, and gives Japan an oppor- 
tunity to be the chief carrying nation of the 
Orient. 

While, unfortunately, Japan produces 
little iron ore, her supply of coal, copper, 
and petroleum is large, as al- 
ready stated (p. 422). She al- 
ready mines more than one 
ninth as much coal as Britain, 
and the amount is rapidly increasing. Her 
rivers, also, are capable of furnishing much 


Abundance of 
Taw materials 
and of power 
for manufac- 
turing 


more power than those of Britain. The 
_ abundance of raw silk, made possible by the 
extensive cultivation of the mulberry tree and 
| the large supply of cheap labor, encourages 
the manufacture of silk fabrics. These ad- 
_ vantages, together with the variety of her 
raw products due to her varied climate, insure 
a promising future for manufacturing. 
_ Japan has always been poor, and is still 
‘In great need of capital for the develop- 
|| wandicaps in Tent of her industries. In that 
comparison respect she is very inferior to 
with Britain Britain. Again, while the coun- 
|| try has adopted Western civilization to a 
surprising degree and has prospered wonder- 
fully, the condition of the mass of the 
people has been little improved. They 
jj|are without an uplifting religion. There is 
little respect for women, twice as many 
||| women being employed in industry as men; 
and large numbers of children are regularly 
j}engaged in labor. Long hours and low 
|| wages make the cost of production low and 
lessen the efficiency of the workers. On the 
‘other hand, the Japanese have not only 
\iimitated Europeans successfully ; their keen 
|Rartistic sense has given them a world market 
for many of their wares. 
The government is in the hands of a very 
few men, who are responsible to the Em- 
Iperor alone. It somewhat resembles that 
jrof Germany before the war, the Emperor 
being known as the Mikado. While the 
sovernment has introduced numerous im- 


| lishment of experimental farms and the 
Hdevelopment of dairy cattle, it has also 
insisted upon a large army and navy. That 
Iimeans enormous expense, even though the 
ountry is already poor. The British army, 
Hh the other hand, has always been small in 
| imes of peace. 
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Japan’s successes in recent wars show that 
such expense has not been incurred for 
nothing. She has resembled the Germans 
in her inability to get on with people she 
conquered, for the Koreans are dis- 


has 
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Fig. 443.— Making pottery, Japan 


The making of pottery is one of the important industries 
of Japan. The pottery works at Satsuma have for many 
years produced some of the finest vases in the world. 


satisfied with Japanese rule. Yet her return 
of Shantung to China (p. 418) shows that 
she desires the respect of other nations. 
What are her plans for the future? This is 
one of the interesting questions of to-day. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. —1. Names 
and locations of the principal islands. 2. Loca- 
tion of the capital; Yokohama; Osaka; Kobe; 
Nagasaki. 3. The chief products. 4. Names and 
locations of foreign possessions. 

Problems for independent study.—1. Why 
have the Orientals not been welcome as immigrants 
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on our Pacific coast? Encyclopedia Americana, 
vol. 6, p. 554. 2. Why has Japan benefited so 
much more than China from contact with Western 
civilization? Smith, J. R.: Commerce and Indus- 
try, pp. 453-456 (Henry Holt); Encyclopedia 
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Britannica, vol. XV, p. 237; Whitbeck, R. H.: High 
School Geography, pp. 544-549 (Macmillan). 3. If 
the Japanese do not seem to you to have found the 
right solution for their overcrowded condition, what 
other do you think of? 


VI. SOUTHEASTERN ASIA AND THE East INDIES 


PouiticaL DIvIsIon ForM OF GOVERNMENT 


InDoO-CHINA (INCLUDING THE 
MALAY PENINSULA) : 


French Indo-China French dependency 


Spe hinate jo ay bene ela iee oe eae 
Federated Malay States 
Non-federated Malay States . 
Straits Settlements 


Monarchy 

British colony 
British colony 
British colony 


BORNEO: 
Northern section . 
Southern section . 


British protectorate 
Dutch colony 


Total . 
CELEBES Dutch colony 
JAVAeee SY pee a Se UCR COLGINY: 
New Gurnea (Western section) | Dutch colony 
SUMATRA Dutch colony 


Dutch colonies 
U. S. dependency 


OrHEeR Dutcu East INDIES 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


S Breet POPULATION Larcrst City POPULATION 
284,600 | 20,493,000 | Cholon 199,000 
200,100 9,939,000 | Bangkok . . |. 931,000 

27,600 1,505,000 | Kuala Lumpur . 80,000 
27,400 1,149,000 | Johore Bharu 15,000 
1,600 1,060,000 | Singapore . 350,000 
76,100 884,000 
206,800 1,690,000 
282,900 2,574,000 
72,700 3,232,000 
50,700 | 36,784,000 | Batavia 306,000 
160,700 195,000 
163,100 6,086,000 
79,600 3,725,000 
114,400 11,922,000 | Manila 320,000 


The control of European nations over this 
region. — The name Indo-China indicates the 
region between India on one side and China 
on the other. Judging from its thin popu- 
lation (Fig. 403), one might suppose it to be 
a less attractive region than either India or 
China ; and this statement applies even more 
fully to the peninsula extending far to the 
south, known as the Malay Peninsula. 

Yet European nations take an active 
interest in this area. Burma, as we have 
already seen, is British territory. So also is 
most of the Malay Peninsula. Note the 
names of its divisions. The eastern portion 
of the main peninsula is French ; and although 
Siam is shown on the map as an independent 
nation, the British and French have to a large 
extent taken over the actual government. 


Why Europeans want this control.— Why 
do they want it? Why it is unattractive we 
can readily see from Figs. 398 and 4o1, which 
indicate the temperatures that prevail here 
and the extent of the rainfall. It is thus 
seen to be a very unhealthful place for the 
white man, threatening him with cholera, 
fever, dysentery, and other tropical diseases. 
It is likewise too mountainous (Fig. 399) in 
many sections to be favorable to agriculture. 

The attractions are not so evident; yet 
they are great. Fig. 402 shows how very 
extensive are the tropical forests, consisting 
of teak, rosewood, ebony, ironwood, dyewood, 
and many other varieties of trees. Practi- 
cally all tropical and subtropical crops like- 
wise flourish here, including rice, sugar cane, 
cotton, tobacco, spices, and fruits. 
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In recent years rubber plantations have 
been developed with great profit. The suit- 
able soil and climate and the large supply 
of cheap labor have made this region the 
world’s chief source of crude rubber. More 
than nine tenths of the world’s Sag! 
comes from an area including 
|| Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
the Dutch East Indies, and 
|| the tropical Oriental lands. 
_ Suitable land is still available 
for such plantations, and it 
will doubtless be used as the 
demand for rubber grows. 

Brazil now supplies about 
one twentieth of the world’s 
production. Cultivation of 
plantation rubber on a large 
scale has recently been under- 
taken in Brazil by Americans, 
and this country may again 
compete with this section. 
|| The minerals are hardly 
| less important than these other 
li products. More than one 
|| half of all the tin in the world 
|, already comes from this region ; 
| and it contains large quantities of coal, iron, 
zinc, and lead. European nations require all 
these products, and the need is found to 
|| increase as the years pass. The inhabitants 
Hi of this region, also, as they advance in civil- 
I} ization, will afford an increasing market for 
the manufactured products of Europe. 

Why Singapore is the best-known city 
lin this region. — There are several large 
ll cities here, of which Rangoon, Bangkok, and 
]\Singapore are the most prominent. Locate 
lieach. Bangkok, the largest, has a popula- 
I\tion of 931,000, but Singapore, in the Straits 
Settlements, is the best known and probably 
the most important, though almost on the 


rubber trees. 


heavy rains. 


Fig. 444. — A scene in French Indo-China 


and so does cinnamon. 
to shade the face from the hot sunshine, and, in the wet season, to shed the 
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equator. Its location on important trans- 
portation routes is its greatest advantage. 
On Fig. 495 point out the steamship routes 
that lead past this point. Owing to this 
advantage it is, perhaps, the greatest center 
of commerce in the Orient. Quantities of 
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Indo-China has a damp, hot climate, favorable to the growing of palm and 
Bamboo, out of which the natives build their houses, grows here; 


The inhabitants wear cone-shaped hats, which serve 


rice reach it from the mainland and neigh- 
boring islands for shipment to Europe; other 
articles of export are tin, rubber, and spices. 
The largest tin smelter in the world is located 
near the city. The principal articles im- 
ported from Great Britain are cotton goods, 
iron and steel, machinery, and tobacco, 
which are distributed northward. 

Its favorable location and excellent harbor 
have made Singapore a great British naval 
base. There are dry docks and machine 
shops for repairing large vessels, and it is 
an important coaling station. On Fig. 495 
show how favorable its location is for the 
defense of British possessions in the Orient. 
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Importance of the East Indies.— Com- 
pare the areas and populations of the chief 
islands of the East Indies (p. 477) with 
those of some of our states. With the ex- 


ception of New Guinea they were probably 


= 
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Fig. 445. — Collecting the latex 


of the rubber tree, Sumatra 
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volcanoes, some of which have had violent 
eruptions in recent years. Since they lie so 
near the equator, all of them have tropical 
temperatures and a heavy rainfall. In the 
low parts they are unhealthful and are cov- 
ered with dense jungle; but 
the decomposed lava of the 
lower mountain slopes ranks 
among the most productive 
soils in the world. Among the 
best-known products of the 
East Indies are pepper, cloves, 
and nutmegs. But under the 
teaching of the white men, 
particularly the Dutch, great 
advances have been made in 
other lines of agriculture. These 
islands now export large 
amounts of sugar, rice, coffee, 
rubber, camphor, and many 
valuable woods. 

The island of Java is one of 
the leading regions of the world 
in the production of sugar 
cane and coffee. With an area 


This is a rubber plantation. All the trees are rubber trees that have grown 
up from saplings that were planted. The latex, or rubber milk, is obtained 
by making a slit through the bark of the tree. The latex runs out of this slit 
and is collected in a small cup attached to the tree. Where do you think they 
are taking the latex? There are large rubber plantations in Ceylon, Sumatra, 
India, Formosa, Indo-China, and Malay Peninsula. Most of the rubber used 
in this country comes from the East Indies. What is the chief use of rubber 


now? What South American country produces rubber? Itnow producesonly . 


slightly greater than that of 
New York State, Java supports 
37,000,000 people. How does 
that compare with the popu- 
lation of New York State? 


a small portion of the rubber used in the world. 


once a part of Asia, and were originally 
peopled with Malays from that continent. 
The natives of New Guinea, however, as 
well as its plants and animals, resemble 
those of Australia, with which it was prob- 
ably once connected. 

All these islands are mountainous. In 
fact, they are, like the Hawaiian Islands, 
(p. 174) parts of mountain ranges rising out 
of the sea. Among them are many active 


The islands of Borneo and 

Sumatra are not so thickly 
settled, but their immense areas offer great 
opportunities for the production of tropical 
goods for the Western world. 

How we came into possession of the 
Philippine Islands. — The year 1898 marked 
a very important change in the policy of 
our government in regard to outlying pos- 
sessions. ‘Though we had held Alaska for 
a good many years, many of our people had 
felt that we wanted no more foreign ter- 
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ritory. We already had enough agricultural 
land to satisfy our needs, and it was felt 
that any additions would only increase our 
difficulties and possibly entangle us in dis- 
putes with other nations. 

In 1898 we defeated Spain in the West 
Indies, and Admiral Dewey destroyed a fleet 
of Spanish warships in the harbor of Manila. 
As a result of this war Porto Rico came into 
our possession (p. 167), and, by the payment 
of $20,000,000 to Spain, the Philippine Islands 
as well. The inhabitants of these islands were 
not in a condition to govern themselves, and 
we were unwilling to allow them to be further 
misgoverned by Spain. We therefore took 
charge of them ourselves, against the active 
opposition of many of our citizens. 

The value of their products. — The loca- 
tion of the Philippine Islands suggests a 
close similarity in products to 
our other tropical possessions. 
How does their latitude com- 


Of their 
agricultural 
| products 


Fig. 447. — A home on the coast of New Guinea 


New Guinea, a very mountainous island, abounds in forests of camphor, 
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Fig. 446. — The Straits Settlements 


pare with that of the Hawaiian Islands and 
of Porto Rico? Recall the agricultural 
products of those islands (pp. 174 and 201). 
As in their case, much of the soil in the 
Philippines has been formed 
by the decay of lava and is in 
consequence very fertile. As 
might be expected, there are 
advantages for sugar produc- 
tion similar to those in the 
Hawaiian Islands and Porto 
Rico; in recent years sugar 
refineries have been built and 
refined sugar has replaced raw 
sugar as an export. With the 
establishment of refineries it 
has been possible to reorgan- 
ize the sugar industry and to 
produce sugar of a superior 
grade. Rice, corn, and coco- 
nuts are other exports. The 


bps Sak 
© Mirzaof 


Ml) banana, and breadfruit trees. The interior of the island is so wild that little is 
known of it. Even its coast line is sparsely settled, the native population 
averaging about two to the square mile. The few white inhabitants there have 
Kistarted rubber, cotton, and coconut plantations, and have developed an 
| himportant gold-mining industry. ' 


coconuts are raised in great 
quantities in the interior and 
shipped down the rivers on rafts 
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to the towns to be dried (Fig. 448). Copra, the 
dried meat of the coconut, is sent to Europe, 
where it is used in making soap. The oil 
obtained from the nuts is used in place of 
lard and kerosene. Tobacco is also grown 
and manufactured into cigars at Manila. 
These islands supply the world with its best 


Fig. 448. — Transporting coconuts by water in the Philippines 


The nuts, owing to their spongy covering, float readily. A large number are 
tied together to form the base of the raft and others are thrown upon them. 
The rafts in the picture are being floated down one of the streams to Manila, 
where the nuts are manufactured into coconut oil and a variety of other 


products, including oleomargarine. 


grade of hemp, known as Manila hemp be- 
cause it is exported from Manila. The natives 
make it from the fiber of the wild plantain, 
which closely resembles the banana tree. 
This is used in the manufacture of rope, 
and is the most important export of the 
islands. 

The importance of the agricultural pros- 
pect can be appreciated when the area of these 
islands is compared with the combined area of 
all the West Indies (pp. 477 and 481). Only 
about one eighth of the total area of the 
islands is under cultivation; and although 
the mountains reach a height of nearly 10,000 
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feet, a large part of the surface is suitable for 
cultivation. Agriculture is still in a some- 
what primitive condition, but the methods 
of tilling the soil are rapidly being improved, 
and it is certain that the farm products will 
soon be very greatly increased. 

What do you remember about the forests 
and minerals in the West 
Indies? Lumber- of their 
ing in the Philip- forests 
pines has been hindered by the 
great distance of these islands 
from the markets of the world; 
but as the supply in our own 
and near-by countries decreases, 
it is likely that it will pay to 
export timber from the Philip- 
pines. Our government has 
already set aside‘ three tracts 
as forest reserves, to insure 
a permanent supply of timber. 
Forests cover a large part of the 
archipelago, for trees thrive 
there, often forming tropical 
jungles. There are about 50,000 
square miles furnishing timber, 
gums, resins, dyewoods, and 
tanbark. One of the most 
valuable products is rattan, which the natives 
use in making rope, houses, canoes, carts, 
beds, and many other articles. The bam- 
boo is also very valuable. This tree grows 
from one to eighteen inches in diameter 
and from five to seventy feet in height. 
How have you seen bamboo used? The 
government is growing rubber trees also on 
areas that are to be reforested. 

The gold deposits were one of the attrac- 
tions to the early Spaniards. Gold is found 
on almost all the larger islands of their 
and is at present the most valu- minerals 
able mineral product. The copper deposits 


a 
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| 3 ave long supplied the natives with copper 
Ifor their implements. There has been little 


. i evelopment as yet of the many other valu- 


able minerals on the islands. Silver, plat- 
num, petroleum, and sulphur have been 


found, and several of the islands have de- 


| 
| osits of iron ore. It is probable that in 
| time the Philippines will have extensive 
manufactures of iron and steel. 
i| Benefits that our government has brought 
to the Philippines. — There are more than 
| 7,000 islands in this group, nearly half of 
which are too small ever to have been named. 
Two of the islands, on the other hand, are 
each as large as the state of Indiana. Note 
}itheir names. Upon which one is Manila 
Hiocated? | 
The population is composed of two very 
| different races: (1) the aborigines or original 
inhabitants ; and(z2) the Malays. The former, 
a race of small dark-skinned people, are called [Fjsss ssi Wo 
Negritos, a Spanish word meaning Jiile @ Publishers’ Photo Service 
Negroes. They have been forced by the more Fig. 449. — Rice terraces in the Philippines 
'powerful and intelligent Malays to retreat to 


1 | 


the mountainous regions. The 
population was formerly di- 
- vided into many tribes, widely 
2 scattered on many islands. 
Each of the chief tribes had a 
language of its own, and under- 
stood little of the language or 
customs of other tribes. They 
were frequently at war. Esti- 
mate the distance between 
Luzon and Mindanao. Even 
the tribes on the large islands 
wereseparated from one another 
by mountains and by lack of 
roads and often lived in hos- 


Bet ©mMu tility to one another. Under 
Fig. 450. — Drying the fiber of Manila hemp in the Philippines Spanish rule these conditions 


Hemp fiber is made from the leaves of apalm. More efficient methods of Pere Mbutaltntle proved 
drying fiber are now coming into use. } 
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What has been our plan of procedure 
with reference to the natives, and what have 
we accomplished? We _ have 
endeavored to do three things. 
First, we have attempted to educate these 
people. Never, perhaps, has education been 
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Fig. 451. — Manila and its harbor 


Manila spreads out over a low, flat plain on both sides of 
the Pasig River. It has an excellent harbor, with a break- 
water, south of the Pasig, to protect ships from severe 
storms. Manila carries on a large interisland trade. It is 
one of the principal ports of the Orient, the chief exports 
being hemp, sugar, and copra. 


undertaken so suddenly on so large a scale. 
One of our first acts was to bring over from 
the United States 1,000 school-teachers. To 
the efforts of our government to promote 
education the Filipino people have from the 
beginning responded with enthusiasm. By 
1920 more than 12,000 natives had been 
trained to teach, and more than 600,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled in the schools. In 1928 
there were more than 1,100,000 pupils en- 
rolled in over 7,300 public schools, besides 
many private schools. At the same time 
modern farm machinery was imported, and at- 
tention was given to proper care of the forests. 
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In the second place, we set to work to unify 
the inhabitants, z.e. to make one people of 
them. Everywhere the Eng- pnitying 
lish language has been taught, the people 
so that they may have a common speech. 
Many roads have been built, so that the 
people may meet and understand one another. 
‘This was a difficult task, owing especially 
to the heavy tropical rains. In some sec- 
tions a twelve-inch rainfall in a single day is 
not unknown, and more than roo inches fall 
each year. Such downpours quickly destroy 
paved roads and make carefully graded dirt 
roads useless. There are now more than 
1,000 miles of concrete road in the islands; 
several hundred miles of railroad have been 
constructed, and many steamship lines have 
been established connecting the islands with 
one another. . 

Meanwhile, as a third benefit, sanitary 
measures of many kinds were undertaken, 
as in the Panama Canal Zone sganitary 
(p. 206), so as to accustom the measures 
people to cleanliness and to stamp out disease. 
Much the same success has been achieved in 
this respect as in Central America and the 
West Indies (pp. 203 and 207). 

As the result of all these measures a great 
improvement has been effected in the mode 
of life of the inhabitants. 

Reasons for and against the independence 
of the Filipinos. — Many of the Filipinos 
have expressed a hope that Arguments 
these islands might be given pa: a 
their independence. Should it be granted 
to them? On the one hand, it is urged that 
the white man can never settle permanently 
on the islands and prosper there because of 
the climate. It is always hot, the noonday 
sun never being far from overhead; and the 
moisture in the air due to the surrounding 
ocean makes the heat especially oppressive. 


he year is divided into a dry and a rainy 
ypeason, the former coming in our winter 
onths, the latter in the summer. The dry 


}lopes of the islands receive 
Jtonsiderable rain; the rainy 
Jseason comes when _ they 
shange to the southeast. Then 
Tithe winds are so damp that 
here is a deluge of rain which 
urns much of the country 
nto a swamp. That is why 
Ibe houses of the native. 
ilipinos are raised from the 
fround on bamboo stilts, as 
Fig. 452. Diseases are 
ost common during the 
iny season, and travel is 
impossible, for the 
ads become rivers of mud. 
Such a climate explains 
Pe the natives themselves 
fave little energy or ambi- 
on; and for the white man, 
ho is accustomed to the in- 
igorating effects of a yearly 


| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 


Philippines. 


limate is much more harm- 
il. The American officials 
jpd teachers who work in the lowlands, 
there most of the natives live, often re- 
| Ye in the summer to the mountains, 
Mere the temperatures are somewhat lower. 
} any of our soldiers who have been 
lationed for only a year or two in 
Ihe Philippines return home with their 


glass windows. 


Hies increase, more and more educated 
Hbople will be required on the islands; but 
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they must come from among the natives 
rather than from the white race. The na- 
tives have borne the bulk of the expense of 
their education, have made remarkable prog- 
ress in the short time since they have come 


Fig. 452. — A native hut in the Philippines 


This view of a hut in a bamboo grove shows the common type of house in the 
It is built on stilts to keep it out of the water during the rainy 
season when the streams overflow. The sides and roof of these houses are made. 
from the woven leaves of the nipa palm. The square opening in the side of the 
house has sliding shutters and serves as a window. These huts do not have 


under our control, and have shown good 
capacity for self-government. 

On the other hand, it is urged that our con- 
trol should continue for many years, if not 
permanently. The islands have Apeene 
already been a great expense to against 
us, and as one of the leading in- ‘4ePendence 
dustrial nations of the earth we need colonies 
for obtaining raw materials and marketing 
manufactured goods. Nor are our reasons 
for retaining control of the islands entirely 
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Questions on Fig. 453.— 1. How many of the | between Singapore and the Philippine Islands? 


Philippine Islands are more than fifty miles long? 
2. Which of these islands contain the highest moun- 
|| tains? What effect would you expect this to have 
jj) upon their rainfall? 3. Would you expect these 

islands to contain many good harbors? Why? 
| 4. Which island of the group would you expect to 
afford the most tropical scenery? Which the most 
varied scenery? 5. Answer the same questions with 

respect to the Hawaiian Islands. 


| selfish: the F ilipinos are far from ready for 
H) self-government. Steady habits of work are 
necessary to that end. When we first under- 
took to educate them, education meant to 
them a means of escaping work. They had 
not been industrious before ; and in the short 
period that we have governed them, they have 
made only a partial advance toward industry 
and self-reliance. The Congress of the 
United States has gone on record as favoring 
|| independence for these islands when they 
are able to maintain a stable government. 
If independence were granted too soon, there 
would likely be internal troubles and in the 
end the benefits achieved would be lost. 


Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. The 
nations in control of this region. 2. The climate. 
' 3. The chief products. 4. The importance of 
Singapore. 5. Location of the Philippines with 
reference to direction and distance from China, 
| Japan, Australia, and Hawaiian Islands. 6. Names 
and location of the two principal islands in the 
Philippines. 7. Location of Manila. 8. The farm 
products of the Philippines. 

Problems for independent study. —1. Write a 
composition describing some of the interesting 
experiences you would expect to have if you lived 
in Singapore. Carpenter, F. G.: Asia, pp. 237-245 
(American Book); Redway, G. Wise All Around 
Asia, pp. 210-211; Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
XXV, p. 147; World Book, vol. 7, p. 5390; Her- 
bertson, A. J.: Asia, pp. 205-206 (Macmillan). 
2. What objections would you have to living there? 
3. Would you expect considerable commerce to exist 


4. Make a list of the transportation routes, studied 
so far, that are controlled by the British. 5. Singa- 
pore and the neighboring district are called ‘“‘ The 


mee “4 


yoehs 


Fig. 454. — The Magellan monument at Manila 


This statue, commemorating the landing of Magellan, 
is on the south bank of the Pasig River. Who was Ma- 
gellan? Consult your textbook in history to see what 
happened to him in these islands. 


Straits Settlement.” Why? 6. Find reasons for 
the astonishing population and development of Java. 
Carpenter, F. G.: Australia, pp. 228-248; Smith, 
J. R.: Commerce and Industry, pp. 473, 520-521; 
Gibson, J. C.: Wealth of the World’s Waste Places, 
Chapter XXXII; Chamberlain, J. F., and Cham- 
berlain, A. H.: Oceania, rev. ed., pp. 106-114 (Mac- 
millan). 7. The East Indies belong chiefly to Hol- 
land. Find how they were obtained, and what ben- 
efit they have been to that country. Gibson, J.C.: 
Wealth of the World’s Waste Places, Chapters XXXII, 
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XXXIII; Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. XVII, 
p. 469. 8. Which region in all this area would 
seem to you to have most attraction as a home for 
Americans? 9. Make a collection of bamboo, rat- 
tan, and Manilahemp. 10. Compare the products 
of the Philippine Islands with those of the Hawaiian 
Islands and the West Indies (pp. 174 and 201). 
11. Do you consider the Philippine Islands or 
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the Hawaiian Islands the more valuable depen- 
dency? Why? Winslow, I. O.: Our American 
Neighbors, pp. 92-111 (Heath); Chamberlain, J. 
F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: Oceania, rev. ed., 
Chapters XV and XIX. 12. Make a list of our 
outlying possessions, giving the area, population, 
and principal products of each. 13. Find out the 


principal exports to these possessions. 


Pon Vl AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND, AND 
Hr I SEANDS OF THE PAGERTE 


PoxiticaL Division Form OF GOVERNMENT eee POPULATION Larcest City POPULATION 
AUSTRALIA ‘ British dominion : 2,075,540 6,168,000 | Sydney . 1,101,000 
1 NEW ZEALAND . oa .| British dominion . . 103,900 1,448,000 | Auckland . 192,000 
_ BIsMARCK ARCHIPELAGO .| Australian mandate . 15,800 188,000 
_ Sotomon IsLanps: 
British ; . | British protectorate . 11,000 151,000 
Remainder .| Australian mandate . 3,600 49,000 
| New Guinea: 
Western part . .| Dutch colony . ; 160,700. 195,000 
Northeastern part .| Australian mandate . 68,500 350,000 
Southeastern part .| Australian territory . 90,500 276,000 
WESTERN SAMOA New Zealand mandate . 1,200 42,000 
ee 


Comparisons between Australia and the 
United States. — Australia, though often 
thought of as merely a remote island in the 
Pacific, is so large as to be numbered among 
the continents. Compare it with the 
- United States in breadth; alsoinarea. How 
|| does the latitude of Australia compare with 
_ that of our country? What does its latitude 
suggest to you about its climate? 

In Fig. 460 note the section containing 
|} most of the population. Do you see any 
resemblance to the United States in the 
distribution of its inhabitants? ‘The total 
population, however, is small. Compare it 
with that of New York City. 

In settling Australia, Europeans found 
_ many of the same conditions that early set- 
 tlers found in our own country. The native 
population was small and usually peaceful. 
| The first important settlements were made 
along the well-watered eastern coast (Fig. 
: 459), where the farmers gradually pushed 
westward toward the mountain ranges (Fig. 
| 455). What is the rainfall on the eastern 
slope of the continent? In this section, as in 
our Northeastern States, truck gardening, 


fruit growing, and dairying have become im- 
portant industries. 

Little by little the sections just beyond the 
mountains were occupied, until important 
discoveries of gold led to further exploration. 
Many unsuccessful miners became farmers 
and soon wheat and cattle were being raised 
on the western slopes of the mountains, and 
farther inland sheep ranges were established. 
Compare this movement into the interior, 
and its causes, with the western movement 
in the United States. 

Thus we see that in Australia there have 
been frontier conditions similar to those in 
our own country. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the people are like 
our own —ambitious, energetic, and pro- 
gressive. English is the language of the 


Questions on Fig. 455. — 1. Is Australia chiefly a. 
highland or a lowland continent? 2. Considering 
its elevation and its latitude, would you expect a 
great variety of temperatures? 3. Explain the areas. 
of greatest rainfall as shown in Fig. 459, by the pre- 
vailing winds and the arrangement of highlands and 
lowlands. 4. How do you suppose the first human 
inhabitants reached Tasmania? The. Fiji Islands? 
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country, since it is a part of the British 
Empire. Like Canada, it is a self-governing 


dominion. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


Lying so far from the great nations of the 
world, this island continent might be ex- 
pected to be of little importance to other 
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Fig. 458. — The plant regions of Australia and 
New Zealand 


How this continent is important to the 
rest of the world. — On Fig. 495 estimate 
the distances from Sydney, the principal 
seaport of Australia, to San Francisco and to 
London. Is it shorter to London by way of 
the Panama or the Suez Canal? 


Modified from Képpen and Jefferson 


Fig. 457.— The temperature regions of Australia 
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Fig. 459. — Annual rainfall in Australia and 
New Zealand 
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Fig. 460. — Distribution of population in Australia 
and New Zealand 


countries. But this is far from the truth. 
Although Australia has been occupied by 
civilized people for only a few decades and 
has a little larger population than New York 
City, it leads the world in the production 
of wool and mutton (Fig. 463), and is an 
important source of wheat supply for Eng- 
land (Fig. 461). Cattle are numerous, and 
leather, beef (Fig. 462), butter, and cheese are 
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| exported. Many minerals have been found, 
including gold and coal. 

_ Thus we find that Australia has many 

natural resources and is, therefore, in a 
position to enjoy a large trade. The island 
is of particular value to Great Britain 
because it is one of her dominions which, 

_at present, has a large surplus of the kinds 
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From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 461 


|| of articles most needed by the British. What 
}} Australian products does Great Britain most 
|| need? 

|| Why Australia has not made faster prog- 
H| ress. — We have already seen that the pop- 
ulation of Australia is exceedingly small, 
although the colonization of the island began 
|) over 125 years ago. Let us study the factors 

which have retarded its settlement. 

|| Lack of rain over a large part of the 
| island is the main reason for its slow develop- 
ha dors ment. Fig. 459 shows the dis- 
the slight tribution of rainfall. Can you 
petal explain the small amount of rain 
in the interior after studying Fig. 455° 
Estimate the proportion of the entire con- 


tinent which has less than twenty inches 
per year. Compare this map with Figs. 461 
and 463, to explain the distribution of wheat 
and of sheep. 

Sheep seem to thrive best in a semi-arid 
region. There are large areas of excellent 
grassland in east central Australia. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this region is subject to 
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Fig. 462 


great irregularities in rainfall and severe 
droughts sometimes occur. There were 
twelve such droughts between 1880 and 
1920; during the five-year drought which 
ended in 1903 it is estimated that 60,000,000 
sheep and 4,000,000 cattle perished from lack 
of food and water. The production of wheat 
was also greatly reduced during this period. 

This uncertainty in regard to rainfall has 
tended to keep farmers from settling in the 
interior. A scientist has estimated that the 
Australian plain with ten inches of rain will 
support ten sheep per square mile; with 
thirteen inches of rain, twenty sheep; and 
with twenty inches of rain, seventy sheep. 
Since a comparatively slight variation in 
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rainfall may mean such a large difference in 
a man’s income, many farmers are unwilling 
to risk settling in the interior. 

As one might expect, in view of the light 
rainfall, Australia has no long rivers like those 
of our country. What rivers. do you find 
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From The Geography of the World's Agriculture 


Fig. 463 
Compare Figs. 461 and 462 with Fig. 459 to determine 
the rainfall in the chief wheat, cattle, and sheep districts. 
Compare the rainfall in these areas with that of the 
portions of North and South America where these 
products thrive. 


(Fig. 455)? While it is true that in times 
of flood the Murray-Darling River has been 
navigable for nearly 1,000 miles, it is likely 
to be reduced to a succession of pools in 
dry seasons. Consequently there is little 
water transportation in the country. How 
has this fact probably hindered develop- 
ment? 

Not only have agriculture and _trans- 
portation been retarded by lack of rainfall, 
but mining as well. The gold mines at 
Kalgoorlie lie in a very dry region (Fig. 459). 
Many wells were dug in the hope of supply- 
ing the miners with water for drinking pur- 
poses and for use in mining operations, but 
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they produced only salt water. Finally 
a pipe line was built to bring water from 
Perth. Estimate the length of this line 
(Fig. 456). Geologists are of the opinion 
that other parts of the Australian desert 
(Fig. 455) have valuable mineral deposits. 
But they cannot be worked at present on 


“account of lack of water. 


Difficulty in securing labor has been 
another serious problem for the Australians. 
They are too far away from 


The difficulty 
Europe to attract many laborers 


of getting 


f : laborers and 

from that continent. The iia egeotes 

native people of the island, this on pro- 
uction 


called bushmen, are not only few 
in number, but are among the most back- 
ward of human beings. Consequently, Eng- 
lishmen have not been so successful in using 
them for white man’s work as they have been 
in using the natives of South Africa in the 
mines and those of India on the plantations. 

One of the most productive parts of the 
continent is the tropical region in the north; 
this is a strip about 100 miles wide, having 
distinct wet and dry seasons. Because of 
the difficulty of getting labor, only about a 
third of its area is now under cultivation. 
The white people of Australia cannot stand 
the climate; and they refuse to allow Mon- 
golians to be imported from eastern Asia 
because they fear their competition. Much 
available land in the tropical region therefore 
remains idle. 

Possible future development of Australia.— 


| With all these obstacles, what is likely to 


be the future development of Australia? 
Let us see which of her resources have thus 
far received little attention; and which of 
those already considerably developed can be 
improved. 

About five per cent of the island is forested. 
Several species of the eucalyptus, a kind of 
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|| gum tree, thrive in the eastern section. Some 
| of these trees rival the giant redwoods of 
California in size. The forest 
growth is dense and varied. 
Australian woods are _ harder 


||| Prospect for 
|], development 
of new in- 
dustries 


Tasmania, is an important railway town. 


160 square miles. Zeehan also has iarge smelting works. 


and stronger than most European _hard- 
woods, and grow more rapidly. The lumber- 
|| ing industry should, therefore, in time support 
|| thousands of people. 

In the future Australia will probably find 
the sea an important source of wealth. 
|| Although there are few good harbors, the 
many thousands of miles of seacoast have 
vast resources in fish and pearl oysters. 

Australia will probably do more and more 
‘manufacturing as time goes on, because of 
the great distances to Europe and the United 
States. At present most of the factories pre- 
pare only raw materials for export ; but with 
large amounts of coal in the eastern high- 
lands, and with minerals such as silver, cop- 


Fig. 464. — Smelters at Zeehan, Tasmania 


Zeehan, situated at the foot of the mountains near the western coast of 
Its chief industry is the mining of 
silver-lead ore, which is found in great abundance over an area of more than 
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per, lead, and zinc near at hand, a greater 
quantity of finished products will be turned 
out. While it is unlikely that Australia 
will soon export manufactured goods ex- 
tensively, she ought to be able to supply most 
of her own needs, except in 
iron and steel. There are ex- 
tensive deposits of iron in 
New South Wales, but they 
have been little worked. 
How will development of 
manufacturing tend to in- 
crease the population? 
The greatest opportunities 
for expansion are in agri- 


culture. The Prospect for 
: : further de- 

climate varies velopinent or 

from the wet agriculture 


tropical in the north to the 
cool temperate in the south 
(Figs. 457 and 459), so that 
a wide variety of plant life 
is possible. The total area 
suitable for crops is possibly 
600,000,000 acres, only a 
thirtieth of which is under 
cultivation at present. 

The extension of irrigation will increase 
the agricultural output. Among the high- 
lands of Victoria and New South Wales, 
where the heavy rains furnish abundant 
moisture, there are many excellent sites for 
irrigation works. Several important projects 
are under construction both here and in 
South Australia. Dry farming is gradually 
being extended in the interior, and the 
Australians expect greatly to increase their 
output of wheat by this means. 

With the increase in refrigerator ships it is 
probable that the eastern and northeastern 
sections will become an important source 
of fruit supply for Europe. Does their lati- 
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tude suggest a reason why fruit from this 
section will be especially welcome in Europe? 

If a means of solving the labor difficulty is 
found, the wet-season tropical region in the 
north and northeast will become a great 


Fig. 465. — A dairy herd on the eastern slopes of the mountains of 


New South Wales 


New South Wales, which has an area nearly twice that of California, 
because of the scantiness and uncertainty of the rainfall is devoted chiefly to 
stock raising. Vast areas on the western slopes of the mountains are used for 
sheep, horse, and cattle grazing, but on the eastern slopes, where the rainfall 
is heavier, wheat and hay are grown and dairying is carried on. 
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improve transportation. In 1900 the several 
divisions of the continent, together with 
Tasmania, combined to form the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Name the provinces 
(Fig. 456). Since that time there has been 
greater codperation among the 


ways, including the building 
of railways. Until recently 
most of the roads were short 
lines that led into the interior 
and “ended nowhere”; but 
now Brisbane, Sydney, Can- 
berra, the new capital, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, and Perth 
areconnected by rail. A trans- 
continental line is being built to 
connect the southern cities 
with Darwin. Estimate the 
distance of Darwin from 
Adelaide. What advantages 
do you see in the location 
of the former city? 

How New Zealand compares 
with Australia. — In Fig. 456 
locate the islands of New 
Zealand, which also is a 
British dominion. Estimate 
the distance from Australia. 
How does it compare with the 


producer of sugar, coffee, rubber, and cotton. | distance from New York to Bermuda? 


Can you name several countries that would 
be glad to buy these products from Australia? 

Importance of improvements in trans- 
portation. — Most of these advances are 
dependent on improvements in transporta- 
tion. With adequate railroads labor can 
be more evenly distributed; water and 
other necessities can be provided for the 
interior in times of drought; and farm prod- 
ucts can be brought to the coast for export. 

Much has been done in recent years to 


New Zealand has few of Australia’s dis- 
advantages, while it has most of its advan- 
tages. Its mountains assure abundant rain- 
fall over the western or windward half of 
the country, as well as moderate rains in the 
eastern section. There are few regions in 
the world where the rainfall is more evenly 
distributed throughout the year or where 
droughts are so rare. Unlike that of Aus- 
tralia, the rainfall is so heavy that a slight 
variation in the amount will not work great 


different sections in many — 
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| with the useless proportion of 
a5 : : Australia (Fig. 455). 

Ne wind The natives of New Zealand, 
called Maoris, form a striking 
contrast to the bushmen of 
Australia. They are a very 
progressive, intelligent people 
and readily adopt the white 
man’s ideas. Numbers of 
them have positions of re- 
sponsibility with the govern- 
= ment and many others are 

© Publishers’ Photo Serve engaged in business. Many 


Fig. 466. —- Brisbane, Australia ae a ‘cul 
; ; : are studying mo - 
Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, is one of the largest cities and one of ae : aes uss 
: the chief ports of Australia. It has many fine modern buildings, a school of tural methods with the inten- 
arts, and a university. Its chief industries are sugar refining and meat pre- ‘ 1 1 
serving. Brisbane has a climate similar to that of Tampa, Florida. tion of teaching them to their 


fellows. 

} hardships on the farmers. As a result, The exports of New Zealand are similar to 
New Zealand has over 25,000,000 sheep, | those of Australia. Wool and hides are 
A a fourth as many as Australia. Com- | most important; meat, dairy products, and 
jpare the total area of New 
} Zealand with the sheep-raising 
farea of Australia (Fig. 463). 

In what latitude does New 
[Zealand lie? What advantage 
Maver Australia is suggested by 
Iehis fact? Note the tempera- 


[sure regions (Fig. 457). 


!iThough the climate is free 
irom extremes, this is a region 
of distinct winters; plant dis- 
leases and troublesome insects 
bare therefore uncommon. 

Another advantage is that a 
surprisingly small part of New 
[Zealand is incapable of use by 
fan. About one tenth of Be 
!North Island is mountainous, "= 
but even here grazing is pos- 467. — A glacier of South Island, New Zealand 


Leble. About one fifth of South The glaciers of South Island, New Zealand, rival those of Switzerland in size 


: and beauty. Great glaciers descend the western slopes of the mountains, in 
\Island is too cold or too rocky some places reaching within a few hundred feet of the sea. Gold is found 


tfor occupation, Compare this under the glacial drift and in the shore sands. 
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fruit are sent abroad in refrigerator ships; 
and some lumber and a few minerals are 
exported. Like Australia, New Zealand lacks 
iron, but has enough coal so that her possibil- 
ities for manufacturing are about the same 
as those of Australia. 

The Pacific Islands. — Fig. 456 shows that 
the South Pacific Ocean is dotted with 
many small islands and a considerable num- 
ber of large ones. There are hundreds of 
others too small to be shown on the map, 
many being simply coral reefs rising a few 
feet out of the sea. For the most part these 
small islands are of little value except as 
cable stations. Note those which belong 
to the United States. A few of the small 
islands export a little copra, the dried meat 
of the coconut ; but most of them are rarely 
visited by ships; their inhabitants live an 
easy and lazy life and have little contact 
with the outside world. 

Many of the comparatively small islands, 
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however, like the volcanic, mountainous — 
islands of Fijiand New Caledonia (Fig. 456), © 
are of more importance. There one finds 
sugar and coffee plantations, as in Hawaii, 
while tropical fruits, such as bananas and 
pineapples, are raised in great quantities. 


Facts to be especially well fixed. — 1. Location 
of Sydney; Melbourne; Adelaide. 2. Surface fea- 
tures of Australia; New Zealand. 3. Climate of 
these regions. 4. Principal products of Australia ; 
of New Zealand. : 

Problems for independent study. — 1. Is the cli- 
mate of Australia more or less favorable to agriculture 
than that of the United States? Carpenter, F. G.: 
Australia, pp. 13, 33, 67 (American Book) ; Smith, 
J. R.: Commerce and Industry, pp. 495-497 (Henry 
Holt); National Geographic Magazine, vol. 30, 
pp. 475-479. 2. If it were within your power, 
how would you arrange the highlands of Australia 
so as to secure the most even distribution of rain? 
National Geographic Magazine, vol. 30, pp. 476- 
477; Chamberlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: 
Oceania, rev. ed., pp. 5-7 (Macmillan). 


Why Africa was not settled by Europeans 
|| before North America. — At the time of the 
|) discovery of America, Africa was practically 
| unknown except for a narrow strip along 
Most people 
Mediterranean 


the Mediterranean coast. 
thought that south of the 
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Fig. 468. — The temperature regions of Africa 


region lay nothing but desert. They had 
good reason for this belief. Estimate the 
width of the Sahara north and south (Figs. 
469, 470, and 472). How does its area of 
about 4,500,000 square miles compare with 
that of the United States? 

Portuguese sailors had ventured along the 
“When earliest West coast even as far as the 


explorations Capeof Good Hope. These sail- 
| were made of f ; 
each conti- Ors, like Columbus, were looking 
nent for a new route to India. A 


few years after the first voyage of Colum- 
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bus, ships did reach India by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Some time later, trad- 
ing with the natives was undertaken at 
many points along the coast. Thus we find 
that Europeans began to be interested in 
Africa and America at about the same time. 
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Fig. 469. — Annual rainfall in Africa 
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Why, then, did such great numbers of 
Europeans cross the ocean to America in- 
stead of going to the nearer Why explore 
continent? In the first place, tions were not 
the climate of North America, continued 
being much like that of Europe, was far 
better suited to the white man than that 
of most parts of Africa. Note where the 
equator crosses Africa and how much of 
the continent is always hot (Fig. 468). 
How does the latitude of Cairo and of Cape 
Town compare with that of New Orleans? 
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What does this tell you about the climate 
of the continent as a whole? Over large 


areas, especially where there is a heavy 
rainfall, there are tropical diseases which 
are very deadly to the white man. 
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Fig. 470. — The plant regions of Africa 


Difficulties of exploration and travel in the 
interior long prevented Africa’s resources 
from becoming known. Africa differs from 
most other continents in the lack of great 
mountain systems. The continent is mainly 
a plateau, but near the coasts the edges of 
the table-land are broken and the rocks 
uplifted in such a way as to form a mountain 
rim around a large portion of the continent 
(Fig. 472). There are no broad coastal 
plains, as in North and South America. 
Consequently, the rivers are interrupted near 
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the coast by rapids and falls. Explain how 
this interferes with exploration. How have 
the rivers of North America favored ex- 
ploration? : 

It has, therefore, been practically im- 
possible to develop the interior of Africa 
without building railroads. The immense 


-area of the continent, however, has dis- 


couraged this. Compare its area with that 
of North America. How far is it from Cape 
Verde to Cape Guardafui (Fig. 472)? How 
far is it from Cairo to Cape Town? Long 
railroads across deserts and jungles are 
expensive to build and operate, and only 
recently have many been built in Africa. 
Note the number of short lines running 
from the coast a little way into the interior. 

As a result of such conditions, which 
have discouraged the settlement and devel- 
opment of the continent, there 


. The propor- 
are very few Europeans in tion mee 
Africa. In the Belgian Congo, Evropeans 

in Africa 


the population is estimated at 

about 8,513,000, yet there are only about 
18,000 whites. In French West Africa, the 
total white population numbers only about 
15,400, while the native negro population is 
more than 13,500,000. Only in the southern- 
most part of Africa are white people numer- 
ous. Most of the continent south of the 
Sahara is a land of dark peoples. What is 
the total population of the continent? How 
does it compare with that of North America 
(p. 477)? 

Why Europeans are now interested in 
this region. — During the last sixty or 
seventy years the nations of Europe have 
spent large sums of money in exploring 
Africa and have been very active in acquir- 
ing territory there. What has caused this 
new interest? 

In the first place, from the discoveries 
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|| already made, they know that Africa is a 
| It has a 
|| large area suitable for agriculture, and great 

mineral wealth. It already yields each year 
|| more gold than the United States (p. 457) ; 


valuable source of raw materials. 
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nations may go and still remain under the 
home governments. 

How they have divided the continent 
among them. — The European powers have 
paid little attention to the wishes of the 
natives in acquiring control of 


Africa. After about 1850 they 
began to extend the number of 
settlements at various points 
along the coast. These became 
centers for exploration and 
trade, and the regions in which 
the various nations operated 
came to be known as spheres 
of imfluence. These were 


gradually extended until 
the whole continent, except 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and 


Liberia, became more or less 
under the control of various 
European nations. 

The British spread north- 
ward from Cape Town, as well 
as southward from the mouth 
of the Nile, and also acquired 
large areas in both East and 
West Africa. The French ad- 


Il 
| Fig. 471. — The distribution of population in Africa 
| Each dot represents 100,000 people. 


}\ it supplies nearly all the world’s diamonds ; 
}\ and it is producing more and more copper. 
Secondly, when properly educated to the 
‘use of the white man’s goods, the immense 
|, population there will form a great market 
Iifor European manufactures. Even at the 
present time British exports to British Afri- 
ican possessions have an annual value of 
about $450,000,000. 
| Lastly, there is the hope that colonies can 
Ibe developed in some portions of Africa to 
which the surplus population of the European 


vanced from Algeria, which 
they had conquered and occu- 
pied in 1830, and from the 


coastal strip of Senegal, the most western 


Questions on Fig. 472. — 1. Compare the largest 
lake in Africa in size with Lake Superior (Fig. 1). 
2. Compare Africa with the other continents in 
regularity of coast line. What effect would you 
expect the difference that you observe to have upon 
commerce with Africa? 3. Compare this map with 
Fig. 469 to explain the lack of important rivers in the 
northwestern section; the many branches of the 
Congo, Zambezi, and upper Nile. 4. Compare the 
width of the continental shelf, or the area of shallow 
water surrounding the continent, with that of the 
shallow water off the coasts of the other’ continents. 
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Questions on Fig. 473. — 1. Compare the num- 
ber of political units in Africa with that in the other 
continents that you have studied. 2. British pos- 
sessions are indicated in pink, and French posses- 
sions in light purple. About what proportion of 
the area of Africa do you estimate to be included in 
each? 3. Point out the African possessions of four 
other European nations. 4. By comparison with 
Figs. 469 and 472, compare the probable value of 
the French possessions with those of the British. 


point in Africa, as well as from the French 
Congo. Somewhat later the Germans se- 
cured a foothold on the coast of Cameroon 
and at several other points. Portugal had 
long maintained trading posts along the 
coast, but was most active on the east coast 
and sent expeditions into the interior from 
the mouth of the Zambezi River. Italy took 
possession of two small districts near the 
entrance to the Red Sea and later also of 
Libia on the Mediterranean. Locate them. 
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These spheres of influence were finally 


extended so far.inland that it was feared 


disputes might arise among the nations 
establishing them unless some definite bound- 
aries were fixed. A conference was therefore 
held in Berlin in 1884 and again in 1890, 
and the Partition of Africa was agreed upon. 
The boundaries then fixed have changed only 
in minor ways since, except that the German 
territory since the World War has fallen 
under British and French control. 

With the addition of over 700,000 square 
miles of African territory that Germany lost 
as a result of her defeat in the World War, 
Great Britain now controls slightly more of 
the continent than France, each holding less 
than 4,000,000 square miles. Compare this 
with British territory in North America. 
Belgium and Portugal each controls nearly a 
million square miles, and Italy 1,275,000. 


PoLiTICAL DIVISION Form or GOVERNMENT 


EGYPT . Monarchy 

ETHIOPIA (Anyssinta) Monarchy 

LIBERIA : . . .| Republic : 

BriItTIsH erie i) East | British protectorates sid 
AFRICA . : mandated territory 


NorRTHERN Reopeers 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA . 
Union oF SoutH AFRICA 


British colony . 
British dominion . 
British dominion . 


ALGERIA . | French colony . 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL ARICR . | French protectorate . 

MADAGASCAR French colony . 

Morocco . French and Spanish pro- 
tectorates. . 

TUNISIA French peotecionstce : 

BELGIAN CONGO Belgian colony . 

NetBTAG A orks. gts, Saw es Italian colony . 

MozaAMBIQUE (PORTUGUESE 

East AFRICA) Portuguese colony 
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Square Mites POPULATION Larcest City POPULATION 
385,000 14,169,000 | Cairo. . | 1,065,000 
350,000 10,100,000 | Addis Ababa . 70,000 

40,000 2,000,000 | Monrovia . 10,000 
729,300 10,062,000 
‘288,000 1,205,000 | Livingstone 
149,000 877,000 | Salisbury 6,000 
472,400 7,659,000 | Johannesburg . 315,000 
222,200 6,065,000 | Algiers . 226,000 
982,000 3,128,000 | Libreville . . 4,000 
241,000 _ 3,621,000 | Tananarive 71,000 
217,500 4,829,000 | Fez 81,000 
48,300 2,160,000 | Tunis 186,000 
909,700 8,513,000 
975,300 800,000 | Tripoli . 60,000 
428,100 3,962,000 | Lourenco Mar- 13,000 
ques 


Questions. — 1. How do you account for the 
blank spaces in the table of “largest cities ’’? 
2. In general, what does this table show regarding 
the size of African cities? 3. What does it suggest 
regarding manufacture and transportation? 4. This 


table includes only the more important countries 
of Africa; for a list of the others, see p. 480. 5. 
Compare the area and population of the Union of 
South Africa with those of the most important 
British dominions outside Africa. 
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Great Britain’s interest in Egypt. — About 
3,000 years before the time of Christ, the 
Why Egypt Land of the Nile was one of the 
has beenof leading countries of the world. 
Re eagee Read Genesis, Chapter XxxXvIr. 
1. Itsvalue For centuries Egypt was mis- 
for agriculture 
a. Its agricul. TUled asa dependency of Turkey. 
‘ural products’ = After the construction of the 
Suez Canal British influence grew rapidly 

, In Egypt, and in 1914 the 

| Britishassumed a protector- 

| ate over it. This lasted 

} | till 1922 when independence 
\ was granted and a mon- 
avr archy established under 
‘zeae | Such conditions that Britain 
holds a privileged position. 

One reason for its value 
to the British was its 
| agricultural products, par- 
| ticularly cotton and wheat. 

World's Agricuuure "The cotton grown there has 

Eigea7& a long fiber that is especially 
i} prized by textile manufacturers; this is the 
|< long staple ” cotton that has recently been 
transplanted to southern California and Ari- 
zona (p. 141). The wheat, also, was shipped 
in large quantities to Great Britain. 

One might think that agriculture would 
be impossible in Egypt, when one learns 
that the rainfall is less than one and one 
half inches per year. In what wind belt 
is Egypt (Fig. 242)? What are the condi- 
Ii tions for rain in this belt (p. 236)? Most 
of Egypt is a desert. But there are about 
12,200 square miles, extending along the 
banks of the Nile River and including the 
delta, that make up for the enormous unpro- 
ductive area. This narrow strip is one of 
the most fertile regions in the world. No- 
tice in Fig. 471 how large a part of the 
| population is located there. 


~ From The Geog. of 
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What is the secret of its productivity? It 
is the Nile. From Khartum to the Mediterra- 
nean that river has very few 5, rhe secret of 
tributaries, flowing through a * Preductineness 
desert almost all the way. Estimate the dis- 
tance. Yet it not only reaches the sea with- 
out drying up, but regularly every year it 
rises until in some places in Egypt it is as 
much as ten or fifteen miles in width. When 
the floods subside, not only is much moisture 
left in the ground, but a layer of fine mud 
or silt is left upon the land, which is remark- 
ably rich in plant food. These yearly floods, 
therefore, are the secret of its fertility. 

What causes them? One of the sources 
of the Nile, Victoria Nyanza, lies near the 
equator in a region where the rainy sea- 
son lasts about six months; the principal 
tributaries, moreover, the 
Blue Nile and the Atbara, 
come from the rainy Abys- 
sinian Highland. In Fig. 
469 note the rainfall in these 
two regions. These sources 
of the Nile lie in the equa- 
torial rain belt during the 
spring; the water which 
they then receive floods the 
river valley in Egypt during 
the summer. 

In order that more than 
the flooded area may be cultivated, the water 
must be lifted to the higher land. Canals 
or ditches lead off from the river and the 
water is lifted to the higher level by pumps 
operated with oxen or by hand. 

The second great reason for the impor- 
tance of Egypt to Britain was the fact that 
the Suez Canal is located within 9. Location of 
its boundaries. Note the name ‘Be Suez Canal 
of the town at each end. This, as we saw 
on p. 393, is a part of the water route by 


wee Anne 


From The Geog. of the 
World’s Agriculture 


Fig. 475 
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way of the Mediterranean between England | in Egypt, they saw the importance of 1neas- 


and India. 
fact to affect the extent of trade with Egypt? 


Ih Ui j fiwhy 


Py Alma 


Fig. 476. — Scene along the upper Nile 


Although the valley of the upper Nile is narrow, it is so fertile that it pro- 
The villages along 


duces most of the sugar cane and cotton grown in Egypt. 
the banks usually have groves of date palms around them. 
pomegranates are some of the exports. 


In some years the rainfall at the sources 
of the Nile is not as heavy as in other years. 
Then there is a scarcity of water 
in the Nile Valley 1,500 miles 
to the north, and famine may 
result. The ‘“‘seven lean years”’ 
mentioned in the story of Jo- 
seph were no doubt a period 
of such scarcity of water. 

Yet even at such times the greater por- 
tion of the flood waters is carried on to 
the Mediterranean without being used in any 
way upon the land. If these waters could be 
held in some way and used as wanted, not 
only might the danger of famine be over- 
come, but additional land might be watered. 
When the British began to take an interest 


What the 
British have 
done to make 
Egypt more 
valuable 

1. Their plans 


for conserva- 
tion of water 


vin 
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How would you expect this| ures of this kind and built several great 


dams across the Nile. One of the largest 
in the world is at Aswan 
(Fig. 473), which stores up 
enough water to irrigate a 
third of the cultivated land 
of Egypt. With British aid 
other dams will be built 
across the upper portions of 
the Blue Nile and Atbara 
rivers, which will probably 
result in preventing famines 
altogether. 

By introducing modern 
methods of using the water, 
the British also Mri 
made possible methods of 
three growing 
seasons per year. How do the 
temperature conditions per- 
mit this? In what temper- 
ature belts is Egypt? Cereals 
are sown in November and 
harvested in May or June. 
The summer crops, sown in March and har- 
vested in October and November, are rice, 
cotton, and sugar. The fall crops, sown in 
midsummer and harvested in September and 
October, are corn, rice, and vegetables. 
Cotton (Fig. 475) is probably the most val- 
uable crop at present, the annual output 
being about 1,200,000 bales. What percent- 
age is this of the world’s supply (p. ror) ? 

The British caused great changes in the 
methods of farming, many of which were 
at least 2,000 years old. More than half 
the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture, 
most of the farmers being peasants of 
little or no education, although they are 
intelligent and learn quickly. The improve- 
ment of the condition of this class has 
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been one of the biggest prob- 
'lems in the development of 
Egypt. But the fact that the 
|| average yield of cotton per 
acre is now twice what it is in 
the United States and four 
times that in India suggests 
that progress has been made. 
_ Since the Nile cannot be 
navigated throughout its 
| eae length on account 
| vision for of falls and rapids 
transportation ; > 
(Fig. 472), a rail- 
_road was constructed by the 
British along its course. Trace 
this railroad from Alexandria be vad oe OS 
} © Publishers’ Photo Service 
to Khartum. How does the 
position of Cairo at the point The sugar-cane market occupies only a small portion of the big produce 


where the fertile Nile Valley market, which is opposite the Sultan Hasan Mosque, the most famous of the 


500 mosques in the city. Boats bring the cane to this market from the sugar 
ends and where the equally fields that border the Nile. 


|| fertile delta region begins ex- 
plain the fact that it is the largest city in | It is evident that the British helped Egypt 
Africa? in many ways. Their efforts very greatly 


increased the 
Changed rela- 


prosperity of the tionship be- 
country. Yet the tween the 
countries 
people were not 
satisfied (p. 294); and when 
they demanded independence, 
it was granted them, but 
with a few important condi- 
tions. One of these will leave 
the Suez Canal under the 
control of the British, with 
the right to maintain troops 
for its protection. The special 
rights of the British in the Nile 
Valley must also be recog- 
nized, since the improvements 
made by them there represent 


Fig. 477. — A sugar-cane market in Cairo 


Fig. 478. — A caravan entering Cairo 
Some of the caravans which come from the desert into Cairo include as 
many as 1,000 camels. From Fig. 473 determine from what direction this car- an enormous investment. 
avan probably came. 


! 
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Fig. 479. — Carrying ivory to an African seaport 
from the interior 


Mombasa, the chief seaport of British East Africa, 
carries on an important export trade in ivory (elephant 
tusks). Elephants in large herds abound in the tropical 
regions of Africa; their tusks are larger and heavier than 
those of Asiatic elephants, but the elephant is not a 
domestic animal here as it is in India. 


Parts ruled or influenced by the British. — 
British East Africa, which includes Kenya 
Colony, Uganda, Zanzibar, and 
what was formerly German East 
Africa, is likely to become one of 
the most valuable portions of the continent. 
An important factor in the development of 
the country is that, although this section lies 
near the equator, the climate of a large part 
of it is, on account of its altitude, suitable for 
the white man. Even on the coastal low- 
lands, where it is very hot, the white man can 
supervise the work of the natives because he 
can rest in the higher lands to the west. The 
soil proves very productive under modern 
farming methods, and there is a large variety 
of crops. 


The promise 
of equatorial 
East Africa 
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Northern and Southern Rhodesia form a 
third district of great importance. Between 
what parallels of latitude does 
it lie? Its climate is not so disa- 
greeable as its latitude suggests. 
In what temperature belt is it? 
Estimate the area above 2,000 feet (Fig. 472). 
In the uplands the climate is admirable; 
in fact, it would be difficult to find a more 
suitable place for European colonization in 
any part of the world not yet occupied by 
white men. 

The natural vegetation is chiefly grass, 
with scattered trees and groves, typical of 


Advantages 
offered by 
Northern and 
Southern 
Rhodesia 


cone 
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Fig. 480. — Victoria Falls, Rhodesia 


The Zambezi River as it flows over a cliff one mile wide 
and 400 feet deep forrns the largest waterfalls in the world. 
The rocks at the brink divide the falls into four main 
cataracts, the largest of which is Rainbow Fall. Columns 
of cloudlike spray rise above the falls to a distance of 
1,000 to 3,000 feet and are visible on a clear day ten miles 
or more away, and the roar of the tumbling waters can be 
heard a distance of twenty or thirty miles. 


| tion of cotton in an attempt to 
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savannas. What industry does this sug- 
gest? Sheep, goats, and cattle thrive on 
the uplands, but before they can prosper 
on the lowlands some means must be found 
for destroying the insects which there tor- 
ment them. 

A wide variety of crops can be raised, 
j) varying from those of warm 
]) temperate to those of tropi- 
I) cal climates. Can you explain 
this? It is the desire of the 
British to increase the produc- 


/ make England independent of 
America for its supply of raw 
cotton. Compare the distance 
from Salisbury to Manchester, 
England, by way of Cape 
| Town, with that from Galves- 
ton to Manchester. Do you 
think it likely that Rhodesian 
cotton can ever be a serious 
competitor of ours? 

In mineral resources there 
are great opportunities for de- 
|| velopment. There are large 
|| deposits of gold, besides silver, 
lead, zinc, copper, asbestos, 
' diamonds, coal, and iron. 
The Rhodesian Railroad system already 

has nearly 2,500 miles of lines and is con- 
|} nected with the South African system and 
the east coast of Africa. Estimate the dis- 
tance by rail from Salisbury to Cape Town, 
also to Beira. What other outlets to the 
| sea are there for this district ? 
Rich deposits of diamonds and gold have 
been the chief reason for the prominence of 
| South Africa. Diamonds were 
discovered about 1870 in the 
vicinity of Kimberley; nearly 
$1,250,000,000 worth have been taken from 


The Union of 
South Africa 
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South African mines since that date. Over 
fifty-seven per cent of the 

1. Why South 


Africa has been 
the most profit- 
able British 
territory in 
Africa 


world’s supply of diamonds 
comes from this region. They 
are most often found in the 


“pipes” of old volcanoes or in 
the debris washed from them by water. 


© Publishers’ Photo Service 


Fig. 481. — Gold mining near Johannesburg 


The Rand, the low, rounded range of hills shown in the picture, is famous for 
its gold. Some of the veins of gold are said to be sixty-one miles long and 
many feet deep. Johannesburg, which is in the Rand region, is now the largest 
gold-mining center of the world. 


Altogether about as much gold has been 
taken from the Union of South Africa since 
1884 as has been produced in the United 
States and Alaska since the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849. Johannesburg, the 
largest city in southern Africa, is the center 
of this industry. 

Europeans lived in this country 300 years 
before the discovery of diamonds and gold. 
From its location and altitude 9. tts promise 
(Fig. 473) can you suggest some ‘ the future 
of the first attractions? Agriculture and 
manufacturing have been increasing in im- 
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tion about Cape Town with 
that along the Mediterranean 
(Fig. 293). 

Herding has long been an 
important industry on the 
grassy plains of the interior 
plateau. There are many 
millions of cattle and sheep 
in the Union, as well as 
ostriches and goats. Butter, 
cheese, meat, wool, and leather 
are being produced in large 
enough quantities to be ex- 
ported. 

Corn, wheat, oats, and 
barley grow well in this region. 
Tobacco is one of the most 
Fig. 482. — Cooking in the compounds at the diamond important agricultural prod- 


pamias, Amberley ucts, but there isa tendency 
Most of the diamond diggers are native negroes. They live in compounds, 


or camps inclosed by high fences. Can you suggest why? The Kimberley tor eplace it with cotton, which 
mines supply more than half of the world’s production of diamonds. does not suffer so much from 


portance each year; it is very 
probable that this region would 
eventually have become im- 
portant without the discovery 
of diamonds and gold. In 
1927 exports of agricultural 
and manufactured products 
were four sevenths as great as 
exports of mineral products. 
Fruit growing is important. 
Fruit is ready for European 
Gite anna markets sat. the 
tural products. “times when sites 
most in demand there. Why? 
Strawberries, peaches, lemons, 
oranges, nectarines, apricots, Fig. 483. — The Parliament buildings, Cape Town 


apples, and pears, as well as “ oe ioe is a very modern city in appearance, having broad streets, a 
; eautiful botanical garden of fourteen acres, electric cars, and fine buildin f 

3 2 ; 2 > ’ gs, 1°) 

garden truck, are shipped which the Parliament buildings are most important. Cape Town is situated 
north in refrigerator ships. at the foot of Table Mountain, a slope of which is shown in the background 


of the picture, and at the head of Table Bay, which o int ; 
Compare the type of vegeta- Ocean. vi pens into: the Atlantic 
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the numerous droughts. Cotton from South 


Africa sells in England for slightly more per’ 


pound than the same kind from America, on 
account of its longer fiber. The produc- 
tion of sugar cane has made rapid pro- 
gress of late and now nearly supplies the 
local demand. From Figs. 468 and 469, 
what reasons can you suggest for the wide 
variety of products in this region ? 

Manufacturing is rapidly increasing. 
Leather and tobacco products are the lead- 
ing manufactures, while some 
advance has been made in the 
production of dried fruit and 
jams. Discoveries of rich deposits of iron 
and coal have led recently to the building 
of blast furnaces. The coal is of excellent 
quality and easy to mine. The supply of 
iron ore is said to be practically unlimited. 
How will these discoveries benefit the region 
about Johannesburg if the supply of gold 
gives out, as some believe it will in the near 
future? 

The rivers are of little use for navigation. 
Can you suggest why? But there is a net- 
work of railroads totaling over 
12,000 miles, which reaches all 
the important sections. It is planned some 
day to connect this system, by way of the 
Rhodesian railways, with those in Egypt. 
Trace the proposed ‘“‘ Cape-to-Cairo ”’ route, 
as it is called, in Fig. 473. Estimate its 
length. Point out some of the advantages 
of such a railroad to eastern and southern 
Africa. The southern terminus of this rail- 
road is to be Cape Town, where a breakwater 
has been constructed to make a good harbor. 

Examine Fig. 473 and note the number 
of nations which have territory on the Gulf 
of Guinea. Note also the density of popu- 
lation there (Fig. 471). The land bordering 
the gulf is an unhealthful region, with high 


b. Possibilities 
of manufactur- 
ing 


c. Provision for 
trans portation 
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temperatures and heavy rains nearly all 
the year. In what temperature region is 
it (Fig. 468)? What type of vegetation 


Mirzaoy 
Fig. 484. — A lantern merchant at Fez, Morocco 


Morocco produces copper, and this merchant is shown 
making lanterns from thin copper plates. One of the im- 
portant manufacturing centers of this country is Fez. 
Twice a year caravans, laden with leather, silk shawls, and 
other articles, go from here across the desert to Timbuktu. 
Great quantities of fezzes (red, brimless, cloth caps) are 
also made here. Fez is a sacred city and until recently 
none but a faithful Mohammedan was permitted to enter 
it without permission from the Sultan. 


grows there (Fig. 470)? Why do Euro- 
pean nations want such a disagreeable 
section? They have an ever whatGreat 
: : Britain ex- 
increasing need of such foods Seen 
as sugar, chocolate, coconut her posses- 

: : sions on the 
meat and oil, coffee, spices, and Guie of 
fruits. Fibers for certain textiles, Guinea 
ropes, and hats, rubber, ivory, and cabinet 
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woods, moreover, are not obtained outside 
the tropics. The borders of the Gulf of 
Guinea are very productive of these goods, 
although the region is entirely unsuited for 
white colonization. 


Panes oto er 
Fig. 485. — A part of the city and harbor of Algiers 


Algiers is situated on the slope of a hill facing the Mediterranean. The mod- 
ern part of the town, with its buildings noted for their dazzling white exterior, 
occupies the lower slope and spreads along the shore. The old town is on the 


heights. 
and an old fortress. 


The doubtful value of the French portions 
of Africa. — The greater portion of northern 
Africa belongs to France. She controls not 
only Tunisia, Algeria, and a part of Morocco, 
but also most of the area to the south for 
some 2,000 miles. Name the divisions there 
that are shown in Fig. 473 to be French 
territory. 

Since she has nearly as much land in 
Africa as Great Britain, and most of it lies 
nearer to Europe than the 
British possessions, we might 
expect it to be a great source of 
wealth toher. The coast of northern Africa, 


The Medi- 
terranean 
countries 


On the summit of the hill in the background are a Moslem mosque 
The naval station here was an important base for Allied 
warships operating on the Mediterranean during the World War. 
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besides, has many of the same advantages 
as the southern coast of Europe. } 

The Atlas Mountains (Fig. 472) cause the 
winds from the north to give up much of 
their moisture, so that the coastal 4 pogssipitities 
region just north of these 
of them is well 
watered; the rain comes 
mostly) tiniwwinter. ide 
products of this region are 
consequently similar to those 
of southern Europe. Com- 
pare the vegetation maps of 
the two continents (Figs. 293 
and 470). Farther inland, 
where the country is drier, 
irrigation like that along the 
eastern coast of Spain is 
carried on (p. 362). This up- 
land section is a natural wheat 
country, and large amounts 
of wheat and other grains are 
exported. 

As in the mountains of 
Spain, there are extensive 
forests in the Atlas Mountains, 
the cork oak being the most 
valuable tree. There are like- 
wise many minerals; but there is no coal. 

In spite of these resources, the countries 
of the Atlas Mountain region would now 
be among the most backward 2. chief ob- 
in the world if it were not for Scie ii me: 
the protectorates established ‘evelopment 
over them by France. Let us see why. 

The main difficulty is found in the habits 
and beliefs of the native inhabitants. In 
the eighth century Mohammedan tribes 
spread out from Asia over northern Africa. 
The Mohammedan religion teaches that 
everything which happens in one’s life is 
fixed in advance and that nothing that one 


| ideas. 
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can do will change it. Hence, Moham- 
medans do not favor progress; their methods 
of living, farming, and manufacturing are 
much the same as they were centuries ago. 
Note the populations of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and the Italian possession Libia. 
Nearly nine tenths of the inhabitants of 
_ these countries are Mohammedans. 
_ The French have had possession of Algeria 
since 1830 and of Tunisia since 1883. Al- 
though they have made advances, it will be 
a long time before the dense Mohammedan 
population can be won over to progressive 
However, the building of railroads 
(Fig. 473) and contact with Europeans are 
gradually causing a change of attitude. 
Morocco, with the exception of a small 
Spanish zone in the north, became a French 
protectorate in 1912. The natives of a 
mountainous region in the interior, who are 
commonly called Riffans, have never will- 
ingly accepted European rule. Their dis- 
content broke out into desperate warfare in 
1924. They were finally subdued in 1926. 
The Sahara, or Great Desert, is not a vast 
|, area of drifting sands with no water, vegeta- 
Can the 


tion, animal, or human life, 
Ee SOREN SE as is often thought. The Libyan 
| valuable? Desert in the east and a few 


|| sections in the west are such areas. In other 
|| parts there is bare rock or rock covered by 
thin soil. Many large sections, however, 
have vegetation suitable for grazing, and 
some parts are tilled. 
1} The northeast trade winds can never 
bring this region much rain. Why is this? 
Yet there is moisture in most 
sections a short distance below 
the surface, and the soil is 
very productive if water is applied. There 
are as many as 80,000 square miles of oases. 
Usually an oasis is in a hollow, sometimes 


| 1. Important 
| conditions in 
its favor 
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fifty or more feet below the surrounding land. 
Being so low, its surface is very near the 
ground water, so that vegetation can flourish. 
Some oases have springs and ponds. In 
some of them there is enough water to 
supply a population of 8,000 to 10,000 
people and their live stock, consisting of 
cattle, sheep, goats, camels, and fowls; to 
irrigate orchards of date palms and temperate- 
zone fruits and crops, such as wheat and 
barley ; enough, indeed, not only to supply 
human beings and animals, but to furnish a 
limited amount of vegetable products for 
export. One such oasis is 150 miles long 
and varies in width from twelve to fifty 
miles. Even where there are no oases, 
large supplies of water may often be reached 
by digging wells. 

Sand storms, however, are a constant men- 
ace on the desert, and these artificial farms 
are always in danger of being 2. why these 
buried by them. Even large ‘evorable con; 
oases, containing the remains of ™ore beneficial 
thousands of people and animals, have been 
found by explorers entirely covered by the 
drifting sand. Again, the products of these 
regions, consisting mainly of salt and dates, 
hardly justify the construction of many rail- 
roads. What difficulties can you think of 
in the way of railroad construction? The 
principal transportation routes are those con- 
necting the Mediterranean coast with Tim- 
buktu and Lake Chad. ‘Trace these courses. 
Caravans have long followed these routes, 
bearing skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold 
dust, and slaves. The round trip usually 
requires several months. When possible, 
several small caravans combine to form a 
large one of perhaps 10,000 camels. This is 
largely for protection against the nomads 
who roam the desert and live by plundering 
caravans and oases. 
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Although the Sudan (Fig. 473) and the 
other French territory along the Guinea 
coast lie only a short distance 
a We from the equator, Fig. 471 shows 
French Equa- @ dense population in much of 
torial Africa this region. That fact suggests 


The possible 
value of the 


that this vast area may prove valuable for 


Fig. 486.— A bridge over a stream in a Congo jungle 


its raw products and as a market for Euro- 
pean manufactures, even though it is quite 
unfit for white colonization. 

Since most of it has dry as well as hot 
seasons, it is a savanna region covered with 
grass from a few inches to several feet in 
height, with a small forested area. On 
account of its climate it has been the home of 
a semi-civilized people, known as the Sudan- 
ese, meaning black people. 

Western Sudan has a great variety of prod- 
ucts, some of which have long been in demand 
in Europe. Among them are rice, 
wheat, corn, sweet potatoes, 
yams, nuts, vegetables, to- 
bacco, cotton, and coffee. The forests pro- 
duce rubber, cacao, and indigo. Cattle are 


1. Variety of 
agricultural 
products 
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plentiful, and horses, donkeys, mules, and 
sheep are raised in great numbers. Large 
herds of elephants furnish meat for the 
natives and ivory for export. 

Few products, however, have been raised 
in large enough quantities for export on 
account of the backward methods of agri- 
culture and the poor facilities 
for transportation. Moham- 


medan influence 2. Improve- 


ments being 
(p. 460) has also made by the 


been a serious French 
drawback. The French, on 
the other hand, are trying to 
make the region more pro- 
ductive, as well as a_ better 
market for their manufactured 
goods. They keep down petty 
wars among the natives, and 
maintain schools. They fur- 
nish the natives with free seed 
and teach them better meth- 
ods of farming. They also 
teach them how to collect 
the products from the forest 
region with least waste, and how to prepare 
them for market. In addition they are aiding 
in the construction of roads and railways. 
What railways do you find on the map 
(Fig. 473)? 

There are several large cities in this 
region where manufacturing is carried on. 
Kano (Fig. 473), just outside 3. Industrial 
French territory, is the chief Possibilities 
commercial center of West Africa. Over 
2,000,000 persons bent on the exchange of 
commodities pass through its gates each year. 
It is said that Kano clothes half the Sudan. 
A great deal of leather is tanned there; this, 
when exported through Morocco, is called 
Morocco leather. Tools for farmers and for 
workers in tin, brass, wood, leather, and 
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cloth are produced in these cities. The 
| metals thus used come from neighboring 
| mines. Coal has also been found, and with 
|; the other minerals should form the basis 
|| of industrial development. Explain how such 
_ growth can benefit France. 
Although there are a number of islands 
|) near the coast of Africa, Madagascar is the 
only one of much value except 
as a naval base. This island is 
larger than any of our states except Texas. 
|| There are few other regions of like area in 
|| the world that have such a variety of plant 
}/ and animal life, and that offer man such 
|} a variety of opportunities for making a 
}| living. Although it lies mostly within the 
|, tropics, its mountainous interior gives it a 
varied climate. Forests cover one eighth of 
the area and yield many valuable products, 
such as gums, resins, fibers, bark for tanning 
and dyeing, and rubber. Savanna lands 
|| furnish pasturage. In the well-watered, ele- 
vated, subtropical valleys, in the tropical 
' wet lowlands, in the savannas, and in the 
semi-desert areas may be grown almost all 
|| the crops of the habitable world from oats 
to rice and coffee, from apples and pears to 
| figs, bananas, and pineapples. Name some 
of the products you would expect each of 
the above sections to produce. 
1} Gold, silver, iron, copper, and many other 
{| valuable minerals abound in the mountains. 
{| The French are working hard to develop 
|| all the resources of this rich island. It will 
: probably become their most valuable African 
possession, with the possible exception of 
the Sudan. Its main disadvantage lies in 
I}its distance from Europe. What route 
would probably be followed from Mada- 
gascar to Europe (Fig. 495)? 

How the Congo Basin compares in value 
with the Amazon.— The greater part of 


|| The value of 
]/ Madagascar 
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the Congo Basin belongs to Belgium. Let 
us see how this region compares in value with 
the Amazon Basin, which resembles it in 
many respects; for they lie in nearly the 
same latitude and have many of the same 
products. Compare them in area. 

Although the valley of the Congo is the 
smaller, it is by far the more important. 
Fig. 469 shows that only a small yp agri- 
part of this basin receives heavy culture 
rains throughout the year. Is the corres- 
ponding part of the Amazon Basin larger 
or smaller (Fig. 255)? As a result of the 
lighter rainfall, much of the Congo region 
has vegetation less luxuriant and forests 
less dense than those of the Amazon. 
Large areas are covered only with grass, and 
agriculture is, therefore, far more important. 
The chief crops in the portions with heavier 
rainfall are cacao, potatoes, corn, yams, and 
rubber. In the less rainy sections sugar, 
rice, vanilla beans, cotton, and coffee are 
grown. Coffee grows wild in some sections on 
the well-drained slopes, and many coffee plan- 
tations have been started merely by thinning 
out the trees. How does such agriculture 
compare with that of the Amazon? 

Fig. 471 shows that the population, 
also, is much greater in the Congo region. 
Thus, while the climate is no yw 
better for the white man than Population 
that of the Amazon Valley, the great na- 
tive population makes it possible to develop 
agriculture more extensively. These natives 
readily learn modern ways, so that attempts 
to improve farming and living conditions are 
usually sucessful. 

Transportation, also, is better developed 
here. While the Congo River, in 

In means of 
comparison with the Amazon, transporta- 
has the disadyantage of rapids #2 
and falls, railroads have been built along 
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the stretches that cannot be navigated and 
it has thus been made possible to go nearly 
the full length of the river by boat and 
train. Trace the route and note the loca- 
tion of the railroads. The Congo Basin, 
however, has more outlets than the Amazon. 
Trace the railroad connecting the Congo 
with the east coast. A line is proposed from 
Stanley Falls to the Nile Valley road. The 
Rhodesian railroad has already been built 
to the Katanga Highland (Fig. 472), which 
is rich in copper, and still another is to be 
built eastward across Angola. In what 
ways are these roads likely to give the 
Congo Basin advantages for development 
superior to those in the Amazon Basin? 

What Portugal is doing to make her 
African possessions more valuable. — Al- 
though the African possessions of Portugal 
cover somewhat more than goo,0o00 square 
miles, they have not been very profitable 
to her. Locate them. This is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that Portugal has not 
had the foresight shown by some of the 
other nations in developing the resources. 
For instance, the rubber trees of Angola 
have been nearly exhausted, and little 
attempt has been made to replace them. 

The products of Angola are similar to 
those of the countries on the Gulf of 
Guinea. Coffee and rubber have 
been the largest exports. Vig- 
orous efforts are now being made 
to increase the output of cotton. The govern- 
ment is building railroads in several sec- 
tions and plans to connect them, by way 
of the Rhodesias, with Portuguese East 
Africa. Trace the portions of the route that 
have been completed. 

Portuguese East Africa exports rubber, 
sugar, beeswax, and coconuts, besides ores 
of various sorts. It lies in a more rainy 


In possibili- 
ties for 
agriculture 
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section than other parts of South Africa 
(Fig. 469); its agricultural products are 
consequently more varied. Lack of trans- 
portation has been a serious disadvantage. 
Now, however, plans for an extensive rail- 


road system are under way; it is expected 


that by 1930 there will be a network of 
railroads connecting with the South African 
system and with the countries to the north. 
What important city is already connected 
with Beira? 

Why Ethiopia has remained independent, 
and its future prospects. — Ethiopia (also 
called Abyssinia), like Egypt and the small 
state Liberia, is not controlled by a European 
government (Fig. 473). The explanation of 
this lies in the fact that it is the only part 
of Africa which is very mountainous (Fig. 
472). The inhabitants have made little 
advance, because they have kept themselves 
shut up in their mountain fastnesses and 
have not had enough contact with outsiders 
to acquire modern ideas. 

Most of the transportation is by pack 
mule or camel over trails which can hardly 
be called roads. There are only three small 
schools for native children, having only a 
few hundred pupils. How many children 
ought to be going to school in a country 
with the population of Ethiopia (p. 480) ? 

The natural resources, however, are valu- 
able. The mountains cause abundant rain- 
fall, and the altitude of this region protects 
it from the high temperatures suggested by 
its latitude. The products vary from tropi- 
cal to subtropical. Why? Forests of ebony 
and mahogany, and cultivated plants such 
as the banana, sugar cane, cotton, fig, 
orange, and lime thrive there, as well as 
fruits, cereals, vegetables, and forests of the 
temperate zone. In spite, therefore, of its 
present backward condition, it ought, with 
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proper development, to become one of the 
| richest portions of Africa. 

Our special interest in Liberia. — Liberia 
is a small negro republic. It has about the 
_ hottest climate known on the earth. Ameri- 
j) cans established it about 100 years ago as 
_a home for freed slaves from the United 
| States. The capital was named for our 
President Monroe. The government is 
'copied after ours, but only negroes are 
| allowed to vote. 


_ Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. How 
Africa is divided among European nations. 2. Lo- 
cation of Cairo; Alexandria; Suez Canal; Victo- 
ria Nyanza; Lake Chad; Kimberley; Johannes- 
burg; Algiers; Tunis. 3. Location of the Nile 
River; the Niger; the Congo; the Zambezi. 4. 
The temperature regions of the continent. 5. The 
distribution of rainfall. 6. Surface features. 7. 
| Chief products. 

Problems for independent study.— 1. What 


factors can you see in the location and surroundings , 


of Egypt that have favored its existence as an inde- 
|| pendent nation for thousands of years? 2. Explain 
the meaning of the statement that ‘“ Egypt is the 
Nile and the Nile is Egypt.’’ Carpenter, F. G.: 
iw frica, pp. 106-109 (American Book); Dakin, W. 
| S.: Great Rivers of the World, pp. 15-31 (Macmillan) ; 
{| Journal of Geography, vol. 16, pp. 241-244; Cham- 

berlain, J. F., and Chamberlain, A. H.: Africa, 
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rev. ed., pp. 148-163 (Macmillan). 3. Between 
equatorial East Africa and the Congo is a great 
valley caused by a sinking of the earth. What 
lake occupies a part of this depression? What is 
the largest lake in Africa? How does it compare 
in size with Lake Superior? Look up other infor- 
mation about the lakes of Africa. 4. Sketch the 
four great rivers of Africa. 5. Make an extensive 
comparison between Madagascar and Cuba. The 
New International Encyclopedia, vol. 14, pp. 612- 
614 (Dodd, Mead) ; Encyclopedia Britannica, vols. 
Vil and XVII. 6. If you were going to make your 
home in Africa, which section would you prefer? 
Why? Journal of Geography, vol. 18, pp. 331-339; 
Winslow, I. O.: Distant Countries, pp. 150-158 
(Heath). 7. Cairo is one of the especially interest- 
ing points for tourists. What are its attractions? 
Carpenter, F. G.: Africa, pp. 127-144; Kelly, R. 
T.: Peeps at Many Lands: Egypt, Chapters III 
and IV (Macmillan). 8. Read about our short 
war with Tripoliin 1804-1805. Elson, H. W.: His- 
tory of the United States, rev. ed., p. 359 (Macmillan) ; 
or any other history of the United States. 9. Find 
some facts about Livingstone, Stanley, and other 
African explorers. io. Find out all you can about 
the pyramids of Egypt. 11. The French plan to 
make Dakar an important port by connecting it by 
rail with Oran. What advantages will this give for 
trade between the Sudan and France? Trace a 
short rail-and-water route from Marseille through 
Dakar to Buenos Aires. 12. In your opinion is 
Africa likely to increase greatly in population as 
the other continents become overcrowded ? 
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The area of the United States and its 
dependencies compared with that of other 
countries. — The United States even with- 
out its dependencies is one of the largest 
countries in the world. As we have seen, its 
area is somewhat greater than that of the entire 
continent of Australia. How does it compare 
in area with the more important countries 
of Europe? With India? With China? 


THE UNITED STATES _ IN 


OTHER’ COUNTRIES 


A comparison of the United States with 
other countries in population. — From the 
‘Appendix find out which are the six most 
populous countries in the world. What are 
their names? Note the rank of the United 
States. Compare the population maps of 
the continents (Figs. 10, 253, 294, 
460, and 471). Which sections of the world 
are most crowded? How does the New 

World compare with the Old 
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in Argentina. How are such 
facts of great importance when 
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Fig. 487 


Our foreign possessions considerably in- 
crease our area. Which is our largest 
outlying territory and what is its area? 
Which is our largest possession in the 
tropics? Locate it. What other depend- 
encies have we (p. 167)? 

Several other countries have far greater 
foreign possessions than we have. Great 
Britain has the most. Fig. 495 shows its 
dominions, colonies, and other dependencies. 
Name and locate the more important ones. 
In the same map, what other countries are 
shown to have foreign possessions? Name 
some of their more important colonies. 


possible growth is considered? 
How the United States 
compares with other countries 
in farm products. — In spite of Tanodees 
the fact that some nations are tion of corn 
larger and more densely pop- eats 
ulated, the United States leads the world 
in many farm products, and approaches 
leadership in many others. Fig. 487 shows 
that no country is a close rival to us in pro- 
duction of corn. What other countries, how- 
ever, raise a large amount of it? Note the 
importance of Mexico and Argentina in corn 
production. Corn is mainly a New World crop. 


Fig. 488 shows the countries in which 
wheat is extensively grown. Is wheat more 
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or less widely cultivated than 

corn? How do you account for 

this fact ? What countries pro- 

|| duce large amounts of wheat ? 
Of both corn and wheat? 


oe ane 


| The world’s production of Vo 49 w % 
| sugar is indicated in Fig. 480. ee NOE, 
Note that only Vor | ans Pee | 
_ In production beet sugar is pro- ae ae aed) | 
| of sugar ga E 4 ; ACREAGE M2 2 
duced north of a ACH DOT REPRESENTS 100,000 ACRES | 
| certain line, and only cane From The Geography of the Worla’s PETER 
| sugar south of it. What coun- Fig. 488 


tries grow sugar beets exten- : 
| sively? Which of our states? Which of our | toes into Europe has greatly helped to make 
| states grow a considerable amount of sugar | possible the dense population of that conti- 
| cane? What islands produce a great amount ; nent. While several countries i Sees 
| of it? Is any cane grown in Europe? In Asia? | raise a far greater quantity than of potatoes 
How do you account for the fact that sugar | we do, potatoes are our most #4 "ice 
beets are not cultivated in the southern hem- | widely distributed crop. They are culti- 
| isphere? While the sugar-beet industry is | vated in every one of our states, and in almost 
quite new, about one third of the world’s | every county in each state. 

sugar comes from that source. 


| Although the potato originated in America, Rice, on the other hand, is mainly confined 
iit is now cultivated far more in Europe | to the Orient (Fig. 491). Name the countries 
| than here. In fact, as is suggested in Fig. | there that raise a great amount of it. 
1}490 Europe produces four fifths of the | What countries in other continents produce 
|| world’s crop. The introduction of pota- | rice? 
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Fig. 490 


Coffee and tea are not cul- 
tivated at all within our 
Th prod. boundaries. As 
tion of coffee shown by Fig. 
as 492, what coun- 
tries of the New World lead 
in the production of coffee? 
What countries of the Old 
World produce coffee? There 
are four countries and two 
large islands that grow tea. 
Name them (see Index). 


The wide distribution of 
cattle is shown in Fig. 493. 
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How does the United States 
compare with other countries? — 
It should be kept In proe 
in mind that the Otte swine, 
cattle of India and sheep 
are used chiefly as beasts of — 
burden rather than for either 


meat or milk. 


Fig. 494 shows the world 
distribution of swine. State 
some of the facts that you — 
observe there. China is 
known to have a large num- © 
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Fig. 492 
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Fig. 491 | 


ber; but no one knows how 
many. One reason for their 
absence from Mohammedan 
countries is that the Moham- 

medan religion forbids their 

use. Note the rank of the 

United States in swine pro- 

duction. Our superiority 

over all other countries in 

that industry approaches our 

superiority in corn pro- 

duction. How can you ex- 

plain that fact? 
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CATTLE 
NUMBER 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 100,000 


the countries that lead in its 
production (pp. 314 and 417). 


How the United States 
| compares with other coun- 
tries in mineral products. — 
| Fortunately the most impor- 
| tant mineral, coal, is distrib- 
| uted widely over the earth. 
~ In Fig. 497, what countries 
| are shown to be well supplied ? 


From Une Geography of the World's Agriculture What impor tant countr ies 


have little? How does the 


hich continents lead in 
production of sheep, as 
ated in Fig. 496? Note 
| important the southern 
oo is in this industry. 
lie the particular countries 
that produce a great 
liber. Estimate the rank 
Me United States in num- 
Hf sheep. What reasons 
Myou give for the large 
@per in the British Isles? 
Mec Balkan Peninsula? In 
itina and Uruguay? 


| Fig. 493 
| 


itton production is very much more 
\cted than that of wool. The cotton 
. area forms a very narrow belt 
i - around the earth. What reasons 
hi can you give for this fact (p. 
> What countries of the Old World 
ice cotton (pp. 405 and 453)? What 
n of the world’s supply is produced in 
Jnited States (p. 210)? 


bduction of raw silk is even more re- 
led than that of cotton, being confined 


Ait entirely to the Old World. Name | 
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Fig. 494 


Questions on Fig. 495.— 1. It is impossible to 
show the surface of a globe on a flat sheet of paper 
without distortion, or wrong indication of areas or 
directions. Most maps in this book, with slightly 
curved meridians and parallels, show area better 
than they show direction. This map shows direction 
better than it does area. What black-and-white 
maps in this book does this map resemble? 2. On 
this map, countries far from the equator are made to 
appear much larger than they really are. How does 
Greenland appear to compare in area with South 
America? Alaska with Australia? For the true 
comparisons, see p. 477. 3. Explain by the use of a 
globe why the shortest steamship route between San 
Francisco and Yokohama appears curved on this 
map. Note also the shortest route from New York 
to Liverpool. 
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How the United States 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 200,000 


compares with other coun- 
tries‘ in manufacturing and 
in railroad transportation. — 
What two continents clearly 
lead in manufacturing? 
Taking into account the area 
of our country, the number 
of our inhabitants, the abun- 
dance of our raw materials 
from farms and mines, and 
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Fig. 496 


United States rank with other nations in 
this product ? 


The next most important mineral is iron. 
Fig. 497 also shows the distribution of iron 
ore. Name the leading countries in pro- 
duction of iron ore. How many of them 
are also important coal countries? 


Fig. 498 shows the countries that lead 
in the production of petroleum. Note the 
rank of the United States in each. 


our great railroad mileage, it 
is not surprising that we lead 
in the value of manufactures. In this chapter 
twelve farm products and three minerals have 
been considered. In how many of these 
products does the United States surpass all 
other countries? In how many of them does 
it rank at least among the leading countries? 

Foreign commerce.—In spite of the 
vast extent of our industries, we are by no 
means independent of other countries. We 
should suffer less from hunger than many of 
them, even if there were no foreign trade; 


ut we could hardly be prosperous. 
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Every 
ne of our states is dependent upon the others 
in scores of ways; and in much 
the same manner, any one nation 
is dependent upon others. Any 
country, like China for example, 
that has little contact with 
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New York, with 4.42 billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and exports. 

Liverpool, with 4.00 billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and exports. 

London, with 3.68 billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and exports. 

Bordeaux, with 2.26 billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and exports. 


jyitea, raw rubber, and 
raw silk. Yet if we 
Jhad to do without 
| these we would think 
were enduring 
any hardships. We 
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Hare just as dependent 
| | pon other countries 
ne the export of our surplus goods as for im- 
ports. We should have a hard time, indeed, 
f we could not sell our cotton, foodstuffs, 
pnd metal products abroad. Observe from 
ig. 232 some of the products that enter and 
feave our chief seaports. 

- Our location bordering the North Atlantic 
is a great advantage for foreign commerce. 
eae A large proportion of the more 
ational trade progressive and productive na- 
mpostes tions of the earth borders that 


i; Pre ocean; and its narrowness en- 
pn the Atlantic Courages commerce between 


hem. It is the world’s greatest highway 
hen the number of trade routes, the vol- 
me of commerce, and the value of freight 
re considered. 

How much more important it is for com- 
erce than any other ocean is suggested 
by the rank of its ports. The six principal 
borts of the world are as follows: 
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Hamburg, with 2.00 billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and exports. 

Marseille, with 1.93 billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and exports. 

The next ten, in order of importance, are Ant- 
werp, Havre, Genoa, Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Kobe, 
Bombay, Singapore, Manchester, and Yokohama. 
How many of these ports are upon the Atlantic or 
its bays and gulfs? 

In Fig. 495, note the number of routes 
represented crossing the Atlantic. With 
what foreign ports on the Atlantic are New 
York and Philadelphia connected by shipping 
lines? Show the routes in this figure by 
which some of our principal imports are 
brought to us. Likewise show the routes by 
which some of our principal exports reach 
their destinations. 

Our shortest routes to the Orient start from 
Seattle and from San Francisco. Show by 
the use of a globe that the route from Puget 
Sound is shorter than that from San Fran- 
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cisco Bay. Trace the routes connecting 
Seattle and San Francisco with 
Yokohama. Name other impor- 
tant transpacific ports. Why 
is Honolulu an especially welcome stopping 
place for vessels (p. 173)? 

Our Atlantic coast cities trade with the 


2. How we 
trade with the 
Orient 


Orient by two routes, as shown in Fig. 495.. 


Trace those leading through the Panama 
Canal, and name the principal ports to 
which they lead. Can you name some of 
our imports and exports that cross the 
Pacific, and point out the courses that the 
vessels carrying them must take? 

The other principal water route from New 
York to the Orient leads through the Suez 
Canal. Follow its course in Fig. 495. 
The leading ports upon it after entering the 
Mediterranean Sea from the west are Mar- 
seille, Genoa, Trieste, Alexandria, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Singapore. Name other less 
important ports along the route. While the 
Pacific is the second most important water- 
way in the world, its volume of trade is only 
about one third that of the Atlantic. 
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The distance from New York to Hong 
Kong by way of the Suez Canal is 13,370 
miles, while that by way of the Panama 
Canal is 13,163 miles. The difference there 
fore is not important. Which route do you 
think most vessels carrying freight between 
these two points are likely to take in the 
future? 


Facts to be especially well fixed.—1. The area 
and population of the United States compared 
with that of leading European countries; also with — 
that of China and India. 2. The farm products — 
in which we lead. 3. Those for which we are entirely — 
dependent on other countries. 4. Our rank in pro-— 
duction of coal and iron ore. 5. Our rank in manu-~ 
facturing. 6. The principal international route : 
for transportation of our imports and exports. 


Problems for independent study.—1. Find how 
the Panama Canal compares in importance with the 
Suez Canal. 2. Why is there no important shipping 
line from New York around southern Africa to the 
Orient? 3. Sailing vessels frequently do not follow 
the same course as steamships. Explain why, and 
give illustrations. 4. Show by the use of a globe 
the shortest route between San Francisco and 
Yokohama. ; 
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TABLES OF AREA, POPULATION, ETC. 


Population 


161,857,000 
60,000 


30,100 
9,390,000 
607,000 
568,000 
639,000 
407,000 
540,000 
3,146,000 


87,000 
2,562,000 
821,000 
4,000 


9,000 
6,572,000 


48,000 
472,000 
2,454,000 
740,000 
650,000 


500,000 


28,000 
1,680,000 
15,000 

. 4,000 
14,500,000 
267,854 
120,013,000 
11,005,000 


55,400 
3,568,000 


1,022,000 
2,550,000 
927,600 


1,402,000 
1,459,000 


21,000 


78,955,000 
10,647,000 

2,599,000 
40,543,000 


307,000 
4,025,000 
7,283,000 


143,000 
2,000,000 


2,300 


THE EARTH 


57,510,000 
139,440,000 


CONTINENTS AND COUNTRIES 


Area in Population 
Square Miles 
French Guiana, 

1926. aoe 34,100 47,000 
Paraguay, 1927 176,000 1,000,000 
Perus 1926. et ne 522,000 5,550,000 
Uruguay, 1926..... 72,000 1,720,000 
Venezuela, 1927.... 394,000 3,089,000 

Europe x.500. 8 3,668,000 476,822,000 
Albania, 1925..... 17,400 832,000 
Andorra, 1923..... 191 5,000 
Austria, 1925...... 32,400 6,700,000 
Belgium, 1927..... 11,800 7,932,000 
British Isles....... 120,900 48,558,000 

Great Britain.... 88,800 44,182,000 
Ehglandtcce.: 50,900 37,004,000 
Wales ii.32 fenenes 7,500 2,286,000 
Scotland) en5 30,400 4,892,000 
Irish Free State, 
NOIG te 26,600 2,973,000 
Northern Ireland, 
Dowie hee. 5,200 1,253,000 
Other islands... . 300 150,000 
Bulgaria, 1927..... 39,800 5,597,000 
Czechoslovakia, 

LOD Neen 54,200 14,388,000 
Danzig, 1924...... 754 386,000 
Denmark, 1927.... 16,600 3,475,000 
Estonia, 1928...... 18,400 1,115,000 
Faroe Islands, 192 540 23,000 
Finland, 1928...... 132,700 3,582,000 
France, including 212,700 40,960,000 

Corsica, 1926.... 3,400 290,000 
Germany, 1925.... 181,000 62,592,000 
Gibraltar, 1924... . 2 21,000 
Greece, 1926...... 49,200 6,825,000 
Hungary, 1927..... 35,900 8,522,000 
Iceland, 1927...... 39,700 102,000 
Rtalyd9O27 ines 65 119,700 40,799,000 

Italian Peninsula 100,500 35,874,000 

Sardinia. . . 9,300 864,000 

Sicily sa. 9,900 4,061,000 
Wate tl OT erator cal. 25,400 1,870,000 
Liechtenstein, 1928 65 12,000 
Lithuania, 1928.... 21,500 2,286,000 
Luxemburg, 1927.. 1,000 269,000 
Malta, 1927... 224: 122 227,000 
Monaco, 1927..... 8 23,000 
Netherlands, The, 

RODS tre ite a cchasess 13,200 7,626,000 
Norway, 1927..... 125,000 2,789,000 
Poland), 19275... :%.. 150,000 29,589,000 
Portugal, 1928..... 35,800 6,185,000 

Portugal proper, 

LOZS Pee clits size 34,600 5,765,000 

The Azores, 1928 900 238,000 

Madeira Islands, 

1 epee oe ee 300 182,000 
Rumania, 1927.... 113,900 17,709,000 
Union of Russian 

Republics, 1926.. 1,607,800 108,336,000 


Russian Soviet Fed- 
Craton ste 4... a 
Russia proper... . 


74,332,000 


1,384,890 
55,840,000 


871,500 
477 


Length of axis (miles) 
Length of equator (miles) 


oTE. — The figures, 1920, 1926, etc., refer to the year in which the census was taken or the estimate was made. 
populations are those included within the present boundaries of the various countries, although the census of the districts 
h make up the areas may have been taken before the fixing of the boundaries. 


North Caucasian 
Region..... 
Ingushetia... . 
Kabardin-Bal- 
karia eo... 
Karatchay- 
Tcherkess. . . 
North Ossetia. 


Districts...... 
Autonomous 
Territories 
Kalmyk. 7.37. 
Komi (Syrians) 
Marita cae. + 
Votyaka so... 
Autonomous 
Republics 
Bashkiria..... 
Crimensmrern 


Karelia....... 
EDatarinie wren ser 
Tchuvash..... 
German Volga. 
Ukraine,including 
Moldavia... . . 
White Russia... . 
Saar Basin, 1926... 
San Marino, 1926.. 
Spainso2 iinet. 
Spain 
192 [iets 
Balearic Islands, 
19278 kee 


Switzerland, 1927. 

Turkey in Europe, 
1927 toe Nene 

Yugoslavia, 1927... 


Afghanistan, 1926. . 
Arabian Peninsula, 
Aden, 1927...... 
Nejd, 1927...... 
Oman, 1927.05... 
Yemen, 1927.... 
Remaining  terri- 
CODY AOL Tie aie 
Bhutan; 1925.2. 55- 
Borneo (British), 
1921 (see also 
East 


Ceylon, 1926...... 
Chinese Republic, 
LOZ Siar acon 
China proper. ... 
Manchuria...... 


Areas 


ae COMO Stry vl eee 7,900 
Rear Re ee ae 24,902 
: 
Area in Population 
Square Miles 
111,200 8,363,000 
1,200 75,000 
4,700 204,000 
4,100 148,000 
2,500 152,400 
1,100 112,000 
4,000 310,000 
93,600 7,362,000 
38,300 142,000 
166,300 208,000 
7,300 482,000 
11,200 956,000 
59,600 2,695,000 
9,900 714,000 
22,700 788,000 
45,600 270,000 
25,500 2,594,000 
5,900 895,000 
9,800 572,000 
174,200 29,020,000 
3,012 572,000 
48,750 4,984,000 
738 774,000 
38 13,000 
194,800 22,290,000 
190,100 21,422,000 
1,900 348,000 
2,800 520,000 
173,000 6,088,000 
16,000 3,959,000 
9,000 1,203,000 
96,700 13,160,000 
16,785,400 1,048,075,000 
245,000 12,000,000 
1,000,000 10,000,000 
9,000 55,000 
373,000 4,000,000 
82,000 500,000 
75,000 2,500,000 
461,000 2,945,000 
20,000 250,000 
76,100 884,000 
25,300 5,125,000 
4,281,000 442,000,000 
1,533,000 411,200,000 
364,000 23,800,000 
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APPENDIX 
Asia (Continued) 
Area in Populati Area in Populati 
ke Square Miles ae aA Square Miles ha , ieee Population 
fongolia....... 1,370,000 2,5 akutia...... 1,455,000 Pe quate Miles 
ror eee ‘$80,300 ely ayaa cae ae "72,000 5,851°000 ee are 
CPL SCC Ie i M....-- , es 
Gypras;) 1923 caseres es eke a Nakhitchevan. eres 2,313,000 Gambia and dla) 23,444,000 
Dutch East Indies, ( 5,000 Mountain Ka- i 77,00 Protectorate 4,100 211,000 
mae reat. 572,900 51,518,000 iG rabakh..... 1,621 125,200 « Gold Coast and ’ 
eee (Dutch).. 206,800 1690'000 s MENA ee 2: 13,900 878°000 é Protectorate 80,000 2.078.000 
Celebes. «+--+. 72:700 _3°232000 eorgia. 25,500 2,661,000 Kamen LM 
LE eee 50,700 36,784,000 bkharistan. . . _ » (Kamerun) 
agra — sess cherairien® &: (British), 
nds of the sath Ossetia 0. oe, Aree er L OmbaNiperlaneany 31,000 
P i 66 
Eaten dao 8 ee 131,400 5,270,000 Nigeria aad ie 
Other Islands.... 79,600 a Syria * 4 L pe ee ,700 1,031,000 Sierra Leone ts 00 18,766,000 
ve India, 1927, "196 oper 19 ebanon, and _Protec- 
iS {O06 EK OONY 000! Turkey oe “Asia, aid SS pael ed rp anc 31,000 1,541,000 
eaves at e(b a.» ’ : d a , , 
Gadi Bigs 391 eee Py eee Cae re 274,0 Brit 
pire, : ay aitarcse 000 12,447,00 (British 
$20 ce dag 1,819,000 318,942 Weihaiwei, 1921... 285 ee Nyasaland Bee 12,609 188,000 
Indian Peninsula, : 942,000 ‘ d tectorate, 1926 37.900 
B ach pereteess 1,421,700 304,930,000 Australia, New Zealand, and Larger Northern" Rho- 1,275 
aluchistan..... 134,600 ADO O00 Islands of the Pacific desia, 1926.... 288,000 1.205 
ine FM 262,700 13,212,000 | Australia, 1927 ee ca 
ina (includ- arid BEL Chota rite, 2,974,540 6,168,000 desia, 1926. 149,000 
Pe the Malay Federal Territory. . 940 bee) Southwest Africa, ; 877,000 
eninsula), : Nag heen Temas: ean pte 5 192 Pa = oe 312,000 259,000 
etn eS RTA 41,3 ou ales. . ‘ , waziland, 19) f , 
F aerated Malay be ree SAG ON ance ne: es Sro's00 894000 tion ote oo S00 118,000 
CR oar n 27 ou ustrali , Africa 
French indo- 7,600 1,505,000) ‘Tasmania. Bias reee $71,000 ge Aol moe gr ects 
ina.... i +) , 
weit g 284600 20,493,000 Western Australia. 975/900 1,726,000 Nene ee 200 | 408 
gj Malay States... 27,400 FeV ern lke Archipelago, oo aaa ue ae Free oe 1,502,000 
Br ag wee 200,100 Be hn coer tater uk 
Straits" Settle- paral Ee Islands 1927. ‘100 se Transvaal... 110/800 2,303,000 
f Seve enee uam, 19Z/...... ‘ ’ iy a id ’ ? 0 
rad ia MN gsOPO soe 1,060,000 } Hawaiian ‘tunis 206 177000 | "rence gone 
amia), 1925 143,300 3.17 1928. , uence 
: , 175,000 | New Caledonia, 1927. 6, Al 
Bee oe, 000 nee Caledonia, 1927. HON 312,000 Gediteth tehOe 222,200 6,065,000 
el ee ere ew Guinea... 319,700 Sir one erun) (French) 
fetaen (Koren). 147'300 -$9737000| Dutch The payne 159,000 626,000 LOD Tere j 166 
Sakhalin........ 13/000 19,523,000 | New Hebrides 1927... ROO 700 195,800 French Equa- Bes 1,879,000 
ee (For % Roe. ae Zealand, 1925... 102900 peg ior, cs 
MOSH ote Ansan amoa I , ie , {;448!000 ln ata 
mes {a00)7 2 2apSS OO he ee 1,27 40000 French Somali 982,000 3,128,000 
| et terri- oT Re eee 75 French West Af 2800 56,000 
eae cas West Rent acy 8,00 sh West Af- : , 
Kerak ai For Bt 538 1,090,000 i = “he P ae ea 0 rica an "1 Sa- 
n slomon dslands: 1027 , 42, ra, BA 
Nepal, 1926....... soar 240,000 Tonge Talend le) aie 200; 000 Dahomey... .. . 17500 etree 
Palestine, 1926... Gean 5,600,000 Tetanae teal) , French Guinea 95°200 980,000 
Persia, 1928....... 628,000 pen : ibe 390 27,000 French Sudan. 648,500 2,096,000 
Philippine ands, ; 10,000,000 | Africa........ ie : Ivory Coast... 122,000 17728000 
1928025 ss 114,400 11,922 ae ass ,660,000 134,097,000 Mauritania... 345,400 eats 
Portuguese posses- ‘ ,922,000 pendent coun- Senegal....... 74100 289,000 
ae Co Eavot 1927 yee nie gets 404,900 Neri 
acao, Ti pt, 192/....- 38 per Volta.. ? Peay 
eee .a9,a00 Elees ibys Se Ghee os Madagascar, 1928 Le ee 
Weston R 2 1,075,000 Sinia), 1926.... 350,000 10 Morocco, 1927. . 200°00 3,621,000 
ns ble pepe Liberia, 19261 he 40,000 even Togoland ,000 4,229,000 
Sy 6 4 an; z ’ if 
Russian Soviet Fed- dies a 38,677,000 Loner etl pe mae Kove raat 762,000 
eration....... Ege. Bee 52,000 Z rs See 300 2 f 
i Region ! Ore 100 te oop 008 Baan Sphere of Italian Sphere of ; , 160,000 
Bite ie 1,671,100 Seiten ae nfluence s I slearrd 
a Oa 49,100 1,677,000 (anc), i908, Heiteas aes ao meee 406,0 
utsk Ro teene 326,000 rt On6 ongo), 1925. 909,700 8.513 alian Somali- 000 
Novo-Nikolay- , British Sphere 513,000 hie 19275. 254,000 rh 
ag Peete 984,800 1,380,000 Influence of Nea ph hie 975,300 "30°00 
Tisck ese 55,600 1,619,000 Anglo-Egyptian Portuguese Sphere of pea” 
Verisel a .ec. 96,600 1,909,000 Sudan, 1925... 1,014,400 Influence 
Cee 1se'e00 « 1'3se'ocg | Basutoland, 1927” 11, 5,353,000) > yeaa nore 
ar East (Dalni: pele , 11,700 oe 
Vostok) y é Bechuanaland : 516,000 West Africa), 
Pee aaiees 984,100 1,594,000 Protectorate, 1925.0... sss. 484,800 
Kamchatka ae 158,300 392,000 NODS is sage 275,000 Mozambique ; 4,119,000 
Primorsk. . K 226,300 32,000 ap a East ‘ 155,500 forte Fast 
Tra ; 635,000 Tica, 1924... 7 rica), 1925... 4 
. e -an s S, Beh) 
one an torate. Fae 2 Other islands... . aoe 131,000 
Oyisie reer: selton 793,000 Tanganyika he. 45,000 2,576,000  peruscese tae 340 60,000 
Se ‘Re- , 100,000 wernt . 373,000 4,124,000 a ee 13,900 771,000 
ics 5 4 ish Sphere o, 
Bunya (-Mow- Te : 110,300 3,145,000 Re i as of 
§olia...... 152 = ae io de Oro, 1925. 
Kieu (ea. ,700 491,000 Ba one 640 Ayan Spanish Guinea, 109,200 495 
area 1,173,400 7,485,000 land),..... te oS A000 
ara-Kolpak. . 54,414 305,000 British — Somali- 380 88,000 a pee 
1 Partly in Europe ‘ land Protec- Tfni 1025 teens 17,500 600,000 
torate, 1925. 68 Ui aan eee 965 207 
,000 347,000 | Antarcti ,000 
, tarctic Continent 5,000,000 


EON MONO s. citar. 240 
Rinnvcdancal en 
RIBamy ING Vive = thors 120 
ANB R Ye be Lele dees sitters 71 

buquerque, N. M — 
Jlentown, Pa........ 100 
ltoona, Pa 69 
PATO; LEK, oo end 39 
msterdam, Ven, te 36 
nderson, Ind........ — 
nnapolis, Md........ — 
Sheville, N:.C..2* 42. a 
tlanta, Ga. 255 
tlantic City, N. J 55 
uburn, N. 36 


CAPITAL AND LARGEST CITY OF EACH STATE 


Population in Thousands 


208 


(Augusta: (Gases seas 
Augusta, Me.......::- 
Aurora llle neensnre ora 
Austin; execs. « : 
Baltimore, Md........ 
Bangor, Me 
Batangas, P. I 
Baton Rouge, La 
Battle Creek, Mich... . 
Baybay, P. I 
Bay City, Mich....... 
Bayonne, N..J......-. 
Beaumont, Tex 
Bellingham, Wash..... 
Berkeley, Cal......... 


1928 (est.) 1920 1910 
57 53 41 
— 14 13 
47 36 30 
45 35 30 
830 734 558 
= 26 25 
=e 41 pees 
—— 22 15 
47 36 25 
nes By a 
50 48 45 
95 77 56 
== 40 21 
SS 26 24 
57 56 40 


Bethlehem, Pa. . 


Bloomington, Ill 
Boise, Idaho.... 
Boston, Mass... 


Brockton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y... 
Burlington, Vt. . 
Butte, Mont.... 
Cambridge, Mas 


Binghampton, N.Y... 
Birmingham, Ala...... 
Bismarck, N. D. 


Bridgeport, Conn 


Camden, N. J... 


APPENDIX 481 
TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST CITIES IN THE WORLD 
Population Population Po i i 
ulation Population 
i. New York, U. S. 6,017,000 | 8. Buenos Aires, Argen- 14. Hankow, Chi i 
' ’ 3017, 5 e , China 1,584,000 | 21. Bo: 
| ie era England 4,605,000 tina ; 2,042,000 | 15. Shanghai, China 1,539,000 | 22. ened New seul en 
\i\3- Berlin, Germany 4,024,000 | 9. Moscow, Russia 2,026,000 | 16. Los Angeles, U. S. 1,500,000 Wales, Australi al 
H4. Chicago, U. S. 3,157,000 | 10. Tok it, U. § °379, bare. Goan ee 
Be Benet ,157, - Tokyo, Japan 1,996,000 | 17. Detroit, U. S. 1,379,000 | 23. Hamburg, Germany 1,079,000 
15: ae Tance 2,871,000 | 11. Vienna, Austria 1,868,000 | 18. Calcutta, India 1,328,000 | 24. Cairo, Egypt 1,065,000 
" ae a Male g 2,115,000 | 12. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 1,721,000 | 19. Peking, China 1,298,000 | 25. Glasgow, Scotland 1,061,000 
: adelphia, U. S. 2,064,000 | 13. Leningrad, Russia 1,614,000 | 20. Budapest, Hungary 1,217,000 
UNITED STATES AND POSSESSIONS 
Areain Population Population Population Areain Population Population Population 
State ere 1928 (est.) 1920 1910 State Square 1928 (est.) 1920 TO10 
Alabama 52 03 2,573,000 2,348,000 2,138, 16) aan 
abama............ ; RE »348, ,138,000 hid sa eae es 41,000 6,826,000 5,759,000 
fArizona............. 114,000 474,000 334,000 204,000 | Oklahoma.......... 70,000 2,426,000 —-23028;000 1'687°000 
Arkansas Darel usp ohana 53,300 1,944,000 1,752,000 1,574;000;| Oregon, ............ 96,700 902,000 783,000 673,000 
a@alifornia. o.oo... ates 158,300 4,556,000 3,427,000 2,378,000 | Pennsylvania........ 45,100 9,854,000 8,720,000 7 665,000 
Colorado Beasts ascarvtoretays 103,900 1,090,000 940,000 799,000 | Rhode Island........ 1,250 716,000 604,000 ”543,000 
Connecticut......... 5,000 1,667,000 1,381,000 1,115,000 |} South Carolina...... 31,000 1,864,000 1,684,000 1 515,000 
Delaware 2,400 244,000 223,000 202,000 | South Dakota....... 77,600 704,000 637,000 584,000 
fe 70 552,000 438,000 331,000 | Tennessee........... 42,000 2,502,000 2,338,000 2 185,000 
Hora amyie.iciw Sy. ae a 58,700 1,411,000 968,000 Hos O00 MLexasmmre cee eee 265,900 5,487,000 4,663,000 3,897,000 
MMCON TIS ei ab oltre nis 59,300 3,203,000 2,896,000 25609000) sUitalivyn steer... cia arenes 85,000 531,000 449,000 "373,000 
i daho SAStCRIR RIPE on OIE 83,900 546,000 432,000 326,000) Vermont:i.......... 9,600 es 352,000 356,000 
illinois Reece th ris Coltaats 56,700 7,396,000 6,485,000 9;039,000)|! Virginia... 6.2) .ca 42,600 2,575,000 2,309,000 2 062,000 
Pidiana.. 6). sea 36,400 3,176,000 2,930,000 2,701,000 | Washington......... 69,100 1,587,000 1,357,000 1,142,000 
BEI aie 8 toss sites rte tole 56,100 2,428,000 2,404,000 2,225,000 | West Virginia........ 24,200 1,724,000 1,464,000 1,221,000 
MEADSAS Sc be esc ey ees 82,200 1,835,000 1,769,000 1,691,000 | Wisconsin........... 56,100 2,953,000 2,632,000 2 334,000 
i Kentucky Bete Mente iat, 40,600 2,553,000 2,417,000 2,290,000 | Wyoming........... 97,900 247,000 194,000 d 146,000 
SSL ANIA Gy oeny ets level Bea Pere peo eee United States : 
ANI ee ees rere A , 10 42,000 continental)...... 3,027,000 120,013. 3 
aryland........... 12,300 1,616,000 1,450,000 1,295,000 | ¢ . aah S corte ,000 105,711,000 ~ 91,972,c00 
assachusetts Stan oa 8/300 4,290,000 3;852,000 3,366,000 utlying Possessions . . 13,960,600 12,149,000 9,174,000 
| Michigan eR E we tatc, Sets 58,000 4,591,000 3,668,000 2,810,000 Alaska ekate: eve fa bres cee 586,400 60,000 55,000 64,000 
Nitinnesota.......... 84,700 2,722,000 2,387,000 2,076,000 American Samoa... 75 9,000 8,000 7,000 
| Mississippi Pe One 46,900 — 1,791,000 1,797,000 GUAM Sy wisitieeetan 206 17,000 16,000 12,000 
\ BESSOUTL ae ay te oe sss 69,400 3,523,000 3,404,000 3,293,000 Bawaiiy ci. cs 6,406 312,000 256,000 192,000 

RRONCANG corece sk otic 147,000 —— 549,000 376,000 Military and naval 

Nebraska . vey eeee es 77,500 1,408,000 1,296,000 1,192,000 service abroad... 133,000 117,000 56,000 

EEROOR GS soon DP SU 110,700 —— 77,000 82,000 Panama Canal Zone 549 28,000 27,000 63,000 

Yew Hampshire...... 9,300 456,000 443,000 431,000 Philippine Islands. . 114,400 11,922,000 10,314,000 7,635,000 

New Jersey SA Sho 8,200 3,821,000 3,156,000 2,537,000 Porto Rico ses 3,435 1,459,000 1,347,000 1,118,000 

ew Mexico........ 122,600 396,000 360,000 27,000 Virgin Islands of the 
Sy pa UC ee a ae 49,200 11,550,000 10,385,000 9,114,000 United States.... 133 21,000 26,000 27,000 
orth Carolina...... 52,400 2,938,000 2,559,000 2,206,000 
orth Dakota....... 70,800 ——— 647,000 577,000 | United States (total). 3,743,757 133,974,000 117,877,000 101,147,000 
GROWTH OF THE FIFTEEN LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
} City 1928 (est.) 1920 1910 1900 1890 1830 1800 

Heme NeW VOLK ON. Voces «ae 6,017,000 5,620,000 (1) 4,767,000 (1) 3,437,000 (1) 2,507,000 (1) 203,000 (1) 61,000 (1) 

| 2. Chicago, Ml Piiciees eres es ws araveds 3,157,000 2,702,000 (2) 2,185,000 (2) 1,699,000 (2) 1,100,000 (2) 4,000 (1840) — 
| 3. Philadelphia, Pa........... 2,064,000 ‘1,824,000 (3) 1,549,000 (3) 1,294,000 (3) 1,047,000 (3) 80,000 (3) 41,000 (2) 
4. Los Angeles, Cal........... 1,500,000 577,000 (10) 319,000 (17) 102,000 (34) 50,000 (44) —— — 
Pb Detroit, Michenn ease ose: a= = 15579;000 994,000 (4) 466,000 (9) 286,000 (13) 206,000 (14) 2,000 (23) 1,000 (1820) 

6. Cleveland, Ohio........... 1,010,000 797,000 (5) 561,000 (6) 382,000 (8) 261,000 (10) 1,000 (24) a 

See SOS SMO -Peine.e (0.2663 848,000 773,000 (6) 687,000 (4) 575,000 (4) 452,000 (4) 16,000 (1840) a 
'8. Baltimore, Md............ 830,000 734,000 (8) 558,000 (7) 509,000 (6) 434,000 (6) 81,000 (2) 27,000 (3) 

Oa, Boston, Massy. cn 66 ol ee 780,000 748,000 (7) 671,000 (5) 561,000 (5) 448,000 (5) 61,000 (4) 25,000 (4) 
mee. Pittsburgh, Pa..........+.. 674,000 588,000 (9) 534,000 (8) 452,000 (7) 344,000 (7) 15,000 (11) 2,000 (10) 
@#:. San Francisco, Cal......... 585,000 507,000 (12) 417,000 (11) 343,000 (10) 209,000 (8) — —— 

Bee DUAN Vices series a vars 556,000 507,000 (11) 424,000 (10) 352,000 (9) 256,000 (11) 9,000 (15) 2,000 (1820) 
Mi3.. Washington, D.C.......... 552,000 438,000 (14) 331,000 (16) 279,000 (15) 230,000 (13) 19,000 (8) 

f4. Milwaukee, Wis............ 544,000 457,000 (13) 374,000 (12) 285,000 (14) 204,000 (15) 1,000 (1840) — 

Step Newark Niele cvrcteiers sei ptinte 474,000 415,000 (15) 347,000 (14) 246,000 (16) 182,000 (16) 11,000 (9) 8,000 


CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, INCLUDING THE 


1928 (est.) 1920 1910 

Samar 68 50 13 
75 67 48 

224 178 133 

aes = 7 5 
ages eS 29 26 
ates == 21 17 
Me Stoe 780 748 671 
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iss bros 65 66 YE 
Scien 46 38 28 
eat orat ie 556 507 424 
Reva ae 23 20 
“ented 44 42 39 
Spe crete 126 110 105 
135 116 95 
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454 
1928 (est.) 

Canton, Ohio......... 117 
Carson roe Nevis ens — 
(OOS eal i CSD sais are 82 
Cedar Rapids Towa... 58 
Charleston, S.C...... 76 
Charleston, W. Va..... 55 
Charlotte, N. C....... 82 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... 74 
Chelsea, Mass........ 50 
Chester, Pa 74 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... oe 
Mehicago, Lives ss sak ss 3,157 

hicopee, Mass....... 45 
(CEASA Re ane 72 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 414 
Clarksburg, W. Va..... —— 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 1,010 


Clifton, N. merece 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 35 
Columbia, S. C 51 


Columbus, Ga........ 47 
Columbus, Ohio...... . 299 
Concord, N. H.. oo 
Council Bluffs, Iowa... 42 
Covington, Ky........ 59 
eranstOnyyRe Le csn.02s 38 
Cumberland, Md...... — 
PBN SS LOX. cc 8 wie ic'e oie 218 
Danville, Tl. ...5..-... 39 
Davenport, Iowa... ... 68 
Dayton, Ohio......... 185 
Decatur, Ill.... : 57 
Denver, Colo.... 294 
Des Moines, Iowa 152 
Detroit, Mich.... ; 1,379 
Mover, Delo liecs. 20 e —— 
Dubuque, Iowa....... 42 
Duluth, Minn......... 117 
Durham, N: C........ 48 
East Chicago, Ind..... 51 
East Cleveland, Ohio.. —— 
IEMStOR EA cree Ceres hn =: 38 
East Orange, N. J..... 65 
East St. Louis, Ill..... 74 
Dat G0 ae ee 36 
Blizabeth, N. J....:..+ 117 
PUMA ON Yas ccc 50 
FEANEBSOn LOK peas cscs eae 118 
1 SS 142 
Evanston, Ill, ........ 48 
Evansville, Ind........ 98 
Everett, Mass......... 43 
Everett, Wash........ ass 
Fall River, Mass...... 134 
EPZONIN. Dai s . .8s — 
Fitchburg, Mass....... 45 
Flint, Mich. . soe 149 
Fort Smith, IRD an ee 
Fort Wayne, Tides. Ye 105 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 171 
Frankfort, Ky........ — 
PeSHOs? Calli, Saccke sie ce. os 64 
Galveston, Tex........ $1 
RSARW ENG SG cielo er Ae 89 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 164 
Green Bay, Wis....... 36 
Greensboro, N. C..... 52 
Hagerstown, Md —— 
Hamilton, Ohio... . 44 
Hammond, Ind.... 56 
Hamtramck, Mich..... 100 
Harrisburg: Pas... ... 87 
Hartford, Conn....... 172 
Haverhill, Mass....... 49 
Mazieton; Pa...p. ce. 63 38 
Helena, Mont... Ae ea 
Highland Park, Mich... 83 
Hoboken, N os 68 
Holyoke, Mass........ 60 
Honolulu, Hawaii..... 113 
diouston, Lex. >: ...... 275 
Huntington, W. Va.... 69 
Hutchinson, Kan...... 26 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 382 
Irvington, N. J......... —— 
Jackson, Mich........ 64 
Jackson, Miss......... —— 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 141 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 46 
Jefferson City, Mo.... —— 
Jersey City, N. J...... 325 
Johnstown, Pa....... 74 
DOME CMI: wdte pe eiscs)s's ss 42 
Joplin, Mo............. —— 
Juneau, Alaska....... 3 


1920 


APPENDIX 


1910 1928 (est.) 
Kalamazoo, Mich..... 56 
Kansas City, Kan..... 118 
Kansas City, Mo...... 391 

33 | Kearny, N. J Wet sie icte ake — 
59 | Kenosha, Wis.\........ 57 
23 | Kingston, N.Y........ 28 
34 | Knoxville, Tenn....... 105 
45 | Kokomo, Ind......... 40 
32 | La Crosse, Wis....... 30 
39 | Lakewood, Ohio....... 65 
Ti sBancaster, ‘Pao. cs 58 
2,185 | Lansing, Mich........ 80 
DAS Ue DEYe Yaa) ont IB hc eee 40 
15 | Lawrence, Mass....... 94 
364 | Lewiston, Me......... 37 
9 | Lexington, Ky........ 49 
bh lane OE). schon, Stoves 50 
12 | Lincoln, Neb. >....... 71 
29 | Little Rock, Ark...... 79 
26 | Long Beach, Cal...... 155 
211) Lorain, (Ohio. fs 45 
182 | Los Angeles, Cal...... 1,500 
21.| Louisville, Ky......... 329 
29 | Lowell, Mass......... 110 
53 | Lynchburg, Va........ 39 
PEN ymin Masai wiser eid 106 
22 | McKeesport, Pa....... 50 
925} WMacons Gaa.n isos orate 61 
28 | Madison, Wis......... 51 
43 | Malden, Mass........ 53 
117 | Manchester, N. H..... 86 
Sh | ranilas les Poss cen lees 320 
213 | Mansfield, Ohio...... . — 
86 | Marion, Ohio......... _— 
466 | Mayaguez, P. R : 43 
4| Medford, Mass........ 53 
38 | Memphis, Tenn....... 190 
78| Meriden, Conn........ 37 
18 | Meridian, Miss........ —— 
19 Maami, Place neers 157 
9 | Milwaukee, Wis....... 544 
29 | Minneapolis, Minn.... 456 
34 |/Mobile, Ala........... 70 
59h Molines TU ad: e.oc ese 36 
26| Montclair, N. J....... — 
73 | Montgomery, Ala..... 63 
37,| Montpelier, Vt........ —. 
39] Mt. Vernon, N. Y..... 55 
6%) Muncie; Ind-oi.c- c.. 47 
25'| Muskegon, Mich...... AT 
70 | Muskogee, Okla...... . 33 
33 | Nashua, N. H.......... —— 
25 | Nashville, Tenn....... 140 
LID: Newark,.N. Jilsencs wend A474 
14 Newark, Ohio... . oo 
38 | New Bedford, Mass... 120 
39 | New Britain, "Conn... 73 
24 | New Brunswick, N. i. ’ 41 
64 | Newburgh, N. Y...... 30 
73-| New Castle, Pa........ 53 
10 | New Haven, Conn..... 188 
25 | New London, Conn.... .—— 
37 | New Orleans, La...... 429 
17 | Newport, Ky... ..:.. ——— 
113 | Newport, R.1......... 32 
25 | Newport News, Va.... 53 
16 | New Rochelle, N Y... 49 
17 | Newton, Mass........ 57 
35 | New York, N. Y...... 6,017 
21] Niagara Falls, N.Y... 68 
4 Norfolk Vat tent os 184 
64 | Norristown, Pa........ 36 
99 | Norwalk, Conn........  —— 
44 | Oakland, Cal......... 274 
25 | Oak Park, 1 01S a et 58 
12 | Ogden, Utah ete 39 
4 | Oklahoma City, Okla. . 160 
68 | Olympia, Wash...... — 
58)/;Omaha, Nebarjateae 223 
52 | Orange, N. J.. 37 
79 Oshkosh, Wiss Sceeeee 33 
sal Pasadena, Cal. sahitones 62 
16 | Passaic, N. J.. 72 
234 Paterson, N. ites mete 145 
12 Pawtucket, Roe 73 
31 | Pensacola, Fla Aire —_— 
21 pReoria ile. nae 85 
58 | Perth Amboy, N. Tee 50 
SiLiRetersburg, Va... 2... 38 
12 | Philadelphia, Pa....... 2,064 
268 | Phoenix, Ariz. . — 
55 | Pierre, S. D..... — 
35 Pittsburgh, Pay 674 
32 | Pittsfield, Mass...__.. 50 


2| Plainfield, Ne eae 


1920 


1910 


Ponce; PuRe eosin 
Pontiac, Michie. vn 
Port Huron, Mich.... . 
Portland; (Me... eer 


Portsmouth, Va....... 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... 
Providence, R. I 


Revere, Mass......... 
Richmond, Ind...,... 
Richmond, Va........ 
Roanoke, Va.-....57.- 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
Rockford, Mlleew.e cae 
Rock Island, Ill....... 
Rome, N. Y 
Sacramento, Cal...... 
Saginaw, Mich........ 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 
SU MOUSSE MLOl eae aire: 
St.Paul} Minnis... 5 > 
St. Petersburg, Fla... . 
St. Thomas, V. I 


Salt Lake City, Utah... 
San Antonio, Tex...... 
San Diego, Cal........ 
San Francisco, Cal... . 
San José; Calin. bona. 
SanJuan, PP Raat... 3. 
Santa Fé, N. M....... 
Savannah, Ga.....:... 
Schenectady, N. Y..’.. 
Scranton, Pais... 22s. 
Seattle, Wash......... 
Sheboygan, Wis....... 
Shreveport, La.,...... 
Sioux City, Iowa...... 
Sioux Falls, S. D...... 
Somerville, Mass...... 
South Bend, Ind...... 
Spokane, Wash........ 
Springfield, Ill........ 
Springfield, Mass...... 
Springfield, Mo....... 
Springfield, Ohio...... 
Stamford, Conn....... 
Steubenville, Ohio..... 
Stockton, Cale js7k. oe 
Superior, Wis......... 
Syracuse, Ne Veen. 
Tacoma, Washi... .. 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Tampa, Fla...... 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Terre Haute, Inde 
TRoledosiOhio;seeen mee 


BYOYIN. Naisnacest ee: 


0: Rulsa, Okla peers. 


Union City, N.J...... 
Witica iN oY cto ae sroesre 
Wacom exer te, 
Waltham, Mass....... 
Warren, Ohio......... 
Washington, D.C..... 
Waterbury, Conn...... 
Waterloo, Iowa 


West Hoboken, Neier 
West New York, N. J.. 
Wheeling, W. Vamos 
Wichita, Kan......... 
Wilkes Barre, Pa 
Williamsport, Pa 
Wilmington, Del...... 
Wilmington, N. C..... 
Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
Woonsocket, RI 
Worcester, Mass 
Yonkers, N.Y 


1928 (est.) 1920 


71 
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FOREIGN CITIES 


Aberd Scotland Fepulstion Population Population 
erdeen, Scotland............. 1928 153;000i}Cordoba, Spainiass saan eee ié i 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia... |. 1928 70,000 | Daiten, Kwantung) China. 62. i926 202°000 ie rane She UR eae 202/000 
Adelaide, South Australia........ 1928 328,000 | Damascus, Syria................ 1928 5-250,000:|'Lima, Perais:4/ 40. 2e. saceees 260,000 
Aden (colony), Aden, Arabia..... 1922 57,000 | Danzig, Free City of Danzig. ....1927 230,000 Limoges Fiance: 58.) ee 98,000 
Adrianople, Turkey............. 1924 56,000 | Dawson, Yukon, Canada........1921 1,000 | Lisbon Portugal’... glee ae 530,000 
INGE WS TECH» o ti NE AS eee 1921 186,000 | Delhi, India............. 4921 304.0001) Liverpool, Hagin < 2 eae 873,000 
Agram: Yugoslavia. .9..0100.67 1928 155,000 | Dortmund, Germany..... Sta 1005 320,000 | Lodz, Poland Z 500,000 
Ahmedabad, India.............. 1921 274,000 | Douglas, Isle of Man............1924 20.000 | London, England.......... x 4,605,000 
ee CPAs PRE a ae eae Diss ee , ae x ae fee? 619,000 Fotseny Roem 41,000 
x » SYPl......-........ , ublin (Baile Atha Cliath), Iris wcknow, India: .eut Seno see 241,000 
He ALS ehiAmrnr emt t 1928 226,000 Bree) Staten caress fae 1926 419,000 ; Luxembourg, Luxemburg........ 1922 48,000 
an ahabad india «oncom caseetee ok 1921 157,000 | Duisburg, Germany............. 1925 273,000 | Lwow, see Lemberg 
EH age Moire iain ata oie te Beaten andes erent ree e eu 11 de000 phe prance > hadin ae Seles, ote s 1926 571,000 
Ys os wiclighe Sig Pcp ae eae c , urban, Union of S. Africa. ..... 08,000 adras, Indiass peck ee 1921 527,000 
Amritsar, AnGiaee 22 fowls vee 2a 1921 160,000 | Diisseldorf, Germany 1925 433,000 | Madrid, Spai ‘ 

? - A : SRCXCLIMAD YA ee er H Fd, SPAMs:..7.c ced cake ee 1928 814,000 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. . . .1928 735,000 | Edinburgh, Scotland............ 1927 426,000 | Magdeburg, Germany......:....1925 294,000 
fase Tere ar ai or oe pele Edmonton Alberta, Canada..... 1926 65;000i| Malaga, Spaints acentn oe eine 1927 158,000 

rp, EqubUSOL SB tem Qua uecaiere Gece Erivan, Armenian. iis sees 1927 62,000 | Malmo, Sweden................ 1927 117,000 
Arequipa, Peruee re eo. fern a 1925 58,000 ErzerumDurkey. eee nee 1927 78,000 | Managua, Nicaragua............ 1925 60,000 
Astrakhan, Kalmyk, Russia... ... 1926 175,000 | Essen, Germany...............- 1925 471;,000'); Manaos;, Brazil.) 20 2 Annee 1920 76,000 
Asuncion, Paraguaye,. 02. 06 ones 1926 114,000 Fez, IMOroccO see ce ee eis 1927 81,000 | Manchester, England........... 1927 752,000 
eae en ps sek aoe Fer oon yams, ae Seat Ete cr Sor 1926 sacloee Mescaley, Punta, Indias Seema 1921 149,000 

» New Zealand......... 4 orence; italys on) eeerrd sera 66,000 annheim, Germany.. ........ 1925 247,000 
Baghdad, raders Steere ar nee 1928 170,000 | Foochow, China................ 1926 315,000 | Maracaibo, Venezuela........... 1926 75,000 
eres Se Sabvadee), Brazil. «. fee Sa Fe Cneny ahi pe 1925 468,000 Se oer see Morocco 
ania Planca, Argentina........ , Funchal, Madeira Islands........ 1925 60,000 | Marseille, France......:.....-... 1926 652,000 
Baile Atha Cliath, see Dublin Gelsenkirchen, Germany......... 1925 209,000 | Maskat, Oman, Arabia.......... 1925 20,000 
Bae eration Mage cot Ae Oe res eee oe. Switzerland sic eh a NES ee Eee Moat Nae Arabia jen ere e ie 70,000 
alucesE A NULKe Vie ra. ote eENOay Ltaly sake ee oes halen: ,000 echlin; Belgium. «cee een 192 60,000 
Bangor. ISN: oma ate omee toa 33 1000 Cee British Guiana...... Aes Teen Aes Coen Me ae ae : oe soe 
BN EKOKA SIAM Man wericn yet mye H CHE PSS ae escent 00 elbourne, Victoria, Australia. . .192 975,000 
Barcelona, Spain... 3.0.22... + 1928 761,000 | Glasgow, Scotland.............. 1928 1,061,000 | Mendoza, Argentina............ 1925 59,000 
pacrengeales coleabit SOO ee tee anon BEEN es, areca: Sioa RRs soe 237008 Lear Ttalyfin/ Soe ome 1926 188,000 
aselepswitzenlands shoei. snc esscan ' FANAGA, SPAM ats eros eo tele 192 107,000 6tz,; Frances. acacia ere ee 1926 70,000 
reer TENG on oro ia naman es ee Aerie Mexico raee an as 1925 130,000 eee Mexico cannes 1923 Pape 
CINUb GOVE IAn es eee cemcke cist sea: teense ' yuatemala, Guatemala...... aes eT 116,000 tlan;-Titaly 0 eiescerners cto teams 1926 878,000 
Belem, see Para Guayaquil, Ecuador.............1926 100,000 | Minsk, White Russia............ 1927 132,000 
Belfast, Northern Ireland........ 1926 425,000 | Habana, see Havana Mombasa, British E. Africa...... 1924 40,000 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia............1928 250,000 | Hague, The, The Netherlands. . . . 1927 416,000 | Monrovia, Liberia~............. 1925 10,000 
Belize, British Honduras.,...... 1921 13,000 | Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada... .1921 58,000 |: Montevideo, Uruguay........... 1926 439,000 
Benaresy imdian yey aan orice 1921 198,000 | Hamburg, Germany............. 1925 1,079,000 | Montreal, Quebec, Canada.......1925 908,000 
ake eye Seen ey ers SOs 18 rey ear tee pores elaed: eae ree ae re Mozocre (Marrakesh); Morocco. i ; ae 
erm iowitzerland a. a... 6c = amilton, Ontario, Canada...... d A OSCOWIRUSSIA) acs ncanec oe ee ,026, 
Bilbao; Spain see setecos snd 1927 147,000 | Hangchow, China............... 1926 1,000,000 | Munich, Germany............. 1925 681,000 
Birmingham, England........... ee Eee ceneel oe SEN ROR he OAR eee pee 1 Seat es so tks TR Re rs 33 ae i se 
Bogota, Colombia® : ji .5 22405 -.+ 28 ,000 | Hanover, Germany............. ,000'} Nagasaki; Japan... <2... 0.2. .cus A 
BoLhata, Wsbekistans .j.'. 06. se 1923 75;000)evarbin, Ching. a2 <creuris- = <-ee oe 1926 165,000! Nagoya, Japan...: 5... .-2.. 5s 1925 769,000 
Bolognagltalymeye en sere yrs 1926 221,000 | Havana (Habana), Cuba........1927 581,000) |: Nancy, France. 2.22... eases 1926 114,000 
Bombay. kucia crys oes cele 1921 pee Havre, France. eed std) ee janine) cine eerie Onin soak 16 ue 
Bordeaux, FPrance.;...:....-..5-..% 1927 256,000 elsingfors (Helsinki), Finland .. , antes; Brance cc ent eee pee i 
Boulogne, France....:......-=-+ 1926 76,000 | Herat, Afghanistan............. 1925 121000)|-Napless Ftaly acne aoe ce 1926 858,000 
Bradford, England...........-.- 1926 293,000 Hobart, dene Ber MG Fence val pee Nee eee eae Reitiei Eee i 5,000 
B PIGENIMANY weir. cue eet 1925 295,000 ONG eNOng CHIN rye: saetot ene i ewcastle, England............. H 
resin Geniany A tee chal ieaye seeuate 1925 B55 000) tulle Sagland cnet escent 1927 297,000 | Nice, F rance aeisecsoandeisiccten tens 1926 184,000 
IBTESt LR KANICEL ctotcslee teen iei-ratense is 1926 68,000 | Hyderabad, India..... icowoan eid 1921 404,000 | Ningpo, China................- 1926 284,000 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. . foun, zee ee eT enn ak nae ant Abe VEgOSAY ES cp ipuiten Ke he soe 
i ARE Say 6 he eee .2 2 192 386,000 | Jedda, Nejd, Arabia............ 5 ottingham, England........... i 
Ca cee Sita , Tica. Palestinen... cc sk cen. tee 63,000 AL at Germany eee aoe Poe 
Bruges, Belewum... ate sane ores 1927 52,000 | Johannesburg, Union of S. Africa. 192 315,000 essa, Ukrainesere ye sceeuicae 4519 i 
Brann (Brno), Czechoslovakia. ...1927 252,000 aphore ees Noni a Ongaienee, Anglo-Egyptian Aor Peced 

Aa NS ti ete ar rere ee 1927 127,000 alay, States: verornyctaia cere ares Hl dal ta teke rete cient i 
Meet Bela Fyne ea 1927 809,000 | Kabul, Afghanistan............. 1928 150,000 | Omsk, Omsk, Russia............ 1927 161,000 
Bucharest, Rumania............ 1927 875,000)|| Karachi Indias =e... see tse @ 1921 217,000 | Oporto, Portugal....... ahd qaod 1925 216,000 
Budapest, Hungary..........-.. 1925 1,217,000 | Katmandu, Nepal.............- 1925 80,000 | Orenburg, Kirgisia, Russia....... 1927 122,000 
Buenos Aires, Argentina......... 1928 2,042,000 | Kaunas, see Kovno Osaka, Japan jus eee pec 1925 2,115,000 
CadizgSpainuecic: ses ore cae 1927 78,000 ey pata, RUSSIA aes .c nee ‘aoe rae Hay Norsey Bat he era taps seng seatepeee zi 2 

TLOMIN EN DEE sr iste 1928 1,065,000 arkof, TAME, «oe ete stones < | Rite, (fo Gathers ao pator a0 on ‘| 
pe ae i OC OS. 1921 1,328,000 | Khartum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 1924 31,000 | Ottawa, Ontario, Canada........ 1924 117,000 
Calgary "Alberta, Canada........ 1926 66000: NKiet aU kraine es 9.6 -rer.te a tect aa 1927 514,000 | Oxford, England................ 1921 57,000 
Callao Peru... iat ey a 1926 65,000 ey Le a ap. ie Geer Perens: Bialy. ee Ha ee 

Bdgeurneland: 9) .eatene: 1921 59,000 | Kimberley, Union of S. Africa... . R anama, Panama... .5.-5..-..+-- i 

oe ee ee ese: 1927 7,500 Winco, Janice Bee atc eshone tae ae ee ke Sele eras aD ote Oat a 2 
fons Chimay os raat thie 1926 9005000; Kobe, Japaniisi 2 .0- iis. 2. - : aramaribo, Dutch Guiana...... H 
Cape Vows Union of S. Africa...1927 246,000 | Koln, see Cologne Paris, France..........-.....--- 2,871,000 
Cc Venezuela .. 1926 1S 5 O00R Konia Uneven tava. cct-kerens 4 sree 1927 102,000 | Peking, China : 1,298,000 
Cardiff Wales.....-............1927 227,000 | Kénigsberg, Germany........... 1925 280,000 Pernambuco (Recife), Brazil ota 7000 

Ce Gy Raph eee ae me ee alowed 1926 271,000 | Kovno (Kaunas), Lithuania..... .1928 96,000 | Perth, Western Australia........ A 
ce a a es 1921 216,000 ee. PORE tae ne 1926  200,000| Piraeus, Greece.........-..-..-. 1926 265,000 
Cayenne French Guiana ee eet 1928 14,000 | Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay Plymouth, England............. 1921 210,000 
Changsha OTN ee 2. naa 1926 536,000 Sia tearnied tia oc bnecalsels kas 1924 80,000 | Pnompenh, French Indo-China. . . 1926 82,000 
Charleroi Belgium ead a cee aes 1927 DisH00! Kyoto; e) ADAM it.) aera cares ‘ 680,000 | Poona, India...... Perabin aloe a5 3 1921 215,000 

erlotte i Lah IbNGhENs oper eicias Someta i 282,000 | Port au Prince, Haiti............1926 125,000 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward AHOre EDO 12: ; inca 1926 220,000 

sland Canadalaswcsaiue acue AOD muna 2/0001 sLalPazs Bolivia ..nesecee ssi BOO Oe, | Orta Cees De py a too 
Chemnitz, Germany........--+- 1925 332,000 | La Plata, Argentina 169,000") Fort of Spain, Trinidad... a7 1927 105°000 
Cholon, French Indo-China...... 1926 199,000 | Leeds, England................- 483:000:| Port Said; Egypt....--...-.-.. A 

2 King, Chi 1927 622/000) | Leshorn, Italy:2 2. seca soe 122,000 | Portsmouth, England........... 1927 232,000 
Sane ie Conthay 5 hee 1925 698,000 | Leicester, England.............- 27 245,000 | Posen (Poznan), Poland. ........ 1927 227,000 

, Germany........eseee ipzig, Germany...............1925 679,000 | Poznan, see Posen : 

RC CLOG HO EVN eit Se 1938 7877000 eae Clans Poland ace. 1926 250,000 | Prague (Praha) Czechoslovakia. .. 1927 725,000 
coos, Sapa Tat a ae 1927 807,000 Leningrad, Russia............-- 1926 1,614,000 | Praha, see Prague 
a nae torte “*"*""""4995 731,000 | Leon, Nicaragua..............-- 1927” 38,000 | Pretoria, Union of S. Africa...... 1927 73,000 
Coiba ecotas. ™""*""" "1997 200,000 | Libreville, Fr. Equatorial Africa. . 1921 4000 | Puebla, Mexico................- 1925 125,000 
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488 APPENDIX 
Population Population Population 
Punakha, Bhutan..:<.2.0-....:. 1925 5,000 | Sao Salvador, see Bahia Tomsk, Tomsk, Russia.......... 1926 92,000 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada........ 1921 95,000 | Saragéssa, Spain.......::-....+- 1927 152,000 Toronto, Ontario, Canadas ace 1925 542,000 
Quetta, Baluchistan: cow. «0. 50> < 1921 49,000') Scutari, Albania, ...........000 1925 32:000'| Toulon, Francesa... ine fame «> 1926 115,000 
Quito, ici don thine. coe 1926 90,000 | Seoul, Chosen... ......-. 0020208 1926 303,000 | Toulguse, France.............-- 1926 181,000 
Rangoon, Burma, India. . .1921 342;000)): Seville; Spainsis 4. sva.at cine es 1928 227,000 | Tournai, Belgium............... 1927 36,000 
Recife, see Pernambuco Shanghars'Ching wer seein ey vere 1926 1,539,000 | Trebizond, Turkey.............. 1923 55,000 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada... 1926 37,000 | Shefheld, England.............. 1927 525,000 | Trieste, Italy ES eM fen 1925 249,000 
Reims, EranC@rsirs.nee sSasse ares 1926 101,000 | Singapore, Straits Settlements... .1927 350000 <0 ripoliiibiae case rn opel re terete 1927 60,000 
Reval (Tallinn), Estonia......... 1926 127,000) |(Smyrna, cburkeyi ic...) 5-18 se 1927 190:000)| Tsingtao, ‘Chinas sees len 1926 270,000 
Reykjavik, Iceland.............. 1926 23,000 |Sofiay Bulgatia. oo cdw:. ards eee 1926 213,000 | Tucuman, Argentina............ 1927 122,000 
PRI a At Viset cee weenie eh oe 1925 338,000 | Soochow, China ©... clip. sscos cen 1926 §00:000;|\Puniss-Dunisia. ss sens crs ce a 1927 186,000 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........... 1926 1,721,000 | Southampton, England.......... 1921 161.000)| DurinLtaly. cee ses ase 1927 520,000 
ROC HRU LAN Ae ga ale < anglais aie 1925 875,000 | Stanley, Falkland Islands........ 1926 1,000 | Utrecht, The Netherlands........1927 152,000 
Rosario, Argentina.............. 1927 410,000 | Stettin, Germany............... 1925 254,000:|"Walencia, Spaini.te' ccs eaters te 1927 265,000 
ROSCOL MR USSIA Nw ccahsatnn tie siete tcariese 1926 308,000 | Strasbourg, France.............. 1926 174,000)| Valparaiso,;Chilewi.: oo... sc uta 1927 192,000 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands... ..1927 572,000 | Stockholm, Sweden......... soe LOZT 465,000 | Vancouver, British Columbia, 
ROUDAIS RE TANCE Ae ch) wa oe bene 1926 117,000 | Stoke-on-Trent, England........ 1927 277,000 Canada).. pees ee eee 921 117,000 
WROMEH s ESNCE cre cry cris oes ba 1926 123,000 | Stuttgart, Germany............. 1925 342-0005) Venice; Ltaly.i... scare spate sna 1927 204,000 
St. Etienne, France ........... 1926 194,000:)| ‘Sucre; Bolivia. sip. pcs oes te 1926 30,000 | Vera Cruz, Mexico......5...5. 1921 54,000 
St. John, New Brunswick, Canada 1921 47,000 | Sydney, Australia............... 1928 1,101,000 | Victoria, British Columbia, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland........ 1927 41,000 | Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada... .1921 23,000 Cainada a incerta: ater airan 39,000 
Salford, England............... 192.7," + °248,000 | ‘Tabriz, Persitiaenect me cater 1927. 200,000 | Victoria, see Hong Kong 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia . 1921 6:000'|; Tarhoku;, Taiwan. er ecco 1925 196,000 | Vienna, Austria................ 
Saloniki, Greece...............5 1926 325,000 | Tallinn, see Reval Vilna (Wilno), Poland 0. 
San’a, Yemen, Arabia........... 1928 25,000 | Tananarive, Madagascar........ 1926. 71,000 | Vladivostok, Primorsk, Russia... .1927 108,000 
San) José; Costa. Rica... cases. 1927 51,000 | Tashkent, Usbekistan, Russia... .1926 324,000)| Warsaw, Poland... .2..-.<.- sae 1926 1,000,000 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico......... 1925 85,000 Tegucigalpa, Honduras.......... 1926 27,000 | Wenchow, China................ 1926 201,000 
San Salvador, El] Salvador.......1928 86,000 | Teheran, Persia..............-- 1927 250,000 | West Ham, England............ 1921 301, ‘000 
Santa Fé, Argentina............ 1927 105,000) |) Tientsin; Ching saccts dota costo 1926 800,000 | Wilno, see Vilna 
Dantineos OAUCye%ailan tis’: scat 1927 588,000 | Tiflis, Georgia ahha es nase ayn 1926 293,000 | Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. grt 192,000 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Rep.. 1926 35,000 | Tobolsk, Ural, Russia........... 1913 25:000))|/ Yokohama; Japane st. ctr ee 1925 406,000 
DRO PAUIO BLA iat st cries als 1926 700,000!) Tokso,sJapansoctoast agen nie 1925 1,996, 7000 Zurich, Switzerland) voc 2 setae 1926 211,000 
ELEVATION OF SOME PLATEAUS AND MOUNTAIN PEAKS 

; Feet Feet Feet 
Abyssinian Plateau................55 Bi000=7,000 | eklas Iceland. a tscc ore meal ow eh ee hietew pie 5,010. (MG. darcy) New MOrke. cust memes 5,344 
Aconcagua, Andes, Argentina (highest Kanchanjanga (Himalayas)............. 28,146 | Orizaba, Mexico (highest in Mexico)..... 18,564 

GP oouth America soo nscale ee else 3,080) |\ Kenya AIM aca cyst rare Seen eee 17,040 ee Peak, Rocky Mountains, Colo- 

Apo, Mindanao, Philippines............. 9,610 | Kilimanjaro, Africa (highest in Africa). . 19,318 TAA sco se hook Ad ore then ne eee 14,110 
Ararat, Armeniamatictones cc nn tee eo 16,910 | Kosciusko, "Australia (highest in Aus- Popocatepetl Mexico 85) chee ane ae 17,543 
Mt. Blanc, Alps, France (highest in REA NIB,) ere o Dione neem tt eee ean noe 7,328 | Rainier CPacoia), Cascade Range, Wash- 

IS) s Never tote ats as osteo cteperb caer d 15,782 | Lassen, Sierra Nevada, California. . 5 10,570 INZLOD,,. i eet eae dee eee sae 14,408 
Bolivian PIAA rene. <r ees chats 10,000-13,000 | Logan, Coast Ranges, Canada (highest St. Elias, Alaskaseee. oc hecteus pcre 18,008 
Brazilian Highlands................. 2,000—2,500 WCandda). rr, kc EM cree 850 | San Francisco Mountain, Arizona........ 12,611 
Chimborazo, Andes, Ecuador............ 21,424} McKinley, Alaska (highest in North Shasta, Cascade Range, California....... 14,161 
Cotopaxi, Andes, Ecuador.............. 19,550 AMenGd ttt. brag cei eae onto TibetPlateawes cis eee ee 0,000-15,000 
Elbruz, Caucasus, Russia (highest in Mauna Kea, Hawaiian Islands.......... United States, Western Plateau....... 4,000-6,000 

Weer) cc eb gasoe GbUtrD Jos ONCE 18,465 | Mauna Loa, Hawaiian Islands........... Vestvius italy) sta. iteptaeerats 4,360 
UCHR OICUY emit treet. deticaaine - 10,755 | Mayon, Luzon Island, Philippines Washington, White Mountains, N. H. 
Everest, Himalayas, Nepal (highest in the Mexican Plateau............... (highest in northeastern U. Sh) Peet ne 6,288 

WMG dons Sadan nedeooasnucnde 29,141 | Mitchell, Appalachian Highland, NC Whitney, Sierra Nevada, California 
TOIT ESO aiicee Coe ese ae Pe ar 12,395 (highest i In eastern (U.)S:)) seen ono 6,711 (highest in continental U.S.)......... 14,501 
SOME OF THE LARGEST RIVERS OF THE WORLD 
Length Basin Length Basin c 
in Area Ocean in Area Ocean Tenet Fete (0) 
North America Miles Sq. Miles Miles Sq. Miles Miles Sq Miles ba 
MERANSAS. Kees 1 2200 186,009 Atlantic 1,800 300,000 Atlanti § ‘ 
Colorado......... 2,000 225,000 Pacific 17200 242'000 Atlantic | praw*ady. - Food ~ caeon sadam 
Columbia......... 1,400 217,000 Pacific 1,000 140,000 Arctic | Mekong rig titer rh gee 
Mackenzie. 2,000 590,000 Arctic 700 55,000 Atlantic | Ob. g. Apter pre eee eG 
Missouri... 3,000 527,000 Atlantic 400 27,000 Atlantic | Yangtze. Pewee title BS 
Missouri- Mississippi 4,300 1,257,000 Atlantic 800 75,000 Atlantic Gigi 3" 548,000 Pacific 
Nelson . 11700 "432000 Atlantic 500 38,000 Atlantic 2000 1,500,000 Arctic 
Ohio..... .... 1,000 202,000 Atlantic 500 30,000 Atlantic | Africa 
Rio Grande. ...... 1,800 240,000 Atlantic 200 6,000 Atlantic : 
St. Lawrence...... 2,200 530,000 Atlantic 2,400 563,000 Caspian | Congo 2,900 1,200,000 Atlantic 
Yukon........... 2,000 440,000 Pacific A oe aoe ; sha Atlantic 
A aa , ,273,000 Atlanti 
South America _ | Amur. .... 2,800 520,000 Pacific | Zambezi 1,500 600,000 Radia 
Amazon.......... 3,300 2,500,000 Atlantic Brahmaputra. PIG _ 1,800 425,000 Indian 
Orinces eo , eee Atlantic Ganges........... 1,560 440,000 Indian | Australia 
ata, Rate oe ,200, tlantic Hwang. septerenneuce | 25/00 9 1570;000 iPacitic s \kDarling: 1,100 Indi 
1 2 , i Pe ie eto i aos End? 
Sao Francisco... . 1,800 200,000 Atlantic | Indus............ 1,800 373,000 Indian | Murray.......... 1,000 270,000 Tadien 
SOME OF THE LARGEST LAKES OF THE WORLD 
Areain  Eleva- Greatest Area in Eleva- Gr S 
at tion in Depth Sq. tion in Se bees in Eleva- Greates 
Miles Feet in Feet Miles Feet in Feet Miles won oe Depth 
PAT ANSE Biot ciety a0 26,900 160 225 | Erie.... 9,990 573 210 | Nicaragua 3,600 i in ee 
Baikal.......... 12,500 1,312  4,550| Great Bear Lake.. 11,200 BOO ee |ANivaaa eeu ter _ 83 
Balkash......... 7,800 780 70 | Great Salt Lake... 2,360 4,218 30-50 | Ontario em ati aves oes 
oe ae ier 169,000 — 85! 2,400 ean) Slave Lake. 10,100 é over 650 | Superior... .... 31.829 a0 1 tee 
Ld, variable uron. 3 23:200) 9580" et t50)|"Tancanvi eae 2 ? 
with season... . 10,000 800-900 12 | Ladoga. saci od 000 Ai ie Tie ee Loe 2,800 2,100 
Wiea's and often more Manitoba........ 1850 810 Viccoria” Nyanza 200 = as fh 
CACiSER sf ltes - H ichi , 
: Pape Re ica, 37 1,310 1,330 | Michigan........ 22,300 581 ~ 870 .Winnipeg...... 9,400 710 rot 
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INDEX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


(WeEBstTER’s New: INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY) 


a, as in ale; 


phy; g (hard), as in go; 
for g, as in gem; 


a, as in sen/adte; 4, as in care; 4, as in im; 4, as in fi/ndl; 
ch (=tsh), as in chair; 6, asin éve; é, as in é-vent!; 
gz (sonant) , for x, as in "ex-ist! ; 
k, for ch, as in chorus; ks (surd), for x, as in vex; kw, for qu, as ‘in queen; n (ordinary sound), as in 


4, asin arm; 4, as in ask; d, as in so/fa; 
é, as in énd; é, as in re/cént ; é, as in fern ; f, for ph, as in philoso- 
hw, for wh, as in what; 


i, as in ice; ae as in ill; j (=dzh), 


no; 9 (like ng), for n before the sound of k or hard g, as in bank; N, , representing simply the nasal tone of the preceding 


vowel, as in, ensemble (an’san/bl’); ng, as in long; 6, , as in 6 ld: 6, as in 6-bey’; 
00, as in food; 06, as in £00t ; ou, as in out; 
machine ; t, for ed, as in baked ; ii, as ‘in tse; 

z (like s sonant), as in zone ; zh ( sh made 


cén-nect! ; é, as in soft; oi, as in oil; 


u, asin t-nite’ ; 
sonant), for Z, as in azure; 


0, as in \irn ; ti, as in ‘ip; %, aS in cir/cts; 


6, as in 6rb; 6, as in ddd; 4, as in 
s (sharp), as in ’30; sh, for ch, as in 
i, as in mé-nii’ ; 


# (for voice glide), as in pardon (par’d’n). 


The primary accent is indicated by a short, heavy mark (’), the secondary by a lighter mark 


The numbers refer to pages. 
by heavier type. 


A 


Abyssinia (b’I-sin’/i-a), see Ethiopia 

Abyssinian Highland (&b’i-sin’/{-dn), 
453, (450) 

Acapulco [Mexico] (&’ki-pool’ko), 196, 
(194-195) 

ae Mt. (a’kon-ki/gwa), 488, 
(246, 269 

Acropolis (d-krép/6-lis), 374, 375 

Adams, Mt. (Ad’dmz), 162, (154-155) 

Addis Ababa [Ethiopia] (ad’is 4’/ba-ba), 
452, (451) 

Adelaide [South Australia] (4d/é-lad), 
444, (439) 

Aden (d/dén; a/dén), British protec- 
torate, 388, 393, (891) 

Aden [Aden], city, 388, 389, 393, (891) 

Adirondack Mountains (4d’L-rdn’dk), 
30, 60, (38-39) 

Adrianople [Turkey] (a/dri-dn-6/p'1; 
id’ri-dn-3’p’l), 379, (281, 369) 

Adriatic Sea (a! dri-At/Ik ; kd’/ri-St/ik), 
373, (281, 368, 369) 

ZEgean Sea (é-j edn), 381, 396, (281, 
369) 


Afghanistan (Hf-gin’!-stin’), 388, 390, 
392, (385, 391) 

Africa (Affi kd), 447-465, (450, 451) ; 
British influence i in, 453- 460; devel- 
opment of Congo Basin by Belgians, 
463-464; division into spheres of 
influence, 449, 452; earliest explora- 
tions, 447 + French portions, 460— 
468 ; German losses, 452; republic 
of Liberia, 465; partition of, 452; 
plant regions, (448) ; population, 
(449); Portuguese possessions, 464 ; 
proportion of Europeans in, 448; 
prospects for Ethiopia, 464 ; rainfall, 
(447) ; temperature regions, (447) 

Agassiz, Lake (4g/d-sé), 66, (65) 

Agave plant (a-ga/vé), 197 

Agra [India] (agri), 401, (385, 391) 

Agricultural implements, 78, 83. 
Machinery 


See 


Agriculture, see Farming 


Akron [Ohio] (&k’rin), 38, 90, (74-75) | Al 


Alabama _ (Al’d-bim/a; 4l'd-biv’ma), 
110, 117, 119, (402-103); area and 
population, g4 

Alaska (d-lis’kd), 1, 11, 24, 158, 167— 
172, (182- 183) ; area, population, 
and largest city, 167; climate and 
products of southeastern section, 
168-169; government, 171; govern- 
ment measures for protection and 
development, 171-172; prospect for 
northern and western, 171; southern 
half of main portion, 170-171; value 
of trade, 167-168 ; voleanoes i in, 7 

Alaska, Gulf of, 169, 171, (182-183) 

Alaska Railroad, 171 

Albania (41-ba’ni-d), 3738, 374, 377, 
(281, 369) 

Alberta (l-bir’ta), 175, 176, 177, 180, 
181, (182-183) 

Albuquerque [N. M.] (&l’bi-kir’ké), 
129, 152, (154-155) 

Alderney cattle (6l’dér-ni), 297 

Aleppo [Syria] (a-lép’o), 394, 396, 
(391) 


Alexandria [Egypt] (a&l/ég-zin/dri-a), 
455, 476, (451) 

Alfalfa gbarie), 96, 112, 139, 142, 
144, 2 

Nese (ai-jerrid), 449, 452, 460, 461, 


(451) 
Algiers [Algeria] (&l-jérz’), 452, 460, 


451 

Alhambra (&l-him/bra), 360 

Allegheny Plateau (Al/é-ga/n1), 
(26-27) 

Almonds, California, 141 

Alp (Alp), defined, 334 

Alpacas (s1-pXk’az), 262 

Alps (alps), 162, 279, 287, 307, 311, 320, 
331, 333, 334- 335, 365, (280, 300- 
301) ; Dinaric, 375, 380, (280, 369) ; 
scenery, 334-335; Transylvanian, 
375, 379, (280, 369) ; Tyrol, 375, 
(280, 300-301) 


489 


30, 


The numbers of the pages on which the chief reference is to be found are indicated 
The numbers in parentheses refer to pages on which maps appear. 


Alsace (&l-siis’), 3138, (800-301) 

sace-Lorraine (&l-sds’-l6’ran’), 325, 

327, 338, (800-301) 

Altai Mountains (al-tv’), 399, (884, 391) 

Aluminum, British Guiana, 258; Nor- 
way, 347; United States, 119 

Amazon Basin (Am/d-z6n), 245, 252— 
255; Congo Basin compared with, 
463-464 

Amazon River, 253, (250) 

Ameer of Afghanistan (d-mér’), 390 

Amsterdam [The Netherlands] (&m/- 
stér-dim), 288, 337, 338, 342, (281, 
300-301) 

Anaconda [Mont.] (4n’a-kén’da), 135, 
(154-155) 

Andean countries (4n-dé/dn ; An’dé-dn), 
258-266, (260, 269) 

Andes Mountains (&n/déz), 249-250, 
258-266, 267, (246) 

Angola (4n- g/l), 464, (451) 

Angora [Turkey] (4n-g0’ra), 381, ey 

Animals, Africa, 462; aska, 172; 
in far North, 16; lacking among 
Indians, 22; Prairie Provinces, 
Canada, 187; northern Asia, 399; 
Yellowstone Park, 164 

Antarctic zone nts “irk, 227, (227) 

Anthracite, 6, 32, 282; China, 

Antilles (An- tiVéz), 300, 201, ee) 

Antimony (4n/ti-m6- ni), China, 4 


Anti-trade winds (An’ti-trad’), 538, 
(232) 
Antofagasta [Chile] (dn’té-fi-gis/ta), 


270, (247, 269) 
Antwerp [Belgium] 
473, (281, 300-301) 
Apennines (Ap’é-ninz), 365, (280, 368) 
Appalachian Highland (Ap’ G-lach’1-dn ; 
Ap’d-la/chi-dn), 6, 30, 111, (26-27) 
oie British Columbia, 185; Can- 
ada, 178; Chile, 267; ‘Madagascar, 
463 ; Mexico, 197; Oregon, 153; 
South Africa, 458; Southern States, 
96-97; Washington, 153; Western 
States, 139, 140 


(Ant’wérp), 341, 


490 


Apricots, Afghanistan, 392; California, 
140; South Africa, 458 

Arabia (d-ra/bi-a), 389, 392, 395, 396, 
(385, 391) 

Arabian Peninsula (d-ra/bi-dn), 388, 


395, (385, 391) 
Aral Sea (Ar’dl; a-ral’), 398, (384, 
) F 
Archangel [Russia] (ark’an/jél), 355, 
281 


391 
) 
Arctic circle (Ark’tik), 226, 227, (227) 
Arctic Ocean, a ee (182- 183) 
Arctic zone, 227, (227) 
Ardennes ets 307, (300-301) 
Area of political units, 13, 29, 62, 94, 
129, 167, 175, 188, 190, 245, 288, 349. 
374, 388, 397, 401, 409, 426, 437, 452, 
477-485 
at ye [Peru] (4’rA-ké’pa), 264, (247, 


Argentina (iir’jén-té/nd), 45, 245, 258, 
266, 270-275, (247, 269) ; cattle, 
(272) ; corn, (272); sheep, (22) 


wheat, (272) 

Arizona (Ar’\-z0’/nd), 129, 141, 164, 
(154-155) 

Arkansas (dr’kdn-s6), 94, 108, 114, 
116, 119, 127, (102-103) 

Arkansas River, 120, 143, (102-103) 

Armenia (ar-mé/ni-d), 358, 395, 396. 
See also Transcaucasia vg 


Asbestos (is-bés’tds), Quebec, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 


457 

Asia (a’sha; a4/zha), 383-436, (384, 
385); central and northern, 397- 
400; general facts, 383-388; Holy 
Land, (897); India and Ceylon, 401- 
408; millet, (404); plant regions, 
(397) ; population, (388); rainfall, 
(386); rice, (404) ; sorghum (404) ; 
southeastern, and East Indies, 426- 
435; southwestern, 358, 389-397, 
(391); sugar cane, (404) ; tea, 
(404); temperature regions, (383) ; 
the Far East, 409-426, (411). See 
also names of countries, etc. 

Asia Minor, 388, (384, 385) 

Asphalt (As’filt), 202, 203 

S iake (Ore.] (&s-t0/ri-d), 157, (154- 
1 

Astrakhan [Russia] (4s’tra-kin’), 351, 
(281) 


Asuncion [Paraguay] 
245, (247, 269) 

Aswan [Egypt] (a-swin’), 454, (451) 

Atacama Desert (a’ta-kaé’ma), 270, 
(269) 

Atbara River (at’ba-rai’), 453, 454, 
(450) 

Athens foreees| (Ath’énz), 374, 375, 
(281, 369 

Atlanta [ [Ga.] (&t-lain’ta), 94, 121, 125, 
126-127, (102-103) 

Atlantic City [N. J.] (&t-ldn’tik), 60 
(38-39) 

Atlantic coast ports, 473 

Atlantic Ocean, 237, 241-243, (470-471) 

Atlas Mountains (At/lds), 460, (450) 

Attar of roses, 376-377 

Auckland (New Zealand] (6k’ldnd), 

Commonwealth of 


437, (439) 
6s-tral’yd), 45, 161, 


(&-soon/syGn’), 


’ 


Australia, 


(6s- 
tra/li-d ; 


186, 


INDEX 


294, 295, 424, 437-444, (438, 439) ; 
cattle, (441); plant regions, (440) ; 
population, (440); rainfall, (440) ; 
sheep, (442); temperature regions, 
(440) 5 wheat, (441) 

Austria ‘(6s'tri-a), 373, 378, 381, (281, 
300-301) ; tabulated statistics, 374 

Austria-Hungary, 318, (319) 

Austrians in South America, 256, 258 

Automobiles, 43, 84-85, 219, 291 

Axis of earth, 235 

Azerbaijan (a/zér-bia-é-jan’ ; 
bi-jiin’), 349, 358, (391) 

Aztecs (A2/t&ks), 21, 22, 196 


4z’ér- 


B 


Bad lands, 217, (74-75) 

Baghdad (Traq] (bag-did’), 380, 388, 
393, 394-395, (885, 391) 

Bahama Islands (bd-ha’ma), 190, 200, 
(194-195) 

Bahia [Brazil] (bi-@/4), 256, (247, 250) 

Bahia Blanca [Argentina] (bia- 
@4 blin’ki), 274, (247, 269) 

ros eee (ba-k60’), 353, 388, 
281 


Balkan Mountains (bél’/kdn;_ bal- 
kan’), 375, 377, (369) 
Balkan Peninsula, 374, (369) 
ener countries of the, 374-382, 
6 


(369) 
Baltic Sea (bél’tik), 279, 282, 338, 343, 
344, 345, 357, (300-301) 
Baltimore [Md.] (b6l’/tméor), 37, 50, 
51, 52, 57, 115, (88-89, 61); oil 
refining at, 37; population, 29 


Baluchistan (ba-loo’chi-stan’), 401, 
407, (391) 
Bamboo, French Indo-China, 427; 


Philippine Islands, 430 
Bananas, Amazon Basin, 253; Andean 


countries, 262; Central America, 
207; Colombia, 266; Ethiopia, 
464; Hawaii, 175; Mexico, 197, 
202; Pacific Islands, 446; West 
Indies, 202 
. tee. (ban-k65k’), 426, 427, 


Banking business, 53 

Bank of England, 303 

pest [Spain] (bar’sé-lo’na), 364, 

Barley, British Isles, 297; California, 
141; Canada, 180, 188; China, 417; 
European acreage, 351, ” (351); Hun- 
gary and Rumania, 376; Mexico, 
197; North Central States, 65: 
Russia, 351-352; South Africa, 458 ; 
southwestern Asia, 392; Spain and 
Portugal, 362 

Barometers, 238 

Barranquilla [Colombia] 
kél’ya), 263, (247, 260) 

Barre [Vt.] (ba&r’é), (88-39); 
from, 36 

Barrow, Point (bar’d), 172, (182-183) 

gery Eaetein (bii'zel), 331, 336, 

Basra (Iraq] (btis’ra), 395, (391) 

Batavia [Java] (ba-ta’vi-d), 426, (439) 

Baton Rouge [La.] (bat/in roozb’), 
107, (102-103) 

Battle lines in 1918, (308) 


(bar’rin- 


granite 


Batum [Georgia] cae) 353, (391) 
Bauxite (b6/zit), 119, 258 

Bavarian china, aa 

Bayonne [N. J. } ae yon’), 37, (88-39) 
Bayou (bi’00), 10 

Beans, see Re eulee 


Bears, 16 
[Texas] (bd/mont), 


Beaumont 
(102-103) 

Bedouins (b&d/00-inz), 392, 396 

Beer, Germany, 325 

Beeswax, Portuguese East Africa, 464 

Beet sugar, see Sugar beet 

Beira [Mozambique] (bé/é-ra), 457, 
464, (451) 

Beirut [ [Syria] (baroot’), 395, (885, 391) 

Belfast |Northern Ireland ] (bél-fast/ ; 
belfast), 288, 293, 305, (300-301) 

Belfort [France] (bél’for’), 307, (808) 

Belgium (bél/ji-tim), 279, 308, 309, 
337-340, 341, (281, 300-301); pos- 
sessions in Africa, 344, 452, 463, 
(451); tabulated statistics, 288 

Belgrade oer! (bél’grad’), 374, 
379, (281, 369) 

Belize [British Honduras] (bé-léz’), 
190, (194-195 

Bellingham vie (bél’ing-him), 153, 
157, (154-155) 

Belt of a 233, (234, 235) 

fea [India] (b&n-a/réz), 406, (385, 


Bengal (bén-gél’), 404 

Bengal, Bay of, 240, (391) 

Bergen [Norway] (bar’ gén), 348, (281, 
300-301) 

Bering Sea (bé’ring; ba’ring), 4, 171, 
172, 399, (182-183) 

Bering Strait, 1, (3, 182-183) 

Berkshires (bark’shirz), 60, (39) 

Berlin [Germany] (bir'lin’), 288, 320, 
321, 328, 329, (281, 300-301, 320) 

Berlin-to-Baghdad railway, 329-330, 
380, 381, 393-394, 402 

Berlin-to-Constantinople railway, 380, 
394, (281) 

Bermuda (bér-miti/da), 444, (3) 

Bern 0) (bérn), 333, (281, 


300-30 
] (béth/lé-hém; béth’- 


114, 


Bethlehem [Pa 
lé-ém), 48, 49, (38-39) 

Bhutan (boo-tan’), 401, 408, (891) 

Big trees of California, 216 

Bilbao [Spain] (bil-b ad), 363, (368) 

eure {[Mont.] (bil/ingz), 147, (154- 


) 
Bingen (Utah] (bing’dm), 135, (474 


Binghamton [N. Y.] (bing’dm-tiin), 47, 
(38-39) 

Birmingham ([Ala.] (bdr’ming-dm; 
biir’ming-him), 94, 120, 125, 126- 
127, (102-103) 

Birmingham [England], 291, (281, 

135, (154- 


(biz/bé), 
Bismarck Archipelago (biz/mark), 437, 
(439) 


Bisbee [Ariz.] 
155 


Bituminous coal, 32. See Coal 

Black Belt, 110, (112) 

Black Earth Regi on, Russia, 350, 358 
Black Hills, 63-64, (74-75 

Black Sea, 353, 379, 381, (281) 


ee Mont (m6n’ blan’), 311, (300- 
1 


Blast furnaces, 37, 40-41, 84, 120; 
Nova Scotia, 177; number in United 
States, 42; South Africa, 459; 
Youngstown, 89 

Blue Grass Region, Kentucky, 111, 
113, (102-103) 

Blue Nile, 453, 454, (451) 


Bogalusa [La.] (b0’ga-loo’sad), 117, 
(102-103) 
Bogota [Colombia] (b6’gd-ta’), 245, 


263, (247, 260) 

Bohemia (b6-hé’mi-a), 378 

Boise ee (boi’zd), 129, 152, (154- 
155 

Bokhara [Usbekistan] (bd-ka/ra), 398, 
(385, 391) 


Bolivia (bé-liv’I-a), 245, 258-266, (247, 
260) 

Bolsheviki (bd6l’shé-vé-k@’; —_bdl’shé- 
velké), 355 


Bombay [India] (bém-ba’), 407, 408, 
473, 476, (385, 391) 

Boots, see Shoes: 

Bordeaux [France] (bdér’dd’), 307, 310, 
316, 473, (281, 300-301) 

Borneo (bér/né-6), 426, 428, (438, 439) 

Bosporus (bds’pé-ris), 354, 379, 380, 
381, (281, 380) 

Boston [{Mass.] (bés’ttin), 29, 47, 50, 
(38-39, 51) 

Gulf of (bdth’ni-a), 


Bothnia, 347, 
(281) 
Boulogne [France] (b00’lén’y’; b0o- 


lon’), 316, (482-483) 

Bradford [England] (brad/férd), 292, 
(800-301) 

Brahmans (bri’mdnz), 387, 402 

Brahmaputra River (bri’md-po0’tra), 
403, (391) 

Brazil (bra-zil’), 202, 245, 252-258, 
270, 427, (247, 250) 

Breadfruit, New Guinea, 429 

Bremen [Germany] (bra’meén ; 
brém’én), 324, 328, 329, (281, 300) 

Breslau [Germany] (brés’lou), 320, 
324, 329, (281, 300-301) 

Brest [France] (brést), 308, (300-301) 

Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, 358, 382 

Brickmaking, 36, 44; Holland, 342; 
North Central States, 92-93 

Bridgeport [Conn.] (brij/port), 


(38-39) 
Brindisi [Italy] (brén’dé-zé), 364, 373, 
(368 


) 

Brisbane [Queensland] (briz’ban), 444, 
445, (439) 

Bristol [England] (bris’til), 289, 304, 
(281, 300-301) 

British (brit’/ish), in Africa, 449, (451) ; 
in India, 407-408, (391); in south- 
western Asia, 393, (391) 

British Columbia (k6-ltim/bi-a), 175, 
176, 177, 180, 181, 185, (182-183) 

British East Africa, 452, 456, (451) 

British Empire, 185-186, 188 

British Guiana (gé-i/nd), 245, 258, 
(247, 250) iF Te 

British Honduras (hdn-doo/ras), 190, 
205, (194-195) 

British Isles, 287, 289-305, 318, (280, 
281, 300-301); statistics of, 288; 
trade of India with, 408 


44, 


INDEX 


Bruges [Belgium] (br60’jéz;_briizh), 


341, (482-483) 
Brussels [Belgium] (briis’élz), 288, 
(b0o’ka-rést? ; 


340, 341, (281, 300-301) 

Bucharest [Rumania] 
bu’kd-rést’), 374, (281, 369) 

Budapest [Hungary] (b00/da-pést’), 
374, 378, 379, (281, 369) 

Buddhism (b06d/iz’m), 387 

Buenos Aires [Argentina] (bwa/- 
nos ras), 245, 268, 271, 273, 473, 
(247, 269) 

Buffalo [N. Y.] (buf’a-l6), 30, 42, 51, 
52, 78, (88-39, 51) 

Buffalo, extermination of, 219 

Buffer states, 338, 339 

Bulgaria (bool-ga/ri-d), 374, 375, 377, 


(281, 369) 
[Vt.] (bir/ling-tién), 29, 


Burlington 
(38-39) 

Burma (bifir’ma), 401, 404, 407, (391) 

Burros (bo0or’6z; biir’Gz), 265 

Bushmen, Australia, 442 

ae [Mont.] (bit), 129, 134, (154- 


Butter, 399. See Dairying 


Cc 


Cabinet woods, 202, 205, 262 

Cacao (kd-ka/6; ka-ka/0), 
Basin, 253; Brazil, 256; 
America, 207; Guayaquil, 
western Sudan, 462 

Cactus, 17 

Cadiz [Spain] (ka/diz), 364, (281, 368) 

Cairo [Egypt] (ki/rd), 447, 448, 452, 
455, (451) 

Calais [France] (k&l/a; k&l’is), 307, 
(482-483 

Calcutta [India] (k&l-ktit’a), 401, 407, 
473, 476, (385, 391) 

Calgary [Alberta] (kal’ga-r!), 175, (182- 
183 


California (kl/t-f6r'ni-d), 7, 97, 109, 
110, 114, 129, 131, 134, 136, 137, 
140-141, 150, 158-161, 162, 423, 
(154-155); population of southern, 
19; Valley of, 140, 159, (137) 

Callao [Peru] (kal-yaé’5), 264, (247, 
260, 264) 

Calms, belt of, 233, (234, 235) 

Calumet [Mich.] (kal/t-mét), 82, (74- 
75) 

Cambridge University (kam/’brij), 302 

Camels, 393, 455 

Cameroon (kim/ér-60n’), 452, (451) 

Camphor, East Indies, 428; New 
Guinea, 429 

Canada (kin’a-da), 24, 45, 175-188, 
294, 295, (182-183); area, 175-176; 
minerals, (179); Asiatic Russia 
compared with, 398-400; statistics 
of area and population, 175; surface 
features, 176-177; wheat, (181); 
wood pulp from, 35 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 186 

Canals, Belgium, 337; Canada, 178, 
179; China, 414, (411); Columbia 
River, 157; France, 307; Hamburg, 
325; irrigation, 138; The Nether- 
lands, 337, 339; Panama Canal, 
205-207, (206); Rhone Valley, 316; 
Russia, 354; Stockholm, 347; 


Amazon 
Central 
262 ; 


491 


United States, 31, 73, 179; Venice, 
365; Welland Canal, 91, 178, (38) 

Canberra (kAn-bér’d), 444, (439) 

Cancer, tropic of, 190, 227, 234, (227) 

Canned milk production, 153 

Canning industry, Alaska, 168 

Cantabrian Mountains (kin-ta/bri-dn), 
361, 363, (280, 368) 

Canton [China] (kan-tdn’), 412, 415, 
418, (385, 411) 

Canton River, 418 

Cape Cod, 57, (38-39) 

Cape Guardafui (gwir’da-fwé’), 448, 
(450) 


Cape of Good Hope, 447, (450) 

Cape-to-Cairo railroad, 459, (451) 

Cape Town [Union of South Africa], 
447, 448, 449, 458, 459, (451) 

Cape Verde, (vird), 448, (450) 

Capricorn, tropic of (kAp’ri-kérn), 227, 
234, (227) 

Caracas [Venezuela] (ka-ra’/kis), 245, 
259, 263, (247, 260) 

Caravans, China, 413; Egypt, 455; 
northern Africa, 461; routes center- 
ing at Baghdad, 395 

Cardiff [Wales] (kar’dif), 288, 291, 304, 
(300-301) 

Caribbean Sea (kir’I-bé’dn), 242, (195) 

Caribou (k&r’I-boo), 16; Alaska, 172 

Carpathian Mountains (kir-pa’thi-dn), 
350, 375, (280, 369) 

Carpets, 47, 341, 402 

Carrara marble (kir-ri’ri), 367, 370 

Cascade Range (k&s-kad’), 131, 132, 
141, 151, 152, 153, 158, (154-155) 

Cascade Tunnel, 152 

Caspian Sea (k&s’pi-dn), 285, 351, 
353, (281) 

Caste system, India, 402, 407-408 

Cast iron, 41 

Catskill Mountains (ka&ts’kil), 30, 60, 
(38-39) 

Cattle raising, Argentina and Uruguay, 
272-273, (272); Australia, 440, 441, 
(441); Balkan countries, 376; Bo- 
khara, 398; British Isles, 290, 296— 
297; Bulgaria, 377; Canada, 178, 
180; Chile, (272); China, 410; 
Europe, (297); France, 312; Ger- 
many, 322; Holland, 343; Mexico, 
197; North Central States, 78-79; 
Orinoco Valley, 266; Russia, 352; 
sections of world leading in, 468, 
469, (469); South Africa, 458; 
Southern States, 96; southwestern 
Asia, 392; Spain and Portugal, 362; 
Switzerland, 331; United States, 
(71); waste in, 219; western Sudan, 
462; Western States, 146 

Caucasus Mountains (k6’ka-stis), 279, 
350, (280, 391) 

Cayenne [French Guiana] 
ki@n’), 245, (247, 250) 

Celebes (sél’é-béz; sé-la’bés), 
426, (4389) 

Cellulose, 100 

Cement manufacture, 42-44 

Cenis, Mt. (m6n’sé-né’), 333, (300) 

Central America, 4, 24, 204-208, (194- 
195);. Indians in, 21; tabulated 
statistics, 190; volcanoes in, 7 

Central Time Belt, 230, 231, (214) 

Century plant, 17 


(ka-8n/ ; 
342, 


492 


Cerro de Pasco [Peru] (sér’r6 da pis’k6), 
265, 266, (247, 260) 

Ceylon (sé-lin’), 401, 404, 408, 427, 
(385, 391) 

Chad, Lake (chad), 461, (451) 

Champlain, Lake (shim-plan’), 
(38-39) 

Channel Islands, 297, (300-301) 

Charcoal, 221 

Charleroi [Belgium] (shar’lé-rwi’), 341, 
(300-301) 

Charleston [S. C.] (charlz’tim), 94, 
(102-103) 

Charlotte Amalie [Virgin Islands of 
U. S.] (shar/lot’ a-ma/lé-é), 201 

Charlottetown [Prince Edward Island] 
(shir/l6t-toun), 175, (182-183) 

Chattanooga [Tenn.] (chit’dn-n00’ga), 
120, (102-103) 

Cheese, see Dairy products 

Chemnitz [Germany] (kém/nits), 324, 
(300-301) 

Chesapeake Bay (chés’d-pék), 11, 57, 
110, (88-39) 

Chestnuts, Italy, 366 

Cheyenne [Wyo.] (shi-&n’), 129, (154- 


155 

Chicago [Ill.] (shi-k6’g6), 79-82, 120, 
(74-75, 82); oil refining at, 37; 
population, 62 

Chicago River, 81, (82) 

Chile (ché/la), 266-270, 422, (247, 269) ; 
cattle, (272); corn, (272); sheep, 
(272); wheat, (272) 

Chinaware, 291, 315 

Chinese Republic (chi-néz’; chi-nés’), 
101, 108, 158, 161, 409-420, (385, 411) 

Chinook winds (chi-nook’), 147, 184 

Cholen [French Indo-China] (sh6’l6n’), 
426, (385) 

Chosen (ch6/sén’), 409, 423-424, (885, 
409 


) 
Cincinnati [Ohio] (sin’s{-nat/!), 83, 
86, 88, 89, (74-75, 88 
Cinnamon, French Indo-China, 427 
Cities, tables of population, 13, 29, 62, 


23, 


94, 129, 167, 175, 188, 190, 245, 288, | 


349, 359, 374, 388, 397, 401, 409, 426, 
437, 452, 477-485 

Clay, for brickmaking, 36, 44; 
pottery, 44 

Cleveland [Ohio] (klév/ldnd), 83, 84, 
86, (74-75, 86); oil refining at, 37; 
population, 62 

Climate, maps showing, Africa, 447; 
Asia, 383; Australia and New Zea- 
land, 440 ; Europe, 284; North Amer- 
ica, 16; South America, 248; United 
States, 99 

Clock making, 315 

Coal, 4; account of formation, 4-6; 
Alaska, 168, 170; Andean countries, 
262; Argentina, 275; Australia, 441 ; 
Austria, 378; Belgium, 341; bitu- 
minous, 6, 73; British Columbia, 
185; British Isles, 289; Canada, 
(179); Chile, 270; China, 412; 
Czechoslovakia, 377; England, 304; 
Europe, 282, (282); France, 308, 
310, 3138; Germany, 318, 323, 324; 
India, 402; Japan, 421-422; kinds 
of, 6; Malay Peninsula, 427; 
methods of conservation, 223; New 
Zealand, 446; North Central States, 


for 


INDEX 


73, (72); Northeastern States, 31- 
33; Nova Scotia, 177-178; North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, 457; 
Russia, 353; Saar Basin, 326; 
Seattle, 158; Asiatic Russia, 399; 
South Africa, 459; Southern States, 
114; Spain and Portugal, 363; 
statistics of roduction, 215; 
Ukraine, 358; United States, (5); 
waste in mining, 218, 223; West 
Africa, 463; Western States, 150; 
world distribution, 469, (472) 

Coal Period, 4-6 : 

Coastal Plain, 34, (2) 

Coast line of North America, forma- 
tion of, 10-11 

nig Range [British Columbia], 181, 
2) 

Coast Ranges, 131, 136, 162, (2) 

Cocoa, Ecuador, 266. See Cacao 

Coconut oil, 480 

Coconuts, Ceylon, 408; Philippine 
Islands, 429-430, 431; Portuguese 
East Africa, 464; West Indies, 202 

Cod fishing, Alaska, 169; British Isles, 
297; Newfoundland, 177, 188; 
Northeastern States, 58; Norway 
and Sweder, 348 

Cody [Wyo.] (k6’di), 163, (154-155) 

Coffee, Andean countries, 266; Bra- 
zil, 202, 255-256; Central America, 
207; Congo Basin, 463 ; East Indies, 
342, 428; Hawaii, 175; Java, 428; 
Mexico, 197; Pacific Islands, 446; 
Portuguese East Africa, 464; sec- 
tions of world which produce, 468, 
(468); western Sudan, 462; West 
Indies, 202 

Cohoes [N.Y.] (k6-hGz’), 46, (88-39) 

Coke, 37, 40; waste in producing, 
218 

Cologne [Germany] (k6-l6n’), 320, 324, 
326, 329, (281, 300-301) 

ese (k6-lom’bé-a), 258-266, (247, 

Colombo [Ceylon] (ké-lém’bs), 401, 
(385, 391) 

Colon [Panama] (k6-l6n’), 206, (194- 
195, 206) 

Colorado (k6l’6-ri/d6), 129, 137, 152, 
162, (154-155) 

Colorado River, 141, 165, (154-155) 

Colosseum [Rome] (k6l’d-sé/t%im), 372 

Columbia River (k6-ltim’bi-a), 137, 
142, 157, (154-155) : 

Columbia River Highway, 131 

Columbus, Christopher (k6-lim/bis), 
2 


2 

Columbus [Ohio], 86, (74-75) 

Commerce and foreign trade, Alaska, 
168; Angola, 464; Australia, 441, 
443, Balkan States, 376; Belgium, 
337, 341, 344; Canada, 180, 185, 
186; Central America, 207;. China, 
418; Denmark, 337, 348, 344; 
France, 306-307, 315, 316; Ger- 
many, 325, 328, 342, 347; Great 
Britain, 295, 298, 304, 344, 347, 449; 
Hawaii, 175; India, 401, 402, 408; 
Italy, 366, 367, 371, 373; Japan, 421, 
422, 424; Kano, 462; Libia, 373; 
Mexico, 196, 198; The Netherlands, 
337; 342, 344; Newfoundland, 189; 
New Zealand, 445; North Central 


States, 73, 78, 79, 80, 83, 89; North- 
eastern States, 45, 50, 52, 53; Nor- 
way, 347, 348; Pacific islands, 446; 
Portugal, 360, 363; Portuguese Hast 
Africa, 464; Russia, 354; Singapore, 
427; South Africa, 458; South 
America, 256, 258, 259, 265-266, 
270, 274, 275, 276; Southern States, 
120, 122, 123, 126, 127; Spain, 360, 
363; Sweden, 347, 348; Switzerland, 
330, 335, 342; Western States, 152, 
153, 157, 158, 159, 161; West Indies, 
200, 202, 204 

Composts (kém/posts), 416 

Concepcion [Chile] (kén-s&ép’syGn’), 
270, (247, 269) 

Concrete, 43, 93 

Confucian religion (kén-fi’/shdn), 414 


_| Congo (kdn’go), Belgian, 422, 448, 452, 


(451); French, 452, (451) 

Congo Basin, 463-464, (450) 

Connecticut (kd-nét/I-kivit), 29, (38-39) 

eee liga Commission, National, 
216 

Conservation of resources, 215-224 

Constance, Lake of (kén/stdns), 334, 
(300-301) 

Constantinople [Turkey] (kén-stiin’ti- 
no’p’l), 374, 378, 379, 381, (281, 369) 

Continental shelf, 11 

Cook Inlet, 169, 170, 171, (182-183) 

Coéperative societies, Denmark, 343 

Copenhagen [Denmark] (k6’pén- 
ha/gén), 288, 337, 343, 344, (281, 
300-301) 

Copper, 4; Africa, 449; Alaska, 168, 
170; Andean countries, 262; Argen- 
tina, 275; Asiatic Russia, 399; 
Australia, 443; Chile, 270; China, 
412; Germany, 323; India, 402; 

‘Japan, 422; Lake Superior dis- 
trict, 82, 83; Mexico, 198; Norway 
and Sweden, 347; Peru, 262, 266; 
Philippine Islands, 430-431; North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, 457; 
Russia, 353; Spain and Portugal, 

. 363; statistics of production, 215; 
United States, (133); Cuba, 202 

Copper Queen Mine, 135 

Copper River [Alaska], 170, (182-183) 

Copper smelting, 135 

Copra (kdp’rda), 430, 446 

Coral reefs, 446 

Cordilleran Highland (kor’dil-ya’rdn ; 
k6r-dil’ér-dn), 6, 7, 206, 236, (2) 

Cordoba [Argentina] (kér/d6-va4), 274, 
(247, 269) 

Cordoba [Mexico], 191, (194-195) 

Cordoba [Spain], 364, (486) 

Cork oaks, 460 

Corks, Spain and Portugal, 363 

Corn, 70-71; Argentina, 272, (272); 
Chile, 272, (272); China, 417; 
cotton compared with, 100-101; 
Egypt, 454; European acreage, 376, 
(376); France, 312; Hungary and 
Rumania, 376; India, 403; Italy, 
366; Mexico, 197, (197); North 
Central States, 64-65, 69-70; Philip- 
pine Islands, 429; Po Valley, 370; 
Russia, 352; sections of world which 
produce, 466, (466); South Africa, 
458; Southern States, 96; Spain 
and Portugal, 362; Sudan, 462; 


aed States, (69); Uruguay, 272, 


Corn Belt, 65, 69-70 

Costa Rica (kés’td r@ka), 190, 204, 
207-208, (194-195) : 

Cotton, 100-105; Andean countries, 
262; Argentina, 275; Arizona, 141; 
Brazil, 256; California, 141; Cen- 
tral America, 207; China, 417; 
Chosen, 424; Congo Basin, 463; 
countries of world which produce, 
469; Egypt, 101, 453, 454, (453); 
Ethiopia, 464; India, 101, 405; 
long staple, 141, 453; Malay Penin- 
sula, 426; Mexico, 197; Peru, 262; 
Russia, 352; South Africa, 458- 
459; Southern States, 100-101, 104— 
105, 113; southwestern Asia, 392; 
United States, (100); west central 
Asia, 398; western Sudan, 462 

Cotton Belt, 100-101, 104-105, 127 

Cotton-boll weevil, 105, 222; spread of, 
(105) 

Cotton manufacturing, Alsace-Lorraine, 
313, 327; Belgium, 341; France, 
308; Great Britain, 292-293; Italy, 
371; New England, 45-46; South- 
ern States, 116-117; Switzerland, 
336; United States, 119, (119) 

Cottonseed products, 117-118, 126, 219 

Cowpeas, 98, 112 ‘ 

Crater Lake (kra’tér), 162, 164 

Crawford Notch (kré/férd), 59 

Crimean Peninsula (kri-mé@dn; 
mé’dn), 352, (280) 

Cripple Creek [Colo.] (krip’’l), 135, 
(154-155) 

Crop rotation, 416-417 

Cuba (ki’ba), 200, 201-204, (194-195) ; 
sugar, (202); statistics, 190 

Cumberland Plateau (kiim’bér-ldnd), 
111, (112) 

Cumberland River, 120, (102-103) 

Currants, Greece, 376 

Currents, 241-244, (242); cause of, 
241; effects of, 243-244; Gulf Stream, 
242-243; in southern oceans, 243; 
Labrador Current, 243; North At- 
lantic Eddy, 241-242; North Pacific, 
243 

Cutlery, 291 

Cyclones (si/’klénz), 238 

Czechoslovakia (chtk’é-slé-va’ki-a), 
374, 377, (281, 369) 


kri- 


D 
Dairen [Manchuria] (di/rén’), 409, 
(385) eh . 
Dairying, 178; Asiatic Russia, 399; 


Australia, 437, 440; British Isles, 
296; Denmark, 343; Germany, 
322; Holland, 342; Italy, 366, 370; 
New South Wales, 444; North 
Central States, 72; Northeastern 
States, 55, 56; South Africa, 458; 
South America, 275; Sweden, 346; 
Switzerland, 334; Western States, 
139 

Dairy products, United States, (210) 

Dallas [Texas] (dal’ds), 125, 127, (102- 
103 


Damascus [Syria] (dd-mis’kis), 388, 
396, (385, 391) 
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Danube, countries of the (din’ib), 
374-381, (281, 369) 

Danube River, 329, 375, 879, 381, 
(800-301) 

Danzig (dan’tsik), 324, 326-327, 357, 
(281, 300-301) 

Dardanelles, Strait of the (dar’dd- 
nélz’), 379, 380, 381, (281, 369, 380) 

Darling River (dir/ling), 442, (439) 

Darwin [N. Australia] (dar’win), 444, 
(439) 

Daryal Gorge (dar-yal’), 350 

Dates, Egypt, 454; southwestern Asia, 
392; Spain and Portugal, 362 

Dawson [Yukon Territory] (d6/siin), 
175, (182-183) 

Daylight-saving time, 231 

Degrees of latitude, 228 

Dekkan (dék’dn), 407, (391) 

Delaware (dél’/d-wAr), 23, 29, (38-39) 

Delaware Bay, 11, 110, (88-89) 

Delft ware (délft), 342 

Delhi [India] (dél’hi), 407, (885, 391) 

Delta (dél’/ta), of the Mississippi, 106, 
107, 121, (121); of the Nile, 455, 
(451); of the Po, 365 

Deltas, 8; of Norwegian fiords, 346 

Denmark (dén’miark), 337-344, (281, 
300-301) ; tabulated statistics, 288 

Denver [Colo.] (dén’vér), 129, 135, 141, 
162, (154-155) 

Denver and Rio Grande R. R., 162, 
164 

Deserts, 17, 410 


Des Moines [Iowa] (démoin’), 62, 
(74-75 

Detroit [Mich.] (dé-troit’), 62, 83, 
84-85, (74-75, 86) 

Detroit River, 84-85, (74-75) 

Diamonds, Africa, 449; India, 401; 


Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
457; South Africa, 457 

Dikes, Holland, 339, 340 

District of Columbia, 29, 49, 50, (88-39, 
49) 

Dnieper River (né/pér), 357, (281) 

Dominican Republic (dé-min/’i-kdn), 
190, 200, (194-195) 

Donkeys, 393, 463 

Don River (din), 353, (281) 

Douglas [Isle of Man] (dtig/lds), 288, 
(482-483) 

Douglas fir, 153, 181 

Drainage, 220 

Dresden [Germany] (dréz’dén), 320, 
324, 329, (281, 300-301) 

Dresden china, 291 

Drift, glacial, 10 

Drift mining, 134 

Dry farming, 144, 220, 443 

Dublin [Irish Free State] (dtib/lin), 
288, 305, (281, 300-301) 

Duluth [Minn.] (doo-looth’), 30, 82, 
(74-75) 

Dunvegan [Alberta] (diin-vé’gdn), 184, 
(182-183) 

Durango [Mexico] (dd0-ran’go), 197, 
(194-195) 

Durham [N. C.] (dfir’dm), 118, (102- 
103 


Dutch, East Indies (in’diz), 426, 427, 
(489) 

Dutch Guiana (gé-i’nd), 245, 258, 342, 
(247, 250) 
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Dutch in New York, 23 

Dyewoods, 202, 205 ; Andean countries, 
262; Madagascar, 463; Malay 
eae 426; Philippine Islands, 


E 


Earth, form and size, 225; motion, 
225; revolution anda its effects, 225— 
226; shape, 225 

Earthquakes, 7; Central America, 207 

Eastern Time Belt, 230, 231, (214) 

East Indies (in’diz), 342, 426, 428, 
(439) 

Ebony, 426, 464 

Ebro River (@br6), 361, (369) 

Ecuador (&k’wa-dér), 245, 258-266, 
(247, 260) 

Edinburgh [Scotland] (&d/’n-btir-s), 
304-305, (281, 300-301) 

Edmonton [Alberta] (éd’miin-ttin), 184, 
(182-183) 

Education, see Schools and Educa- 


tion 

Egypt (@jipt), 101, 294, 452, 453- 
455, 464, (451); cotton, (453); 
wheat, (453) 

Egyptian Sudan (é-jip’shdn sdo-din’; 
so0-din’), 462, (451) 

Elbe River (&l’/bé), 329, (300-301) 

Electricity, from hydroelectric plants, 
115, 151 

Elephants, Africa, 456, 462 

Elizabeth [N. J.] (é-liz’d-b&th), 29, (38- 


) 
England (in/gldnd), 279, 288, 291, 
(281, 300-301). See British Isles 
English in North America, 23-24 
Equator (é-kwa/tér), 228, (229) 
Equatorial belt of calms (é’kwa-td/- 
ri-dl), 238, (234, 235) 
Equatorial Drift, 241-242, (242) 
re i (@ri), 31, 84, 89, (26-27, 


Erie Canal, 30, 31, 73 

Eroded areas, 8 

Eskimos (és’ki-m6z), 171, 217, 226 

Estonia (&s-td/ni-a), 349, 357, (281, 
300-301) 

Ethiopia (€’thi-O/pi-d), 449, 452, 464— 
465, (451) 

Eucalyptus (t’ka-lip’tus), 442-443 

Euphrates River (i-fra/téz), 389, 394, 
395, (391) 

Europe (i/rtip), 279-382, (280, 281) ; 
barley, (351); cattle, (297); cen- 
tral, (319); corn, (376); countries 
of the Danube and the Balkans, 374— 
381, (369, 487) ; countries of western 
Mediterranean, 359-374, (368, 486) ; 
eastern, 349-358, (300-301); flax, 
(351); former ice areas, (283); 
general facts, 279; grapes, (314); 
mining, (282); northwestern, 288- 
349, (300-301, 482-483); plant 
regions, (287); population, (288); 
rainfall, (285); sheep, (297); sugar 
beets, (822); swine, (323) ; tempera- 
ture regions, (284); wheat, (350). 
See also names of countries, etc. 

Everest, Mt. (v/ér-&st), 386, (391) 

Everett [Wash.] (6v/ér-ét), 153, (154—- 
155) 
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F 


Fairbanks [Alaska] (far’/binks), 170, 
171, (182-183) 

Falkland Islands (f6k/ldnd), 245, (247) 

Fall Line, 34, 115, 124 

Fall River [Mass.], 45, 47, (38-39) 

Famines, Egypt, 154; India, 406; 
Russia, 351 

Fargo [N. Dak.] (fir’gd), 62, (74-75) 

Farm implements, 92, 116 

Farming, British Isles, 296-297 ; China, 
412, 415-418; France, 312; Ger- 
many, 321-323; India, 408; Italy, 
365-371; New England, 54; North 
Central States, 63-64, 70-72; 
Northeastern States, 54-58; Nor- 
way, 346; Russia, 350-353; Spain 


and Portugal, 362-363; Southern 
States, 95-100; Sweden, 346; 
Switzerland, 334; Western States, 
135-140 
Faroe Islands (fAr’/6; fa’rd), 344, 
(281) 


Fertilizer, nitrogen and limestone as, 
347; use of, in Balkan States, 377; 
China, 416; France, 312; Germany, 
321; Spain and Portugal, 362 

Fez [Morocco] (f&z), 452, 459, (451) 

Figs, Baghdad, 395; California, 148; 
Egypt, 454; Ethiopia, 464; France, 
312; Italy, 372; Russia, 352; south- 
western Asia, 292 

Fiji Islands (f@’jé), 446, (439) 

Finland (fin/ldnd), 279, 349, 356, (281) 

Fiords (fyérdz), Labrador, 189; Nor- 
way, 345 

Fisheries, Alaska, 168; Australia, 443; 
British Columbia, 185; British Isles, 
294, 297-298, 299; Canada, 177; 
France, 315; Japan, 421 ; Newfound- 
land, 188; Northeastern States, 57— 
58; Norway and Sweden, 347-348 ; 
Pacific Northwest, 156-157 

Fiume [Italy] (fyoo’m4), 373, 374, (368) 

Flax, 210; Argentina and Uruguay, 
272; European acreage, 351, (351) ; 
Treland, 290; North Central States, 
65; North Dakota, 78; Po Valley, 
370; Russia, 351-352 

Flood plains, 8 

Florence [Italy] (fldr’éns), 371, 378, 
(281, 368) 

Florida (flér’i-da), 11, 23, 98, 104, 109, 


110, 112, (102-103); area, popu- 
lation, and largest city, 94 
Flour milling, 52, 76-78, 84, 126; 


Budapest, 378; Odessa, 353; South 
America, 275; Western States, 149 

Foochow [China] (f00’chd’), 414, 418, 
(411 


Food products, Northeastern States, 
54-58 


Forage crops (fdr/aj), 141, 142 

Foreign commerce of United States, 
472-473, 476. See also Commerce 
and foreign trade 

Forest rangers, 221-222 

Forestry, Germany, 325, 330 

Forests, National, 222, (222) 

Forests and forest products, Alaska, 
168; Andean countries, 262; 
Argentina, 275; Asiatic Russia, 399; 
Australia, 442, 443; British Co- 
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lumbia, 185; Canada, 177, 179, 187; 
Central America, 205; Chicago, 
83; Ethiopia, 464; Europe, 287; 
Indo-China, 426; Madagascar, 463 ; 
Malay Peninsula, 426; North 
Central States, 91-93; Northeastern 
States, 35; Norway and Sweden, 
346; Pacific Northwest, 153, 156; 
Philippine Islands, 430; Russia, 
353; Southern States, 116; statis- 
tics of production, 215; waste and 
conservation, 217-218, 221-223; 
Western States, 153-156; West 
Indies, 202 

Formosa (for-md/sa), 409, 418, (411) 

Fort William (wil’ydm), 179, 186, (182- 
183) 

Forum, Roman (f0/riéim), 372 

Fossils, 4 

Foxes, in arctic regions, 16 

France (frans), 306-318, (281, 300- 
301); statistics, 288 

Frankfort [Germany] (frink/furt), 329, 
(300-301) 

Fraser Valley (fra’zér), 181, (182- 
183 


French, in Africa, 449, 452, 462-463, 
(451); in Asia, 395; in North 
America, 23 

French Guiana (gé@-di/nd), 245, 258, 
(247, 250) 

French Indo-China (in’d6-chi/na), 426, 
427, (385) 

Fresno [Cal.] (fréz’n6), 148, (154-155) 

Frigid zones, 227, (227) 

Fruits, Amazon Basin, 253; Andean 
countries, 266; Australia, 437, 443- 
444; Balkan and Danubian coun- 
tries, 376; British Columbia, 185; 
Canada, 178; Chile, 267; Ethiopia, 
464; Italy, 366, 372; Madagascar, 
463; Malay Peninsula, 426; Mexico, 
191, 197; Northeastern States, 56; 
Pacific Islands, 446; Pacific North- 
west, 153; South Africa, 458; South- 
ern States, 96-97, 109-110; Spain, 
362-363; Western States, 139, 140, 
141-142; West Indies, 202 

Fuji, Mt. (f00’jé), 420, (411) 

Fur market, St. Louis, 79 

Furniture making, Canada, 179; Ger- 
many, 325; Grand Rapids, 92; 
Southern States, 116; Vienna, 378 

Furs, Canada, 187; Russia, 399 

Fur seals, 168, 172, 219 


G 


Galveston [Texas] (gkl/vés-tiin), 52, 
120, 123, 124, (102-103) 

Ganges Basin (gin'jéz), 405, 407 

Ganges River, 402, 406, 409, (391) 

Garonne River (ga/ron’), 307, 316, 
(300-301) 

Gary [Ind.] (ga’ri), 83, (74-75) 

Gas, natural, 4, 33, 114, 218-219 

Gasoline, 36; consumption of, 219 

Gastineau Channel (gis/ti-nd), 169 

Gatun Lake (g4-toon’), 207, (206) 

Geneva [Switzerland] (jé-néva), 331, 
332, 334, 335, 336, (281, 300-301) 

Geneva, Lake of, 335, (800-301) 

Genoa [Italy] (jén’é-a), 364, 370, 371, 
473, 476, (281, 300-301) 


Genoa, Gulf of, 312, (300-301) 

Georgetown [British Guiana], 
(247, 250) , 

Georgia [Transcaucasian Federation] 
(jor’ji-a; jér’ja), 349, 358, (391) 

Georgia [U. S.], 94, 97, 108, 119, (102— 
103) 


245, 


Germans (jtir’médnz), in Africa, 452, 
Bae in South America, 256, 257— 
258; in southwestern Asia, 393-394 ; 
plan for Berlin-to-Baghdad railway, 
380-381 

Germany (jiir’ma-n!), 279, 291, 318- 
330, 397, (281, 300-301) ; influence in 
Switzerland, 331; tabulated sta- 
tistics, 288 

Geysers, 163 

Ghent [Belgium] (gént), 
(300-301), 

Gibraltar (j!-brél’/tér), 286, 360, 381, 
393, (281, 368) 

Glaciated areas, 8, (8) 

Glacier National Park (gla/shér), 162, 
(154-155) 
Glaciers, 8-10; New Zealand, 445; 

Switzerland, 335 

Glasgow [Scotland] (glas’g6; glas’k6), 
288, 290, 304, (281, 300-301) 

Glassmaking, 44 

Glassware, Bohemian, 378; Venetian, 


340, 341, 


1 

Gloucester [Mass.] (glis’tér), 57, 58, 
(88-39) 

Goats, Italy, 366, 371 

Gold, 4, 182-135; Africa, 449; Alaska, 
168, 169, 171; Andean countries, 
262; Argentina, 275; Asiatic Russia, 
399; Australia, 441,+442; Chile, 
270; China, 412; Mexico, 197; 
Ontario, 179; Philippine Islands, 
430; Northern and ouers Rho- 
desia, 457; South Africa, 457; 
United States, (133) 

Golden Gate, 159, 162 

Golden Horn, 379 

Gondolas (gén/dé-ldz), 365 

Goteborg [Sweden] (yti’té-bér’y’), 345, 
(281, 300-301) 

Grain elevators, 76 

Grains, Alaska, 170; Andean countries, 
262; Argentina, 272; Balkan and 
Danubian countries, 376; British 
Isles, 397; Canada, 178, 180, 188; 
China, 417; Egypt, 454; France, 
312; Germany, 323; Italy, 366; 
Madagascar, 463; Mexico, 192, 197; 
Morocco, 460; Russia, 351-352; 
South Africa, 458; South America, 
272; southwestern Asia, 392; Spain 
and Portugal, 362; Sweden, 346; 
Tibet, 410; western Sudan, 462 

Granada [Spain] (grd-na/’da), 360, (368) 

Grand Banks [Newfoundland], 188 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado (ki&n’- 
yun), 163, 164-165, (154-155) 

Grand Rapids [Mich.], 92, (74-75) 

Grand River Valley Project, 137 

Granite, Northeastern States, 36 

Grapefruit, 109, 141 

Grapes, Argentina, 275; California, 
140, 141; Canada, 178; Chile, 267; 
European production, 314, (314); 
France, 312, 313; Germany, 323; 
Italy, 367, 372; Mexico, 197; Po 


Valley, 370; Russia, 352; Spain 
and Portug al, 363 

Graphite (arsiit), 353, 399 

Grazing, Brazil, 256; Canada, 188; 


Mexico, 197; Western States, 146- 
147. See Cattle raising 
Great Britain (brit’’n), 186, 288, 289- 
293, (281, 300-301) ; contrasted with 
Ireland, 305; interest in Africa, 
453-460, (451). See British Isles 
Greater Antilles (4n-til’éz), 200, (194— 
9 


195 ; 
Great Falls [Mont.], 135, 151, (154- 
155 


Great Ice Sheet, 8-10, 63-64, 176, 187, 
188, 282, 283, 320, (8) 

Great Lakes, 10, 23, 178, 285-286, (26— 
27); importance ‘of, 89-91 

oe hea 67, 69, 1deisoni4o; 

112 

Great Salt Lake, 162, (154-155) 

Great Valley [Chile], 267, 268 

Great Valley [U. S.], 111, (112) 

Greece (grés), 374-376, (281, 369) 

Greenland (grén/ldnd), 24, 344, (8); 
ice sheet in, 9 

Greenwich [England] (grin’ij), merid- 
ian of, 229-230, (229) 

Greenwich Observatory, 303 

Guadalquivir (gwa’ddl-kwiv’ér), 361, 
(368) 

Guajara Mirim [Bolivia] (gwa-ha/ra 
ml-rém’), 265, (260) 

Guam (gwam), 167, (470-471) 

Guatemala [Guatemala] 
mi/la), 190, (194-195) 

Guatemala, republic, 190, (194-195) 

Guayaquil [Ecuador] (gwi’d-kél’), 245, 
259, 262, 263, 264, 266, (247, 260) 

Guayule plant (gwa-yoo/la), 197 

Guernsey cattle (girn’z!), 297 

Guiana (gé-a/na), 245, 268, 342, (247, 

250 


Guinea (gin’f), 462, (451) 
Guinea, Gulf of, 459-460, (451) 
Gulf Stream, 242-243, (242) 
Gums, 430, 442-443, 463 
Gutta-percha (gtit’ d-ptr’chd), 430 


(gwa’ta- 


H 


Haddock fisheries, 297 

Hague, The [The Netherlands] (hag), 
342, (281, 300-301) 

Haiti (ha’t!), 190, 200, 202, (194-195) 

Halibut fisheries, 58, 169, 348 

Halifax {Nova Scotia] (hal’i-faks), 
175, 178, (182-183) 
Hamburg [Germany] (him/birg), 320, 
324, 325, 328, 473, (281, 300-301) 
Hangchow [China] (hing’cho’), 414, 
418, (385, 411) 

Hankow {China| (han’k6’), 409, 414, 
(385, 411 

Harbors, formation of, 11; of North- 
eastern States, 31 

Hardwoods, 116, 118; Australia, 443 

Hat making, Italy, 371 

Havana [Cuba] (ha-vin’a), 190, 202, 
203, (194-195) 

Haverhill [Mass.] (ha’vér-il), 45, 48, 
(38-39) ‘s 

Havre [France] (ha’vér), 316, 318, 
473, (281, 300-301) 
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Hawaiian Islands (ha-wi/ydn), 161, 
173-175, 424, (434); agriculture, 
174; area, population, and largest 
city, 167; principal products, 174- 
1755 races, 175; value for commerce 
and "defense, 173 

Hay, Denmark, 343; Germany, 323; 
Kentucky, 113; Sweden, 346 

Hejaz (hé-jaz’), 395. See Nejd 

Helena ee (hél’é-na), 134, 152; 
(154-155 

Helsingfors [Finland] (hél’sing-férs’), 
349, 356, (281, 300-301) 

Hemp, 370, 430, 431 

Henequen (hén’é-kén), 197 

conte ae (hér-at’), 388, 

Herring fisheries, Alaska, 169; British 
Isles, 299; Newfoundland, 188; 
Norway and Sweden, 348 

Hibbing ined (hib/ing), 82, (74-75) 

Hides, 45, 4 

High and low pressure areas, 237, 
238, (238) 

Himalaya Mountains (hi-mé/la-ya), 
240, 386, 403, (391) 

Hindus (hin’dooz), 406 

Hoboken [N. J.] (ho’b6-ken), 29, (38- 


39) 

Hogs, Chicago stockyards, 81-82; 
Southern States, 96; United States, 
209. See also Swine 

Holland (hdl/dnd), 279, 337, 339, (281, 
300-301) 

Holy Land, 397, (397) 

Honduras (hén-doo/rds), 190, 205, 
(194-195) 

Hong Kong (hing’ kong’), 412, 418, 
476, (385, 411) 

Honolulu [Hawaii] (h6d’nd-100/100), 167, 
173, 476, (484) 

Honshu (hdn’shoo), 421, (411) 

Hood, Mt., 162, 163, (154— 155) 

Hops, Czechoslovakia, 376; Germany, 
323 


Horn, Cape, 259, (247) 

Horse latitudes, 233 

Horses, 78, 410, 462 

Houghton [Mich.] (h6’ttén), 82, 83, 
(74-75) 

Houston [Texas] (his’ttén), 52, 120, 
123, 125, (102-103) 

Houston Ship Canal, 124-125, (102- 
10 


3) 

Hudson Bay (htid’stin), 187, (182-183) 

Hudson River, 30, 31, (88 8-39 ) 

Hudson’s Bay Com pany 

Hull [England] (hil), 39° “8, 300- 
301 : 


Boney (htin’ga-ri), 374, 375, 381, 
(281, 369) 

Hurricanes, 239 

Hwang Ho (hwang’hd’), 413, are (411) 
Hydraulic mining (hi-dré/lik), 1 
eee is plants (hi’dré-é-18k/trik), 


I 


Iberian Peninsula (i-béri-an), 
ge et, (368) 

Icebergs 

iceland *tug'lénd), 344, (281) 

Ice Sheet, 8-10; traces in Canada, 
176, 187, 188; in Europe, 282, 283; 


307, 


495 


in Finland, 356; in Germany, 320; 
in North Central States, 63-64 

Idaho (i’da-h6), 112, 129, 137, (154-155) 

Igneous rocks (ig’né-us), 4 

Illimani, Mt. (@l’yé-ma/né), 264, (260) 

Illinois (il’t-noi ; i’ -noiz/), 8, 62, 70, 
72, (74-75) 

Illiteracy, see Schools and education 

Imperial Valley, 141, (154-155) 

India (in’di-d), 101, 295, 381, 401-408, 
(385, 391) 

Indiana (in’di-in/a), 62, 70, (74-75) 

Indianapolis [Ind.] (in’ di-dn-4p’6-1is), 
62, 86, (74-75) 

Indian Ocean, 243, (385) 

Indians, 1; Alaska, 
America, 20-22; 
263 


171; North 
South America, 


Indigo, Mexico, 197; western Sudan, 
462 

Indo-China (in’dd-chi’na), 426-427, 
(885 


Indus River (in’diis), 403, (391) 
Inside Passage to Alaska, 168, 169 
Iowa (i/6-wa), 62, 70, (74-75) 

Iquitos [Peru] (é@ké/tds), 253, 254, 
262, (247, 260) 

Iraq (a! rak/), aes a 394-395, 396, 
398, 408, (385, 3 

Ireland (ir/lénd), 388, 289, 294, 297, 
305, 306, (281, 300-301). See Brit- 
ish Isles 

Irish Free State, 288, 294, (294) 

Irish Sea, 305, (800-801 

Irkutsk [Irkutsk] ({r-kd6tsk’), 
(411) 

Iron, how obtained from iron ore, 37, 
40-41; kinds of, 41 

Iron Gate, 379, (369) 

Tron manufactures, Czechoslovakia, 
377; France, 308, 315; Germany, 
324; Great Britain, 290 291 ; North 
Central States, 82, 83; Southern 
States, 120; Western States, 149 

Iron ore, 4, 5; Asiatic Russia, 399; 
Austria, 378; Belgium, 341 ; Canada, 
(179) ; Chile, 270; China, 412; 
Cuba, 202; ‘Czechoslovakia, 377; 
Europe, (282) ; France, 308, 310, 
313; Germany, 323; Great Britain, 
289-290 ; India, 402’; Lake Superior 
district, 92; Malay Peninsula, 427; 
Mexico, 197, 198; mining of, 37, 
82; New South Wales, 443 ; North 
Central States, (72); Northeastern 
States, 35; Norway and Sweden, 
347; Nova Scotia, 177; Philippine 
Islands, 431; Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia, 457; Russia, 353; 
South Africa, 459; Southern States, 
119-120; Spain and Portugal, 363; 
statistics, 215; Ukraine, 358: 
United States, (5); world distribu- 
tion, 472, (472) 

Irrawaddy River 407, 
(391) 

Irrigation (ir’l-ga’shtin), Andean coun- 
tries, 262; Australia, 443; beet 
sugar industry developed by, 142- 
143; Chile, 267; Egypt, 453, 454; 
Hawaii, 174; India, 406-407, 408 : 
Japan, 423; Mexico, 191 ; Morocco, 
460; Po "Valley, 370; Western 
States, 135-140, (136) 


399, 


(ir’é-w6d"t), 
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Isar River (@/ziir), 329 
Isle of Wight (wit), 289, (300-301) 
ees in Africa, 452; in Argentina, 


Italy (it’a-li), 287, 359, 364-374, 397, 
(281, 368 
Ivory, 373, 456, 462 


J 


Jacksonville [Fla.] (jik’stin-vil), 94, 
126, (102-103) 
Jamaica (jd-maka), 190, 200, 202, 
204, 294-295, (194-195) , 
Japanese Current (j&p’d-néz’; jap’- 

a-nés’), 243, (242) 

Japanese Empire, 158, 161, 409, 420- 
426, (385, 411) ; holdings in China, 
418; rice production, 108, (421); 
size of farms, 70; tea, (4 21) 

Java (ja/va), 342, 426, 428, (439) 

Jersey cattle (jar'zt), 2 

Jersey City [N. J.], 29, 138- 39) 

Jerusalem {Palestine} (jé-rd0’sa-lém), 
388, 389, 391, 395, 396, (391, 397) 


Jewelry manufactures, France, S15. 
Italy, 371; Northeastern States, 44 ; 
Switzerland, 336 

Jews, 396 


Jinrikishas (j falas), 422 
Johannesburg [Union of South Af rica] 
(yo-hiin’és-biirg), 452, 457, 459, 
451 


(4 

Johore Bharu [Non-federated Malay 
States] (jd-hGr’ bi-ro0’), 426 

Juneau [Alaska] (joo'nd), 167, 168, 
169, (182-183) 
ura Mountains (joorrd), 307, 333, 
334, (300-301) 

Jute, India, 405 


K 


Kabul [Afghanistan] (ki’bo0l), 391, 
398, (385, 391) 

Kabul River, 392 

Kafir corn (ki/fér), 71 

Kalgoorlie [Western Australia] (k&l- 
goor’li), 442, (439) 

Kamerun (kim’ér-00n’), see Cameroon 

Kano [Nigeria] (ka’nd), 462, (451) 

Kansas (kiin’zds), 62, 67, 114, (74-75) 

Kansas City [Kan.], 62, 79, (74-75, 78) 

Kansas City [Mo.], 79, 120, (74-75, 78) 

Kaolin (ka/6-lin), 316. 

Kashmir (kish’mér’), 402, (891) 

Sarthe Highland (ka-tay’ga), 464, 

0 


(4 

Katmandu [Nepal] (kat’man-doo/), 401, 

385, 391) 

Kaunas (kow’nas), see Kovno 

7 Ra (ké-nya’; kén’yd), 456, 

1 

Kentucky (kén-tiik’i), 94, 97, 111, 112, 
116, (102-103) 

Keokuk [Iowa] (ké/6-ktik), 73, (74-75) 

Kerak (ké-rik’), 388, 396, (391) 

Kerosene, 36 

Ketchikan [Alaska] (k&éch’i-kan’), 169, 
(182-183) 

Keweenaw Peninsula (ké/wé-ns), 83 

Key West [Fla.], Z08, (102-103) 

Khartum _[Anglo- Egyptian 
(kar’tdom’), 453, 455, (451) 


Suda 


n] | Leicester 
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Khiva [Usbekistan] (ké’va), 398, (391) 

orcs [China] (kyou’cho’), 418, 
424, (411) 

Kief [Ukraine] (ké@’yéf), 357, 358, (281, 
300-301) 

Kiel [Germany] (kél), 324, (300-301) 

Kiel Canal, 329, (300-301) 

Kilauea (ké’lou-a/a), 174, (434) 

Kimberley [Union of South Africa] 
(kim/bér-li), 457, 458, (451) 

Kingston [Jamaica] (kingz/ttén), 190, 


(194-195 

Kobe [Japan] (kd’b&), 422, 423, 473, 
(411, 422 

= Island (kéd-yak’), 169, (182- 
183 


Kongo (kn/g6), see Congo 
Korea (k6-ré/d), 409, 423, 424, (411) 
Kovno (Lithuania] (kOv/nd), 349, (800- 


301 
Kremlin (krém/lin), 354 
Kuala Lumpur [Federated Malay 
States] (kwa/la 1o60m’poor’), 426 
Kwantung [China] (kwin’toong’), 409 
Kyoto [Japan] (ky6/t6), 420, (411) 


L 


Labrador Gata ele lab’rd-dor), 11, 
188, 189, (182-183) 

Labrador Current, 243, (242) 

Lace making, Belgium, 341; France, 
315 

Lacquer work (lik’ér), Japan, 422 

La Guaira [Venezuela] (la gwi’ra), 
263, 264, (247, 260) 

Lakes, list of largest, 488 

La Paz [Bolivia] (la pis’), 245, 264, 
(247, 260) 

La Plata ee (la pla’td), 274, 


(247 
] (&r’a-mi), 152, (154— 


Laramie [Wyo.] 

La Salle [Ill.] (la sal’), 28, (479) 

Lassen Peak (lis’én), 7, (154-155) 

Latex (la/téks), 428 

Latitude and longitude, 228-230, (229) 

Latvia (lit/vi-d), 349, 357, 358, (281, 
300-301) 

Laurentian Highland (16-rén’shi-dn; 
16-rén’shdn), 179, (182-183) 

Lausanne, Treaty of (16’zan’), 381 

Lava, 4, 7, 372 

Lead, 4; Andean countries, 262; 
Argentina, 275; Asiatic Russia, 399; 
Australia, 443; China, 412; Ger- 
many, 323; India, 402; Malay 
Peninsula, "427; Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, 457; Spain and 
Portugal, 363; United ’ States, 82, 


(133) 
Leadville [Colo.] (léd’vil), 135, (155) 
League of Nations, 330, 331, 336, 381, 
382, 394 
Leather manufacturing, Kano, Africa, 
462; Northeastern States, 46-47; 
South Africa, 459; Spain, 364 
Lebanon Mountains (sbra-ndn), 395 
Le Creusot [France] (lé kri’z0’), 310, 
(482-483) 


Leeds [England] (lédz), 292, (300-301) | 


Leghorn hats, 371 
[England] 


(lés’tér), 
(482-483) 


292, 


‘Lemons, California, 141 ; 


Leipzig ioeoaanyd (lip’stk), 320, (281, 
300-301) 


France, 313; 
India, 387; Italy, 366, 372; Mexico, 
197; ‘Sicily, 366 ; South Africa, 458 ; 
southwestern Asia, 392; Spain, 362 

Leningrad [Russia] (len'in-grad), 283, 
349, 351, 353, 354, (281, 300-301) 

Leningrad, University of, 355 

mes Antilles (an-tiVéz), 190, (194- 
195 

Levees (lév’éz; lév-éz/), 123 

Lexington [Ky.] (&k’sing-ttéin), 119, 
(102-103) 

Liberia (li-bé/ri-a), 449, 452, 464, 465, 


(451) 

Libia (l@by4), 373, 452, 461, (451) 

Libreville [French Equatorial Africa] 
(lé’br’-vel’), 452, (451) 

Libyan Desert (IYb’i-dn), 461, (450) 

Liége [Belgium] (lé-ézh’), 337, 338, 
341, (800-301) 

Lighters, 249 

Lignite, 6, 282, 367 

Lille [France] (lal), 308, (281, 300-301) 

Lima [Peru] (lé’m4), 245, 264, (247, 
260, 264) 

Limes, Abyssinia, 464; Italy, 372; 
Southern States, 109 

Limestone, 1, 4; Belgium, 341; 
Britain, 290; Nova Scotia, 
special uses, 40, 43 

Limoges tea (1é’m6zh’), 
(300-301 

Limoges china, 291, 315 

Linen manufacture, Alsace-Lorraine, 
313, 327; Belgium, 341; France, 
308; Ireland, 293, 305 

Lisbon [Portugal] (liz/biin), 359, 364, 
(281, 368) 

Lithuania (lith’t-a/ni-d), 349, 357, 
(281, 300-301) 

Little Rock [Ark.], 94, 127, (102-103) 

tiyerped! [Eng mea (ivrér-pool), 295, 

473, (281, 300-301 
Lenten divingstin, 452, (451) 
Llamas (lé’mdz), 262, 265 


Lobster fisheries, 1 ‘ae 
Lode, [Folaed (lodz), 357, (281, 300- 
30 


Logwood, 205 

Loire River (lwar), 307, (800-301) 

London [England] (Itin’diin), 288, 289, 
299, 302-304, 473, (281, 299, 300- 
301) 

Longitude, see Latitude and longitude 

Lorraine (16’ran’), 313, 326, (300-301). 
See Alsace-Lorraine 

Los Angeles [Cal.] (16s 4n’gtl-és; lbs 
Sn/jél-és), 129, 141, 149-150, 168- 
159, 160, 161, 162, (154-155, 160) 

Louisiana (150-2! igé-An' a), 23, 94, 106- 
108, 114, (102-103) 

Louisville Ky.] (100/is-vil ; 
94, 95, 118, 125, (102-103) 

Low Countries, 282 

Lowell [Mass.] (10/81), 45, (38-39) 

Low pressure areas, 237, (238) 

Lucerne iewtagen? dnneey 334, 
(482-483) 

Lumber, Argentina, 275; Chicago, 83; 
North Central States, 78; Pacific 
Northwest, 153, 156; statistics of 
production, 215; substitutes for, 


Great 
edit | 


316, 


loo/i-vil), 


92-93; wood used for, 35. See 
also Forest products 
Luxembourg [Luxemburg] (lik’sém- 


barg), 288, 327, (300-301) 
Tue ebate, 288, 326, 338, 341, (800- 


Luzon (106-zin’), 431, (434) 

Lynn [Mass.] (lin), 47, (38-39) 

Lyon [France] (lé-6nr), 314, 316, (281, 
300-301) 


M 


Machinery, 44-45, 82, 86; farming, 
70-71, 83, 92, 112- 113; "flour mill- 
ing, 76-77; harvesting, 68-71, 145 

Mackerel fishing, 57-58 

arora Mt. (md-kin/li), 170, (182- 

Ps (mid’d-gis’kar), 452, 463, 


Madeira River (md-dé/ra), 264, (260) 

Madras [India] (md-dras’), 404, 407, 
(385, 391) 

Madrid [Spain] coe sne), 359, 360, 
361-362, (281, 368) 

Magdalena River (miag’da-la/n4), 261, 
263, 266, (260) 

Magdeburg [Germany] (mig/dé-boork ; 
miag/dé-birg), 323, (800-301) 

Magellan (md-jél’an), explorer, 435 

Magellan, Strait of, 259, (269) 

Mahogany, 205, 464 

Mail-order houses, Chicago, 83 

Maine (man), 29, (38-389) 

Maize, see Corn 

Malaga [Spain] (m4l/d-ga), Sor (368) 

Malaria (ma-la/ri-a), Italy, 3 

Malay Peninsula eee 
426, 427, (391) 

Malays, 431 

Malay States, Federated and Non- 
federated, 426, (385, 391) 

Mammoth Hot Springs (mim/6th), 163 

Managua [Nicaragua] (m4-naé/gw4), 
190, (194-195) 

Manaos [Brazil] (m4-né/és), 258, 254, 
(247, 250) 

Manchester [England] (m&n/chés-tér), 
292, 473, (281, 300-301) 

Manchester [N. HI, 29, (88-39) 

Manchuria (man-choo'ri-d), 409, 410, 
418, 424, (411) 

Mandates, 394 

Manganese (min’gd-nés’ ; min/gd-néz), 
202, 347 

Manhattan Island (man-hit/dn), 52, 


Pay 


52) 

Minute [Philippine Islands] (ma-nil’a), 
167, 426, 429, 480, 431, 432, 434, 
435, (432, 434) 

Manila hemp, 430, 4 

Manitoba (man’ tered), 175, 177, 180, 
(182-183) 

Manufacturing, Africa, 459, 462; Ar- 
gentina, 274; Belgium, 341 ; ’Brit- 
ish Isles, 289— "298, 302; Canada, 179, 
181, 188; China, 412; Czechoslo- 
vakia, aie 378 ; Denmark, 343 ; 
extent and location of, North Amer- 
ica, 211-212; France, 308, 314-815; 
Germany, 323-325 ; India, 402; 
influence of Ice Sheet on, 10; Italy, 
871; Japan, 422, 423; Netherlands, 
342; North Central ‘States, 72-73, 


INDEX 


78; Northeastern States, 37, 40-49; 
Norway and Sweden, 346- 347 ; Po- 
land, 357; Russia, 353; Southern 
States, 113- 120; Switzerland, 325; 
United States compared with other 
countries in, 472; Western States, 
147-150 

Maoris (ma/6-riz), 445 

Maps, scale of, 28 

Marble, 36, 367, 370 

Maritime Provinces (miir/i-tim ; mir’i- 
tim), 177-178, (182-183) 

cones Sea of (mar’mé-rd), 381, 

Marquette [Mich.] (mar-két’), 23, 82, 
(74-75) 


Marseille [France] (mar’sd/y’), 307, 
Ae 316, 317, 473, 476, (381, 300 


Maryland (mér’i-ldnd), 29, (88-39) 

Maskat (miis-kit’), 388, (385, 391) 

Massachusetts (mis’ d-choo/s&ts), 29, 
(88-39) 

Massive, Mt., 176 

ee (miit/ér-hérn), 334, (300- 


Mauna Loa (mou’ni 10/4), 174, (434) 

Meat packing, hoa ne 275; North 
Central States, 78-79; Orinoco 
Valley, 266; Western States, 149 

Meat products, 11-72 

Mecca [Nejd] (mé&k’d), 388, 389, 391, 
395, (385, 301) 

Medina [ [Nejd] (ma-dé'n&), 389, 391, 
395, (385, 391) 

Mediterranean Sea (méd’1-tér-a/né-dn), 
283, 285, 286, 306, 307, 362, 364, 
374, 379, 381, 387, 396, (281, 461) 

Melbourne [Victoria] (mél’/biirn), 444, 

39 


(4 

Memphis [Tenn.] (mém/fis), 94, 116, 
125, 126, (102-103) 

Mendoza _ [Argentina] 
275, (247, 269) 

Mercator’s Projection (mér-ka/térz), 
(470-471) 

Mercury, Andean countries, 262; 
Russia, 353 ; Spain and Portugal, 363 

Meridian [Miss. ] (mé-rid/i-dn), 94, 
(102-103) 

Meridians, 229, (229, 230) 

Merrimac River (mér’i-mik), 47, (88- 
39) 

Mersey River (miir’zi), 295 

Mescal (més-k&l’), 197 

Mesopotamia (més’6-p6-ta/mi-d), 380, 
388-396, 398, 408, (385, 391). 
also Traq 

Mestizos (més-té/z6z), 268 

Metal manufactures, 93; France, 315; 
New England, 44-45; Russia, 353 

Metals, consumption of, 219 

Metal work, India, 401 


(mén-d6/sa), 


See Mitchell, 
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Micpigs® (mish’i-gdn), 47, 56, 62, (74- 


Mictigan, Lake, 89, (26-27, 74-75) 

Middle West, see North Central States 

Mikado (mi-ki/d5), 425 

Milan [Italy] (mili mi-lin’), 359, 
371, 372, (281, 368) 

Milk, "see Dairying 

Millet, China, 417s India, 403, eed 

Milwaukee [Wis.] (mil-we’ké), 62, 
84, (74-75, 82) 

Mindanao (min’di-n 4/5), 431, (434) 

Minerals and mining, ’132- 135; 
Africa, 449; Alaska, 168, 169, 170, 
iWfle Andean countries, 266 ; Argen- 
tina, 275; Asiatic Russia, 399; Aus- 
tralia, 441, 442, 445; Belgium, 341 ; 
Brazil, 256; British Isles, 289, 290} 
Canada, 179, 187-188 ; Ceylon, 
408; Chile, 269-270; China, 412; 
418+ Czechoslovakia, "377; France, 
308, 310, 313; Germany, "323-304 : 
India, 402; Italy, 367; Japan, 421- 
A422, 424; ‘Madagascar, 463; Malay 
Peninsula, 427; Mexico, 197-198; 
Norway and Sweden, 347; Ontario, 
179; Peru, 262; Philippine Islands, 
430-431 ; Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, 457; Russia, 353; South 
Africa, 457; Spain and Portugal, 
363-364 ; Tasmania, 443 ; Ukraine, 
358 ; United States compared with 
other countries, 469, 472; waste 
and conservation of, 21 8, 223° 
West Africa, 463; Western *States, 
133, 149; West Indies, 202 

Miners, coal, 32, 33 

Minidoka Irrigation Project (min’I- 
do’/ka), 137, 138, 189, 140, 151, 
13 


(188) 

Minneapolis [Minn.] (min’é-ip/é-lis), 
62, 76-78, 83, (74-75, 78 

Minnesota (min’é-sd/ta), 10, 62, 65- 
66, (74-75 

aoe [White Russia] (ménsk), 349, 
281 

Missionaries in China, 419 

Mississippi (mis’ L-sip’t), 94, 119, (108) 

Mississippi Basin, 7-8, i0, 32, 23, 107; 
Amazon compared with, 252-254 

Mississippi River, 8, 23, 79, 120, 121, 
122, (26-27) 

Missouri 62, 
(74-75) 

Missouri River, 9, 79, 141, 151, 163, 


(26-27) 
_Mt. (mich’al), 111, 
(102-103 
a [Ala.] (m6-bél’), 120, 123, (102- 
103 


(mi-soo/rl; + mi-z00/rf), 


12% 


Mohammedans (mé-him/éd-dnz), 387, 
389, 395, pO detrimental 
effects in Africa, 4 


Metz [France] (mats), 307, 313, (800—| Mohawk River SOL AE), 80, (88-39) 


301) 

Meuse River (miiz; miiz), 337 

Mexico (mék’si-ko), 24, 45, 190-199, 
(194-195); corn, (197) ; Indians i in, 
21; similarity of Central America, 
204; statistics, 190; volcanoes in, 7 

Mexico, Gulf of, 8, 23, 110, 200, 286, 
(194-195) 

Mexico City [Mexico], 21, 190, 191, 
192, (194-195) 


Molasses, 107 

ee [Peru] 
(247, 260) 

Monten [British East Africa] (mém- 

bi’sa), 456, (451 

Mongolia (mdn-go/li-d), 409, 410, (411) 

Mongolian race (m6n-g0/li-an), 387 

Monroe Doctrine (min-rd’), 277 

Monrovia [Liberia] (mdn-r6’vi-a), 452 

Mons [Belgium] (mons), 341, (482-483) 


(mdl-yén’ds), 264, 
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Monsoon winds (mdn-sd0n’), 405-406 
Montana (mo6n-tin’d; modn-ti’nda), 
129, 137, 146, 152, 162, (154-155) 
Montevideo (Uruguay 7] (mon’té- 
vid/é-6), 245, 274, (247, 269) 

Montgomery {Ala.] (mont-giim/ér-i ; 
miint-giim’ér-1), 115, (102— 103) 

Montreal [Quebec] (mont’ ré-6l ; mitint’- 
ré-6l’), 175, 179, 180, (182- 183) 

Moose, 16 

Moraines (mé-ranz’), 9 

Morocco (mé-rdk’6), 452, 459, 460, 
461, 462, (451) 

Morocco leather, 462 

Mosaic work, 401 

Moscow ee (mds’k6), 349, 350, 
358, 398, (281) 

Mosul [ (Traq] (m6’sool’), 394, 395, (391) 

Motion-picture production, 149-150 

Mottlau River (mdt/lou), 327 

Mountains, history of, 6-7; in arid 
regions, 18; list of highest, 488 

Mountain Time Belt, 231, (214) 

Mozambique [Mozambique] (m6’zdm- 
bék’), 452, (451) 

Mozambique [colony], 452, (451) 

Mukden [Manchuria] (mook- dén’), 
418, (411) 

Mulberry trees, 392 

Mules, 362 

Munich [Germany] (minik), 320, (281, 
300-301) 

Murmansk 
355, (281) 

Murray-Darling River, 442, (439) 


[Russia] (m0oor-minsk’), 


N 
a. [Japan] (né’ga-si’/ké), 423, 
411 
aoe [Belgium] (na’miir’), 338, (800- 
01 


Nancy [France] (nin/s!), 307, (300-301) 

Nanking [China] (nin’king’), 415 

Naphtha, 36 

Naples [Italy] (na’p’lz), 371, 372, (281, 
369) 


Werles, Bay of, 372 
Narvik [Norway] (nar’vék), 347, (281) 

Nashville [Tenn.] (nish’vil). 126, (103) 

Nashville Basin, 111, 126, 112) 

Nassau [Bahama Islands] (nis’6), 190, 
(194-195) 

National Forests, 222, (222) 

National Parks, 162-165 

Natural gas, 4, 33, 114; waste in con- 
sumption, 218-219 

Naval stores, 116, 118, 218 

Nebraska (né-bras’ka), 62, 66, 136, 
143, (74-75) 

Negritos (né-gré’tdz), 431 

Negroes (né/gr6z), ree te States, 
101, 104; Sudan, 4 

Nejd (nézhd ; eae 7388, 389, 395, 
(385, 391) 

“Seon [Alaska] (na-né’nd), 171, (182- 
1 


Nepal (né-pdl’), 401, 408, (385, 391) 

Netherlands, The (néth’ér-ldndz), 288, 
337-344, (281, 300-301 

ses (né-va/da), 129, 160, 162, (154— 
1 


New Amsterdam (im/stér-dim), 23 
Newark [N. J.] (nw/’érk), 29, (38-39) 


INDEX 


New Bedford [Mass.] (béd/férd), 47, 
48, (38-39) 

New Brunswick (briinz’wik), 175, 177, 
(182-183) 

pe Bo eieiny: (kal-é-dd/ni-a), 446, 


Ger i 


ee (in’gldénd), as division of 
Unite 


States, 25, 29; cotton manu- 
factures, 101; lakes in, 10; manu- 
facturing in, 4449; trade with 
Maritime Provinces, 177-178. See 
Northeastern States 

Newfoundland (nit’fiéin(d)-lind’; nvi/- 
ftind-lind’), 24, 177, 188-189, (182- 
183) 

Newfoundland Banks, 23, 57 

New Guinea (gin’?), 426, 428, 429, 
437, (439) 

New Hampshire (himp’shir), 29, 59, 
(38-39) 

Me) aan [Conn.] (ha’v’n), 29, (88- 
39 

New Jersey (jir’z!), 29, 35, 37, 42, 44, 
55, 56, 60, (38-39) 

New Mexico (mék’si-k6), 129, 146, 289, 
(154-155) 

New Orleans [La.] (6r’/lé-dnz), 23, 52, 
94, 95, 105, 118, 120, 121-123, 125, 
(102-103, 121) ; a Francisco com- 
pared with, 159-16 

Ah Boe ‘Wales Reiley 448, 444, 
439 

New York Bay (yérk), 11, 159, (52) 

New York City [N. Y.], 50, 52-63, 122, 
473, (88-39, 52) ; population, 29; San 
Francisco compared with, 159- 161 

New York State, 10, 29-30, 55, 56, 
(38-39) 

New York State Barge Canal, 31, 
(38-39) 

carve re (z@/ldnd), 437, 444-446, 
439 

Niagara Falls (ni-ig’d-rda), (88-39); 
formation of, 10; power from, 34, 
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Nicaragua (nik’d-ri’gwa), 190, 200, 
204, 207, 208, (194-195 

Nice [France] (nés), 312, (300-301) 

Nickel, 4, 179 

Niger River (ni/jér), 488, (451) 

Nile delta (nil), 455, (450) 

Nile River, 449, 453-454, (451) 

Nineveh (nin’é-vé), 395 

Ningpo (China] (ning’p0’), 415, (411) 

Nish [Yugoslavia] (nésh), 379, (369) 

Nitrate of soda, Chile, 270 

Nitrogen in soil, 220 

Nomads (ném/ddz), 461 

Nome [Alaska] (ndm), 171, (182-183) 

Norfolk [Va.] (nér’fék), 123, 125, (103) 

North America (d-mér’\-ka), 1-224, 
(2,3); compared with Europe i in area 
and population, 283; distribution of 
population, (12); glaciated and 
unglaciated portions, (8); plant 
regions, (18); rainfall, (17); rocks, 
(4); temperature regions, (16 

North Atlantic Eddy, 241-242 

North Cape, 345, (281) 

North Carolina (kir’d-lina), 47, 94, 
97, 116, (102-103) 

North Central States, 62-94 ; agricul- 
ture, 63-64; ancient lakes, (65) ; 
area, population, and largest cities, 


62; as division of United States, 25, 
29, (74-75, 479); comparison of 
Germany and, 320-321; distribu- 
tion of population, 63, (63) ; farm 
machinery, 70-71; in comparison 
with entire United States, 93, (93) ; 
iron and coal, (72); land regions, 
(64) ; manufacturing, 72-73; meat 
products, 71-72 

North Dakota (dd-kd’/ta), 62, 65-66, 
70, (74-75) 

Northeastern States, as division of 
United States, 25, 29-62, (38-39. 
478); comparison with’ United 
States, (60); farming, truck garden- 
ing, and dairying, 54-56; food prod- 
ucts, 54-58; great cities, 50-53 ; 
land re ions, (55) ; population, (30) ; 
railroads, 58-60 

Northern Ireland, 288, 294, (294) 

North frigid zone, 227, (227) 

North Island, 445, (439 

North Platte Irrigation Project, 136 

North pole, 226, 227, 230, (230) 

North Sea, 297, 347-348, (300-301) 

North Sydney [N. S.] (sid’ni), 177, 
(182-183) 

Berri States, 152-159, (154- 
155 

Northwest Territories [Canada], 175, 
(182-183) 

Norway and Sweden (nér’wa and 
swé/dén), 6, 169, 288, 344-349, (281) 

Nova Scotia (nd/va sk6’shyd; nd’va 
sk0/sha), 23, 175, 177, (182-183) 

Nuts, France, 313; western Sudan, 462 


* 


O 
eis ae [Cal.] (6k/ldnd), 159, (154- 
15 


Oases (6-a/s@z; 5/d-séz), 461 

Oats, Alaska, 170; British Isles, 297; 
Canada, 180, 188; France, 312; 
Germany, 323; Hungary and Ruma- 
nia, 376; North Central States, 65; 
Russia, 351; South Africa, 458; 
Southern States, 96; Sweden, 346; 
Tibet, 410 

Ocean movements, 241-244, (242) 

Oder River (6/dér), 329, (300- ~201) 

Odessa [Russia] (6- dés/4), 349, 353, 
358, (281, 300-301) 

Ohio (6-h 0), 62, 70, (74-75) 

Ohio River, 9, 79, 88, 89, (74-75) 

Oil, 4; fields and pipe lines, (36); 
products from, and refining of, 36- 
37; rock, 38. See Petroleum 

Okhotsk Sea (6-k5tsk’), 399, (385) 

Oklahoma (0’kld-hd/ma), 94, 96, 111, 
114, 150, (102-103) 

Oklahoma City [Okla.], 94, 127, (102- 


Oleomargarine (6'lé-6-mar’ga-rén ; 
6/lé-6-mar’gd-rin), 82, 117 

Olive oil, 362, 363, 367 

Olives, California, 140, 141; Egypt, 
454; France, 313; Italy, 366, 372; 
Russia, 352 : southwestern Asia, 

_ 392; Spain, 362 

orare ly Mountains (6-lim/pik), 162, 

ai Neb.] (6’ma-hé), 62, 79, (74- 


Oman (6-miin’), 388, (385, 391) 

Onions, 363. See Vegetables 

eae) Lake (6n-ta/ri-G), 89, (26-27, 

Ontario [province], 175, 177, 178-180, 
185, (182-183) 

Opals, 401 

Opium, India, 405 

eee) [Portugal] (6-pdr’td), 363, (281, 


Oranges, Abyssinia, 464; California, 
110, 140, 141; Florida, 109, 110; 
France, 313; India, 387; Italy, 366, 
372; Mexico, 197; Paraguay, 275; 
South Africa, 458; Spain, 362 

Orbit of earth (6r’bit), 225, (226) 

Oregon (dr’é-gén), 129, 131, 153, 162, 
163, 164, (154-155) 

Orient, 314, 326, 364, 371, 394, 395, 
401, 427, (385, 411) 

Sour Valley (6’ri-nd’k6), 261, 266, 
250 

Orizaba [Mexico] (0’ré-si/ba), 193, 
(194-195) 

Orizaba, Mt., 191, (194-195) 

gusens [France] (6r’la’an’), 283, (300- 


Oroya [Peru] (6-rd/ya), 262, (260) 

Osaka [Japan] (6’2a’ka), 409, 422, 423, 
(411, 422) 

Salo, Brorwey] (69/15), 288, (281, 300- 


aon [Belgium] (5st-énd’), 337, (300- 
O01 


Ostriches, 461, 463 

Ottawa [Ontario] (5t’/d-wa), 179, 185, 
(182-183) 

Owens River Aqueduct (6/énz), 158 

Oxford University (Sks’férd), 302 

Oyster fisheries, 57, 298, 443 

Ozark Plateau (0/zark), 111, (112) 


P 


Pacific coast ports (pa-sif/ik), 473 

Pacific Islands, 446, (439) 

Pacific Northwest, see Northwestern 
States 

Pacific Ocean, 243, (470-471) 

Pacific Time Belt, 231, (214) 

Palermo [Sicily] (pa-lir’mS), 366, (281, 
369 


) 

Palestine (p&l’/és-tin), 387, 388, 396, 
(385, 391) 

Pampas (pim/pdz), 271, 272, (269) 

Panama [Panama] (pin’a-ma’), 190, 
206, (194-195, 206) 

Panama, Isthmus of, 205, (194-195) 

Panama, Republic of, 190, (194-195) 

Panama Canal, 122, 200, 205-207, 
258-259, 476, (194-195, 206); ad- 
vantages to Los Angeles, 158; 
influence on relations with South 
America, 276 

Panama Canal Zone, 167, 190, 205, 
206, (206) 

Panama hats, 266 

Pan-American Union, 277 

Paper, 35. See also Wood pulp 

Para [Brazil] (pa-ri’), 258, 254, (247, 
250) 


Paraffin, 36 VA. tot 
Paraguay (pir’d-gwa; pa’ri-gwi’), 245, 
273, 275, (247, 269) 


INDEX 


Parallels of latitude, 229, (229) 
Paramaribo [Dutch Guiana] 
mar/i-b6), 245, (247, 250) 

Parana River (pi’ri-na’), 273, (269) 
Paris [France] (pir’is), 288, 307, 309- 
310, 432, 434, (281, 300-301, 310) 

Parliament, British, 303 
Parthenon (par’thé-nin), 375 
Partition of Africa, 452 


(par’a- 


see ey [N. J.] (p&t/ér-stin), 29, (38—_ 


Peace River, 184, (182-183) 

Peaches, Canada, 178; Mexico, 197; 
Southern States, 97. See also Fruits 

Peanuts, 112 

Pearl Harbor [Hawaii], 173, (434) 

Pearl oysters, 443 

Pearls, 401 

Pears, see Fruits 

Peat, 6, 289, 290 

Pecans, 113 

Peking [China] (pé-king’), Peiping 
(pé-ping’), 412, 413, 415, (411) 

Pennsylvania (pén’sil-va’ni-d), 6, 19, 
29, 32, 42, (38-39) 

Pennsylvania Railway 
58-60, (59) 

Peonage (pé/dn-a}), 193, 268 

Pepper, see Spices 

Perfumes, Bulgaria, 376; France, 315 

Pernambuco [Brazil] (pér’naim-boo’ks), 
256, (247, 250) 

Persia (pér’sha; pér’zhd), 388, 389, 
393, 395, (385, 391) 

Persian Gulf, 381, 394, 395, (391) 

Perth [Western Australia] (pérth), 442, 


system, 31, 


444, (439) 

Peru (pé-roo’), 245, 253, 258-266, 
(247, 260 

Petrograd (pét/ré-grid; pyé’tré-grat’), 
see Leningra 


Petroleum (pé-tro/lé-tim), 33, 114-115; 
Alaska, 168, 170; Argentina, 275; 
California, 150, 158; China, 412; 
countries which lead in production, 
472; India, 402; Irag, 395; Japan, 
422; Mexico, 197-198; Oklahoma, 
150; Philippine Islands, 431; prod- 
ucts from, 36-37; Rumania, 378; 
Russia, 353; Southern States, 114— 
115; statistics of production, 215; 
waste in consumption, 218-219; 
world distribution, 473, (473) 

Philadelphia [Pa.] (fil’d-dél’fi-d), 29, 
37, 47, 50, 52, (38-39, 50) 

Philippine Islands (fil’i-pén; fil/I-p‘n), 
161, 167, 426, 428-434, (434) 

Pheenix [Ariz.) (fé/niks), 129, 152, 
(154-155) 

Phosphate, rock, 111, 112 

Phosphorus in soil, 220 

Piedmont Plateau (péd/mont), 34, 110- 
111, (112) 

Pig iron, 40-41 

Pikes Peak (piks), 162, (154-155) 

Pilatus, Mt. (pé-la/toos), 334 

Pineapples, Amazon Basin, 253; Flor- 
ida, 110; Hawaii, 175; Mexico, 197; 
Pacific islands, 446; West Indies, 
202 

Pipe lines for oil, 37 

Pirzus [Greece] (pi-ré/tis), 374, (369) 

Pittsburgh [Pa.] (pits’birg), 23, 32, 
51, 52, 84, 120, 211, (38-39, 61); 
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glass manufactures, 44; iron and 
steel manufactures, 42 

Placer mining (plis/ér), 133 

Plains of Mississippi Basin, 8, (26-27) 

Plant life and plant regions, Africa, 
448, (448); Asia, 387, (887); Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 440, (440) ; 
Europe, 287, (287); in dry regions, 
17-18; North America, 18, (18); 
South America, 249, (249) 

Plata River (pli/té), 273, (269) 

Plateaus (pla-t6z’), 488 

Platinum, 353, 431 

Po River, 365, 370, (368) 

Po Valley, 370 

Point Barrow (bir/6), 172, (3, 182-183) 

Poland (pd/ldnd), 326, 327, 349, 356—- 
357, (281, 300-301) 

Poles of the earth, 225, (227) 

Pomegranates (pém-grin/ats), 454 

Pontchartrain, Lake (pén/char-tran’), 
121, (102-108, 121) 

Popocatepetl, Mt. (pd-pd’ka-ta/pét’l), 
191, (194-195) 

Population, Africa, (449); Asia, (388) ; 
Australia, (440); factors determin- 
ing density of, 19; eastern North 
America, 19; Europe, (288); influ- 
ence of rainfall, 17-19; influence of 
temperature, 16-17; North America, 
12-13, 16-17, (12); North Central 
States, (63); Northeastern States, 
29-30, (30); South America, (248); 
Southern States, (95); tables of, in 
countries, states, and large cities, 13, 
29, 62, 94, 129, 167, 175, 188, 190, 
245, 288, 349, 359, 374, 388, 397, 
401, 409, 426, 437, 452, 477-485; 
(oon States, (25); Western States, 
129 

Porcelain manufacture, France, 315; 
Japan, 422; Limoges, 316 

Port Arthur [Canada] (port ar/thir), 
179, (182-183) 

Port Arthur [China], 399, 418, (411) 

Port au Prince [Haiti] (pdr’td-prins’; 
port’6-prins’), 190, (194-195) 

Portland [Me.] (port/Idnd), 29, (38- 


39 

Portland [Ore.], 129, 149, 1538, 157, 
162, 168, (154-155) 

Port Nelson [Manitoba] (nél/siin), 186, 
(182-183) 

Port of Spain [Trinidad], 190, (194-195) 

Porto Rico (por/t6 ré’kG), 167, 190, 200, 
201-204, 429, (194-195) 

Ports, principal, 473 

Portugal (por’ti-gdl), (281, 368). 
Spain and Portugal 

Portuguese in Africa (por’tti-géz; por’- 
ti-géz’), 452, 464, (451) 

Posen [Poland] (p6/zén), 326, (3800- 


301) 

Potash, 323, 324 

Potassium in soil, 220 

Potatoes, Alaska, 170; Germany, 322; 
Ireland, 297; Mexico, 197; Russia, 
322; sections of world which pro- 
duce, 467, (468); Western States, 
139, 140. See also Vegetables 

Pottery making, 44; British Isles, 290, 
291; Czechoslovakia, 378; France, 
315; Holland, 342; Japan, 425; 
Northeastern States, 44 


See 
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Poznan, (péz/niin-y’), see Posen 
Prague lOxcoltcslavakial (prag), 374, 


377, 378, (281, 369) 

Praha (prii/ha), see Prague 

Prairie Provinces, 177 

Precious stones, India, 401 

Pressure areas in the United States, 
237-238, (238) 

Prevailing westerlies, 233, 236, (234) 


Pribilof Islands (pré’bé-ldf’), 172, (182- |. 


183) 

Prince Edward Island (éd/wérd), 175, 
177, 178, (182-183) 

Progreso [Mexico] (pré-gra/s0), 198, 
(194-195) 

Projection, Mercator’s, see Mercator’s 
Projection 

Providence [R. I.] (prdv’i-déns), 29, 
44, (38-89) ; 

Prunes, Balkan and Danubian coun- 
tries, 376; California, 140, 148 

Prussia (priish/a), 328 

Pueblo [Colo.] (pwéb/ld), 135, (154— 
155) 

Pueblos, 21 ; 

Puerto Colombia [Colombia] (pwér/t6 
k6-lo6m/bé-4), 263, (260) 

Puget Sound (pi/jét), 136, 150, 153, 
156, 157, 162, (154-155) 

Puget Sound Region, 152-153, 156- 
158 


Pullman cars (pddl’/mdn), 83 

Pulque (pool’/ka), 197 

Punakha [Bhutan] (poo-ntk’d), 401, 
(385, 391) 

Pyrenees Mountains (pir’é-néz), 279, 
287, 307, 359, 361, (368) 


Q 


uarrying, granite, 36; grindstone, 
seote f Northeastern States, 36; 
marble, 367, 370 
Quebec [Quebec] (kwé-bé&k’), 23, 175, 
185, (182-183) 
Quebec, Province of, 177, 178-180, 
(182-183) 
Quebracho tree (ka-brii’ch6), 275 
Queensland (kwénz/ldnd), 445, (439) 
Pa [Baluchistan] (kwét’a), 401, 
391 
Guicsiiver 262, 353, 363 
Quincy [Mass.] (kwin/s!), 36, (38-39) 
Quinine (kwi/nin; kwi-nén’), 262 
Quito [Ecuador] (ké’t), 263, (247, 260) 


R 
Railroads, Andean countries, 263- 
265; Argentina, 274; Australia, 


444; Belgium and The Netherlands, 
337 ; Canada, 186; Chile, 268 ; China, 
413, 415; Congo Basin, 463-464; 
Egypt, 455; France, 310; from 
France to Spain, 307; Germany, 
329-330; India, 408; Japan, 422; 
Mexico, 193, 196; North Central 
States, 73; Northeastern States, 
30-31, 58-60; Pennsylvania system, 
(59); Portuguese East Africa, 464; 
Rhodesian, 457 ; Russia, 354, (in Asia) 
399-400; South Africa, 459; South 
America, 268; Southern States, 120- 
121; southwestern Asia, 393; Spain 
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and Portugal, 360, 361; Switzerland, 
332-333; United States, (214). 
See also Transportation 

Rainfall, Africa, 447, (447); Andean 
countries, 262; Argentina, 271; 
Asia, 386, (886); Australia and 
New Zealand, 440, 441, (440); Bal- 
kan Peninsula, 376; British Isles, 
285; Canada, 181-182; Central 
America, 204; Chile, 267; eastern 
Europe, 351; effect of Sierra Ne- 
vada, 160; Egypt, 453; Europe, 
284-285, (285); France, 311; Ger- 
many, 321; Hawaii, 174; Italy, 
365-366 ; Japan, 420; Mesopotamia, 
394; Mexico, 191; New Zealand, 
444-445; North .America, (17); 
North Central States, 63; Philippine 
Islands, 432, 433; population and, 
17-19; Portugal, 359; Po Valley, 
370; Seattle and Los Angeles, 138; 
South America, 249, (249); South- 
ern States, 99; Tibet, 410; United 
States, 28, (28); Western States, 
130-132; West Indies, 201; winds 
and, (237, 239) 

Rainier, Mt. (ra-nér’), 132, 162, (154) 

Raisins, California, 140, 148; Spain 
and Portugal, 362 


Ranger [Texas] (ran’jér), 114, 115, 
(102-103) 

Rangoon [Burma] (rin-gdon’), 401, 
407, 427, (385, 391) 

Rattan, 430 


Rayon, 100, 371 

Red River, 66, 120, (102-103) 

Red Sea, 386, 393, 452, (391) 

Regina [Saskatchewan] (ré-ji’nd), 175, 
(182-183) 

Reindeer, Alaska, 172; Canada, 188 

Religion, Brahman, 387, 402, 405, 406, 
407; Buddhist, 887; Christian, 387, 
389, 396; Confucian, 414; Jewish, 
389, 396; Mohammedan, 387, 389, 
395, 396 

Reno [Nev.] (ré/n6), 129, (154-155) 

Resins (réz/inz), 480, 463 

Return trade winds, 233, (232) 

Reval [Estonia] (ra/val), 349, (281, 
300-301) 


Revolution of the earth, 225-226, 227, 
234 

Rhine River (rin), 328, 330, (800-301) 

Rhine Valley, 337, 342 

Rhode Island (rdd Wldnd), 29, (38-39) 

Rhodes (r6dz), 373, (281, 369) 

Rhodesia, Northern and Southern 
(ré-d@’zhi-a; rd-dé’zi-d), 452, 456— 
457, (451) 

Rhone River (ron), 307, 316, (300-301) 

Rhone Valley, 314 

Rice, 108-109; Amazon Basin, 253; 
Andean countries, 262; Argentina, 
275; California, 140; Ceylon, 404, 
(404) ; China, 108, 109, 417; Chosen, 
424; East Indies, 428; Egypt, 454; 
India, 403, 404, (404); Italy, 366, 
367; Japan, 108, 109, 421, 423, (421) ; 
Malay Peninsula, 426; Mexico, 197; 
Peru, 262; Philippine Islands, 429; 
Po Valley, 370; sections of world 
which produce, 467, 468, (468); 
Southern States, 108-109, 113: 
southwestern Asia, 392; Spain and 


Portugal, 363; United States, (109) ; 
western Sudan, 462 

Richmond [Va.] (rich’miéind), 94, 125, 
(102-103) 

Riffians (rif’/ydnz), 461 

Riga [Latvia] (ré’ga), 349, 357, (281, 
300-301 

Rigi, Mt. (ré’gé), 334 

Rio de Janeiro [Brazil] (r@’6 da zha- 
na/rd), 245, 256, 257, (247, 250, 257) 

Rio Grande (ré/6 griin’da), 110, (26-27) 

Riviera (ré-vya/ri), 311, 312 

Roads, Albania, 377; China, 414; In- 
dia, 408; Switzerland, 332 

Rochester [N. Y.] (réch/és-tér), 47, 55, 
(38-39) 

Rock flour, 10 

Rocks, sedimentary, 1; 
distribution, 4 

Rock salt, 57 

Rockwood [Tenn.] (rék’wo0d), 120 

Rocky Mountains, 131-132, 150, (26- 
27); Canadian, 176, 177, 181, (182- 
183 


Rome [Italy] (rém), 366, 372, (281, 368) 

Rosario [Argentina] (ré-si/ré-0), 273- 
274, (247, 269) 

Roses, Bulgaria, 376-377 

Rosewood, 205, 426 

Rosin production, 116, 118 

Rotation of the earth, 225, 230, 231, 233 

Rotterdam [The Netherlands] (rdt/ér- 
dim’), 337, 342, (281, 300-301) 

Rouen [France] (rwan), 310, 316, (300) 

Royal Gorge, 162 

Rubber, 87-89; Andean countries, 
262; Brazil, 254-255,.427; Central 
America, 207; Ceylon, 408, 427; 
Congo Basin, 463; Hast Indies, 427, 
428; Hawaii, 175; Madagascar, 
463; Malay Peninsula, 427; Mexico, 
197; North Central States, 87-89; 
Philippine Islands, 480; Portuguese 
East Africa, 464; Sumatra, 428; 
western Sudan, 462 

Rugs, Bokhara and Khiva, 398; south- 
western Asia, 392 

Ruhr district (roor), 324 

Rumania (rd0-ma/n!-a), 374, 375, 377, 
378, 381, (281, 369) 

Russia, Asiatic (riish’a), 397-400, (385) 

Russia, European, 170, 172, 282, 349— 
358, 380, 381, (281); immigrants 
from, 67 

Russian Soviet Republic (sd’vyét’), 397 

Russian Union, 355-356, (385 

Rutland [Vt.] (riit/ldnd), 36, (88-39) 

Rye, Canada, 180; France, 312; Ger- 
many, 321-322; Hungary and Ru- 
mania, 376; North Central States, 
65; Russia, 322, 351-352; Spain 
and Portugal, 362 


variety and 


S) 
Saar Basin (zir), 313, 315, 326, (800- 
301) 


Saar River, 315 : 

Saarburg [France] (zir’boork), 315 

Sacramento River (sik’rd-mén/t6), 140, 
159, (154-155) 

Sacramento Valley, 108 

Sahara (sd-hi/rd), 236, 447, 461, (450) 

St. Anthony, Falls of (sant in/thd-n}), 76 


St. Etienne [France] 
310, 314, (800-301) 
age Gothard Railway (saint gdth’drd), 


(San’ta’tyén/), 


St, Gotherd Tunnel, 332-333, (300- 
St. ie Mt. (hél’énz), 162, (154- 


St. John [New Brunswick], 175, 178, 
186, (182-183) 
St. _ John’s s [Newfoundland], 188, (182- 


St. acah [Mo.], 79, (74-75) 

St. Lawrence, Gulf of Aen 23; 
(182-183) 

St. eee River, 23, 178, 179, (182- 


83) 

St. Louis [Mo.] (160’is; 1600/1), 23, 73, 
79, (74-75, 80); Chicago and, 79- 
80’; population, 62 

St. Paul [Minn.], 76, 78, (74-75, 78) 

St. Petersburg (pa’térz-barg), 
Leningrad 

St. Thomas [Virgin Islands of U.S.] 
(t6m/as), 167, 190, 201, (194-195) 

Sakhalin (sa’ ka-lén’), 399, 409, (385) 

Salem [Mass.] (sa/lém), 47, (38- 39) 

Salisbury [Southern Rhodesia] (sdélz/- 
bér-i), 452, 457, (451) 

Salmon fisheries, 149, 157, 168, 169, 
185, 298 

Saloniki [Greece] 
379, (281, 369) 

Salt, British Isles, 290; Germany, 323; 
Mhehign, 56; New York State, 56- 


Sait Lake ay [Utah], 129, 185, 141, 
162, (154-155) 

Salvador, El rate va-dor’), 190, (194) 

Samoa (si-m6/a), 167, 437 

San’a [Yemen] (sa-n&’), 388, (885, 391) 

San Antonio [Texas] (sin 4n-td/ni-6), 
94, 125, 127, (102-103) 

San Bernardino Mountains (san bir’- 
nar-dé/nd), 158, (154-155) 

San Francisco [Cal.] (sin frin-sis’k6), 
159-161, 473, (154-155, 162 

San Francisco Bay, 11, 149, 159, 162, 
(154-155, 162) 

San Joaquin River (sin wi-kén’), 140, 
159, (154-155) 

San José [Costa Rica] (san hé-sa’), 190, 
(194-195) 

San Juan [Porto Rico] (sin hwan’), 167, 
190, 204, (194-195) 

San Salvador [Salvador] (sin sal’/va- 
dor’), 190, (194-195) 

[Cal.] 


Santa Clara Valley 
klar’a), 148 

Santa Fé [Argentina] (san’taé fa’), 274, 
(269 

Santiago [Chile] 245, 
268, (247, 269) 

Santo Domingo [Dominican Republic] 


(sin’t6 dé-min’gd), 190, (194-195) 
Santos [Brazil] (sin’tozh), 256, (247, 
250 


séé 


(si’l6-ne’ké), 374, 


(sin’ta 


(sin’té-d/g0), 


Sdo Paulo [Brazil] (soun pou/l00), 256, 
(247, 250) ‘ 
Sarajevo ere) 

380, (36 
Sardinia fake daricd), 365, (368) 
Saskatchewan (sis-kich’é-won), 175, 
177, 180, (182-183) 


(sa-ri/ya-v6), 
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Satsuma pottery (sit’sd0-m4), 425 
Sault Ste. Marie [Mich.] (s00’ sant 
ma/r1), 90, ae 181, (74-75) 

Savannah [Ga ] (sd-vin’a), 116, 118, 
120, (102- 103) 

Savannas, 457, 462, 463 

Sawmills, North Central States, 92; 
Norway and Sweden, 346; Pacific 
beedaly 156; Southern States, 


owe sed (skin’di-na/vi-d), 279, 287 | 


Scheldt River (skélt), 341, (482- 483) 

Schools and education, Balkan States, 
377, 378; Central America, 205, 207, 
208 ; China, Al10, 412, 414, 415, 419; 
Czechoslovakia, 377: Egypt, 454: 
Ethiopia, 464 ; Finland, 356 ; France, 
310; French ‘Africa, 462; Germany, 
321: Great Britain, 302, 304-305 ; 
India, 402, 405, 407; Japan, 421: 
Mexico, 192- 193, 199; New Zealand, 
445 ; Philippines, 429, 431, 432, 433, 
435; Poland, 356; Portugal, 361; 
Rumania, 377; ‘Russia, 355; South 
America, 251, 252, 256, 263, 271, 274; 
Spain, 3861; Turkey, 378; West 
Indies, 203 

Scotland (skdt/ldnd), 279, 288, 296, 
(281, 300-301). See British Isles 

Scottish Highlands (skdt/ish), 296, 
(300-801) 

Scranton [Pa.] (skrin’tiin), 32, (88-39) 

Scutari [Albania] (sk00’ta-ré), 374, 
(869 

Sealing, 168, 172, 348 

Seasons, 225-226, 227, (226) 

Seattle [Wash.] (sé-at/’1), 129, 151, 153, 
157-159, 168, 473, (154-155, 158); 
Los Angeles and, 158-159 

Seine River (san), 307, 310, (800-801) ; 
estuary of, 318 

Senegal (stn’é-g6l’), 449, (451) 

Seoul [Chosen] (st-ol’), 409, (885, 411) 

Sequoias (sé-kwoi/dz), 165 

Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, see 
Yugoslavia 

Serbia (sér’b!-d), 381, (369) 

Seville [Spain] (stil ; 
363, (368) 

Sévres pottery (s4/vr’), 291, 315 

Seward [Alaska] (si’ard), 171, (182- 
183) 

Seward Peninsula, 171, (182-183) 

Sewing machine manufacture, 44 

Shad fishing, 57. See eee 

Shah of Persia (sha), 391 

Shanghai [China] (shing’hi1), 
415, 418, (411) 

Shantung Peninsula (shin/toong’), 415, 
418, 424, (411) 

Shasta, Mt. shee 7, 162, (154-155) 

Shawls, Kashmir, 4 

Sheep, Alsace and Lorraine, 314; 
Argentina, 278, (272); Australia, 
440, 441, 442, (442) ; Bolivia, 262; 
British Isles, 290; "Bulgaria, 377; 
Chile, 275, (272) ; China, 410; 
countries which lead i in, 469, (472); 
Denmark, 343; Europe, (297); 
France, 312; Germany, 322; Great 
Britain, 292, 296; New Zealand, 
445; South ‘Africa, 458; Spain and 
Portugal, 362; United States, (146) ; 
Uruguay, (272) ; waste in, 219; 


sé-vil’), 361, 


412, 
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Western States, 146-147; 
Sudan, 462 

Sheffield [England] (shéfféld), 291, 
(281, 300-301) 

Shetland Islands (shét/ldnd), 297, 
(300-301) 

Shikoku (shé/k6’k60), 421, (411) 

Shipbuilding, Belfast, N. Ireland, 305; 
Canada, 179; Germany, 324, 326; 
Glasgow, 291; Great Britain, 293- 
294; Japan, ” 422-493 « Liverpool, 
304: Pacific Northwest, 149, 150, 
156; Spain and Portugal, 364; 
Western States, 149 

Shoes, manufacture of, 47, 7 

eae Falls (shé- sho/né), 161, (154- 

5 

Shoshone aie Project, 139 

Shoshone River, 139 

Shreveport [La.] (shrév’port), 
(102-103) 

Siam (si-im’; si/im), 426, (391) 

Siberia (si- béri-d), 397-398, (385) 

en (sis’1-lf), 365, 366, 367, 370, 372, 


Sierra de Cordoba (si-é a da kér’- 
dé-va), 271 

Sierra Morena (mo6-ra/n4), 363, (368) 

Sierra Nevada [Spain] (né-vii'da), 361, 
363, (368) 

Sierra Nevada [UM Sale 13152132 S58 
160, (154-155) 

Silk industry, Asia, 387; China, 417; 
countries leading in, 469; Italy, 366, 
367, 371; Japan, 425; France, 314 

Silk manufacturing, Alsace-Lorraine, 
313-314, 327; France, 314; Ger- 
many, 325; Italy, 371; Switzerland, 
336 


Silver, 4; Andean countries, 262; 
Argentina, 275; Australia, 448; 
Chile, 270; China, 412; Germany, 
323; Mexico, 197, 198; Ontario, 
179; Philippine Islands, 431 ; North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, 457; 
Tasmania, 443; Western States, 
149; United States, (133) 

Simplon Pass Railroad (sim’plén), 332 

Simplon Tunnel, 332 

Singapore [Straits Settlements] ete - 
por’), 426, 427, 473, 476, (385, 391) 

Sinkiang [China] ‘(sin’kyang’), 409, 410, 
385 


Sioux City [Iowa] (s00), 79, (74-75) 

Sioux Falls [S. Dak.], 62, (74-75) 

Si River (sé), 413, (384, 411) 

Sisal a (sé-sal’ ; sis’dl; si/sdl), 197, 
198, 199 

Skagway [Alaska] (skig’wa), 169, (182- 
183) 


Slate, 2 36, 290 

Smyrna Ease ei (smir’nd), 388, 396, 
385, 

eatee Rey River, 137, (154-155) 

Sofia [Bulgaria] (s6/fé-ya; 
374, 379, (281, 369) 

Soil, ‘conservation of, 216-217, 220- 
221; destruction of, in Italy, 365 

Solomon Islands (ss’6-min), 437, 
(489) 

Soo Canals (sd0), 179, (88-39) 

Sorghums (sdér/gt#mz), 144-145 

South oan Union of, 452, 457-460, 
(451 


western 


114, 


sd-fé/a), 
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South America, 245-278, (246, 247); 
general facts, 245-252; plant re- 
gions, (249); population, (248); 
rainfall, (249); temperate region, 
266-277, (269); temperature re- 
gions, (248); tropical parts, 252- 
258, (250, 260). See also names of 
countries, etc. 

South Australia (6s-tra/li-a; 6s-tral’/- 
ya), 443, (439) 

South Carolina (kir’é-li’na), 94, 108, 
(102-103) 

South Chicago [Ill.] (shi-k6/’go), 83, 

2 


(82) 

South Dakota (dd-ko’ta), 62, 65-66, 
(74-75) 

Southern States, 45, 47, 48, 94-128; 
area, population, and largest cities, 
94, 125-127; as division of United 
States, 25, 29, (102-103); cane 
sugar, 105-108, (106); coast cities, 
123; comparison with United States, 
(128); cotton production, 100-101, 
104-105, (100); density of popula- 
tion, 95, (95); farm products, 95— 
100; land regions, (112); manu- 
facturing, 113-120; opportunity for 
farmer in, 110-113; rice production, 
108-109, (109) ; transportation, 120— 
121 

South frigid zone, 227, 232, 236, (227) 

South Island, 445, (439) 

South pole, 226, (227) 

Southwestern Asia, 388-397, (391) 

Soy beans, 112, 416 

Spain (spin) and Portugal (por’tii-gdl), 
287, 291, 359-364, (281, 368) 

Spaniards in North America, 22 

Spheres of influence, 449 

Spices, Ceylon, 408; East Indies, 342, 
428; India, 401; Malay Peninsula, 
426, 428; West Indies, 202 

Spokane [Wash.] (spd’kin’), 146, 149, 
151, (154-155) 

Spokane River, 151, (154-155) 

Sponges, Libia, 373 

Spring wheat, 65-66 

Standard time, 230-231 

Stanley [Falkland Islands] (stin/1‘), 
245 


Stanley Falls, 464, (451) 

Stassfurt [Germany] (shtas/foort), 323, 
324, (482-483) 

Steel manufacturing, 5, 41; Czecho- 
slovakia, 377; France, 308, 315; 
Germany, 324; Great Britain, 290- 
291; Northeastern States, 41-42; 
Spain, 363; United States, 5, (5); 
Western States, 149 

Stephenson, George (sté’vén-siin), 290 

Steppes, Russian (stéps), 400, (385) 

Stettin [Germany] (shté-tén’), 324, 326, 
(281, 300-301 

Stockholm [Sweden] (sték’hélm), 288, 
345, 347, (281, 300-301) 

Stock raising, see Cattle raising 

Stockyards, Chicago, 80-82; Kansas 
City, Mo., 79 

Straits Settlements, 426, 427, 429, 
(391, 429) 


Strasbourg [France]  (stras’boor’; 
stris’birg), 313, 314, 324, (281, 
300-301) 


Sudan (s00-dén’; s00-din’), 462, (451) 
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Sudanese (s00’da-néz’; s00/dd-nés’), 
462 

Sudan grass, 145 

Suez Canal (s00-é2/; s00/&z), 364, 365, 
tapes 394, 408, 453-454, 476, 
451 

Sugar beet, 106, 142-144; California, 
140, 143; Colorado, 148; Czecho- 
slovakia, 377; European acreage, 
322, (822); France, 312, 315; Ger- 
many, 322, 325; Holland, 342; 
Hungary and Rumania, 376; Michi- 
gan, 143; sections of world which 
produce, 467, (467); United States, 
106, 107, (106); Western States, 139 

Sugar cane, 105-108; Abyssinia, 464; 
Amazon Basin, 253, 255; Andean 
countries, 262, 266; Argentina, 275; 
Brazil, 256; Central America, 207 ; 
Congo Basin, 463; Cuba, 107, 108, 
201-202, (202); East. Indies, 342, 
428; Egypt, 454, 455; Hawaii, 161, 
174-175: India, 403, 404, (404); 
Java, 428; Malay Peninsula, 426; 
Pacific islands, 446; Peru, 262; 
Philippine Islands, 429; Porto Rico, 
201-202; Portuguese East Africa, 
464; South Africa, 459; Southern 
States, 105-108; Spain and Portu- 
gal, 363; United States, (106); 
West Indies, 107, 201-202; world 
production, 467, (467) 

Sugar refining, 118, 149; Budapest, 
378; Philippine Islands, 429; San 
Francisco, 161 

Sulphur, Italy, 119, 367, 370; Loui- 
siana and Texas, 119; Philippine 
Islands, 431 

Sultan of Turkey (siil’tdn), 391 

Sumatra (sd0-mi’tra), 342, 426, (385) 

Superior [Wis.] (sti-pe’ri-ér), 84, (75) 

Superior, Lake, 82, (26-27, 74-75) 

Surinam (soo’ri-nim’), see Dutch 
Guiana 

Sweden (swé/dén), 291, 344-349; sta- 
tistics, 288, (281) 

Swedes in Delaware, 23 

Sweet potatoes, 97 

Swine, 209, 322-323, 343, 346; Europe, 
(323); United States, (209); world 
distribution, 468, 469, (469) 

Switzerland (swit’zér-land), 288, 330— 
336, 397, (281, 300-301) 

Bes [Australia] (sid’ni), 437, 444, 


Sydney [N. 8.], 177, (182-183) 

Syracuse [N. Y.] (sir’a-kis’; 
kis’), 56, (88-39) 

Syria (sir’!-d), 388, 392, 393, 395-396, 
(385, 391) 


sir’a- 
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Table Bay, 458 

Tabie Mountain, 458 

Tacoma [Wash.] (td-k0/ma), 153, 158, 
162, 168, (154-155, 158) 

Tacoma, Mt., see Rainier, Mt. 

Tagus River (ta’gtis), 364, (368) 


Tahoe Lake (ta/hd; ta’hd), 162, (154—-. 


155) 
ray [Taiwan] (ti-hd’kd0), _ 409, 
Taiwan (ti’wan’), 409, 418, 423, (411) 


Taj Mahal (tij ma-hil’), 401 

Tallinn (tal/lin), see Reval 

Tampico [Mexico] (tiim-péko), 197, 
198, (194-195) 

Tanana Valley (tié’na-ni’), 170, (182- 
183 


Tananarive [Madagascar] (ta’na’na/- 
rév’), 452, (451) 

Tangerines, Florida, 110 

Tanneries, 47 

Tannic acid, 47 

Tar production, 116 

Tashkent [Usbekistan] (tash’ként/), 
398, (885, 391) 

Tasmania (tiiz-ma/ni-d), 443, (439) 

Tea, Ceylon, 404, 405, 408, (404); 
China, 387, 417; Foochow, 414; 
Formosa, 423; India, 404, (404); 
Japan, (421); Paraguay, 275; sec- 
tions of world which produce, 468 

Teakwood, 426 

Tegucigalpa [Honduras] 
gal’pa), 190, (194-195) 

Teheran [Persia] (té-h’ran’), 388, 391, 
393, (385, 391) 

Tehuantepec Railway (ta-wan’ta-pék’), 
196, (194-195) 

Temperate zones, 227, (227) 

Temperature, distribution of, 240-241 ; 
maps showing, 16, 99, 248, 284, 383, 
440, 447; population and, 16 

Tennessee (tén’é-sé’), 94, 111, 112, 
116, 119, (102-103) 

Tennessee River, 120, (102-103) 

Terek River (tya/rék), 350 

Teton Range (té’tén), 137, (154-155) 

Texas (ték’sds), 94, 96, 101, 106, 113, 
114, 115, (102-103) 

Textile manufactures, Alsace-Lorraine, 
313-314, 327; France, 308; Great 
Britain, 291-293 ; Italy, 371; Japan, 
422; New England, 45-46; Russia, 
353; Spain and Portugal, 364; Swit- 
zerland, 336; United States, 119; 
Vienna, 378. See also Cotton, 
Woolen, and Silk manufacturing 

Thames River (témz), 299, (300-301) 

Thane [Alaska] (than), 169, (182-183) 

Tibet (ti-bét’; tibet), 386, 409, 410, 
(385, 391) 

Tientsin [China] 
(411) 

Tierra del Fuego (tyér’ra dtl fwi/g5), 
273, (269) 

Hiils [Georgia] (tyé-flyés’), 388, (385, 


(ta-g00’sé- 


(ti-én’tsén’), 414, 


Tigris River (ti’gris), 389, 394, 395, 
(391) 


Timbuktu [French West Africa] (tim- 
biik’tdo), 461, (451) 

Time belts, 230-231, (214) 

Tin, Bolivia, 262, 266; British Isles, 
290; China, 412; Malay Peninsula, 
427; Singapore, 427 

Tobacco, 97; Andean countries, 262; 
Cuba, 202; Germany, 323; Malay 
Peninsula, 426; Mexico, 197; Philip- 
pine Islands, 430; South Africa, 
458; Southern States, 97; United 
States, (97); western Sudan, 462 

Tobacco manufactures, 118-119, 459 

Tobolsk [Ural] (t6-bdlsk’),.399, (385) 

Tokyo [Japan] (td’ké-d), 420, 421, 422, 
423, 424, (411, 422) :. 


Tomsk [Tomsk] (témsk), 399, (385) 

Tornadoes, 238 

Toronto [Ontario] (td-rdn’td), 175, 179, 
185, (182-183) 

Torrid zone, 227 

Tournai [Belgium] 
(482-483) 

Tractors on farms, 70 

Trade, see Commerce and _ foreign 
trade 

Trade routes, international, 473, 476 

prate winds, 233, 241, 255, 389, (234, 


(toor’n’’), 341, 


235) 
Trans-Andean Railway (trins’in-dé/- 
dn), 268 
Transcaucasia (trins’k6-ka/sh’-d ; 


trins’k6-ka/sha), 352, 358, (281, 391) 
Transcaucasian Federation, see Trans- 
caucasia 
Trans-Jordan see 
Kerak 

Transportation, Alaska, 170-171; An- 
dean countries, 263 ; Argentina and 
Uruguay, 273-274; Australia, 444; 
Canada, 178-179, i86; China, 413- 
414, 415, 417- 418; Congo Basin, 
463-464 ; eastern cities of United 
States, 50; freight in United States, 
(213); Great Lakes, 89-91 ; Hudson 
River, 30; importance and extent of 
routes in United States, 212-213; 
India, 408; Italy, 371; Japan, 422; 
lack of, in Africa, 462; Mexico, 193, 
196; North Central States, 73-74; 
Northeastern States, 30-31; Nor- 
way and Sweden, 345; Pacific 
Northwest, 157-158; Rhine, 329; 
Russia, 354; South Africa, 459; 
Southern States, 120-121; south- 
western Asia, 393; Spain and Portu- 
gal, 361; Switzerland, 332-333 

Trans-Siberian Railway (trans’si-bée’- 
ri-dn), 399-400, (385) 

Treadwell mines (tréd’wél), Alaska, 
169 

Trenton [N. J.] (trén’tiin), 44, (88-39) 

Trieste [Italy] (tré-ést’), 373, 476, 
(281, 368) 

Trinidad (trin’i-did’), 202, 203, (194— 
195) 

Le ae [Libia] (trip’6-li), 452, (451) 


(trins-jér’ddn), 


Trondhjem [Norway] (trdn’yém), 345, 
(281) 

Tropical zone, 227, (227). See also 
Torrid zone 


Truck gardening, Australia, 437; Brit- 
ish Isles, 297; Northeastern States, 
55; South Africa, 458; Southern 
States, 98-100 

Tucson (Ariz. ] (t00-sbn’), 130, (155) 

Tucuman [Argentina] (to0’ko0-man’), 
275, (247, 269) 

Tulsa’ [Okla.] ] (ttl’sa), 114, 120, 127, 
(102-103), 

Tundras (toon’draz), 399 

Tunis [Tunisia] (ti’nis), 452, (451) 

Tunisia (tt-nish’i-a; tt-nish’d), 452, 
460, 461, (451) 

Tunnels, Switzerland, 332-333 

Turin [Italy] (tivrin ; ; té-rin’), 371, 
(281, 368) 

Turkey in Asia (tfir’k!), 388, 396, (385, 
391 


Turkey in Europe, 374, 381, 382, (369) 
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Turkish Empire, former, 391, 453; 
losses of, from World War, 394-397 

Turpentine, 116, 118, 221 

Tuxpam [Mexico] (t00s’pim), 
198, (194-195) 

Twin Cities, 76, (74-75) 


197, 


U 


aes (00-gan’dai; ti-gin’da), 456, 

Ukraine (ikran), 349, 358, (281) 

Ungava Bay (iin- -gilva ; tin-gii/va), 187, 
(182-183) 

Union Stockyards, Chicago, 80-82 

United States, (14-15, 26-27, 474- 
475); area and location, 24-25; 
cattle, (71); Census divisions, (29) ; 
comparisons with other countries, 
270-274, 437, 440, 466-476, (466— 
469, 472-473) ; corn, (69); cotton, 
(100); cotton mills, (119); cross 
section, (7); dairy products, (210); 
dependencies, 167-175, (470-471); 
foreign commerce, 186, 472-473, 
476; freight routes, (213) ; imports 
and. exports, (213); increase of 
territory, 167; international routes, 
473, 476; mineral deposits, (5, 1338) ; 
national forests, (222) ; oil fields and 
pipe lines, (36) ; population, 25, (25) ; 
precious metals, (133); railroad 
map, (214); rainfall, (28) ; rela- 
tions between temperate South 
America and, 276-277; rice, (109); 
sectional divisions, (29); sheep, 
(146); sugar, (106); swine, (209); 
tobacco, (97); weather maps, (99) ; 
wheat, (64) 

Ural Mountains (irdl), 349-350, 353, 
399, (280) 

Uruguay (@/r60-gw4 ; 00’rd0-gwi’), 245, 
271-273, (247, 269) ; cattle, (272) : 
corn (272) ; sheep, (272) ; wheat (272) 

Usbekistan (S62- bék’ i-stan’), 398 

Uspallata Pass (o0s’ pil-yii’tii), 268, 
(269) 

Utah (i/t6; ita), 129, 152, 160, (154- 


155) 
Utica [N. Y.] (iti-ka), 47, (38-39) 
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Vacations, need for, 

Valdai Hills (val- i "249, (300-301) 

Valencia [Spain] (vd-lenfsht-d va-lén/’- 
sha), 362, 363, (281, 368) 

Valparaiso [Chile] (val’ pd-ra’z6), 267, 
268, (247, 266, 269) 

Vancouver [British Columbia] (vin- 
koo/vér), 175, 186, (182-183) 

Vanilla, 262, 463 

Vaseline, 36 

Vatican (vit/-kdn), 373; state, 373 

Vegetables, Abyssinia, 464; ’Alaska, 
170; Amazon Basin, 253; Andean 
countries, 262; British Isles, 297; 
Canada, 178, 188; Chile, 267; 
China, 417; Egypt, 454; Italy, 366; 
Madagascar, 463 ; Pacific North- 
west, 153; Southern States, 97; 
Spain and Portugal, 363; Western 
States, 140, 141; western Sudan, 
462; West Indies, 202 
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Vegetation, see Plant life and plant 
regions 

Venezuela (vén’é-zwé/ld), 245, 258- 
266, (247, 260) 


Venice Italy} (vén/is), 364, 365, 371, 
373, (281, 368) 
Vera’ Cruz [Mexico] (va/ra krocs’ ; 


vér’a krooz’), 196, (194-195) 
Verdun [France] (vér'diin’), 307, 308, 
(300-301) 
Vermont (vér-mont’), 29, 36, (38-39) 
Vesuvius, Mt. (vé-sti/vi-ts), 372, (368) 
Vevey [Switzerland] (vé-var), 335 
Vicksburg [Miss.] (viks’birg), 120, 
(102-103) 
eae [Australia] (vik-td/ri-d), 448, 


Mi [British Columbia], 184, (182- 
18 


Victoria [Hong tee en 412, 418, (411) 
Victoria Falls, 456, (450) 
Victoria Nyanza (nyan’zi), 453, (451) 
Vicunas (vi-k0on’ydz), 262 
Vienna ee (vé-@ see 374, 378, 
(281, 300-301 

Vienne River (vy&n), 316 
Vigo [Spain] (verea), 364, (368) 
Virginia (vér-j{n/i-a), ie 97, (102-103) 
Virginia [Minn.], 82, Ge —76 

, 167, 190, 200, 


Virgin Islands of U. 
201, (194-195) 

Vistula Basin, (vis’/ti-la), 357 

Vistula River, 327, (300-301) 

Vladivostok [Primorsk] (vla/di-vés- 
t6k’), 399, (385) 

Volcanoes, 7; Central America, 207; 
East Indies, 428; Hawaii, 174 

Vosges Mountains (vézh),’ 307, 313, 
315, (800-301) 

Vulcanizing rubber, 87-88 


Ww 
Wales (walz), 288, 291, (281, 300- 


Wall Street, 53 

Walrus fisheries, 3 

Waltham [Mass.] Gearehian 44, (38- 
9 


3 

Warsaw [Poland] Shere 349, 358, 
356, 357, (281, 300-301) 

Washington [D. C.] (wosh’ing-tiin), 
29, 49-50, (88-89, 49) 

Washington ([state], 129, 131, 141, 146, 
152, 158, (154-155) 

Waste of natural resources, 215-220 . 

Watchmaking, New England, 44; 
Switzerland, 331, 335 

Water buffalo, 405 

Waterbury [Conn.] (w6/tér-bér-), 44, 
(38-39) 

Water aoe Austria, 878; Canada, 
181; conservation of coal and, 223; 
electricity from, 223; France, 313; 
Italy, 371; Japan, 425; New Eng- 
land, 47; North Central States, 72— 
73; Northeastern States, 34; Nor- 
way and Sweden, 347; Southern 
States, 115-116; Spain and Portu- 
gal, 363; Switzerland, 335; Western 
States, 150-151 

Watt, James (wdt), 290 

Weather Bureau, 238 

Weathering of rock, 10 
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Weather maps, eo ae 238) 

Wedgwood china, 2 

Welland Canal (yardnd), 91, 178, 179, 
(74-75) 

Westerlies, prevailing, see Prevailing 
westerlies 

Western Cordillera (kér’dil-ya/ra; kér- 
dil’ér-a), see Cordilleran Highland 

Western States, 45, 129-167; area, 
population, and largest cities, 129; 
as division of United States, 25, 29, 
(154-155); cities or towns in ‘arid 
regions, 152; comparison with 
United States, (166); density of 
Seen 129- 130, (129) ; grazing, 
146-147; irrigation, 135-140, (136) ; 
land regions, (137) ; manufacturing, 
147-150; mining, 132- 135, (133) 

West Indies (in’diz), 24, 167, 190, 
200-204, (194-195) 

West Virginia (vér-jin/I-d), 94, 116, 
(102-103) 

West Wind Drift, 243, 284, (242) 

Whaling, 16, 172, 219, 348 

Wheat, ‘Alaska, 170; Argentina, 272, 
(272) ; Asiatic Russia, 399, 400 } 
Australia, 440, 441, (441); Balkan 
and Danubian. countries, 376; Brit- 
ish Isles, 297; California, 140; 
Canada, 180, 181, 188, (181) ; Chile, 
272; (272): China, 417; cotton 
com ared with, 100; Egypt, 453, 
(453 European production, 350, 
(350) ; France, 312; India, 403; 
Italy, ’366, 367, 370; Kansas, 66-69 : 
manufacture of flour, 76-78 ; Mex- 
ico, 197; North Central "States, 
64-69 ; Russia, 351-352; sections of 
world which produce, ‘467, (467) ; 
South Africa, 458 ; Southern States, 

96-99 ; southwestern Asia, 392; 

Spain ‘and Portugal, 362; statistics 
of production, 215; Tibet, 410; 
typical farm, 66-69; United States, 
(64); Uruguay, 272, (272) ; Western 
States, 145; western Sudan, 462 

Wheeling (W. Va.) (hwél/ing), 94, 
(102-103) 

White Russia, 349, 358, (800-301) 

White Mountains, 59, 60, (38-3 

Whitney, Mt. (hwit’n!), 158, (154-155) 
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Wichita [Kan.] (wich’i-t6), ae (74-75) 

Wichita Falls toeeel 114, (102-103) 

Wilkes-Barre [Pa.] (wilks’- ae i); 32, 
(38-39) 

Willamette River 153, 
157, (154-155) 

wien [Del.] (wil’ming-ttn), 29, 
38-39 

Winds, 232-234, (232, 234); relations 
to rain, 234-235, (237, 239) 

Wines, France, 315; Germany, 325; 
Italy, 367; Spain and Portugal, 363 

Winnipeg [Manitoba] ] (win’i-pég), 175, 
187, (182-183) 

Winston-Salem (Nee@3 
sa/lém), 94, 118, (102-103) 

Winter wheat, 66, 68 

Wisconsin le ialito) 62, 72, 84, 
92, (74-75 

Wood, use A sources of, 835; work in, 
in Germany, 325 

Wood alcohol, 221 


(wi-lim’st), 


(win/sttin- 


Wood carving, Japan, 422; Switzer- 
land, 335 
Wood pulp, 35; Alaska, 168; Canada, 


179, 187; Germany, 325; New- 
foundland, 188; North Central 
States, 92, 100; Norway and 
Sweden, 346 

Wool, Australia, 440, 442; Bolivia, 
262; British Isles, 290; countries 
leading i in production, 469, 470; New 
Zealand, 445; Spain and Portugal, 
364 ; Western States, 147 

Woolen manufacturing, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 313; Belgium, 341; France, 
308; Great Britain, 291 -293 ; India, 
402; Italy, 371; New England, 
45-46 

‘ey ceat es [England] (wods’tér), 291, 
(482-483 

World War, 50, 186, 257-258, 288, 298, 
337, 338, 340, 394, 452, 460 ; effects 
in France, 307-310 ; ; effects in Italy, 
3733 Germany and the, 318, 325- 
328; results to Russia, 355- 358 ; 
Switzerland during, 331; Turkish 
losses, 381 

Wrought iron, 41 

Wyoming (wi-d/ming; wi/d-ming), 
114, 129, 137, 146, 147, 163, (154-155) 


¥ 


Yakima Valley (yik/i-ma), 141, 142, 
(154-155 

Yaks (yiks), 410 

Yams Pointe), 462, 463 

Yangtze River (yiing’ts’), 
(411) 

Yellow River, 413, (411) 

Yellowstone Lake (yél/é-ston’), 163, 
(154-155) 

Yellowstone Park, 162-164, (154-155) 

Yellowstone River, 163-164, (154-155) 

Yemen (yém/én), 388, (885, 391) 

Yokohama [Japan] (y0’ké-hé/ma), 422, 
428, 424, 478, (411, 422) 

Yonkers [N. Y.] (ySn’kérz), 47, (88-39) 

Yosemite National Park (yd-sém/I-té), 
163, 165, (154-155) 

Yosemite Valley, 164, 165, (154-155) 

ach [Ohio] (yitingz’/toun), 89, 
74-75 

Ypres [Belgium] (@pr’), 341, (482-488) 

Yuba River (y60’ba), 151 

Yucatan (y0o’ki-tin’), 190, 191, 197, 
199, (194-195) 

Yugoslavia ye sli/vi-d), 378, 374, 
380, (281, 369 

Yukon River (yoo’kGn), 169, 171, (182- 
18 


Yukon Territory, 175, (182-183) 


413, 417, 


Z 


Zambezi River (zim-bé’zi; zim-ba/zé), 
452, 456, (451) 

Zanzibar (zin’ai-bar’ ; 
456, (451) * 

ZontenG Island (z@ldnd), 344, (300- 


) 

Zeehan (zé@/din), 443, (439) 

Zinc, 4; Andean countries, 262; Aus- 
tralia, 443; China, 412; Germany, 
323; Malay Peninsula, 427; Nor- 
way and Sweden, 347; Northern 
and Southern “Rhodesia, 457; Rus- 
sia, 353; Spain and Portugal, 363 ; 
United Biter 82, 149, (133) 

Zones of the earth, 226-227, (227) 

Zurich [Switzerland] (zo0’rik), 
331, 336, (800-301) 


zin’zi-bir’), 


288, 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF WISCONSIN 


By Lravetva M. BRADBURY 


Teacher of Geography, State Normal School, Oshkosh 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE WATERWAYS TO THE EXPLORERS AND FuR TRADERS 


The beginnings of Wisconsin. — Scarcely 
a hundred years ago what is now the state of 
Wisconsin was still the home of native In- 
dians who used natural resources in the 
meagre manner in keeping with their stage of 
development. Only a small number of 
French traders and the few scattered French 
posts marked any influence of the white 
race. As early as 1630 the French heard 
rumors of land on the western side of the 
Great North Waters, and its call caused the 
first exploration of Wisconsin shores by the 
French. 

The location of Wisconsin with reference 
to two great drainage systems of the conti- 
nent was advantageous to early 
exploration. The French con- 
trolled the St. Lawrence. Valley 
from Quebec, and lines of ex- 
ploration radiated from this city into the 
interior. But lower Lake Erie was early 
denied the French by the hostile Iroquois 
Indians. Therefore, the Great Lakes were 
first entered by the French through the 
Ottawa River and Lake Nipissing. 

In July, 1634, Jean Nicolet, a French 
courier-des-bois, or trader with the Indians, left 

Quebec to find the way through 


Advantageous 
location for 


exploration 


How Jean the ‘‘upper waters” to China. 
Nicolet 5 coe Ae 

“discovered”? Lakes Superior and Michigan 
Wisconsin’ were as yet undiscovered by the 
A pe French. Follow the route of 


this adventuresome Frenchman 
on Figs. 32 and 77 of the McMurry and Par- 


kins’ Advanced Geography. His journey led 
down the St. Lawrence to the Ottawa River. 
Leaving the Ottawa River at the portage 
between it and Lake Nipissing, he proceeded 
to that lake and down French Creek to Geor- 
gian Bay. Here Nicolet engaged Huron In- 
dians to paddle the canoe in search of the 
“Tribe of the Sea.” Along the northern, 
pine-clad shores of Lake Huron the canoe 
journeyed until it reached the Lake Superior 
outlet and the falls of the St. Marys 
River. Passing south through the Strait 
of Mackinac and clinging to the shore line, 
the hardy explorer entered Lake Michigan 
and came slowly to the present site of 
Green Bay, where he landed with some 
lingering expectation of meeting Chinese 
inhabitants. 

He did not find the Eastern nation, but he 
did find a vast interior waterway and laid 
claim to an indefinite territory 
as part of New France. His 
reports were such that China was no longer 
sought directly through the Great North 
Waters; but the vastness of the continent 
was more clearly perceived by the French 
settlers on the St. Lawrence. Slowly the 
French began to use the new route, and by 
1655 two French traders found their way up 
the Fox River through Lake Winnebago and 
to upper reaches of the Fox. They carried 
back loads of furs from the region, and 
another fur-bearing country was marked on 
the French maps in distant Quebec. 


2. Its results 


Copyright, 1923, by The Macmillan Company. 
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The mapping of a new country has ever | and for seven days glided down its waters 


been a fascinating task for the white race. 
The French now wished to know 


Marquette the relation of Lake Michigan 
ra eeneied and the Mississippi River and to 
The two great Settle the problem of the mouth 
Fee OL therereatariver.’ Adigsitchow 
explored to a Western or a Southern 


ocean? The first crossing of 
Wisconsin was made by using its two diag- 
onal waterways, the Fox and the Wisconsin 


to its junction with the Mississippi. 
Following the explorers.— By right of 

exploration of the two main rivers, France 

claimed the immense basins that p, i. of 

the St. Lawrence and the Mis- es 

sissippi Rivers drained. (See ee i 

Fig. 11, Advanced Geography.) It was an 

extensive claim, and only the most easily 


-obtained resource, furs, was the one taken 


from the new country. 
The smaller rivers were 


adapted to the use of the 


light canoe; the 


Geographic 
controls 
during their 
occupation 


interlocking of 
head-waters made 
the rivers of great 
service to the 
trader; the low- 
lying divides were crossed 
with little difficulty. Lines of 
canoes laden with furs passed 
in the spring from Indian 
camps to the fur storehouses. 

The centers of French ac- 
tivity were determined by 


1. River 
traffic 


Fig. 2. — The claims of France, England, and Spain in 1760 


‘Notice the extensive territory of the French. What barrier limited the 
English colonies from westward expansion? How would this barrier affect 
the density of population of the colonies? Was the great extent of French 


territory an advantage or disadvantage? 


In 1673 Marquette and Joliet un- 
dertook the search for the Mississippi. Joliet 
followed the same route to Green Bay that 
Nicolet had first taken; thence the two men 
passed through the Lower Fox, Lake Winne- 
bago, and the Upper Fox to its bend on the 
low divide near the present city of Portage. 
Only a mile and a half of swampy land lay 
between the Fox and the Wisconsin at this 
point. Carrying their boats across this por- 
tage, they launched them in the Wisconsin 


Rivers. 


harbors, such as at Green 
Bay, junctions of 5. garbors 
rivers, such as at, #24 Portages 
Prairie du Chien, and _ port- 
ages. Green Bay, at the head 
of the important water route, was the center 
of French life in Wisconsin. Other posts 
were located at Trempealeau, Fort Saint 
Antoine on Lake Pepin, Fort St. Croix be- 
tween the Brule and the St. Croix Rivers, 
La Pointe on Lake Superior, Fond du Lac, 
and Prairie du Chien. 

Often missions were located near the store- 
houses. American history tells iaquence of 
us of no period of greater inland Missionaries 
exploration than this French period when 


———_ 
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Mural painting in Court Chamber of State Capuvs 


Fig. 3. — The trial of Chief Oshkosh by Judge James Duane Doty 


Three types from the early story of Wisconsin are represented in the picture—the Indian, French trappers and 


voyageurs, and the Territorial representatives of the United States Government. 
Notice the drying corn and other characteristic objects of the settler’s cabin. 


from the fireplace. 


religious motives, involving equal suffering 
and sacrifice, vied with love of adventure 
and the spirit of exploration in opening up 
an unknown land. The spirit of the mis- 
sionary had its effect, for few people have 
succeeded in adjusting themselves so hap- 
pily to a primitive race as did the French. 
Summary. — The French period made lit- 
tle change in Wisconsin. The furs were 
brought in by extensive lines; 


What the 
French the most apparent features of 
accomplished the geography were learned; 


river routes were explored and convenient 
trading posts established. For a period of 
years the Fox-Wisconsin route presented the 
fewest difficulties of the several portage 
routes between the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, and the diagonal valley from 
Green Bay to Prairie du Chien was the most 


The room is filled with blue smoke 


States during the French régime. Until 1820 
the French comprised the main white ele- 
ment of the State; the fur-bearing animal was 
the most sought resource; and the waterways 
were the main lines of travel and transpor- 
tation. 


Quotations. — “The time must come, in the mold- 
ing of all the foreign elements in our midst into the 
American of the future, when the French element 
will no longer exist as a memory. If our posterity 
can inherit from those early French occupants of 
our soil their simple tastes, their warm hearts, 
their happy temperaments, their social virtues, 
then the old French régime will have brought a 
blessing to Wisconsin, and not merely a halo of 
historical romance.”’ Stories of the Badger State 
— Thwaites. 

“The Indians — prior to the white man’s coming 
— did little more than eke out an existence while 
they fought the tribes around them. They moved 
about, lived in wigwams, dressed in skins, followed 


traveled of the fur routes in the United | the chase, raised a little corn, but carried on only 
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primitive industries. In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the French came; not mainly the 
French directly from Europe, but Canadian French 
from the St. Lawrence Valley, often mixed with 
Indian blood. They did not settle upon the land 
and cultivate it, but preferred the hunt, the fur 
trade, the free life of adventure. In the second 
quarter of the last century a third class came; they 
came from New England and New York and from 
the agricultural lands of Europe. They loved set- 
tled homes, loved the land, loved order and edu- 
cation, had mechanical and business genius and 
found little in common with either Indians or 
adventure-loving French. The French period, a 
century and a half in length, was a fur-trading 
period and little else. The American period quickly 
became a period of agriculture, of lumbering, of 
roads, railroads, and manufacturing.” Bulletin of 
the Natural History and Geological Society — 
R. Whitbeck. 

Comprehension test on the text.— 1. What are 
the general dates of the French régime? 2. How 
did the location of Wisconsin favor early explora- 
tion? 3. Trace the route of Jean Nicolet by use of 
the maps, Figs. 32 and 77, in McMurry and Par- 
kins’ Advanced Geography. 4. Trace the route 
of Joliet and Father Marquette. 5. What were 
the accomplishments of the French in Wisconsin? 
6. What was the most influential geographical factor 
aiding the French? 

Application questions. — 1. Do you know of any 
other instance in which a nation has laid claim to 
an entire river basin by controlling the main water- 


way? 2. Was the Appalachian barrier a disad- 
vantage in the Colonial period to the English colo- 
nies? Explain your answer. 3. Will the water- 
ways again assume the significance in the life of 
the people that they had during this period? 
4. List ten Wisconsin place names that were given 
by the French; ten places that retain the old 
Indian names. 

Review. — Reread ‘Principal Peoples of North 
America,” pp. 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 of McMurry 
and Parkins’ Advanced Geography. 

Map work. —1. Ona blank map of the United 
States mark clearly the path followed by Nicolet 
from Quebec to Green Bay. 2. Mark the route 
of Father Marquette and Joliet across Wisconsin. 
3. Mark the following portages by double lines: 
a. From Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing. 6. From 
the headwaters of Maumee River to the Wabash. 
c. From St. Joseph’s River to the Kankakee. 
d. From the Chicago River to the Des Plaines-Illi- 
nois. e. From the Fox River to the Wisconsin. 
f. From Bois Brule to the St. Croix River. 

4. Ona blank map of Wisconsin locate six cen- 
ters of French activity and indicate routes by which 
the traders reached the Great Lakes with furs. 
Mark the main rivers of the State. 

References. — Down Historic Waterways — 
Thwaites; Stories of the Badger State —'Thwaites; 
The Story of Wisconsin —Thwaites; The Making 
of Wisconsin — Smith; Geography of the Fox-Winne- 
bago Valley — Whitbeck; Our Wisconsin — E. G. 
Doudna; Advanced Geography — McMurry and Par- 
kins, pp. 20-24. 


II. AREA AND POPULATION OF WISCONSIN 


TABLE OF POPULATION OF WISCONSIN 


INCREASE OVER PRE- | PER CENT 

Sars peor aes CEDING CENSUS : ape 
NumBer | PER Cent] U.S. 
1920 | 2,632,067 | 298,207 12.7 14.9 
I9QIo | 2,333,860 | 264,818 12.5 21:9 
I9g0O | 2,069,042 | 375,712 PD. 2On7 
1890 | 1,693,330 | 377;833 28.7 25-5 
1880 | 1,315,497 | 260,827 24.7 BOL 
1870 | 1,054,670 | 278,789 35-9 22.6 
1860 775,881 | 470,490 154.1 35-6 
1850 305,391 | 274,440 | 886.9 | 35.9 
1840 ZO.QAS, [ine cesarean ons 


Study of table. — Directions for graph. Draw a 
vertical line four and one-half inches long and an 
inch from the left-hand margin of the page. Mark 
the line at half-inch intervals. Label these points 
1840, 1850, etc. From the points draw horizontal 
lines that will represent the population of the state 
for the indicated census year. Let 1 inch= 500,000 
people. 

Interpretation. During which decade did the 
greatest increase in population occur? Which 
decade had the highest percentage increase? How 
has the increase of Wisconsin compared with the 
per cent increase of the United States? 


Se ee 


ee ae 
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[Sena Under 2 inhabitants per square mile 
YY, From 2 to 6 inhabitants per square mile 


EBS From 6 to 18 inhabitants per square mile 


Fig. 4. — Map showing population in 1836 
Total population, 11,683. 


The area of Wisconsin is 56,066 square miles. 
What was the density of population in 1850? In 
1880? In 1920? Draw a square. Place in it as 
many dots as there were people per square mile in 
Wisconsin in 1850. Make similar squares to indi- 
cate the density of population in 1880 and in 1920. 

Compare the area of Wisconsin with that of 
Massachusetts, Nevada, Norway, Great Britain. 
Compare the population of Wisconsin in 1920 with 
that of each of the states and countries named. 
Compare the density of population of Wisconsin 
with the density of each of the states and countries 
named. What would Wisconsin be like if it were 
as densely populated as Massachusetts? As Ne- 
vada? 


Permanent occupation of Wisconsin. — 
The pouring of immigration into the great 
Mississippi Basin and the rapid 


The flow of 
immigration Settlement of the excellent farm- 
into the ‘ : 

Middle West 128 country of the Middle West 


_ is one of the most interesting 
chapters in the story of the United States. 


tee es 


(ee 8D at 


6 
a ine 
bes iar S 
6 te 
b 


— 

yh eae pate 
— 

. 


1°=2000 PEOPLE 


Fig. 5. — Map showing population in 1850 
Total population, 305,391. 


For the last hundred years some section of 
the Middle West has reproduced in every 
decade the pioneer story with its hardy and 
resourceful people. Life seemed to begin 
anew for people who saw in this expanse of 
fertile country the opportunity to own land. 
In other countries the land was crowded and 
conditions were often unwholesome; here was 
a vast, thinly settled territory —a land of 
opportunity. The motive controlling the 
inrush of settlers was the great desire to own 
land, and the United States encouraged by 
its Homestead Law the ownership of farms 
rather than the tenantry system of the old 
world. 

Wisconsin has its own story in this wide- 
spread migration. It lies directly west of the 
most populous seaboard states. The stream 
courses led the settlers toward the Ohio, 
thence down its banks to the Mississippi. 
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Fig. 6. — Map showing the population in 1860 
Total population, 775,881. 


So much was the early Wisconsin pioneer 
dependent on riverways that be- 


Early settlee tween the years 1820 and 1836 
gent cue to the largest number of settlers 
location came to the State by the Missis- 
How the sippi River route. The first 


pioneers came ele 
steamboat to stop at Prairie du 


Chien was the Vzrginia, in the 
year “1821.4 The = Scotch: Irish 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri 
came by the easy river route .and settled in 
southwestern Wisconsin. Here the lead 
resource was an influential factor in attract- 
ing settlers. 

The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 as- 
sisted the direct westward movement of the 
pioneers from New York and 
New England. The broad, open 
prairies of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois re- 
ceived the first comers. These states in turn 
also sent settlers north and west. The set- 


a. The river 
route 


b. The canal 
route 


OF WISCONSIN 


Fig. 7. — Map showing the population in 1880 
Total population, 1,315,497. 


tlers bound for Wisconsin from the coast 
states came through the central New York 
valley. From Buffalo the routes divided, 
one following the stream courses, another 
the lake route, while a third © routes west 
traced directly overland and en- 7” Bufao 
tered Wisconsin from the southeast. By 
studying Figs. 4 to 9, you will see how the 
early settlements in the eastern part of the 
State outnumbered the settlements of the 
southwestern section. From the two corners 
the population spread fanlike over the State. 
The eastern fan extended more rapidly, thus 
indicating that the eastern routes were more 
influential in bringing settlers than the 
southern river route. 

The early settlements. —In 1836 there 
were three centers of population. (See Fig. 4.) 
The isolation of these three settlements had 
disappeared by the time of the first State 
census, which was made in 1850. (See 
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Fig. 8. — Map showing the population in 1900 
Total population, 2,069,042. 


Fig. 5.) As early as 1860 Milwaukee had 
grown so large that it could not be repre- 
sented in the same way as the 


spain of rest of the State. (See Fig. 6.) 
SH iNeer The attraction of the mines of 
peenees the southwestern section waned 


by 1850. No other portion of 
Wisconsin suffered so heavy a loss in popu- 
lation as did this region when the “gold 
rush”’ to California began. After 1850 the 
southwestern region became a competitor of 
other parts of the State in agriculture. 
The spread of population was even and 
steady from the southeast. The older cen- 
ters showed heavier numbers, 


2. Effectsof while the edges were marked 
geographic : - 
conditions with a _ scattered population. 


a. Of the lime- 
stone and sand- 
stone belts 


This held true until the limestone 
belt had been taken. (See Fig. 
24.) The crescent-shaped sand- 
stone belt was avoided by many settlers and 


Fig. 9. — Map showing the population in 1920 
Total population, 2,632,067. 


received a sparser pupulation. In the north 
the pine forests barred early settlement. 

By comparing Fig. 58 with the series of 
population maps the effect of the northern 
forests as a barrier to the pioneer , ili, 
can well beseen. The Census of forests or timber 
1870 showed progress to the a 
edge of the timber belt. The lines of popu- 
lation followed the rivers into the pine- 
covered country, and the rapids on such rivers 
as Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and Chippewa 
gave centers for lumber workers and lumber 
towns. What cities are now so located? 

You have seen how the State was settled. 
It will be interesting to know of the old home 
regions from which our people ic eee 


Each group has made and countries 
d_ furnished 
settlers? 


came. 
its special contribution and aide 
in the development of the State. 

From what states or countries do the mem- 
bers of your class trace their families? 
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The pioneer spirit of our people has incited 
men and women to move state by state 
across the country toward the 
westward sun. One writer says 
that the New Englander has 
followed the pine tree from Maine to Puget 
Sound. Many from Ohio settled Indiana 
and Illinois; sons and daughters of Illinois 
and Indiana settled Iowa. As a natural part 
of this westward movement Wisconsin had 
its first settlers from native stock and re- 
ceived many from New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England, Ohio, and Kentucky. The 
State Constitutional Convention of 1846 had 
forty-two members who had been born in 
New York. For the first fifty years of our 
statehood we had eighteen different gover- 
nors, not one of whom was a native-born son 
of Wisconsin. Fifteen of them had come 
from the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or from New England. 

European nations have directly contrib- 
uted many citizens to Wisconsin. Leaving 
small rentals, they rejoiced in 
the opportunity to secure land. 
One of the earliest and most in- 
teresting groups was the Swiss colony that 


1. The west- 
ward trend of 
native-born 


2. The coming 
of the 
immigrant 


ities 


settled in New Glarus, Green County. The 
largest number of colonists for the State has 
come from Germany. Their immigration 
began in 1845, and in 1895 over 250,000 of our 
people could relate the story of leaving that 
country, crossing the waters, and arriving in 
Wisconsin. The next largest immigration 
has been from the Scandinavian countries. 
A small group came as early as 1840. Thou- 
sands came after 1880. The lateness of their 
arrival sent them to the northern and west- 
ern parts of the State. Smaller numbers 
have come from Ireland, England, Poland, 
Holland, and Italy. Try to discover what 
special talent each foreign group has brought 
and how each has aided in the development 
of the State. The first arrivals came with 
the purpose of taking up land. Later ar- 
rivals often liked the cities better. 

The latest census map, 1920, indicates that 
the settling of the north is still retarded. 
This is due mainly to the difh- “yy a+ the 
culty of clearing the cut-over last census 
land. However, this region shows ears 
steady but slower growth. The second no- 
ticeable phase of growth of population is the 
steady industrial increase as illustrated in 


Fig. 10. — Motor works at Kenosha 
A phase of the industrial growth in recent years. 
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such cities as Milwaukee, Racine, and Ke- 
nosha. The State up to 1890 was domi- 
nantly agricultural. Now the number of 
people living in urban centers is forty-seven 
per cent of our total population. Between 
1910 and 1920 the rural population increased 
4.4 per cent. The urban population which 
includes centers of 2500 and above increased 
2.0, per, cent, 

Summary.— The study of the general 
growth and movement of the population re- 
veals a number 
of factors as in- 


What 
ee fluencing its 

_ attracted 
settlers and Spread and den- 
influenced the ‘sity. The first 
selection of F 
their and greatest fac- 
locations? 


tor in the settling 
of Wisconsin has 
been the desire of people to 
move from regions of dense 
population to regions of un- 
occupied land. Other factors 
in controlling the spread to 
and in the State are as follows: 
(a) The waterways brought 
the first settlers to the State. 
After 1860 their importance 
declined. (6) The lead and 
zinc region of the southwestern section was 
an early influence in attracting people to 
the State. (c) The lake boundaries have 
had a greater influence in concentrating 
population than the river boundaries. 
(d) The sandstone area has had compara- 
tively little attraction for settlers. (e) The 
pine forests of the north have retarded the 
permanent settlement of that section. 
(f) The cities of the north have often 
been located at good water-power sites. 
(g) The last two decades have shown 
movement of population toward the sparsely 


settled northern counties and to industrial 
centers. 


Quotation. — ‘Importance of area. The larger 
the area, other things being equal: a. The greater 
the material resources. 06. The greater the material 
resources, the greater the wealth. c. The greater 


the wealth, the greater the national power. d. The 
greater the possible population. 

“Importance of numbers. — The greater the popu- 
lation, provided the individuals are efficient, the 
greater the power ofa country and the more 
of the world’s work they are able to do. 


Fig. 11. — Making a new farm 


Sparsely settled sections are becoming more populous as the area of improved 


land is increased. 


“Effect of great density. a. Increases the cost 
of land. 6. Increases the cost of land products. 
c. Decreases wages. d. Decreases standards of liv- 
ing. e. Raises rents. /f. Increases the cost of living. 
g. Makes agriculture intensive rather than exten- 
sive.” —From A Course in Geography for Junior 
High Schools — F. E. Mitchell. 

Comprehension questions on the text. — 1. Give 
a recitation with the book open on Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and g. 2. Show how Wisconsin did not experience 
its pioneer period over the entire area at the same 
time. Has this been true of the entire Middle 
West? 3. What has been the greatest incentive to 
immigration? 4. By what routes did settlers come 
to Wisconsin? 5. Discuss two factors affecting the 
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spread of population in the State. 6. What Euro- 
pean nations have contributed many immigrants to 
Wisconsin? 

Study problem I. — To make a map of Wisconsin 
showing density of population of each county and 
to interpret the map. 

Directions: Turn to Table I of the Appendix. 
Each class member will select one of the counties 
and figure the density for that county. Place the 
results for each county in figures on a blank map of 
Wisconsin. Check your figures by those given in 
Table I. 

Color, without obscuring the numbers, all coun- 
ties having a density of 100 or more per square mile 
with the darkest shade of a color series. Color with 
a second shade all counties of 50 to 100 density. 
Using the third shade, mark the counties of 25 to 
50 population per square mile. Mark the counties 
having less than 25 people per square mile. 

Interpretation: Which county has the lowest 
density? How many acres would this permit for a 
family of six persons? How far apart might the 
farmhouses be? How many counties average less 
than 10° per square mile? Locate generally the 
counties that have less than 25 inhabitants per 
square mile. What reasons underlie the low den- 
sity? How many counties have a density of 100 
per square mile? Locate in a general way the coun- 
ties that have over 50 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Which counties of the State are mainly indus- 
trial in production? Which are mainly agricultural? 
Which show a density that indicates both agricultural 
and industrial life? What average density indicates 
the even spread of an agricultural population? 

Conclusion: Give a summarizing statement re- 
garding the density of population from the south- 
eastern section of the State to the west, northwest, 
and north sections. 

Study problem II. — To make a map of Wiscon- 
sin showing the gain or loss of population in the 
counties from 1910 to 1920 and to interpret the 
thought of the map. 

Directions: Use the data of Table I. Ona blank 
map of Wisconsin, place a minus sign in all the coun- 
ties that lost population during the last decade. 
Write the loss in numbers in each county. 

Place-a plus sign in all the counties that gained in 
population during the last decade. Write the gain 
in numbers. 


Interpretation: Are the counties that lost popu- 
lation in any one section of the State? Find out 
what these counties produce. Can you assign 
any causes for the losses? Are they comparatively 
large or small losses? What sections of the State 
gained in numbers? « Can you assign reasons for the 
gains? Are the gains small, moderate, or large? 
Are they in city or rural sections? 

Conclusion: Summarize the teaching of the map 
in a well-written paragraph on ‘‘Gain and Loss of 
Population in the Counties of Wisconsin during the 
Last Decade.” 

Study problem III. — To determine by studying 
Table II the increase and decrease of urban centers 
in Wisconsin. 

In 1910 there were 73 cities in Wisconsin of at 
least 2500 inhabitants. How many are indicated 
in the 1920 Census? What city gained the most in 
numbers? How many did it gain? Did any city 
gain at least 50 per cent of its 1910 population? 
What cities gained 10,000 in population? How 
many cities gained 5000 in population? What 
growing industries called forth these increases? 
What is your conclusion regarding city and rural 
growth in Wisconsin during the last decade? 

Study problem IV.— Secure a Blue Book of 
Wisconsin that gives population figures for villages 
and townships. Study your county for local in- 
crease or decrease and give underlying causes for 
the growth or loss. 

Study problem V. — Graph, from the data given 
below, the growth of the city of Milwaukee. Let 
1 inch represent 50,00c. Compare the graph with 
the graph representing the growth of the population 
of the State. 


TQ20, pte newt es AST, 1A 7 LOCOn eee eae 115,587 
FOTOS. Fy vee G73, O99 L8VOn ch Sh, Laan 71,440 
PGOORAI Ae 285, 305i o1SOOr. toes. 45,246 
rSe0ske tent oe 204,403 LASSO rn wolte eeiae s 20,061 


Reading and research. —1. A list of references 
should be compiled by the pupils showing where 
“Stories of Pioneer Life in Wisconsin’? may be 
found. This list should be put in permanent form 
and kept in the library where it may be accessible 
to all students. Additions should be made to it 
from year to year and as many as possible of the 
books listed should be secured. 2. A project that 
will be sure to be of interest not only to the pupils 
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but also to their parents will be the compilation of a 
“History of the County.” Investigations of this 
kind will develop a surprising amount both of 
geographical and of historical material. 3. A more 
pretentious undertaking will be the assembling of 
the material for a fairly comprehensive “History of 
the School District,” but such a project will arouse 
an unbelievable amount of interest and enthusiasm 
in addition to the valuable historical and geograph- 
ical data secured. This should be considered a 
cumulative study, that is, one never entirely com- 
pleted. Each new class should make its contribution. 


The problem stated. — How does the popu- 
lation of Wisconsin maintain itself? What 
does it contribute to the welfare of the 
nation? You have already noticed that 
about half of the population is classed as 
rural and half as industrial. To follow the 
work of the people, it will be necessary to 
know the conditions and resources with which 
they work. The agricultural life will depend 
on the climate, the soil, and the surface. 


III. CriimaTeE oF WIScoNsIN: ITs Factors AND THEIR RELATION TO THE WorRK 
OF THE PEOPLE 


As you have learned in your geography 
text, one of the great factors affecting farm- 
ing is climate. 
The farm crops 
are chosen to suit 
the climate. The 
farm work is laid 
out in accord- 
ance with the 
daily and sea- 
sonal changes. 
Let us study 
the conditions 
of climate with 
the idea of de- 
termining how 
these elements 
affect our agri- 
culture. You 
will think of experiences of 
your vicinity as you read 
and study. Tell the class 
of the illustrations that 
you recall. We shall study 
maps first, as they make 
clearer the climatic condi- 
tions of the State in gen- 
eral and its comparative 
place in the United States. 


Fig. 12. — Comparative length of growing season 


This map shows the average number of days between the last 
killing frost in the spring and the first in the fall for twelve 
years, 1899 to 1910. Taken from Bulletin No. 223, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, ‘‘Climate of Wisconsin in Relation 
to Its Agriculture,” by A. H. Whitson and O. E. Baker. 


Study problem I. — To determine the conditions 


of heat as indicated by the length of the growing 


season. 

Review of growing season over the United 
States as mapped in Fig. 108, McMurry and 
Parkins’ Advanced Geography: 

What portion of the 
United States 
has not experi- 
enced a_ killing 
frost? 2. What 
regions rarely 
Be, have frost? 3. 
What is the aver- 
age length of the 
growing season in 
Arkansas? In 
Iowa? In Wis- 
consin? 4. What 
is the range of 
the length of the 
growing season 


Map interpretation: 1. 


from Louisiana to 
northern Minne- 
Sotar) 5 Ere 
change in length 
of growing season 
indicated by the 
foregoing ques- 
tions is the result 
of a change in 
what factor of 
climate? 6. Does 


Oral 
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the 120-day line pass farther north on the Atlantic 
seaboard than in Wisconsin? 7. What factor of 
climate causes this difference? 8. Wyoming is 
not farther north than Wisconsin. Why is its grow- 
ing season shorter? 9. Does the North Pacific 
coast experience a longer or a shorter growing season 
than the North 
Atlantic coast? 
10. What causes 
the difference? 

Conclusion: 
State four of the 
factors of climate 
which were devel- 
oped by the pre- 
ceding questions. 

Study of length 
of growing season 14 x] 
in Wisconsin: A 

Introduction: inf 
1. State clearly fx 
what you under- nN 
stand by the 
phrase “length of 
the growing season.’’ 2. At 
what date during the last spring 
did your locality receive its last 
killing frost? 3. When does 
your county receive its first 
blighting frost in autumn? 
4. Does this vary in different 
seasons? 5. What effect does 
an early killing frost have on the 
crops and gardens? 6. Compare 
such a season with a late fall in 
effect on the crops and pros- 
perity of the county. 

Map interpretation: Study Fig. 12. 1. In what 
region of the State is the shortest growing season? 
2. Name the months this might be. 3. What is the 
length of the growing season in the southern part of 
the State? 4. Name the months. 5. Draw a cir- 
cle. Divide it into twelve sections to represent 
months. Color the months that are the growing 
season for northern Wisconsin. Use a bright color, 
such as yellow. In a second circle represent the 
growing season for southern Wisconsin. What ef- 
fect will the difference in the growing season of the 
two sections have on the crops and natural vege- 


Fig. 13. — Comparative mean winter temperature 
Taken from Bulletin No. 223 by A. R. Whitson and 


tation? Consider corn, grass, tobacco, timber. 6. 

Will the price of land be affected? 7. Two factors 

of climate cause this difference. What are they? 

8. What is the influence of the water boundary on 

the length of the growing season? g. Do you see 

any influence of low valleys on the length of the 
growing season? 


#3 Dover 17° * Conclusion: From the study 


MEAN WINTER 


TEMPERATURE just made, determine three of 


the factors of climate that 
affect Wisconsin. 

Study problem II. — To de- 
termine conditions of temper- 
ature in Wiscon- 
sin throughout 
the year. 


factors of tem- 
perature were 
determined in 
Study problem I? 

Map inter preta- 
tion: 1. In what 
temperature re- 
gion is Wisconsin 
as indicated on 
Fig. 12 of Mc- 
Murry and Par- 
kins’ Advanced 
Geography? 2. 
What is the low- 
est thermometer 
record you have 
known for a win- 
ter’s day in your 
locality? 3. What 
is the highest rec- 
ord in summer? 4. What do your records indicate 
as to the extreme range of temperature? 5. Which 
of the four factors of climate are related to 
this wide range of temperature? 6. Where in the 
United States is such a yearly range never experi- 
enced? 7. Would the average monthly range of 
temperature from summer to winter be as extreme 
as the range indicated above for days? 8. Discuss 
Fig. 15, “Monthly Temperatures of Wisconsin.” 9. 
Compare the mean summer temperatures of Wal- 
worth and Vilas Counties; the mean winter tempera- 
tures (Figs. 13 and 14). 10. What effect has Lake 


20 28° 


O. E. Baker. 


What four” 
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Michigan on the winter temperatures of the eastern 


Conclusion: Give an oral discussion of “Rainfall 


counties? 11. What effect has the Lake on the | of Wisconsin.” Keep the books open to the figures 


summer temperatures? 

Conclusions: State briefly the yearly range of tem- 
peratures in Wisconsin; the change of temperature 
from northern to southern Wisconsin; the effect of 
Lake Michigan 
on. temperatures. 

Study problem S3- 
III. — Is Wiscon- 
sin fortunate in 
regard to rainfall? 
(Figs. 16 and 17.) 

Review of the 
United States, 
-Fig. 18, in Mc- 
Murry and Par- 
kins’ Advanced 
Geography: 

Map and graph 
interpretation: 1. 
In what general 
rainfall belt is 
Wisconsin? 2. 
What portion of the United 
States is sufficiently watered 
for general agriculture? — 3. 
Give a clear statement regard- 
ing the change in rainfall in 
passing north from the Gulf to 
Canada. 4. Does Wisconsin 
need as much rainfall as 
Mississippi? 5. Compare the 
number of days in the year in 
which some rain falls in Wis- 
consin with the number of 
days in other states. (See 
Fig. 109, Advanced Geography text.) 

Make a study of Figs. 16 and 17: 

t. Is the rainfall of Wisconsin distributed through- 
out the year as it is in the North Atlantic States? 
In the North Pacific States? 2. Which month gives 
Wisconsin the least precipitation? The most pre- 
cipitation? 3. When should rainfall come to be 
most advantageous to farmers? Does it generally 
do so in Wisconsin? Do you recall an exception? 
4. What appears to be the average number of inches 
of rainfall in Wisconsin? (See Fig. 17.) 5. Which 
region in Wisconsin experiences the heaviest rainfall? 


7 ee 


ter | 


Fig. 14. — Comparative mean summer temperature 
Taken from Bulletin No. 223 by A. R. Whitson and 


while giving the recitation. 


Climate as a natural endowment. — By 
studying the maps and recalling local experi- 
ences YOU Relation to 
have con- farming 
sidered the general fea- 
tures of the climate of 
Wisconsin and their re- 
lation to agriculture. 
A region can contribute 
only as nature 
has endowed 
it and as the 
people make 
use of the en- 
dowments. The 
climate of a 
country is a 
natural endow- 
ment to which 
people adapt 
themselves and 
their work. 
This is espe- 
clally true of 
farming. The 
crops are de- 
termined by 
the length and 
heat of the growing season and the amount 
and time of the rainfall. 


Climate as affected by latitude. — The 
nearer to the equator a place is located, the 
greater the amount of heat it re- 
ceives and the less the change of Wiss. 
temperature throughout the year. 1. tts relation 
Places near the equator have Que yeuy 
both intensity and monotony of 
heat. The farther away a country is situated 


MEAN SUMMER 
TEMPERATURE 


OVER 70 6 


O. E. Baker. 
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MONTHLY TEMPERATURES OF WISCONSIN 


‘The State as a Whole. 


from the equator, the less the amount of 
heat it receives during the year and the 
greater the change of temperature. 


Obser- 
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Fig. 16. — Rainfall of Wisconsin 


After L. C. Smith in Bulletin No. 36, Wisconsin Geological 
and Natural History Survey. 


From Bulletin No. 223 


|| medium and higher latitudes. 


vations were kept for a time 
at Fort Conger, 82° N. This 
northern point recorded its 
lowest monthly average of 
-—4o0° in February and its 
highest monthly average of 
37° in July. The amount of 


range of 77 degrees with the 
range of temperature in Wis- 
consin. (See Fig. 15.) Wis- 
consin is located between the 
42° 30’ and the 47° north 


equator to the pole. This 
location gives it (1) a medium 
amount of heat and (2) dis- 
tinct variation in the amount 
of heat received at different periods of the 
year. 

The succession of the seasons is considered 
one of the most wonderful and interesting ex- 
periences of the changing world 
around us. 
of the four seasons — the winter 
with its white mantle, the bright spring, the 
summer of growth, and the fruitful autumn 
— is one of the privileges of the people of the 
The conti- 
nental location of Wisconsin emphasizes the 
change in temperature and allows both the 


2. Its relation 
To watch the cycle to change of 
seasons 


summer and the winter to become more ex- - 


treme. In general the varying climate is 
stimulating to people. The most energetic 
nations of the world are located in regions that 
experience seasonal changes of temperature. 

The higher the latitude is, the shorter the 
growing season. The length of the growing 


season of Wisconsin changes rap- 
3. Its relation 


|| idly from the southern to the to the growing 


. season 
northern section. Many parts 


of the State have at some time suffered too 


heat was small. Compare the 


parallels, or midway from the’ 


ee eee ee a 
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| North Atlantic 
(New England, New Vork, Ne 


early a fall frost to secure the best ripening 
of the late crops. Only the very early vari- 
eties of corn will mature in the northern 
counties where both latitude and altitude 
limit the season. Corn needs long, hot days 
and warm nights to attain its 
height and mature the ears. 
However, the northern counties 
produce a remarkable growth of grass, due 
to the cooler days and the abundant rain. 
(See Fig. 19.) The pine forests of the north 
have been a response to the general tempera- 
ture and length of the season. The success 
of the State in dairying is due largely to the 
climatic conditions which so favor this 
branch of agriculture. 

The comparative shortness of the growing 
season causes a high pressure of labor on the 


a. In the 
character of 
products 


b. I n methods 


of labor The securing of help for the lim- 


ited season, since it is not needed during the 
other months, is often a problem. Many 
farmers try to adjust the work more evenly 
by planning more dairying for the winter 
months and thus leaving the summer months 
freer for care of growing crops. The silo and 


farms during the summer months. — 


Courtesy of Wisconsin Agriculiural Experiment Station 


artificial lighting assist this plan. The winter 
is still the time of the year for reading and 
recreation in the long evenings and for prep- 
aration against the busier summer. (See 
Fig. 18.) 

The position of Wisconsin, midway be- 
tween the equator and the pole, likewise af- 
fects the length of the day and 
night throughout the year. From 
an almanac, or by observation, 
you may know that our June 
sun rises at about half past four in the morn- 
ing and sets at about half past seven in the 


4. Its relation 
to the length 
of day and 
night 


Fig. 18. — Winter sports 


The cold season furnishes many kinds of recreation. 
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Fig. 19. — Clover field 


Crops like this have helped to make dairy farming profitable. 


evening. Such a day is fifteen hours long. 
The December day is about nine hours long 
between its late sunrise and its early sunset- 
At the equator the days and nights are prac- 
tically equal during the year. The farther 
north or south of the equator a place is, the 
longer are its days in summer and the shorter 
its days in winter. Parts of Canada have 
sunrise at three o’clock in the morning and 
sunset at nine o’clock in the evening. The 
long days in summer cause Wisconsin crops 
to grow very rapidly and in part compensate 
for the shortness of the growing season. 
They also permit the farmers 
to work long hours during 
this season in attending to 
their crops and live stock. 
Location in the westerly 
wind belt. — By studying Fig. 
242 of the Ad- 
vanced Geography, 
you learn that Wisconsin lies 
in the westerly wind belt, or, 
as it is often called, the belt 
of cyclonic storms. This belt 
has alternating periods of fair 
and cloudy, warm and cool, 


Varieties of 
weather 


weather. The countries in 
_, this belt generally have good 
rainfall at reasonable inter- 
vals of time. The change of 
temperature from day to day 
keeps the people vigorous, 
even if it necessitates change 
of plans and adjustment of 
work and clothing. 

Mark Twain tells a story 
of a collector of weather who 
went around the world gather- 
ing samples. After his ardu- 
ous trip he came back to a 
state in the cyclonic belt, and 
to his surprise he found that by watching the 
changes of weather in this state he could se- 
cure a sample of every kind on the globe. 
While this story is an exaggeration, it em- 
phasizes the variable days of a state in the 
cyclonic storm belt. This variation from 
day to day affords an interesting study for a 
class in geography. 

You have noticed how many of our storms 
rise in the west and cross the State toward 
the east. The westerly, or cy- Direction of 
clonic, wind belt drives its fair storm paths 
and its rainy weather across the country from 


Fig. 20. — Effect of sleet and storm 
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a general west direction. 
The weather of Minnesota 
often arrives in Wisconsin 
the following day. 

It is fortunate for Wis- 
consin to be located in the 
westerly wind 
belt, for two 
reasons: the rainfall is gen- 
erally sufficient and at regu- 
lar enough intervals to sup- 
ply farming; the variation 
from day to day has an en- 
ergizing effect on the people. 

Rainfall in the State. — 
The rainfall map of Wiscon- 
sin indicates a 
yearly average 
of thirty to forty inches. 
This is, in general, an abundant rainfall, 
but there have been years in which the pre- 
cipitation has not been sufficient for all crops. 
Much depends on the time of year that the 
rainfall comes. To serve best, it should come 
during the months when the growing crops 
require it to bring their leaves and stalks to 
maturity. Grain crops can do well with 
comparatively little rainfall 
if it comes in the spring and 
early summer. Has your 
vicinity ever had its grain 
crop limited by lack of rain 
during this period? Corn 
and potatoes need a heavier 
rainfall during the summer 
and early autumn; clover 
needs the protecting snow; 
beech and elm trees like a 
damp atmos- 
phere. Wiscon- 
sin has had periods of drouth 
that limited crops. These 


Advantages 
of location 


Adequate in 
quantity 


Uniform in 
distribution 


Courtesy of G. A. Comstock 
Fig. 21. — Elms of Wisconsin 


These trees need a well-watered soil 
for the best growth. 


Fig. 22. — Cherry blossom time in Door County 


have been local and a total 
failure of crops has not been 
experienced. The altitude 
of Wisconsin is generally 
low. This gives the benefit 
of higher temperature and 
more even spread of rain. 

' Climatic influence of Lake 
Michigan. — The lake influ- 
ence moderates oj ntrast with 
the climate of an adjacent 
the eastern lake- ix 

shore counties. This influ- 
ence is not so noticeable in 
Wisconsin as in Michigan 
because Wisconsin is located 
on the leeward side of the 
lake. The westerly winds 
pass over the lake to the 
state of Michigan and modify its climate 
more than that of Wisconsin. The lake- 
shore counties of Wisconsin receive a slower 
spring than do the counties of the interior 
of the State. The cherry trees of Door 
County are thus protected from untimely 
frosts. (See Fig. 22.) The summer months 


on the lake front are not so apt to have 


Thousands of trees in blossom attract many visitors about May 21 to May 31. 
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Courtesy of G. A. Comstock 


Fig. 23. — Scene at Waupaca Lakes 


Could a scene like this be found in southern Wisconsin? 


hot days; while this may be a disadvantage 
to the corn crop, this portion of the State 
profits greatly by reason of the summer 
camps which are so successful because of the 
weather conditions. The beech trees follow 
the lake shore, but they are rarely found in 


the interior counties. The 
autumn along the lake shore 
is long and the foliage retains 
its tints through an extended 
period. 


Comprehension of silent read- 
ing. — 1. Discuss the “Climate of 
Wisconsin in Relation to Farming” 
by using the following outline: 


a. Latitude of Wisconsin: (1) its 
effect on general temperature; (2) 
its effect on yearly range of tem- 
perature; (3) its effect on the 
length of the growing season; 
(4) the effect on the length of day 
and night. 


b. The location of Wisconsin in 
the cyclonic storm belt: (1) general 
characteristics of a cyclonic belt; 
(2) storm paths; (3) rainfall. 

c. Continental location of Wisconsin. 

d. Altitude of Wisconsin and its effect on climate. 

e. Lake Michigan and its effect on tha climate of 
Wisconsin. ; 

2. The teacher may devise a test commonly 
known as the “true or false’ test to cover the silent 
reading. 


IV. Sort, SURFACE, AND DRAINAGE 


The soil, the surface, and the drainage of a 
state are factors which affect the agricultural 
life and to a less extent the industrial life. 
By studying the maps and answering the 
accompanying questions you will secure a 
general idea of the soil, the surface, and the 
drainage of the State. 


Map study. (Fig. 24.) 1. What part of Wiscon- 
sin has granite as the underlying rock? 2. Locate 
portions having sandstone and limestone as the 
underlying rocks. 3. What types of soil will result 
from the decay of the sandstone and the limestone? 
4. What is the typical soil of Jackson County? Of 
Dodge County? 5. Notice that the Wisconsin 
River in its westward course has eroded its way 


through the limestone beds and is flowing on a sandy 


| bottom. What does this fact suggest to you re- 


garding the rock underlying the limestone? 


The underlying rocks of Wisconsin. — 
The principal group of crystalline rocks in 
the State is the granite group of : 

As 2 The granites, 
northern Wisconsin. The gran- their nature 
ites underlie about a third of the 04 eccur- 
surface of the State. They are pak 
very old rocks and are most commonly com- 
posed of quartz, feldspar, and mica. The 
quartz is glassy in appearance. Sometimes 
its crystals are large and coarse; other gran 
ites have fine quartz crystals. The feldspar 
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is usually red or gray and acts as a cement; 
the mica particles are thin and look like 
scales. The beds of granite are often cov- 
ered with thick drift. Rapids are formed as 
the rivers pass from the granite areas to a 
sandstone area. The Wis- 


Lakes. Is it a high or low divide? Is it difficult for 
the railroads to cross the divide? 2. Name the main 
tributaries of the Mississippi; of Lake Michigan. 3. 
Locate the portage between the Fox and the Wiscon- 
sin. 4. By studying the map, determine the general 
slope to the south; to the east, west, and north. 


consin and the Chippewa 


Rivers illustrate this. 
Great bowlders that have 
been transported from the 
granite area are often 
found in other portions of 
the State. 


Map study. (Fig. 25.) — 
1. What is the average altitude 
of Vilas County? Oneida 
County? Forest County? Of 
your own county? 2. In what 
directions does the surface 
slope from the altitude of 
north central Wisconsin? 3. 
What is the altitude of the 
lake shore? Of the southern 
part of the State? 4. Where 
can you locate steep descents? 
Level portions? Hilly sections? 
5. What is the altitude of a 
ridge in the hilly region? In 
crossing from one line to the 
next, an ascent or descent of 
250 feet is made. 6. Locate 
a river valley by studying the 
contour lines. 7. Notice the 
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line of hills from Green Bay 
southward through the State. 
8. Notice the high narrow 
ridge from Madison westward through Iowa and 
Grant Counties. This is called the old Military 
Ridge. It was so named because the Territorial 
soldiers used it in their marches from the forts at 
Portage and Green Bay to the fort at Prairie 
du Chien. g. In what parts of the State is the sur- 
face favorable for railroad building? In what por- 
tion does the surface make railroad building difficult? 

Map study. (Fig. 26.)—1. Locate the divide 
between the tributaries of the Mississippi and the 


Fig. 24. — Rock beds underlying the surface of the State 


The sedimentary rocks, limestone and 
sandstone, are not so hard as the granites. 
They underlie the surface of the 


Sandstone 
central and southern part of the and limestone, 
State. Sandstone occurs in many their char- 

acteristics 


colors — white, gray, buff, or 

red. Limestone is blue-gray or light buff. 
Neither rock is crystalline. Often they are 
too soft to be used successfully for build- 
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Fig. 25. — Elevations of the State 


Taken from ‘Physical Geography of Wisconsin” by 
L. M. Martin, Bulletin No. 36 of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Wisconsin. 


ing purposes. The limestone beds have, 
however, been quarried for foundations for 
barns and houses and sometimes for entire 
buildings. The rocks of Wisconsin dip to 


Fig. 27. — Orienta Falls, Bayfield County 


The shorter, steeper slope of northern Wisconsin produces courses for swift 
Trivers. 
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Fig. 26. — The main drainage systems of the State 


Taken from ‘‘Physical Geography of Wisconsin” by 
L. M. Martin, Bulletin No. 36 of the Geological and 


Natural History Survey of Wisconsin. ‘ 


the south; that is, the sandstone strata slant 
deeper into the earth as they come south and 
are covered by limestone layers. The streams 
of southwestern Wisconsin have eroded in 


parts of their courses through 
the upper layers and are 
flowing on sandy bottoms. 


Map study. (Fig. 28.)— 
1. What fraction of the State has 
been glaciated? 2. Name two 
counties that are in the driftless 
area. 3. Trace the line of the 


U 


kettle moraine. 


The soil belts of the State. 
— The soils of Wisconsin 
have been largely the result 
of the decay of the local 
rocks. The central portion 
of the State is sandy, while 
the limestone areas have a 
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interrupted the paths of the streams, and 
Bowlder fields in which the stones are 


find a way over the obstruction. 
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was the great ice sheet that | level of the water might be high enough to 


came thousands of years ago. 
north and buried deeply the | Wisconsin have been caused by glaciation. 


northern and eastern portions of 


The glacier advanced from the | marshes and lakes of northern a 
Great changes 


Changes 
due to the 
. ice sheet 


clay soil. The agent that wrought the 
greatest change in the condition of the soil | many lakes were formed in order tha 


Soils and 
glaciation 
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2. Explanation 
of bowlder 
fields 


The old. 
mythology explained the strange 
that two great giants waged battle and seiz- 


ing fragments of rocks hurled them at each 
other over a great distance. The fields strewn 


unlike the bedrock of the region are found in 


Fig. 28. — Glacial map of Wisconsin 


kettle 


the irregularity of a terminal 
Sometimes the kettles are large | parts of the State. 


and filled with underbrush. 
The new hills and dumpings 


The 
changed the drainage, and the 
streams were obliged to work 


shows 
The changing of the surface naturally | position of such rocks by saying 


depressions. 
moraine 
deposit. 

c. In the 

drainage 

out new paths. 
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with bowlders were the evidence of this bat- 
tle. Now we think of such a field as an 
evidence of glacial transportation. 

In contrast with the northern and eastern 
portions of Wisconsin is the driftless area of 
southwestern Wisconsin. Here 
are deep valleys worn down by 
stream erosion through countless years. The 
rivers have graded their beds, and their flow 
is not interrupted by lakes and marshes. 
Castled rocks have been left and give a pic- 
turesque appearance to the 
landscape. (See Fig. 30.) 
The soil is the result of the 
decay of the local rocks and 
is more uniform. 

The slope of the State is 
generally from the north to 
Pees can the south. The 
prominent highest general 
elevations etc 

surface is in the 
Oneida County region. There 
is a short, steeper slope to- 
ward the north and a longer, 
gentler slope to the south. 
The narrow slope has swift 
streams. If you hold a paper 


3. The drift- 
less area 


Fig. 29. — Gently rolling surface in the glaciated region 
Such land is as fine for crops or pasture as can be found in the country. 


Fig. 30. — A sandstone “castle” in the driftiess area 


so that it has a general slope 
to the south and raise the 
paper down its central length 
so that there are slopes to the 
sides, you will have the three 
large slopes of Wisconsin. 
Rib Hill is the highest single 
point, 1940 feet, in the State. 
The entire State is compara- 
tively low in elevation. Two 
‘lines of hills or escarpments 
are of note. ‘The first is the 
line of hills extending south- 
ward from Green Bay, on the 
east side of Lake Winnebago 


and through Dodge and Fond du Lac 


Counties. The second is the line of hills 
known as the Military Ridge, which stretches 
westward from Madison to the Mississippi 
River. To the south of the ridge stretches 
the higher, less broken surface; to the north 
the country descends rapidly to the low 
Wisconsin Valley. 


Comprehension questions on the text. —1. Name 
and locate the three principal rock areas underlying 
the surface of Wisconsin. 


2. Locate the fall line for 


ae 
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rivers caused by passing of the 
streams from one bed of rock to 
another. 3. List four evidences of 
glaciation in Wisconsin. 4. Model 
the slopes of the State in sand. 
Study problem I.—Secure 
specimens of sandstone, limestone, 
and granite; note the colors, the 
composition, and the hardness. 
Read in reference books the story 
_of the formation of these rocks. 
To what uses are these rocks put 
in your locality? Sometimes a ~ 
short trip to a quarry or an out- 
crop of rock can be arranged. 
References. — “Physical Geog- 
raphy of Wisconsin,” — Law- 


rence Martin, Bulletin No. 36 of Geological and | 


Natural History Survey of Wisconsin; Industrial 
Geography of Wisconsin — James A. Merrill; any 
good Physical Geography; agricultural bulletins on 


Fig. 31. — In the lake region of northern Wisconsin 


Lakes play an important part in maintaining regularity of flow of rivers 


soils; topographic maps of Wisconsin, secured from 
United States Geological Survey. Secure only 
those of the local county and contrasting sheets of 
the glaciated and driftless areas. 


V. AGRICULTURE OF WISCONSIN 


' Map study. (Figs. 32 to 40).— 1. Explain the 
phrase “improved land.” 2. Read the key to the 
map of “Improved land in Wisconsin.” 3. State 
the general location of the different districts. 4. 
What is the cause of the low per cent of improved 
land in the north? 5. In which counties of the 
State will the average value of land be the highest? 
The lowest? 6. What is the size of the average 
farm? 7. How many acres of the average farm are 
improved? 8. What per cent of the land of the 
State is not yet in farms? 9. What per cent of the 
entire amount of land is under plow? Is your local- 
ity above or below this average per cent? to. 
What do you prophesy for a similar map of the 1930 
Census? 11. In a vicinity comprising twenty-five 
farms, what is the average number worked by rent- 
ers? Is your locality above or below this average? 
12. Compare the three live-stock maps. Which 
represents the greatest number? 13. On which 
map is the spread most even? Most extended over 
the entire State? 14. Is any section low in live- 
stock numbers? 15. Which section indicates the 
greatest development in dairying? In hog raising? 
16. Compare the maps showing distribution of 
swine and distribution of corn. What conclusion 


do you draw from a study of these maps? 17. 
Which crop is most extensive over the State? 
you consider it the most valuable to the State? 18. 
Is any crop limited by climate? By soil? 19. 
Which sections of Wisconsin are most productive? 
20. In which sections will the railroads receive the 
most freight from farms? The least freight from 
farms? 21. In what kinds of live stock and crops does 
Wisconsin lead? 22. In which does Wisconsin take 
only medium rank as compared with other states? 
23. What changes do you discern in the production 
of live stock and crops in a comparison of 1910 with 
1920? 24. Keeping the book open at the figures, 
give a brief description of each map. 25. Select two 
counties and read the maps for their crop and live- 
stock production. 26. Make a study of your home 
county with reference to each map and then write a 
statement of your county’s production as indicated 
for the various products shown. 27. Draw an out- 
line map of your county. Look up in a Blue Book 
or State Census Report the numbers of the different 
kinds of live stock. Write the name and number 
of each in the map. 28. On a similar map show 
the acreage of the crops. You may show also the 
production of your county by townships. 
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Fig. 32. — Map showing improved land in 
Wisconsin 
More than thirty-seven per cent of the total area and 


more than fifty-six per cent of the total farm land is im- 
proved. 


Lanp AREA LAND IN NUMBER AGREnOe AVERAGE 
IN STATE, Farms, OF A ACREAGE 
CREAGE 
ACRES ACRES FaRMS IMPROVED 
IQIO | 35,363,840 | 21,060,066 | 117,127 119 67 
1920 | 35,363,840 | 22,148,223 | 189,295 117 66 
T PER PER AVERAGE |AVERAGE PER 
es CENT CENT VALUE VALUE | CENT OF 
IMPROVED 
ee IN UNDER PER PER Farms 
Farms | PLow FarM ACRE RENTED 
I9IO | 11,907,606 | 59.6 | 33-7 | $7,978 | $57.06] 13.9 


1920 | 12,452,216 62 37 
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1°= 1000 Cows 


Fig. 33. — Map showing the distribution of dairy 
cows 


Wisconsin ranks first in the number of dairy* cattle and 
thirty-fourth in the number of beef cattle. Green County 
averages twenty-six cows to the farm. As a butter- 
producing state, Wisconsin ranks third (1919), with 
101,748,000 pounds; Minnesota ranks first, with 166,500,- 
000; Iowa ranks second, with 115,502,000. 


Number of dairy cows in U. S., 1920 . 23,321,000 
Number of dairy cows in Wisconsin, 1910 1,506,000 
Number of dairy cows in Wisconsin, 1920 1,828,000 
Leading states in milch cows, 1920: 
Wisconsin . . 1,828,000 
New York . 1,448,000 
Minnesota . 1,395,000 
Car G Oc eo AeerOma ates \c 1,252,000 
“POXAS Ghice simaletl Ge aire ee, Meee 1,184,000 
Illinois . 1,028,000 
Pennsylvania . 951,000 
Kansas . 898,000 
Missouri 873,000 
Michigan 856,000 
Leading states in cheese production (pounds), r919: 
Wisconsin . 299,014,000 
New York . 89,479,000 
Pennsylvania . 15,971,000 
Michigan 12,934,000 
California . 12,055,000 
Minnesota . 10,188,000 
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1°=1,000 Hogs 


Fig. 34. — Map showing the distribution of hogs 

Based on 1920 Census. The State ranked thirteenth 
in hog production in that year. The estimated value of 
the 1910 production was $13,620,741; the value of the 
1920 production was $29,956,038, though the number 
was more than 200,000 less than at the previous census. 
A comparison of this map with Fig. 38 shows an intimate 
relationship between corn production and swine produc- 
tion. For this reason the United States greatly exceeds 
foreign countries in the number of hogs raised. 


Number of swine in U. S., 1920 59,340,400 
Number of swine in Wisconsin, 1910 . 1,809,333 
Number of swine in Wisconsin, 1920 . 1,596,419 
Leading states in number of swine, 1921: 
Towa 9,510,000 
Illinois . 4,585,000 
Indiana 4,209,000 
Missouri 4,047,000 
Ohio 3,921,000 
Georgia 3,102,000 
Nebraska 3,003,000 
Texas 2,427,000 
Minnesota . 2,381,000 
Kansas . 1,810,000 


Leading foreign countries in number of swine, 1921: 


Russia . 19,565,000 
Brazil 17,329,000 
Germany 14,149,c00 
Spain 5,152,000 
Yugoslavia 4,849,000 
France . 4,584,000 
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Fig. 35. — Map showing the distribution of sheep 


Based on 1920 Census.* The State ranked twenty-sixth 
in the number of sheep. 


Number of sheep in U. S., 1920 39,025,000 
Number of sheep in Wisconsin, 1910 . 1,034,000 
Number of sheep in Wisconsin, 1920 . 479,991 
Leading states in number of sheep, 1921: 
Texas 3,069,000 
Wyoming 3,040,000 
California 2,950,000 
Ohio 2,773,000 
New Mexico 2,666,000 
Idaho 2,623,000 
Montana 2,450,000 
Oregon . 2,270,000 
Utah 2,245,000 
Michigan 2,135,000 
Leading states in wool production (pounds), 1921: 
Wyoming 21,500,000 
Texas 18,000,000 
Idaho 16,800,000: 
Utah 16,500,000: 
Montana 16,400,000 
Oregon . 14,435,000: 
California 14,070,000: 
Ohio 13,200,000: 
pNewaWlexiGoy. f:.- 4.6. Par aacehe geet Uc 10,100,000 
IMEC GAT ca acto mate Was ey Gl sere ke 7,714,000 


Fig. 36. — Map showing the distribution of hay and 
forage’ 


Based on the 1920 Census. Each dot represents 1000 
acres. Wisconsin ranks second in the value of the hay 
and forage crops, though it ranks seventh in acreage. Pro- 
duction was 11,490,000 tons (1920), with an estimated 
value of $165,000,000. A comparison of this map with 
Fig. 33 will indicate that there is an intimate relationship 
between these crops and the dairy industry. A very 
large part of the hay and forage with corn cut for ensilage 
is used locally, excess only over home needs being sold as 
a cash crop. 


Number of acres in hay and forage in U.S., 1920 57,915,000 
Number of acres in hay and forage in Wisconsin, 
TORO es ee hc ant mee ROE es 3,079,000 
Number of acres in hay and forage in Wisconsin, 
Ig20 . 4,496,000 
Leading states in hay acreage, 1921: 
New York . 4,960,000 
Nebraska 3,821,000 
South Dakota . 4,470,000 
Minnesota . 3,859,000 
Iowa 3,623,000 
Wisconsin . 3,428,000 
Missouri 35329,000 | 
North Dakota 3,269,000 
Illinois . 3,234,000 
Ohio 3,215,000 
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OF WISCONSIN 


Fig. 37. — Map showing the distribution of the oats 


acreage 
* 


Based on the 1920 Census. Each dot represents 1000 
acres. Wisconsin ranks fourth in the acreage of the oats 
crop. Production was 68,296,000 bushels (1920). 


Number of acres in oats in U. S., 1920 


42,491,000 
Number of acres in oats in Wisconsin, 1910 . 2,164,570 
Number of acres in oats in Wisconsin, 1920 . 2,251,919 
Leading states in oats acreage, 1921: - 

Iowa 5,484,113 

Illinois . 4,291,066 

Minnesota . _ 3,429,079 

Wisconsin . 2,251,919 

North Dakota 2,073,162 


Leading states in production (bushels) based on the five-year 
period (1914-1918): 


Towa . 207,127,000 
Illinois . 186,214,000 
Minnesota . . I12,544,000 
Wisconsin 90,062,000 
Nebraska 78,306,000 
Indiana : 66,600,000 
South Dakota . 66,000,000 
Ohio ‘ 65,000,000 
North Dakota . 63,160,000 
Michigan 52,000,000 
Kansas . 51,400,000 
Missquri 38,640,000 


1=1000 Acres 


Fig. 38. — Map showing the distribution of corn 
acreage 


Based on the 1920 Census. Wisconsin ranked twentieth 
in the number of bushels of corn produced, though it 
ranked twenty-fourth in acreage. Production was 44,547,- 
000 bushels (1920). The State has more than double the 
acreage of its nearest competing state in silage crops. If 
we take into consideration the unmatured corn that is 
cut for silage because of the shorter growing season, Wis- 


consin must be considered one of the chief corn-growing 


states. 


Number of acres in corn in U.S., 1920 . 
Number of acres in corn in Wisconsin, 1910 
Number of acres in corn in Wisconsin, 1920 


I01,699,000 
1,457,052 
I,I 59, 783 


Leading states in corn production (bushels), 1920: 


Towa 473,800,000 
Tllinois 314,133,000 
Nebraska . 25555 28,000 
Missouri 212,672,000 
Indiana 195,777,000 
Ohio 172,081,000 
Texas . 142,062,000 
Kansas 132,686,000 
Minnesota 123,300,000 
South Dakota 109,500,000 
Kentucky 101,687,000 
Tennessee 98,308,000 
Oklahoma 78,960,000 
Pennsylvania 70,020,000 
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Fig. 39. — Map showing the distribution of potato 
acreage 


The representation here givenis based on a five-year 
average. Wisconsin ranks fifth in the value of the potato 
crop, though it ranks fourth in acreage. Production was 
21,420,000 bushels (1921), the farm value of which was 
estimated to be $20,349,000. The average yield per acre 
was 68 bushels. 


Number of acres of potatoesin U.S., 1920 . . 3,657,000 
Number of acres of potatoes in Wisconsin, 1910 . 290,185 
Number of acres of potatoes in Wisconsin, 1920 . 294,424 


Leading states in potato acreage, 1921: 


Minhesotats:ssuwst ig stats th wel ue pee rove mis 367,000 
Michigan, (a8 5. ce ce oe eee Lee 340,000 
New Works). ° 7. SSE a= ee eee eae eee 330,000 
AWAscOnsin: . S284) 4 Rete ERE are) © ie eee 315,000 
Pennsylvaniaao7; capitis Fae re FE 251,000 
Wirvinian, = at) age cement ks cot Mi mee 136,000 
ILENE cee hte ss Asm te Cee See na TE 129,000 
NNNOISS eps came ater cc's i telpaes  aemee 121,000 
INortielakotatesen . (sttaes. > soles em en a 120,000 
ONIOSSR RE sr ow iss ce. sy Ren etree Robe 116,000 
INGDraskpaeme etree tir: seb tog. coca ws Aan, 102,000 
OWI ol ichfre.. cu cs. celal) serve aN hem nomen 96,000 
INI WaCESC V3 ctr tsieiedc eas. fe nee nse 95,000 
Colorado rege Sis ae eden ee 90,000 
IME COTT ah pay ee aR anaes ie Ma rh ams baw Chee EE | 82,000 
Sours DaAkGtays coc Wen lh miten ee rains 80,00c 
Galiforniaran ot tack ba See ee eran ee 74,000 
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The making of a farm state and the | pioneer self-reliant in supplying his own 
changes in its agriculture. — Wisconsin was | food, clothing, and shelter. He brought his 
partly settled before the era of railroads. | own seeds with him, tried out the grains, at- 
The distance from markets made the early | tempted to acclimate orchard stock, had the 
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Courtesy of Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 


Fig. 40. — Map showing the distribution of tobacco 
Wisconsin ranks sixth in the value of the tobacco crop, as well as sixth in 
acreage. Production was 61,488,000 pounds (1921). The State grows on the 
average about one eighth as much as Kentucky. 


Number of-acresiof tobacco in'U.'S:;10920 | . “Awad Wer. a sSO4ROSO 
Number of acres of tobacco in Wisconsin, 1910 . . . . .. . 40,458 
Number of acres of tobacco in Wisconsin, 1920 . . . ... =. 41,465 


Leading states in tobacco acreage, 1921: 


North Carolina ot 5 eee ey es, Sak 448,000 
Kentucky, <.awon <2 S kee oe Ai Beem te ae 385,000 
Wateinia kee. “Yo ca “seh eee ee ch Sy Lees Gene en 167,000 
PRENNESSEG. si i Hen bs sl EE ae SOR RE ORZOOG 
South Carolina’ i. <2) 5 coo ses Aa). Reads: | LOR ce Ee ee ae 80,000 
WASEOTISIN cae 2 5, pg: etd: ee cae Sau 48,000 
Rennsylvania: “3, 27 Sir aga the ae, 42,000 
Obio tga is a eo oe a Se, Ree eee 42,000 
Connecticut ot Fie oo SS Se Se rapa 31,000 
Maryland” o's Sonn eee 26,000 


land marked, and 

‘ Simplicity 
helped to start marked the 
the’ schools and et 
the local govern- 
ment. The early type of 
farming could not be special- 
ized if it was to be successful. 
Exchange of help and supplies 
was more direct, and little 
cash circulated. The great 
era of improvement in farm 
machinery progressed with the 
development of the farming 
states. Early settlers had 
simple tools, and the mowing 
of the fields and binding of 
the wheat required much 
hand labor. But from the 
visions of these early pioneers 
the policies of the State, both 
material and cultural, have 
largely been shaped. 

The one crop system pre- 
vails on a frontier. Wheat 
was our first prod- Saeuate 
uct for a number farm products 
of years. It re- ri esas 
quires little care and little 
equipment; and since hoth 
labor and machinery were 
scarce, wheat assumed a lead- 
ing importance. In 1860 Wis- 
consin was the second state 
in the Union in the amount 
of wheat produced. 

Dual-purpose cattle were 
best adapted for the earlier 
time. They were hardy and 
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tractable and consequently well suited for 
frontier life in an unfenced land. 
Wisconsin shared with other 
states a preference for the fine 
Durham, or Shorthorn, breed. 
Butter and cheese were made at home and 
the surplus sold to the near-by store. 

As the soil became exhausted from con- 
tinued wheat raising, the yield became too 


2. Shown by 
the character 
of the animal 
husbandry 


low for profitable 
New farm . 
methods farming. The 
introduced southern and 
1. Cheese : 
dating eastern counties 


of the State be- 
gan to turn to dairying. Wis- 
consin had natural advan- 
tages of good climate, line 
grass, and good water for 
dairy farming. This could 
not be developed on a large 
scale until the factory system 
was established. In 1864 the 
first cheese factory of the 
State was built in Fond du 
Lac County. By 1870 more 
than a hundred cheese fac- 
tories were in operation. Green County led 
for a number of years in cheese manufactur- 
ing. The Swiss people of that county had 
learned the art in the old country where 
each home had its own cheese maker. In 
1870 W. D. Hoard established the first paper 
in the state devoted to the improvement 
of Wisconsin dairying. 

The perfection of the refrigerator car in 
1870 gave Wisconsin farmers and factories 
a chance to market their prod- 
uct. The invention of the Bab- 
cock tester gave factories an ac- 
curate method of determining what was a 
fair payment for dairy products. Among 
other factors has been the spread of educa- 


2. Improved 
methods of 
marketing 
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tion in methods of successful dairy farming. 
The establishment of a dairy school as part 
of the State University has assisted toward 
the present first rank in this phase of farming. 

Farm buildings and equipment have been 
influenced by these changes. Beef cattle do 
not need the careful sheltering and expensive 
equipment that are part of the dairy farm. 
With the change of the State toward 


Fig. 41. — A typical modern farmstead 


The silo has been called “‘the watch tower of prosperity.” 


dairying has come a larger investment in 
farm buildings and equipment. 
The advisability of this high 
investment in buildings, equip- 
ment, and pure-bred dairy stock 
has been given careful consideration by the 
farmers. The dairy barn is warmly built and 
has careful planning for ventilation and con- 
veniences in feeding. Sometimes watering 
and lighting facilities are added. Provision 
is made that the silo is built in a convenient 
place. The appearance of the well-kept, 
well-painted buildings is a credit to the 
State and is due partly to the fact that 


Improvements 
in buildings 
and 
equipment 


the majority of the farmers have preferred 
to buy the land rather than to rent. At 
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present only 14 ‘per cent of Wisconsin farms 
are rented. 

The increase in the variety of products 
and the rapid growth of cities have tended 
to keep dairy prices steady. 
There are many products manu- 
factured from milk to-day. To 
make the various kinds of cheese — Lim- 
burger, American, Swiss, brick, and cream — 
requires immense quantities of milk. The 
demand from cities for butter, condensed 
milk, ice cream, and milk supplies has grown 
constantly. In general; the present method 
of farming maintains the fertility of the soil, 
and the steadiness of the price of dairy prod- 
ucts has given people confidence in such a 
type of agriculture (Fig. 33). 

Present status of Wisconsin agriculture. 
— To compare Wisconsin with other states 
will assist in giving it an agricultural rank- 
ing. Wisconsin has 189,295 farms with an 
average of 117 acres per farm. Iowa has 


Success of 
the dairy 
industry 


213,439 farms with an average of 156 acres 
per farm. Wisconsin has a total of twenty- 
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two million acres in farms. Iowa has thirty- 
three million acres in farms. The rural 
population of Wisconsin is 52.7 
per cent of the entire number; 
that of Iowa is 63.6 per cent. 
Wisconsin has an average of 
65.8 acres of improved land per 
farm in comparison with the 134 
acres of improved land per farm in Iowa. 
In general Wisconsin is not so typically rural 
as Jowa. The total valuation of the farms of 
Iowa is greater than that of Wisconsin; the 
value of their crops is twice as much, but the 
value of their live-stock products is only 
about half that of Wisconsin farms. 

Let us make a comparison with an Eastern 
state. New York State is comparable in 
size. Its area is forty-nine thou- |, zt 
sand square miles; that of Wis- with New4th 
consin is fifty-six thousand. New “"* 
York has 193,195 farms with an average of 
106.8 acres. An average of 68 acres per 
farm is improved land. The rural popula- 
tion is 17 per cent of the total number of 


Comparison 
of Wisconsin 
with other 
states 


1. Compared 
with Iowa 


Saar ies 


f Fig. Ppa 


Farm scene in Iowa County 


Notice the rolling surface and the strearn meandering in the foreground. On the left are long stacks of hay ready for 


the wintering of the cattle. 


Corn ripens to better advantage in the southern counties. 
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inhabitants. Both states " 
have high rank in dairying. 
Wisconsin is first in cheese 
production; New York is 
first in butter. Wisconsin 
raises more corn, oats, and 
hogs than New York. New 
York produces nearly three 
times the quantity of small 
fruits, twice the quantity of 
garden vegetables, four times 
as many apples, and many 
times the quantity of grapes. 

About two thirds of Wisconsin land is taken 
by farms. The improved land is 37 per 
cent of the entire land area. 
The State has twice as much 
land under plow as have the six 
New England States. Out of every 117 
acres in a Wisconsin farm, an average of 66 
acres is cultivated land and 28 acres is wood- 
land. The southern counties have a high 
per cent of their entire area in farms, Wal- 
worth County having 92 per cent; Waukesha 
County, 94 per cent; Crawford County, 88 


How Wiscon- 
sin land 
is used 


Fig. 44. — A leading breed of dairy cattle 


The Holstein breed has grown in numbers with the growth of the cheese 
industry. There are 114,917 pure-bred dairy cattle in Wisconsin; of this 


number 80,845 are Holstein-Friesians. 


Fig. 43. — One of the newer farms in northern Wisconsin 


Notice the pines, the new buildings, and the grain stacks. 


per cent. Many sjuare miles in the north 
have not yet been made into farms; for ex- 
ample, Florence County has 12 per cent of 
its entire area in farms; Sawyer County, 10 
per cent; Marinette, 30 per cent (Fig. 32). 
Around the dairy business is centered a 
great deal of the thought, labor, and pros- 
perity .of “Wisconsm.” Of the | .oot of 
3,000,000 cattle in the State only the dairy 
287,346 are classified as beef @éustY 
cattle. The same year records a total of 
137,526 pure-bred cattle. Of this number 
114,917 are pure-bred dairy 
stock. Only one state — New 
York — with 153,037 pure- 
bred dairy cattle exceeds 
Wisconsin. The three leading 
dairy breeds. are the Holstein 
with 80,845 pure-bred, the 
Guernsey with 18,727, and 
the Jersey with 7791. Be- 
cause of the number and ex- 
cellence of the pure-bred dairy 
stock, Wisconsin is a purchas- 
ing center for other states. 
The crops are largely deter- 
mined by their relation to 
dairy farming. The hay crop, 
furnishing the dry roughage 
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been increased from 140,369 
acres in 1909 to 529,745 acres 
in 1919. Of the cash crops 
it leads in acreage, but there 
are other valuable cash crops 
— potatoes, sugar beets, to- 
bacco, and canning crops, 
such as peas. These are 
more specialized in their areas 
of production and mean much 
to the farm and town pros- 
perity in the sections where 
they are grown (Fig. 54). 
Work begins early. The 
milking and chores must be 
done as early as , ohikg 
possible in order in June on 
that the best of *'™ 
the day may be spent in the 
fields. The milk or cream is 


Fig. 45. — Filling the silo often taken to the cheese or 


In consequence of the shorter growing season much corn is cut for silage 
before it reaches maturity. 


butter factory by the boys of 
the farm. The drive in the 


for cattle, is first in importance. Of the | morning is very pleasant. The freshness of 
small grains oats leads because of its general | the day and the meeting with other boys of 
value for all live stock. The corn crop is | the neighborhood add to the enjoyment of 


now used exten-'* 
Influence of . : 
dairying on —'S!Vely for silage, 
production which allows it 
erga to be cut before 

it matures. This 
has extended the crop farther 
to the north. Some of the 
dairy farms are also buying 
concentrated feeds. 

For a few decades Wiscon- 
sin has not been considered a 
wheat-growing 
state. However, 
in 1919 the acreage for wheat 
exceeded that of rye or bar- 
ley. The wheat crop has 


2. Cash crops 


Fig. 46. A typical Wisconsin wheat field 


Wisconsin had over 500,000 acres of wheat in 1919. It is at present the most 
important cash crop of the State. 
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the work. The hay crop is 
being cut and as soon as the 
dew is off the grass, the 
mower will start its rounds. 
Some of it has been cured 
enough to be loaded and 
swung by the hayfork to. the 
barn or the long stack. Here 
again the valuable boy drives 
for the unloading. No crop 
is more fresh and fragrant 
than the new-mown hay. 
Good days are appreciated at 
this time; then the grass is 
well cured and there is no 
delay in attending to it. All day the hay 
will be hauled in, and great will be the 
satisfaction if the yield is good and heavy, 
for it means an abundance of good feed 
against the winter. 

The cattle industry with reference to both 
beef and dairy types has already been dis- 
cussed. Wisconsin, while not ranking among 
the first states in swine production, uses 
hogs to good advantage to consume’ the 


ee 


Fig. 48. — Creamery and cheese factory at Fennimore 
The early morning is the busiest time of the day for the town in the dairying 


region. 


Fig. 47.—A five-acre field of tobacco 


This is one of the important cash crops. What are some of the other princi- 


pal products that are sold off the farm? 


skim milk from the creamery. Grant 
County leads the other counties 
in the production of hogs. In 
1919 it had 86,969, or about 5/5 husbandry 
of all the swine in the State. e aera: ke 
An untimely frost may prevent 
the ripening of the corn crop and thereby 
limit the necessary feed for fattening the 
hogs. The lack of increase in the number 
of hogs may be partly accounted for by the 
uncertainty of the corn crop. 

Concentration on one type 
of farming may exclude an- 
other. Sheep raising does not 
fit in so well with 

2. The pro- 

dairying. The in- duction of 
crease inthe num- *"*? 
ber of cows partly accounts 
for the decrease in the number 
of sheep. There are about 
half as many sheep in Wis- 
consin at the present time as 
there were a -decade ago. 
Canning factories utilize the 
silage by-product to fatten 
sheep secured from Western 
ranges. 


The extent 
of animal 


Fig. 49. — Unloading hay by machinery 


The hayfork will run along its track and drop the hay 
where the operator wants it. With this contrivance a load 
of hay can be stored in the loft in a few minutes. 


The automobile has not displaced the 
horse on the farm, although it has largely 
taken the place of the lighter 
team. There were 683,364 horses 
on the farms in 1920; in 1910 there were 614,- 
654. Of the 3320 pure-bred horses 2278 
were Percherons. Only 2 per cent of the 
farms have trucks, 4.8 per cent have trac- 
tors, but 49.6 per cent have automobiles. 
This indicates that the field work is still per- 
formed by horses. 

Wisconsin has few commercial orchards 
and fruit farms; therefore, it imports con- 
siderable fruit. There are 100,- 
ooo fewer apple trees than there 
were ten years ago. The cherry orchards of 
Door County and the cranberry marshes are 
the outstanding examples of fruit raising. 


3. The use 
of horses 


The growing 
of fruit 
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Door County has 121,000 cherry trees of the 
437,000 in the State. The influence of an 
eastern versus a western location with ref- 
erence to the lakes may be seen by the fol- 
lowing comparisons: Wisconsin has 1522 
peach trees; Michigan has 2,010,022. Wis- 
consin has 143,529 grapevines of bearing age; 
New York has 30,677,555. In general, Wis- 
consin does not rank high as a fruit state. 
Some intimate relationships. — What as- 
sists one industry assists all industries. The 
making of farm machinery builds centers of 
industry. The freight movement justifies 
the improvement of railroads. The turn- 
over of money from producer to consumer 
must be systematically handled. The pros- 
perity of the farm makes for building and 
wider buying power. The effects of a good 
year on Wisconsin farms are felt in all 
phases of the life of the State. The smaller 
towns react directly to their surrounding 
region. Great markets, like Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, and Chicago, receive from and dis- 


ey 
“| 


Fig. 50. — Threshing scene near Mt. Hope 


August and September are busy months for both men and 
women on the farm. 
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tribute to wide areas. They 
are necessary to the surround- 
ing areas, and the surround- 
ing areas are necessary to the 
life of these great centers. 


Comprehension test on the text. 
-—1. What are the contributions 
of Wisconsin farms to the material 
wealth of the Nation? 2. What 
must these farms receive from 
other industries? 3. Read the 
following quotation carefully and 
mark every place in the text with 
which it may be correlated. 
“What charm is inherent to 
ownership? What a foundation 
for vanity, even for the greater Fig. 51. — Building a good shock of oats 


quality of self-respect, lies in a  Qats is the second most important crop in Wisconsin. Practically all of this 
little property. I fell to thinking crop is kept on the farm for feeding purposes. 


of the excellent wording of the 

books in which land is called ‘real property’ or ‘real | his.”—Adventures in Contentment — David Gray- 
estate.’ Money we may possess, in goods or chat- | son. 

tels, but they give no such impression of mineness as References. — “Geography and Industries of Wis- 
the feeling that one’s feet rest upon soil that is | consin’” —R. Whitbeck, Wisconsin Survey Bulletin 
No. 26; Economic History of Wis- 
consin — Merk; Wisconsin ~ His- 
torical Publications; Wéusconsin 
Agriculturist; Hoard’s Dairyman; 
Publications of Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; Publica- 
tions of the College of Agriculture. 

Problem I.— To represent by 
lines of appropriate length the 
number of dairy cattle in the ten 
leading states. 

Directions: Use data given with 
Fig. 33. Let one inch represent 
500,000 dairy cattle. Draw lines 
that will approximately represent 
the number of dairy cattle in 
Wisconsin, New York, Minnesota, 
Towa, Texas, etc. Write the best 
explanatory sentence that you can 
as a legend for the graph. 


Fig. 52. — The cut-over lands of the north are used for sheep pasturage 


Problem II. — To represent by 


Industry and patience are necessary to change cut-over land to tillable i h b f ae 
fields. Yearly the total wealth of the State is increased by the addition of {1S the pen er OF acres Of Oats 
new farms from unimproved land. in the leading states. 
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you can as a legend for the 
graph. 
Problem III. —To_ represent 
a . by lines of appropriate length the 
nse Ree 9° ee ee ssa; potato acreage in the six leading 
ie prays aacatatirg as J oe OAS alee 


states. 

Directions: The pupil will plan- 
the representation of the data 
given with Fig. 39 and write an 
explanatory sentence as a legend. 


Problem IV. — To make maps 
of Wisconsin that will represent 
the distribution of the small 
grains: barley, rye, and wheat. 

Directions: Let each pupil select 
one of the small grains given in 
Table IIL. One dot will represent 


Fig. 53. — Shropshire sheep near Pewaukee 1000 acres. Place in each county 
as many dots as there are thou- 


The Census of 1920 gave the number of pure-bred sheep in Wisconsin as 
10,660. Of this number 6372 were Shropshires. sands of acres of the crop.  Illus- 
tration: Door County will receive 


Directions: Use data given with Fig. 37. Select | eight dots for the map showing distribution of rye. 
the unit of measure and draw the representative | Write an appropriate legend for the map. Place 
lines. Label the lines with the names of the | below the map the data on the crop as found in 
states. Write the best explanatory sentence that | B, C, or D of Table III. 


Fig. 54. — View of the vinery at a canning factory at Columbus 


The teams are delivering the peas from the fields to the vinery where machines separate the peas from the vines. 
On the right is a silo used for pea ensilage. Wisconsin is the leading state in peacanning. In 1919, the pack was 4,317,- 
000 cases or 103,608,000 cans. This would give a can to nearly every person in the United States. The canning fac- 


tory and the butter and cheese factory are types of factories that are located near the region of production rather than 
the region of dense population. 
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Concluston: Report to the class the general facts 
as indicated by the map. 


Problem V. — Individual blackboard problem. 

To represent by rectangles of appropriate size the 
acreage of the leading Wisconsin crops as listed 
under E of Table III. 


Directions: Let 1 square inch= 10,000 acres. II- 
lustration: The wheat acreage is given as 529,745 
acres. Then it will be represented by 53 square 
inches. This may be drawn tro inches by 5 inches, 
with three square inches in a sixth row. 


Conclusion: Interpret your representative figures 
to the class. 


Suggestions. — (a) Posters showing phases of 
Wisconsin’s production are often interesting work. 
(6) Trips to factories or farms are desirable and may 
be arranged. (c) The Babcock tester may be used 
if this has not been done in the agriculture class. A 
series of simple problems should then be given to 
show how the payment system of factories is based 
_ on the tester. (d) Send to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, for the 
latest map showing creameries, condenseries, and 
cheese factories in Wisconsin. This map also in- 
cludes tables of values of dairy products. 


Determination of locations and bound- 
aries. — A farmer in Wisconsin considers 
the character of the land and its 


neem possibilities for crops when he 
Government buys a farm. He also obtains 
townships the title to the farm. This title 


may be traced back to the first 
settler who received it from the United 
States Government. In order that the lo- 
cation and boundaries of a tract of land may 
be accurately described in titles, a definite 
plan of marking and numbering is used. 
The two main lines of this survey are the 
base line at the southern boundary of the 
State and the fourth principal meridian. 
(See Fig. 56.) At points six miles apart 
on the base line and the principal meridian, 
lines are drawn north and south and east and 
west. Thus the territory is laid out in 
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tracts six miles square, called townships. A 
township has two numbers, (1) the number of 
the row north of the base line, (2) the num- 
ber of the range east or west of the principal 


meridian. Township 3N., Range 4E. means 
that the tract of land is in the third row of 


Fig. 55. — A fine stand of corn 


The uncertainty of the seasons reduces the acreage de- 
voted to growing corn. Much green corn is cut for ensilage 
since silos have become common. 


townships north of the base line and in the 
fourth range east of the principal meridian. 
Only one township in Wisconsin has this 
numbering. There are thirty ranges east of 
the principal meridian and twenty ranges 
west to include the entire width of Wiscon- 
sin. How many miles is this extent? There 
are fifty-three townships north of the base 
line. to include the entire length of Wis- 
consin. How many miles is this extent? 


Ley) 
(ws) 


A township contains thirty-six square 


miles, or 23,040 acres. To locate small 
areas of land, the township is 

Lene divided into thirty-six sections. 

tewnship is : i Stam 

divided to Each section is a mile square, 

ee smaller contains 640 acres, and has a 


number. The section may be 
divided as the purchaser of land desires. 


se ie ie i eee a 


passe anainse7tr7s 
anraar rH 


Liisi it i 
7 y EI TASH SSNS a ja ee See 
Ss 
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zens living within the boundaries of the 
town meet at the same voting place for 
the town meeting. The bound- what a 

aries of the town often are the town is 
same as the boundaries of the townships; 
sometimes it is more convenient to make 
the boundary of a town a natural line, such 
as a river. Can you find a town and town- 
ship on your county map 
that have the same bound- 
ary lines? Can you find a 
town containing more or 
less than thirty-six square 
miles? 

A township is a tract of 
» land six miles square that 
has been sur- two 
veyed by the definitions 
United States Government . 
for the purpose of locating 
land. It is designated by 
numbers. A town is a tract 
of land of any size or shape 
whose boundaries have been 
fixed by the county board 
for the purpose of local gov- 
ernment. It is designated 
by name. 


MERIDIA! 
Fig. 56.— Map showing the principal meridian, base line, correction 
Imes, numbering of ranges and townships, and township divisions in 


the southern part of the State 


The north and south township lines are 


six miles apart at the base line. Since lines 
=e leading north approach each 
correction other, adjustments had to be 
limes 


made in order that the town- 
ships mi _ measure six miles in width. The 


correction limes were placed across Wiscon- 
sin at intervals of sixty miles. On the cor- 
rection limes the townships are again meas- 


ured for six miles in width. 
Very early the settlers organized towns for 
the purposes of local government. All citi- 


Comprehension test on map 
and text. — 1. What. parallels of 
latitude bound Wisconsin? 2. What is the length 
of Wisconsin in degrees? 3. Estimate its length 
in miles. 4. Estimate the number of miles in a 
degree of latitude. 5. What meridians include | 
Wisconsin? 6. What is the width of Wisconsin in 
degrees of longitude? 7. Estimate this width in 
miles. 8. Estimate the number of miles in a degree 
of longitude in Wisconsin. 9. Why is the number 
of miles for a degree of latitude in Wisconsin differ- 
ent from the number of miles in a degree of longi- 
tude? 10. Name two other states and one Euro- 
pean country that have the same latitude as Wis- 
consin. 11. Define township and town. 12. On 
an outline map of Wisconsin, locate the base line 
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and the principal meridian. 13. Draw the town- 
ships of Wisconsin from the base line to the first 
correction line. 14. Indicate by a cross (1) Twp. 
4N., R. 7E. and (2) Twp. 7N., R. 2W. 1s. 
Determine the numbering of a township in your 
county. 16. Estimate the length in miles of the 
southern boundary of Wisconsin; of the third cor- 
rection line; of the principal meridian; of your 
county from north to south. 

Problem. — Draw a map of a township, divide 
it into sections, and indicate the numbers of the 
sections. (a) A section line road begins at the 
N. E. corner of section 3, continues due south three 
miles, due west two miles. Mark the road. (0) 


VI. Inpustriat Activity, 


Study problem. — To produce a map that will 
show the location of the cities of Wisconsin and to 
interpret the map. 

Directions: On an outline map of Wisconsin mark 
the location of the only city above a hundred thou- 
sand population by a large dot. Mark the cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 population by smaller and uni- 
formly sized dots. Mark the cities of 5000 to 
25,000 by an appropriately sized dot. The names 
of the cities need not be written on the map. 

Interpretation: Where are the regions of cities as 
indicated by the map? What reasons can you as- 
sign for their general locations? 

Quotation. — “When Jean Nicolet came to Wis- 
consin in 1634, more than one hundred billion feet 
of white pine stood in its splendid forests. To-day 
these white pine forests are scarcely more than a 
memory; but for forty years lumbering was the 
dominant interest in the northern half of the state. 
Into the pineries every winter went small armies of 
men. Down its rivers every spring the rivermen 
drove thousands upon thousands of pine logs. 
Around the mills grew up the lumbering towns, 
many of them the cities of to-day. Almost every 
city north of a line drawn from Fond du Lac to La 
Crosse grew up as a lumber town.” — “Geography 
and Industries of Wisconsin’ — R. Whitbeck, W7s- 
consin Survey Bulletin, No. 26. 


Industrial activity and the growth of 
cities. — The growth of the cities in the last 


decade indicates our increasing interest in | 
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An early settler secured the N. W. 4 of section 20. 
Mark his farm. The house and buildings were in 
the N. W. corner of the quarter-section. A second 
settler held the southwest quarter of section 32. 
Mark his farm. His buildings were in the S. W. 
corner of the land. How far apart were the two 
houses if the road followed section lines? How 
many miles around each farm? Around a section? 
How many acres in each farm? In the section? 
(c) Map and describe the location of a 120-acre 
farm. (d) The average farm of Wisconsin is 117 
acres. How many farms of this size could there be 
in a section? If we estimate seven people to each 
farm, what would the density per square mile be? - 


Mininc, TRANSPORTATION 


manufacturing. The State is now dual in 
its interests, for nearly half of 1. increase 
its people are living in towns in the 
above 2500 population. The two snes: 
leading industrial phases are the woodwork- 
ing industries, including paper and pulp 


. 


Courtesy Eau Claire Colonization Co. 


Fig. 57. — Timberland in Sawyer County 
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manufacturing, and the metal-working in- 
dustries. The first-named enterprises have 
their locations in many cities of the north 
and east. The metal-working industry is 
more concentrated, and the city of Mil- 
waukee far out- 
distances all 
others in the 
value of its 
products. 

The Wiscon- 
sin forests cov- 
ered the north- 
ern third of the 
Scrate. “Chey 
were part of 
the magnificent 
belt of timber 
extending 
through Michi- 
gan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Min- 
nesota. In 
this belt were 
forests of the 
finest pine 
timber in the world. Prior 
to 1860 only a little of it 
had been cut. Then came 
the great lumbering period 
of Wisconsin that attained its height in the 
t8go-1900 decade. The Chippewa River 
basin contained an immense quantity of 
white pine. The Wolf, Wisconsin, Black, 
St. Croix, Marinette, and Peshtigo Rivers 
all drained areas of this timber. The 
lumber camps placed themselves in front 
of the solemn grandeur of the pines. The 
winter work was in the pineries; in the 
spring came the drive of the logs down 
the river to the sawmill centers. Towns 
like Marinette, Oconto, Peshtigo, Wausau, 


Forests as a 
source of raw 
material 

1. The acme 


of the lumber 
business 


Fig. 58. — Original forest regions of Wisconsin 


Data from State Bulletins, ‘‘Forests of Wisconsin” 
and ‘‘Physical Geography of Wisconsin.” 


Stevens Point, Grand Rapids, Eau Claire, 
and Chippewa Falls began as sawmill cen- 
ters. Oshkosh was one of the best-known 
sawmill centers and received raw material 
from the great pineries of Wolf River. 

Northern 
Wisconsin now 
has practically 
been cut over 
for its white 
pine. Some of 
the famous 
logging 
have re- 2. Present- 
ceived the day conditions 
last drives from the sur- 
rounding regions. The 
woodworking and paper 
and pulp mills are re- 
ceiving other types of 
wood, such as hemlock, 
spruce, birch, and 
maple. The bulk of 
the raw product reaches 
them by means of rail- 
roads. 

Through the north- 
ern and eastern sections 
are many woodwork- 
ing plants which manu- 


Conifers, with 

some mixed hardwoods. 
Dwarf odk and pine, 
including pine barrens. 
Oak group, including 
Swamps and prairies 


Maple group. [III 


rivers 


facture furniture, sash, and POET 
doors. Oshkosh, Sheboygan, raw material 
Wausau, Appleton, Marshfield, ~ ras 


Marinette, and Stevens Point are a few of 
the towns having such plants. Paper and 
pulp mills are located along the Lower Fox, 
the Upper Wisconsin, the Oconto, Mari- 
nette, and Chippewa Rivers. The Fox 
River with its immense water power is the 
greatest paper and pulp center of the State. 
From Neenah-Menasha to Green Bay there 
are over forty pulp and paper mills. 
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The water power of Wis- 
consin is important. The 
Water power State has no coal 
possibilities” resources of its 
own, but there is an abun- 
dance of water power. The 
total developed water power 
of Wisconsin is over 250,000 
horse power; at least a mil- 
lion horse power can be de- 
veloped in the State. The 
Lower Fox has the greatest 
concentration of developed 
Bs er power. This river has 
ee 150 feet in a dis- 
ae Ie of 37 miles. The large 
~ sweep of Lake Winnebago 

acts as a natural reservoir, 
protects the lower river from 
floods, and insures a steadi- 
ness in the flow of water. 


About 47,000 horse power have been devel- 
oped on the Lower Fox (Fig. 63). 
State the presence of the many glacial lakes 
assists in the development of water power 
by reason of the control of the rivers which 


Over the 


ee 


Fig. 59. — Sawmill at Elcho, Langlade County 


Fig. 60. — Steam log hauler on an ice road 


Hemlock and hardwood logs for lumber mill at Tigerton. Notice the cater- 


pillar type of engine. 


they give and the regularity of flow that is 
maintained during the summer months. The 
Prairie du Sac (Fig. 62) and Kilbourn power 
plants on the Wisconsin River send electrical 
power to Milwaukee. A great single water- 


power site is located at Chippewa 
Falls (Fig. 61). 

Influences determining the 
sites of cities. — The most im- 
portant factor in 
locating cities has atime 
been the Lakefront. front 
Lake Michigan has %,,,7he lake 
attracted Milwau- 
kee, Racine, Kenosha, Manito- 
woc, Sheboygan, and Green 
Bay. The natural harbors at 
the river mouths have been im- 
proved as these cities have 
grown. Of the 20 cities in the 
State above 10,000 in size Lake 
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Michigan has eight on its shores; Lake 
Superior, two. 

Of the rivers the Fox-Winnebago system 
has had the greatest power in attracting 
cities. Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, 
Appleton, Neenah-Menasha, 
Kimberly, De Pere, and Green Bay are lo- 
cated on the Lake and the Lower Fox. The 
Rock River has three cities of considerable 
size, Madison, Janesville, and Beloit. These 
cities owe their growth more to their good 
railroad locations than to the influence of the 
river. The Upper Wisconsin has Wausau 
as the leading city; the Chip- 
pewa has influenced the loca- 
tion of two cities, Eau Claire 
and Chippewa Falls. 

The rivers flowing into the 
lakes have provided harbors 

around which 


2. The river 
cities 


Factors in 

the growth have grown many 
of industrial cities of Wiscon- 
centers 


sin. These cities 
have increased in size and im- 
portance with the develop- 
ment of the contributing area 
and with their capacity to 


of 


ia 


Fig. 61. — Water power develop- 
The possibilities for developing hydroelectric 


promote-industries based on the raw mate- 
rials of the State or industries that are in- 
dependent of the immediate resources. The 
leading factors in the growth of the cities 
have been: (1) the development of the areas 
contributing to and receiving from them; 
(2) the development of railroad facilities; 
(3) the adequacy of the natural or im- 
proved harbors as ports; (4) the foresight 
of the citizens in developing and assisting 
the material growth. 

Milwaukee is the largest city of the State: 
no other city reaches the 100,000 mark. 


Fig. 62. — Power house at dam. Prairie du Sac 
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ment near Chippewa Falls 


power here are almost unlimited. 


Very early it assumed great importance in 


the State. Solomon Juneau, a French Ca- 
nadian, came in 1818 and a fur- 
een trading post was established near 


1. Establishea the Indian village. The town 
as a fur-trading was incorporated in 1837, and 
post : s ; 

I pio40, it, became a . City. 
Thousands of the people of the State have 
entered through Milwaukee, and the interest 
its people took in building railroads to the 


CROSS SECTION 
showing the 
FALLS AND REACHES 
of the 
LOWER FOX 


Space between dotted lines represents a fall of 15 ft. 
Figures indicate the number of Horse Power developed, 
Horizontal scale about 7 miles to the inch, 


interior has been of direct importance in 
establishing the city as the gateway to the 
State. 

With the beginning of railroad traffic came 
the rise of Milwaukee as a grain center. 
Elevators and flour mills con- 5, pecamea 
centrated this industry, and ®aim center 
many of the smaller mills scattered over the 
southern part of the State gave way to the 
attracting force of the greater center. This 


(LM ipa wea 


Fig. 63.— A great amount of water power has been developed on the Lower Fox 


Fig. 64. — City of Milw 
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aukee from breakwater 


This city ranks second of the Lakes’ ports in the number of vessels 
entering and leaving the harbor. 


became especially true as the agricultural | rank second in the industrial life of the 


districts changed their type of farming. 
While the milling industry no longer as- 
sumes the first importance in the city, it 
handles approximately 100,000,000 bushels 
of grain annually, and the food industries 


Metal Trades 


62,125 


ug 
ustries 


Chemical, Dr 
Dove 


and Allied Ind 


Fig. 65. — Diagram showing average number of em- 
ployees in Milwaukee industries, 1920. Total 
number of employees in all industries, 128,213 


city. 

The metal industries employing 62,000 
persons are now first. Parts of Greater Mil- 
waukee, such as West Allis, are ‘ mate ie 
mainly engaged in iron work, and rank in metal 

2 working 
the manufacture of drills, dredges, 
steam shovels, motorcycles, automobiles, and 
typewriters is important. 

Milwaukee owes part of its growth in iron 
production and manufacture to its location 
on the Lake. The iron furnaces depend on 
ore shipments from the ranges of Michigan 
and Minnesota and the coal shipments from 
the Erie ports. The inner harbor is equipped 
with twenty-nine coal-receiving plants. The 
expense of improving a harbor and installing 
docks and receiving plants leads to concen- 
tration of shipping at a few ports. Of the 
Great Lakes ports Milwaukee ranks second 
in the amount of coal received annually. 
The coal is used to supply the factories and 
the railroads of the State and is also trans- 
ported to different towns for railroad and 
local use (Fig. 68). 


The easy access of hemlock 
‘supplies assisted in starting 
the great tanner- 
ies of Milwaukee. 
Around this in- 
dustry have 
grown many 
Shoe fac- 
tories having a large output 


4. Utilizes 
natural re- 
sources in the 
leather 
industry 


leather industries. 


are located here. 


The fourth industry in im- 
portance to Milwaukee is its 
manufacture of 
various textiles. 
This is a type of 
industry fairly independent 
of the resources of the State. 

Often location near a large 


5. Develops 
textile 
manufactures 
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BUCTRUS 


market like Milwaukee is of 


direct advantage to near-by towns, and 


Fig. 66. — A South Milwaukee product at work 


Machinery similar to this from Milwaukee dug the Panama Canal. 


tives from various places in the State or dele- 


their growth is stimulated by the industries, gations to represent the Nation (Fig. 60). 


transpor- 
tation, 
and mar- 
kets of the large in- 
dustrial center. 
Hartford with its 
automobile shops and 
Waukesha employing 
1000 men in its motor 
works illustrate this. 

Milwaukee is the 
convention city of the 
State. In one year 
7. Becomesa 250 CON- 
convention city ventions 
were held in this city. 
Its Auditorium serves 
excellently to accom- 
modate the different 
gatherings that bring 
together representa- 


6. Spreads 
prosperity to a 
large area 


Fig. 67. — Railroad lines entering Milwaukee 


Eleven main lines of the Chicago & North Western and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroads enter the 
city. Milwaukee is the railroad center of Wisconsin. Its 
growth has depended largely upon this importance. 


Racine grew vigor- 
ously during the last 
decade, Racine 
increasing 58593 
20,000 in population, 
or over 50 per cent. 
It is the second city 
in size in Wisconsin 
and has good railroad 
facilities. Automo- 
biles, threshing ma- 
chines, .tractors, 
plows, and agricul- 
tural equipment are 
important manufac- 
tures. These pro- 
ducts show an inde- 
pendence of Wiscon- 
sin resources, and 
their sales territory 
includes the Nation. 
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Fig. 68. — Unloading coal at Milwaukee docks 


Trace the route this boat has taken. 


Kenosha responded to the stimulation of 
industries along the Lake front by nearly 
doubling its population during 
the last decade. It is located 
nearer Chicago, the greatest distributing 
center of the Middle West. 
Trucks, wagons, automobiles, 
steel beds, leather, and textile 
products are the leading 
manufactures. 

Sheboygan is fifty-two 
miles north of Milwaukee. 
- Manufacturing of 

furniture, toy 
making, leather tanning and 
finishing, and the making of 
shoes are the chief industries. 
The value of the products of 
the woodworking factories is 
over half the total value of 
the factory products. She- 
boygan County produces 


Kenosha 
40,472 


Sheboygan 
39,955 


20,000,000 pounds of Ameri- 
can. cheese annually. The’ 
city of Plymouth assists in’ 
setting the price of this: 
product, and both cities are 
shipping centers. 

Manitowoc is a leading city 
in the making of aluminum 
and articles man- Manitowoc 
ufactured fromit, 1753 
such as utensils and parts of 
machines and motors. 

Two Rivers has experienced 
a good growth largely due to 
the extension of Two Rivers 
the aluminum in- 7395 
dustry. It also has engine 
shops. 

Marinette owes its develop- 
ment to the natural resources 
in the midst of which it was Marinette 
founded. Tributary to this city 13,610 
were vast forests of pine, hardwood, and 
other timber. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the great body of pine forests has 


Fig. 69. — Milwaukee municipal auditorium 


A metropolis also acts as a center for education and art. Milwaukee is a 
city of many conventions. 
tertainments, and business or political conventions. 


The auditorium is used for lectures, musical en- 
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been cut, there is still a sufficient supply 
_of timber to keep the sawmills busy prepar- 
ing material for the six planing mills and 
box factories. There are two large pulp 
and paper mills. Within the city are three 
dams which generate water power. The 
port is open eight months of the year. 

Sturgeon Bay is located on an inlet of 
Green Bay. The canal from Green Bay to 
Sturgeon Bay Lake Michigan saves many miles 
4553 for a boat making the trip from 
Milwaukee to Green Bay. A cherry orchard 
of 600 acres is just outside the city limits. 
This city with its cherry-canning factory is 
the market for the products of 3500 acres of 
orchards. The tourist season lasts about 
four months; in 1921 it was estimated that 
200,000 people visited Door County by auto- 
mobile, boats, and trains. 

The Mississippi River towns. — Before 
the railroads were built, the river was a great 


LaCrosse highway, and cities located on 
305421 its banks were considered most 
fortunate. La Crosse is at the intersection 


of two valleys through which railroads have 
been built. At one time the city was the 
center of an immense lumber business and 
enormous numbers of logs were rafted to the 
sawmills. La Crosse with other cities of the 


State has been passing through the transi- 
tion from a lumber town to one with indus- 
tries of a greater variety. Wood products, 
flour and grist, iron castings, plows, tractors, 
and shoes and boots are some of the manu- 
factured products of to-day. 

Prairie du Chien is an historic town at the 
junction of the Wisconsin and the Mississippi 
Rivers. Many interesting stories p aie 
have been told of the French du Chien 
and Indian period and of later *°97 
times when Fort Crawford was kept as a 
Territorial stronghold. To this fort the sol- 
diers from Fort Winnebago at Portage made 
their long marches. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway was one of the first to cross 
the State. It traverses the main channel 
and sloughs of the Mississippi at this me 


| by means of pontoon bridges. 


The cities of the Fox-Winnebago Valley. 
— The historic Fox is to-day a center of an 
industrial life mainly interested ., Ae 
in paper and pulp making. The and pulp- 
early lumberman cut the great ™#Mins cities 
forests for white pine. Much of the timber 
left, such as spruce, could be used to supply 
the demand for paper. The concentration 
of water power on the Lower Fox with the 
excellent control of water flow by Lake Win- 


Courtesy of the Kimberly-Clark Paper Co. 


Fig. 70. — Paper mill at Kimberly 
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nebago has built along the river banks a line 
of cities with tall smokestacks. At first the 
pulp-wood forests reached down to the cities, 
but as the hungry mills consumed the raw 
material, the forests began to recede, and 
shipping by railroad became more important. 
The paper now made is of a fine grade, re- 
quiring more labor and a less amount of wood 


pulp. 


In 1920 the paper products of Appleton | 


"Appleton were half 
19,651 the total 
value of its manu- 
factures. 

Neenah - Menasha 
(14,385), De Pere 


(5165), and Kau- 
kauna (5951) have 
the same type of in- 
dustries. 

Green Bay is the 
last city in this series 
on the Lower Fox. 
It has a long and in- 


industry the city of Oshkosh was built. In 
1872 forty sawmills received the logs from 
the drives on the river and piled the lumber 
on its banks. The industries of Oshkosh are 
primarily woodworking. One of the largest 
factories in the State making doors and sash 
is located here. Trunks, furniture, matches, 
carriages, motor bodies, and grass matting 

are also produced. 
Fond du Lac at the foot of the Lake has an 
advantageous posi- 


tion fora Fond du Lac 
railroad 23:427 
center. It is grow- 
ing steadily. The 
leather industry is 
important. North 
Fond du Lac has car- 
repair shops. It is 
on the concrete high- 
way that is rapidly 
being constructed 
from Green Bay to 
Milwaukee. This has 


teresting story from 
the days of Jean 
Nicolet and Father 
Claude Allouez to the 
present. In the last twenty 
years it has had a rapid growth 
and has exceeded in increase the other cities 
of the valley. It is now a coal-receiving 
station and has large flour mills. Varied 
manufactures are well established in this city. 

Oshkosh is located at the mouth of the 


Green Bay 
31,017 


Upper Fox. Its location on both sides of the 
Oshkosh river and along the shores of 
33,162 


Lake Winnebago, the largest 
lake in the State, gives it a natural setting 
of great beauty. The Wolf River, a tribu- 
tary of the Fox, drained one of the finest pine 
regions of the State. Around the sawmill 


Fig. 71. — Fond du Lac has an advantageous location 
and has become a railroad center of much importance 


caused the develop- 
ment of a modern, 
adequate truck ser- 
vice. 

Portage is at the bend of the Fox in its 
nearest approach to the Wiscon- portage 
sin. Old Fort Winnebago was 5582 
located at this junction. Three lines of rail- 
road meet at this city. 

Lake Superior ports. — Superior is the 
fourth city in size in the State. The Supe- 
rior-Duluth port is the head of superior 
navigation on the Great Lakes. 39,671 
These two cities owe their importance pri- 
marily to commerce. The railroads leading 
into the interior and the excellent natural 
harbor are two factors contributing to this 
importance. The iron-ore shipments through 
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these ports from the Mesabi and Vermilion 
Ranges are immense. The grain of the 
Northwest is furnished an outlet through this 
port. Returning boats from the Lake Erie 
ports bring coal, and a smaller smelting cen- 
ter has grown up in the Duluth-Superior 
region. The port is frozen during the winter 
months; nevertheless the shipping companies 
have installed the most modern of docks and 
equipment to care for the enormous Lake 
tonnage. Few ports are better equipped to 
handle tonnage rapidly. The natural pro- 
tecting spits inclose the inner harbor. Su- 
perior is an immense coal-receiving station. 
In 1921 the docks handled over 7,000,000 
tons of coal. The storage capacity of the 
coal docks is over 6,000,000 tons. The ma- 
chinery for loading is so efficient that Great 
Northern Ore Dock No. 4 loaded a cargo of 
ore at the rate of 380 tons a minute. This 
was done when the steamer Corey took on 
gs5oo tons in 28 minutes. Superior has six 
large ore docks. 

Ashland (11,334) is also an iron and lumber 
port. It is an outlet for the iron of the 


Fig. 72. — Docks at Ashland 


Iron ore is being loaded to be transported to the furnaces. What ports on 
the Great Lakes will receive the ore? What return cargoes will the boats 


bring? 
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Fig. 73. — Superior and Duluth 


Gogebic Range. The city was formerly a. 
center for sawmills. It now has wood- 
working plants and paper mills. 

The cities of the northern interior. — The 
cities of the northern interior have similar 
stories of the mag- 1... wiscon- 
nificent white pine sin River 
regions, the drive, “*s 
the mill, — these were the life 
and labor of the northern 
towns. The Wisconsin River 
has no large cities in its south- 
ern course, but in the north its 
rapids gave rise to a line of 
flourishing cities. Among these 
are Wisconsin Rapids (7243), 
Stevens Point, Wausau, Mer- 
rill (8068), Tomahawk (2808), 
Nekoosa (16309). 

Rhinelander is in the lake 
region of the headwaters of 
the Wisconsin and numbers. 
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two hundred thirty lakes in a radius of 
twelve miles. It is a railway 
point of considerable importance. 
As is the case in all the cities of this group, 
there are woodworking and paper mills in 
Rhinelander. 

Wausau is the largest of this group and 
includes 
granite 
and flour among its 
products. 

Stevens Point has 
a unique industry in 
Stevens Point the man- 
oe ufacture 
of fish-flies. It is a 
center for potato 
warehouses. 

Marshfield (7394) 
is a railroad center of 
importance. 

Antigo, the county 


Rhinelander 
6654 


Wausau 
18,661 


the zi i eek 
e a i A wy iA . i 


se 


seat of Langlade | 
Antigo County, e| 
8451 reflects i 


the growing agricul- 
tural life of the north- 
ern country. 

In the west the 
Chippewa River gave 


rise to the cities of Eau Claire and Chippewa | warehouses. 


Eau Claire § Falls. The immense water power 
20,906 5 

Chippewa at Chippewa Falls has been 
Falls partly harnessed and is produc- 
9130 


ing 45,000 horse power. With 
the development of hydroelectric power, the 
possibilities of the falls will be utilized more 
and more (Fig. 61). 

The cities of the southern interior. — Mad- 
ison had a rapid growth from 25,531 popu- 
lation in 1910 to 38,378 in 1920. This was 
due to several causes. The city is the seat 


Fig. 74.— Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin 


of the State Government and the University. 
Both are attractive forces in in- Madison 
fluencing people to make this city 38378 

their home. It is also an excellent railroad 
center and acts as a distributing and receiv- 
ing point for the large agricultural area sur- 
rounding it. Its industrial life grew with the 
increased manufac- 
ture of gas engines, 
pumps, and machin- 
ery. 

The Rock River 
valley with its advan- 
tages for Rock River 
railroad Valley cities 
building has a num- 
ber of thriving cities. 
Beaver Dam (7992) 
has malleable-iron 
works and shoe fac- 
tories; Fort Atkinson 
(4915) manufactures 
farm equipment and 
special meat and 
creamery supplies; 
Stoughton (5101) 
makes farm imple- 
ments; Edgerton 
(2688) and Janesville 
(18,293) have. tobacco 
Janesville and Beloit (21,284) 
are engaged in iron work, Janesville manu- 
facturing tractors, and Beloit making engines, 
trucks, scales, and agricultural implements. 
Watertown (9299) has a table factory and 
makes shipping boxes, bee ware, and shoes. 
Platteville (4353), Baraboo (5538) and Monroe 
(4788) are primarily centers of rich agricul- 
tural districts. Platteville is in the zinc- and 
lead-mining district. Monroe is the center 
of the Swiss cheese industry. Baraboo has a 
woolen factory of considerable importance. 
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Mining and Quarrying.— Wisconsin ranked 
as twenty-ninth state in the value of its 
mineral products in 1919. The 
State’s marketed mineral re- 
sources, in order of value, are 
iron ore, lead and zinc, granite, limestone, 
and sandstone. The gross amount received 
for these products is about ten million dol- 
lars. This amount falls far below the value 
of the farm products of the State. 

The leading counties in iron-ore production 
are Iron, Florence, Dodge, 
and Sauk. Ash- 
land is the port 

for the Iron County product. 
Dodge County has blast fur- 
naces at Mayville. The an- 
nual value of the iron ore pro- 
duced in the State is estimated 
at $3,826,872. Wisconsin does 
not rank high compared with 
Minnesota, which produces 
128 million dollars’ worth of 
iron ore annually, or with 
Michigan, having a produc- 
tion worth 60 million dollars. 

The next important mineral 

production is the lead and zinc 
of Grant, Iowa, and Lafay- 
2. Leadand tte Counties. The southwest- 
_zinc production ern corner of the State held an 
early importance because of the lead mines. 
The nickname, “‘Badger State,’’ was given 
by the miners who wintered in rude dugouts 
in the hillsides. Some of the names given in 
this period persist, as Galena, New Diggings, 
Mineral Point. While the old mining was 
near the surface and obtained lead, to-day it 
sinks deeper shafts and seeks the zinc. There 
is a plant manufacturing commercial acid 
at Mineral Point. The annual lead and 
zinc production is valued at $3,816,911. 


The leading 
mineral 
products 


1. Iron-ore 
production 


Fig. 75. — Shaft to an iron mine at Hurley 


The granite area of Wisconsin is large, and 
the rock has many different colors and tex- 
tures. = he: fine red; granitezof 5” Granice 
Montello is a remarkably hard Production 
type. There is difficulty, however, in quar- 
rying it in large, perfect pieces. Some of 
the quarries of the State are at Wausau, 
Waupaca, Berlin, Montello, and Redgranite. 
This stone is not quarried in sufficient 
quantities or cheaply enough to be used fer 
building purposes but is cut chiefly for 


eae 


monuments. The annual production of the 
granite quarries is about $1,484,979. 

The limestone and sandstone quarries fur- 
nish stone for the foundations of buildings. 
At present neither one is used pve re 
extensively for building con- and sandstone 
struction. Limestone is also ™™"*™ 
used for crushed stone and for lime. 

Other than the mineral and quarry prod- 
ucts mentioned are the clay products. The 
manufacture of clay products is s. clay 
a local industry and takes place "ducts 
near the beds, which makes possible the se- 
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Fig. '76. — The natural highway along the Mississippi has been used by 
the railroad for a well-graded roadbed 


The view is taken between Bagley and Cassville and shows the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy tracks. This road follows the Wisconsin side of the 


Mississippi to Minneapolis. 
So» 

curing of a profit from the clays. The fin- 
ished products are bricks, tiles, and alumi- 
a. Brickand num. In the glaciated areas 
ii large pockets filled with sorted 
clay furnish the material for the brick and 
tile establishments. The aluminum indus- 
try has a clay, called bauxite, as its basis. 
The value of the labor and 
power involved in producing 
aluminum is high 
in comparison 
with the cost of the clay. 
Manitowoc and Two Rivers 
have developed this industry 
with its products so highly 
desired by the housewives of 
the State. Their recent growth 
has been largely the result of 
the expansion of the alumi- 
num industry. With the im- 
provement of processes in 
producing aluminum the prices 


b. Aluminum 


Courtesy of A. M. koyce 


Fig. 77. — A well-kept trunk line highway 


a4 
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have been reduced and uten- 
sils made of it are replacing 
other forms. Its lightness 
and durability have created a 
demand for its use in making 
parts of machines and motors. 
The evolution of transpor- 
tation. — During the French 
and Indian periods the rivers 
served as thes, to 
main arteries to methods of 
the interior of ™#¥ 
Wisconsin. The period of 
river traffic was a period of 
difficult and expensive trans- 
portation for the settlers. 
The railroads of the State 
were begun in 1851. Milwau- 
kee and Chicago were the two 
centers from which railroads 


radiated. At the present time The coming 


Wisconsin has a total of about of the 
11,552 miles of track, or twenty 
miles of track to every hundred square miles. 
Most sections of the State are within five 
miles of a railroad. Only Door Peninsula 
and The Apostle Islands are more than 


railroad 
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twenty miles from a railroad. The railroads 
are the most important transportation agent 
of the State. (See Fig. 1.) 

Lake traffic is important in carrying the 
heavy, nonperishable articles of commerce. 
Lake trafic [he low rate per 
1. Lowrates ton of Lake 
traffic makes the price of 
coal more reasonable to the 
State than it could be if the 
coal were shipped entirely 
by the railroad route. Mil- 
waukee receives approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons of coal 
a year by Lake traffic. 
Superior, Ashland, Green 
Bay, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, 
Racine, and Kenosha have 
been assisted in their growth 
and the development of their 
industries by their locations 
on the Lakes. 

The shipping is_ closed 
during winter months, and the boats are 
put in for overhauling and 
thorough repair. The aver- 
age date of opening interlake navigation 
at Supevior harbor is April 21; the closing 
date is December 14. Many are the 
stories that the Lake men tell of the 
storms encountered, and the rigors of late 
runs in the early winter. 

Wisconsin is developing a system of 
State and county highways that are main- 
tained in excellent condition for 
traffic. Truck and auto lines be- 
tween the different towns are run with success. 
The producer and consumer are assisted by 
the better transportation afforded. The sum- 
mer traffic is especially heavy, and both 
tourists and citizens enjoy the improved roads 
and are benefitted by them. 


2. Limited 
service 


The building 
of highways 
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Comprehension test on the text.—1. By what 
means other than agriculture do the people gain 
their living? 2. What products are sent to other 
sections of the Nation? 3. What is the relation of 
natural resources to the industrial activities that 
have been developed? 4. What effect will greater 


Courtesy of The Milwaukee Journal — 


Fig. 78. — Wisconsin’s system of State roads is a model 
which is being copied by many other states and countries 


development of water power have on industry? On 
agriculture? How else will it affect the life of the 
people? 5. How have the centers of population been 
determined? Make concrete studies of cities in 
different parts of the State. 6. What relation exists 
between the geologic formations of the State and the 
various activities of the people? 


Class .project. — Secure for a permanent school 
collection specimens of woods, samples of ores and 
clays, kinds of rock formations, and other materials 
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Fig. 79. — A fine stretch of concrete road 


The larger cities are building this type of roads to accommodate the traffic 
between them. Approximately 1200 miles have been built in the State. 


representative of the State. Label all specimens and 
add to the collection from year to year. In coép- 
eration with the class in agriculture a fine exhibit of 
Wisconsin’s resources can be made. 

Study I.— To produce a map showing some of 
the railroad lines of Wisconsin. On an outline map 
of Wisconsin, trace the following railroads: 1. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lines — a. From Mil- 
waukee, Green Bay, to Iron Moun- 
tain; 6. From Milwaukee through 
Beaver Dam, Portage, Sparta, La 
Crosse to Minneapolis; c. From 
Milwaukee through Watertown, 
Madison to Prairie du Chien; 
d. From Milwaukee through Port- 
age to New Lisbon Wausau, and 
Merrill; e. From Milwaukee, 
through Elkhorn to Beloit. 

2. Chicago & Northwestern 
lines— a. From Milwaukee through 
Madison to Woodman; 6. From 
Beloit, Janesville, and Madison to 
La Crosse; c. From Milwaukee 
through South Beaver Dam, 
Necedah, Sparta, to La Crosse; 
d. From Milwaukee through 
Oshkosh, Antigo, to Eagle River; 


eA | 


Courtesy of Castle Pierce Printing Co. 


e. From Fond du Lac through 
Juneau, Jefferson, Janesville, to 
Beloit; f. From St. Paul, Hudson, 
through Eau Claire to Necedah. 

3. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie lines —a. From Supe- 
rior through Marshfield, Stevens 
Point, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac to 
Milwaukee and Chicago; 6. From 
Marshfield to Ashland. 

4. Green Bay & Western lines 
— From Kewaunee, Sturgeon Bay 
through Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Rapids to Winona. 

5. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
lines— From St. Paul to La Crosse 
and south along the east bank of 
the Mississippi River. 

Study II. — Secure time tables 
from leading railroads and decide 
on the time required, distance, 
and possible connections from 
your town to Milwaukee; Chicago; Madison; Min- 
neapolis. 

Study III. — What State roads would yeu travel 
in making an automobile trip from Wisconsin 
Rapids to Beloit? Plan a trip, decide on the State 
roads to follow and your stopping places from night 
to night, and estimate the mileage and time re- 
quired for the trip. 


Fig. 80. — Looking over Green Bay at Ephraim, Door County 
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VII. CuLtuRAL AND EsTHETIC RESOURCES 


You have considered the material wealth 
of the State and its contribution to its citi- 
Cultural zens and the Nation and the 
resources 
and energy of the people use the natural 
resources of Wisconsin. A material contribu- 
tion is not enough for a State to give. It 


scenery. Famous in and beyond the State 
are the Dells of the Wisconsin and the St. 
Croix, the Door County park with its birches 


methods by which the thought | and firs, the parks overlooking the broad 


sweep of the Mississippi, and the rushing 
rapids at Chippewa Falls. 
Nowhere else in the world is there so large 


must attain in its people a degree of culture | a number of lakes in such small area as 


that appreciates the beautiful 
in nature and art; it must de- 
velop in them an appreciation 
of the wealth and strength in 
scholarship and _ intelligence; 
and it must inculcate a re- 
spect for high standards of 
justice, morality, and good 
government. A scholar, 
statesman, builder, artist, or 
writer added to a Nation is a 
real contribution to its wealth. 
The intelligence and standards 
-of the people of a state deter- 
mine the position it holds in 
the Nation. 

The scenic beauty of Wis- 
consin, so varied in its charac- 
ter, is an influence in the daily 
lives of the people. The level 
or rolling land of the east con- 
trasts with the hills and valleys 
of the southwest where every 
eminence gives a view of surpassing charm. 
The dark green of the pine forests in the 
winter and the brilliant autumn foliage are 
unforgetable pictures. The roads of Wis- 
consin are permitting the people to become 
acquainted with the State, and the realization 
of its natural beauties has fostered the move- 
ment for the preservation of native forests, 
waterfalls, lakes, and other features of its 


The appeal 
of the scenery 
of the State 


Fig. 81. — Enterprise Lake road in Oneida County 
The charm of such a scene brings many tourists to the State. 


fics 


is found in Vilas and Oneida Counties. 
Many of the lakes are connected The wealth 
by streams into chains furnish- ° !@kes 

ing the opportunity for long canoe trips. 
The most remarkable of these is the Great 
Eagle Chain of Lakes comprising over thirty 
woodland lakes united by deep, short rivers. 
The air is heavily scented with the odor of 
pine and balsam. Single lakes, such as Lake 
Geneva, Lauderdale, Green Lake, and the 
lakes at Oconomowoc, are wonderfully at- 
tractive. The wide sweep of the inland 
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water in Lake Winnebago 
with its hazy eastern bluff 
is a delight to the eye. 
The lakes, too, furnish 
one of the best fishing 
grounds in the country. 
In the waters are the 
black bass, the pike, and 
the muskellunge. Wild 
ducks follow the lake lines 
in their flight. Wiscon- 
sin’s lake shore offers ex- 
cellent opportunity to 
students of birds to study 
their migrations. To know 
the birds, the wild flow- 
ers, the native trees, is a 
challenge to every Wis- 
consin child. Tourists and 
travelers share with the 
citizens the pleasures of 
the scenic resources of the 
State. 


Education, a public trust. —It is a duty 
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Fig. 82. — Sunset over Lake Butte des 
Morts 


began the work of organ- 
izing the Northwest Terri- 
tory of which what the 

Wisconsin was State has 

apart. Among accomplished 
other laws was one setting 
aside section sixteen in 
every township for the 
support of the common 
schools. In the famous 
ordinance of 1787 these 
words are found: “Reli- 
gion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to 
good government and the 
happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of 
education shall forever be 
encouraged.” To the pro- 
vision of 1785 was added 
another gift of two whole 
townships for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance 


of a university. The public school system 


of the State to provide for education. As | of the State provides for the education of 
early as 1785, the National Government 


Fig. 83. — Summit Lake in Langlade County 


500,000 pupils with 6495 rural schools, 


641 graded schools, 406 high 
schools, 86 city systems, and 
Ar training and g normal 
schools, a school for industrial 
and domestic arts at Menom- 
onie, a school of mining at 
Platteville, the State Univer- 
sity, and a State Department 
of Education. Besides the 
public schools there are pri- 
vate and parochial schools and 
academies and a number of fine 
colleges. The State normal 
schools are located at Platte- 
ville, Whitewater, Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee, Stevens Point, 
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River Falls, Superior, La Crosse, and Eau 
Claire. The State also provides special insti- 
tutions for special types of education, such 
as the School for the Blind at Janesville 
and the School for the Deaf at Delavan. 

The seat of government. — The capital 
city is a possession of the entire state. It is 
the meeting place of the legis- 
lature; the highest law courts 
and the offices of the various 
departments of government 
with a host of officials and 
employees are located in the 
capitol. The University, His- 
torical Library, and Museum 
are located here. These State 
Other State buildings are of 
buildings first rank in in- 
terest and fineness of archi- 
tecture. The capital city is 
naturally not so typical of 
the response to the develop- 
ment of the industries and to 
commercial life; in this way 
it differs from the metropolis 
and other cities of the State. 
The capital city is a central- 
izing point for the govern- 
mental and_ cultural phases 
of the life of the people. 

__ Conservation of natural re- 
sources. — In the progress of 
the State, thought and effort are being 
expended that our inheritance may be 
passed on undiminished in value. To fur- 
ther this aim, the idea of wise use and care 
of our resources is being fostered. The peo- 
ple are striving to have a permanent system 
of farming that will conserve the fertility of 
the soil, to lessen waste in mining practices, 
to conserve the water power, to reforest 
waste tracts of land, to protect the native 


The capitol 
of the State 


flowers and birds, and to maintain and 
improve the vigor and standards of the 
people. The public schools have contributed 
much to the fostering of these ideas and the 
plans for their fulfilment. 


REVIEW 


A. Answer briefly: How does the population of 
Wisconsin maintain itself? What does it contribute 
to the welfare of the Nation? 


Fig. 84. — Airplane view of the State Capitol and Madison 


Lakes Mendota and Monona are shown. Notice the lake driveway near the 


left of the picture. 


B. Place geography list (give accurate location 
and at least one important additional fact). 


1. Mathematical: 


The 45th parallel N. 
The goth meridian W. 


2. Lakes and rivers: 
Green Bay, Door Peninsula, Sturgeon Bay 
Canal, Lake Winnebago, Lake Geneva, 
Lakes at Madison, Lakes at Oconomowoc, 
Waupaca Chain o’ Lakes, Devil’s Lake, Wis- 
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sota Lake, Mississippi River, Chippewa, | 5. Regions of production: 


Wisconsin, Rock, Fox, Milwaukee, Me- (1) Paper- and pulp-manufacturing section 
nominee (2) Mining areas 
(3) Iron-manufacturing section 
3. Cities (also give reasons for locations) : (4) Leather-manufacturing section 
Milwaukee and allimportant near-by industrial (5) Tobacco-culture areas 
cities (6) Swine-producing areas 
Principal Lake cities (7) Corn-growing areas 
Mississippi River cities (8) Potato-growing areas 
Fox-Winnebago Valley cities 6s Pointscotnntercet 


Principal northern interior cities 


eae pe (x) Kilbourn water-power plant 
Principal southern interior cities 


(2) Prairie du Sac water-power plant 
(3) Dalles of the Wisconsin 


4. Railroads and roads: (4) Rib Hill 
(1) Chicago & Northwestern (5) University of Wisconsin 
(2) Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (6) State Normal Schools 
(3) Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (7) Stout Institute 
(4) Three trunk highways (8) Wissota Dam 


Mural patriting in Assembly Chamber of State Capitol 
Fig. 85. — Wisconsin 

The late afternoon sunlight glows through the opening of the pine forest, and lights the figure of Wisconsin that 
is seated at the right surrounded by Lake Michigan, Lake Superior, and the Mississippi River. Figures of the past 
are more dimly seen around Wisconsin. The French explorers and missionaries are represented by Nicolet, Radisson, 
Des Groseilliers, Le Sueur, De Langlade, and Father Claude Allouez. Farther to the right is a color guard of ’61. At 
the extreme right, as if passing from the picture, is a squaw with an Indian who shades his eyes from the light. 

The tall figure receiving attention is To-day. She points through the woods to the Capitol. Behind her are figures 
of the Present, typified by lumbermen, farmers, miners, and their families. The Future is appearing at the left. She 
shelters her Lamp of Progress and listens to Conservation of Force who earnestly bids her to guard the trees. The pic- 
ture calls our attention to the Past, the Present, and the Future of Wisconsin. 


Adams 
Ashland 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Brown 


Buffalo 
Burnett 
Calumet 
Chippewa 
lark 


Columbia 
Crawford 
Dane 
Dodge 
Door 


Douglas 
Dunn 

Eau Claire 
Florence 
Fond du Lac 


Forest 
Grant 
Green 
Green Lake 
Iowa 


Tron 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Juneau 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee 
La Crosse 
Lafayette 
Langlade 
Lincoln 


Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Marquette 
Milwaukee 


Monroe 
Oconto 
Oneida 
Outagamie 
Ozaukee 
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TABLE I. POPULATION AND AREA OF COUNTIES IN WISCONSIN 


AREA IN 
SQuARE MILES 


POPULATION 
IN 1920 


539,449 


28,666 
27,104 
13,996 
55,113 
16,335 


POPULATION 
PER SQUARE MILE 


PoPuULATION 
IN I9QIO 


10,741 
433,187 


28,881 
25,057 
11,433 
49,102 
17,123 


Gain or Loss 


— 360 
+ 18,355 


— 693 
+ 359 
= 15 

+ 4,409 
+ 2,040 


+ 6,666 
+ 10,205 
+ 7,449 
— 208 
+ 96,262 


E225 
+ 1,447 
+ 2,563 
+ 6,011 

— 788 


County SEATS 


Friendship 
Ashland 
Barron 
Washburn 
Green Bay 


Alma 
Grantsburg 
Chilton 
Chippewa Falls 
Neillsville 


Portage 

Prairie du Chien 
Madison 

Juneau 
Sturgeon Bay 


Superior 
Menomonie 
Wau Claire 
Florence 
Fond du Lac 


Crandon 
Lancaster 
Monroe 
Green Lake 
Dodgeville 


Hurley 

Black River Falls 
Jefferson 
Mauston 
Kenosha 


Kewaunee 
La Crosse 
Darlington 
Antigo 
Merrill 


Manitowoc 
Wausau 
Marinette 
Montello 
Milwaukee 


Sparta 

Oconto 
Rhinelander 
Appleton 

Port Washington 
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TABLE I. POPULATION AND AREA OF COUNTIES IN WISCONSIN — Continued 
softies | Portanon || Formanoy | Pormamow | Gynt ox Loss |  Couwry Sears 
Pepin 236 7,481 C7) 7,577 — 096 Durand - 
Pierce 563 21,663 38.5 22,079 = 416 Ellsworth 
Polk 935 26,870 28.7 21,367 + 5,503 Balsam Lake 
Portage 812 33,649 41.4 30,045 + 2,704 Stevens Point 
Price 1,279 18,517 14.5 13,795 + 4,722 Phillips 
Racine 324 78,961 243.7 575424 + 21,537 Racine 
Richland 590 19,823 33 18,809 + 1,014 Richland Center 
Rock 716 66,150 92.4 555538 + 10,612 Janesville 
Rusk 925 16,403 17.7 II,160 + 5,243 Ladysmith 
St. Croix 735 26,106 nae 25,910 + 196 Hudson 
Sauk 842 32,548 38.7 32,869 — 321 Baraboo 
Sawyer 1,320 243 6.2 6,227 + 2,016 Hayward 
Shawano 1,158 33,075 20.3 31,884 + 2,091 Shawano 
Sheboygan 521 59,913 115.0 54,888 + 5,025 Sheboygan 
Taylor 991 18,045 18.2 13,641 + 4,404 Medford 
Trempealeau 748 24,506 32.8 22,928 T5577 Whitehall 
Vernon 821 29,252 35.6 28,116 + 1,136 Viroqua 
Vilas 934 5,649 6.0 6,019 — 370 Eagle River 
Walworth 560 29,327 52.4 29,614 — 287 Elkhorn 
Washburn 835 Te3 77 13.6 8,196 + 3,181 Shell Lake 
Washington 431 25,713 59-7 23,784 + 1,929 West Bend 
Waukesha 549 42,612 77.6 37,100 + 5,512 Waukesha 
Waupaca 759 34,200 45.1 22.782 + 1,418 Waupaca 
Waushara 646 6,712 25.9 18,886 — 2,174 Wautoma 
Winnebago 459 63,897 139.2 62,116 + 1,781 Oshkosh 
Wood 809 34,643 42.8 30,583 + 4,060 Wisconsin Rapids 
Total land 55,250 2,632,067 2,333,860 
Total area (land and water), 56,066 
Gain, 298,207 
TABLE I. LIST OF CITIES OF 2500 POPULATION OR MORE 
City County 1920 IgIO City County 1920 IgIo 

Antigo Langlade 8,451 7,196 Fond du L esa ake 1b; 
Appleton Outagamie 19,651 16,773 Fort Athen Nereron = oe ' p a 
aoe send II wes tee Green Bay Brown 31,017 25,230 
B is D Dod 5353 ee Hartford Washington 4,515 2,982 

eaver Dam odge 7;992 975 Hudson _ | S67 €roix 3,014 2,810 
pnd ee Ware 2ay284 tSt23 Hurley Tron 3,188 
Berlin ie aichara 4,400 4,636 datevile Rock 18,293 13,864 
Burlington Racine 3,626 3,212 a a Us Se 2,572 2,582 
Chippewa Falls Chippewa 9,130 8,803 Ken, ce ee 5/95! 4,737 
Clintonville Waupaca 3,275 1,747 a a Kenosha 40,472 | 21,372 
Cudahy Milwaukee 6,725 3,601 La Crosse La Crosse 30,421 | 30,417 
Delavan Walworth 3,016 2,450 Ladysmith Rusk 3,581 2,352 
De Pere Brown 5,165 44477 Lake Geneva ‘Walworth 2,632 3,079 
Eau Claire Eau Claire 20,906 -| 18,310 Madison Dane 38,378 255531 
Edgerton Rock 2,688 2,513 Manitowoc Manitowoc 17,563 13,027 
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TABLE II. LIST OF CITIES OF 2500 POPULATION OR MORE — Continued 
a A a a 
City County 1920 IQIOo City County 1920 IQIo 
Marinette Marinette 13,610 14,610 Richland Center Richland 3,409 2,652 
Marshfield Wood 7,394 5;783 Ripon Fond du Lac 3,920 3,739 
Mayville Dodge 3,011 2,282 Shawano Shawano 3,544 2,923 
Menasha Winnebago 7,214 6,081 Sheboygan Sheboygan 30,955 26,308 
Menomonie Dunn 5,104 5,036 Shorewood Milwaukee 2,650 
South Milwaukee Milwaukee 7,598 6,092 
Merrill Lincoln 8,068 8,689 Sparta Monroe 4,466 3,073 
Milwaukee Milwaukee 457,147 | 373,857 Stanley ; Chippewa 2577, 2,675 
Mineral Point Iowa 2,560 2,025 Stevens Point Portage ts ak 8,692 
Monroe Green 4,788 4,410 Stoughton Dane 5,101 4,761 
Neenah Winnebago saps 59734 
Sturgeon Bay Door 4,553 4,262 
Se ' pepeter Tee 30,071 40,384 
utagamie oma onroe 257 3,419 
atc, London ce cout 31383 Tomahawk Lincoln 2,808 2,907 
North Milwaukee Milwaukee 3,047 1,860 Two Rivers Manitowoc 7,305 4,850 
Oconomowoc Waukesha 3,301 3,054 : 
Oconto Oconto 4,920 5,629 Viroqua Vernon 2,574 2,059 
Oshkosh Winnebago 33,162 33,002 Washburn Bayheld 3,707 3,830 
{Dodge 
Watertown \Jefferson 9,299 8,829 
Park Falls Price 2,676 1,972 Waukesha Waukesha 12,558 8,740 
Platteville Grant 4,353 4,452 Waupaca Waupaca 2,839 2,789 
Plymouth pevaeat 3,415 3,004 a 
Port Washington zaukee 3,340 3,792 odge 
Portage Columbia a 582 5,440 Waupun \Fond du Lac 4440 3,362 
Wausau Marathon 18,661 16,560 
Wauwatosa Milwaukee 5,818 3,346 
Prairie du Chien Crawford 2.527 3,149 West Allis Milwaukee 13,745 6,645 
Racine Racine 58,503 38,002 West Bend Washington 3,378 2,462 
Reedsburg Sauk 2,907 2,615 , 
Rhinelander Oneida 6,654 5,037 Whitewater Walworth 35205 3,224 
Rice Lake Barron 4,457 3,968 Wisconsin Rapids Wood 7,243 6,521 
(A) TABLE III. ACREAGE OF GRAIN CROPS 
BARLEY RYE WHEAT BARLEY Rye WHEAT 
Gia: eee re 835 | 39,827 1,532 Forest 248 123 470 
Ashland . Sie, eee 888 680 1,481 Grant 10,121 1,891 8,820 
Barron 10,321 5,967 5,488 Green. 12,303 Se 4,802 
Bayfield 600 1,161 4,234 Green Lake 6,765 9,920 7,433 
Brown 10,907 fel rt, 272 Towa . 9,409 4,083 4,701 
Buffalo . 14,106 4,256 16,628 Tron 162 117 344 
Scmate : 1,164 5,863 5,188 Jackson . 6,086 11,617 10,451 
Calumet 7;927 2,259 8,843 Jefferson 4,585 3,830 9,738 
Chippewa . 6,527 8,828 6,294 Juneau 4,101 13,771 3,192 
Clark . 7,381 4,481 3,110 Kenosha 4,319 545 6,980 
Columbia . . 14,100 20,851 10,202 Kewaunee. . 9,841 7,412 IT,209 
Crawford . . 4,334 581 6,031 La Crosse 5,207 7,622 5,352 
Dane 25,204 2,956 | 14,948 Lafayette . 9,366 460 4,301 
Dodge 21,623 5,661 20,011 Langlade 1,940 1,307 1,969 
Door . 6,511 8,142 8,303 Lincoln . 1,159 1,123 933 
Douglas. ‘ 508 2,384 2,180 Manitowoc 16,877 12,234 11,074 
Dane ae 12,404 | 13,043 | 18,224 Marathon 9,511 | 10,538 5,917 
Eau Claire 7,217 16,094 12,190 Marinette 1,099 5,074 2,523 
lonence mime isc 6 no 247 166 483 Marquette 629 | 32,820 1,692 
Pondidinbac) 2 20. =. - 17,491 5,260 15,549 Milwaukee 2,034 914 3,208 
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TABLE Ill. ACREAGE OF GRAIN CROPS — Continued 
BARLEY RYE WHEAT BARLEY RYE WHEAT 
Monroe 9,823 8,572 8,070 Sawukgevek. bs) ier een ccs 9,807 11,531 8,386 
Oconto : Seb. oe 3,757 7,890 4,896 Sawyer. < 7AM tes 495 856 349 
Onermat.: ae tan ites. hl 178 1,533 473 Shawano Fae tPA 7,000 11,421 5,598 
Outagamie “7 30). oan 9,600 2,923 8,748 Sheboygan 6,389 4,848 8,072 
Ozaukee 2,968 2,089 7,301 Taylors’ syns -tpes e ; 1,416 T3735 855 
‘Trempeleauusre. oes oa 10,334 12,379 27,383 
125) 0310) sae ae g oe aee 3,073 7,628 8,467 Vernon . a ee 9,776 363 12,148 
Pierce Mirth cles ce At ek 3400 10,818 22,840 Wiles ys eee ere aa ele II4 210 205 
Eta) | ke. Se ee Oe a 9,105 3,025 10,410 Walworthoe sie. cane 17,485 2,280 15,274 
Portage pane 1,130 42,572 3,021 Washburntsern were sees oo 796 4,022 1,183 
BERICGM EMEA es Us, at oem say's 9,153 5 952 : i 
Washington... . 8,186 55755 14,163 
Waukesha . 5,282 »700 12,087 
IRGCINGE tilt aif i 138,438 737 5,955 Waupaca Pi, Siar aie ee 4,172 13,419 3,126 
Richland 5,846 E737 5,101 Waushatae- o5. conecun 1,044 46,368 1,574 
Rock . Ses he 285426 8,100 20,049 Winnebago. <i. si. Gee 6,165 2,060 12,518 
TRUSKED starr te lbs x 6 QI5 610 672 
St. Croix Fb) eet aacaasers) 9,872 23,991 Woda oo ties teen os 3,105 10,385 1,399 
(B) (C) 
States that lead in barley: States that lead in rye: 
Acres Acres 
onthe MakOtar pests) supsutbicshusl ahs. «28s 1,085,320 North’ Dakota™ ft . ata, wave sicaeh an eredas Acacias 2,422,503 
California Seman. techs Ma tes Per enna 987,068 Michigans (oars sta oad eae ee ee 912,951 
Minnesota . SER a ETO ie CARE Iceni 814,381 Minnesota yaa: tictac .Suicts ee gncnile een cae 649,609 
South AK OfAte ree tml siycpus os bas. ss 754,920 WaSconsint OM ps oN csare csi eaeesee Pave cue aee 529,063 
NVAISCOMSINI RE een NelF Sst si lids boy 6 es cey « 498,292 SouthtDakotay, tcc. oh. Go womseewistete ere ~ 463,132 
(E) 
(D) : Tage eh > 
Acreage of leading crops in Wisconsin: 
States that lead in wheat, 1920: Acres 
Acres Bushels Hay and forag: - 4,495,988 
Kansas iaen © 11,266,664 143,078,000 Oats: Tht » 2,251,919 
North Dakota . 9,098,042 80,244,000 Corn . 1,150,783 
Oklahoma 4,702,280 54,080,000 Wheat 520,745 
Missouri 4,564,990 37,053,000 Rye |, 529,003 
Nebraska + 4,294,156 60,480,000 Barley 498,292 
Illinois. art 4,103,035 45,492,000 Potatoes 204,424 
Washmeton) 5-- 8 . "9. |. 41,665,000 Tobacco 41,4605 
Wisconsin ranked twenty-sixth in wheat acreage with Peas 56,672 


529,745 acres In 1920; -IgI0, 140,369. 
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